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PREFACE 

FIFTEEN  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  was  published.  The  approval  with  which  that,  as  well 
as  the  two  succeeding  ones,  was  received,  has  been  an 
encouragement  to  devote  the  spare  time  of  five  years  to  the 
completion  of  this,  the  fourth  volume.  According  to  the 
original  intention,  this  was  to  have  been  the  last  ;  but, 
as  the  work  progressed  and  research  unfolded  so  much  matter 
of  importance  and  interest,  it  became  clear  that,  in  order  to 
cover  the  prescribed  period,  six  volumes,  at  least,  would 
have  to  be  written.  The  present  intention,  therefore,  is  to 
increase  the  original  number  to  that  extent.  As  an  apology 
for  the  long  intervals  between  the  publication  of  the  volumes, 
it  is  pleaded  that,  apart  from  the  necessarily  extensive  search 
into  original  documents  involved,  time  could  only  be  devoted 
to  this  work  after  the  prior  claims  of  other  duties  had  been 
satisfied.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
and  to  give  a  perfectly  impartial  account  of  all  the  matters 
dealt  with.  It  is  on  this  account  that  many  of  the  events 
have  been  treated  in  greater  detail  than  might  at  first  seem 
necessary.  Embarras  de  richesses  has  created  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  what  to  leave  out.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  all 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  history  of  the 
time  has  been  included  and  that  a  fairly  connected  story 
has  been  made. 

All  this  work  has  not  been  accomplished  without  assistance 
and  facilities  for  research  which  have  been  generously 
accorded  to  me.  In  the  first  place  I  must  express  my  great 
indebtedness  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  S.  Malan,  who,  while 
Acting  Prime  Minister  during  the  absence  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
General  Smuts  on  active  service,  enabled  me  to  leave  my 
work  in   Grahamstown  and  devote  the  whole  of  the  year 
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1919  to  research  in  the  Archives  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  Cape  Town.  The  matter  then  accumulated  forms  a  large 
portionof  this  volume.  In  this  connection  I  must  acknowledge 
the  assistance  and  attention  which  I  received  from  C. 
Graham  Botha,  Esq.,  the  learned  Chief  Archivist  to  the  Union 
Government.  His  help  enabled  me  to  make  the  most  of 
my  limited  time  among  the  enormous  number  of  documents, 
of  which  he  is  the  wise  and  jealous  guardian. 

Also  in  this  connection  I  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to 
F.  H.  Holland,  Esq.,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  who,  with  his  usual 
public  spirit,  paid  the  salary  of  a  clerk  to  assist  in  copying 
archive  manuscripts.  I  was  thus  placed  in  possession  of 
more  original  material  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
case.  To  Major  W.  Jardine,  of  Cape  Town,  I  am  indebted 
for  his  kindness  in  giving  me  free  access  to  his  wonderful 
library  of  African  books  and  manuscripts — the  famous 
Craig  Dhu  collection — probably  the  largest  private  collection 
in  the  world. 

For  clerical  assistance  in  one  form  or  another  I  have  to 
thank  Miss  G.  Kincaid,  Miss  D.  M.  Cory,  B.Sc,  and 
Miss   E.   K.  Walker,   B.A. 

As  sources  of  information — besides  "  Enclosures  to 
despatches,"  "  Miscellaneous  letters  "  and  other  original 
documents  in  the  Archives,  I  have  used  the  Blue  Books 
of  the  period,  early  files  of  newspapers — especially  the 
Grahamstown  Journal — and  missionary  reports  ;  also  such 
books  as  Bird's  "  Annals  of  Natal,"  Eyber's  "  Constitutional 
Documents,"  Lindley's  "  Adamantia,"  Arnot  and  Orpen's 
"  The  Land  Question  of  Griqualand  West,"  the  Bloemhof 
Arbitration  Report,  and  various  pamphlets,  some  of  which 
were  kindly  lent  to  me  by  J.  G.  Gubbins,  Esq.,  of  Otto's 
Hoop,  Transvaal.  In  the  account  of  the  Great  Boer  Trek, 
I  have  availed  myself  largely  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Gustav 
S  Preller,  of  the  Volkstem,  Pretoria.  During  many  years 
Mr.  Preller  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  great  event 
and  must  now,  in  all  matters  connected  with  it,  be  regarded 
as  the  authority  He  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  studies 
in  his  "  Piet  Retief,"  the  "  Voortrekkermense  "  and  the 
"  Dagboek  van  Louis  Triegardt  "  all  of  which  have  been 
laid  under  contribution  in  this  volume.    These  books  are  of 
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great  interest,  but  are  in  Afrikaans  and  therefore  closed  to 
those  who  do  not  know  that  language.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Preller  may  some  day  find  it  convenient  to  publish 
English  translations  of  them. 

In  connection  with  the  1846  war,  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  talking  with  old  people  who  remembered  the 
times  and  took  part  in  some  of  the  events  recorded.  Their 
accounts  and  their  diaries  have  presented  useful  material. 
No  one  can  write  upon  the  history  of  this  country  without 
having  recourse  to  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Theal,  and  like 
others  I  am  much  indebted  to  his  books.  But  I  owe  even 
more  to  his  encouragement  and  to  the  inspiration  of  personal 
contact  with  him.  Since  the  publication  of  my  third  volume 
he  has  passed  away  from  us  and  it  would  not  be  fitting  to 
introduce  this  portion  of  my  work  without  a  word  of  grateful 
remembrance  of  him.  His  devotion  to  the  history  of  South 
Africa  finds  its  proper  monument  in  his  numerous  volumes 
and  papers  on  general  South  African  history,  Ethnography 
and  on  the  Portuguese  in  South  Africa.  The  descriptive 
catalogue  of  them  fills  no  less  than  sixteen  pages  in  Mendels- 
sohn's South  African  Bibliography.  At  the  age  of  82  he 
was  compelled  by  bodily  infirmity  to  lay  aside  his  pen  ; 
but  not  his  desire  to  return  to  the  Hague  for  further  research 
into  the  records  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Nor 
did  he  relinquish  his  intention  to  explore  Arabic  records 
for  light  on  the  migration  of  the  Bantu.  But  this  was  not 
to  be.  He  died  at  work.  His  sight  and  hearing  had  almost 
failed,  and  his  strength  scarcely  sufficed  to  raise  him  in 
his  bed  ;  yet  he  struggled  with  the  proof  sheets  of  his  last 
volume  hoping  to  complete  them  for  the  press.  At  twenty 
minutes  to  four  on  April  17th,  1919  he  begged  his  devoted 
daughter,  Mrs.  Stewart,  to  help  him  to  his  chair  and  proofs. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  asked  her  to  hold  him  up  :  whilst 
resting  on  her  arm  he  quietly  passed  away.  Thus  ended 
the  labours  of  more  than  half  a  century's  devotion  to 
historical  investigation. 

His  works  will  long  survive  him.  Whether  considered 
in  respect  of  their  variety  of  interest,  or  in  that  of  the  long 
periods  concerning  which  he  amassed  detailed  information 
of  singular  accuracy,  or  whether  regarded  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  qualities  of  judicial  impartiality  and  veracity, 
to  which  the  historian  above  all  men  must  lay  claim,  Theal's 
works  are  the  record  of  a  great  endeavour  and  a  scarcely 
less  great  achievement.  Some  may  think  that  he  attempted 
too  much  and  that  the  result  might  have  been  of  greater 
value  had  he  restricted  his  industry  to  a  shorter  period  and 
smaller  field.  It  may  be  so.  But  he  was  a  pioneer  and  it  is 
not  the  least  of  his  many  merits  that  he  blazed  new  trails 
and  opened  up  many  new  fields  for  his  successors  to  cultivate 
and  exploit.  They  will  never  regret  the  wide  range  of  his 
efforts.  They  will  be  grateful  for  his  guidance  :  they  will 
develop  his  footpaths  into  highways  :  they  will  imitate  his 
determination  and  take  his  indefatigable  energy  as  their 
example. 


GEO.  E.  CORY. 


Rhodes  University  College, 

Grahamstown,  South  Africa, 
May,  1925. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE    BOER   TREK 

THE  more  immediate  circumstances  which,  in  the  years  CHAP. 
1834  to  1839,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Cape  Colony  by 
numbers  of  its  Dutch  inhabitants  with  the  avowed  object  of 
being  quit  of  the  British  Government,  have  already  been 
dealt  with.  Some  account  also  of  the  steps  preparatory  to 
trekking  as  well  as  the  actual  start  on  their  long  and 
hazardous  journey  has  been  given.  It  remains  now,  in  a 
somewhat  general  manner,  to  follow  these  people  during 
their  subsequent  wanderings,  disasters  and  sufferings  and 
to  witness  a  dogged  determination  in  overcoming  difficulties 
and  a  bravery  in  the  face  of  imminent  dangers  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  community. 

Taking  a  review  of  this  extensive  movement  as  a  whole 
and  considering — in  view  of  the  uncertainties  the  future 
had  in  store  for  them — the  great  need  there  was  for  some 
sort  of  combination,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  lack 
of  organization  and  unanimity  of  purpose  which  characterised 
it.  Beyond  that  of  getting  as  far  as  possible  from  British 
influence,  there  was  no  general  plan  or  concerted  action. 
Each  party  started  on  its  travels  without  reference  to  any 
other  and  none  had  any  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  their 
ultimate  destination.  The  spirit  of  independence  and  desire 
for  self-government  which  had  actuated  them  and  which 
was  to  be  the  solace  for  all  their  troubles  was  soon  found 
to  have  its  disadvantages.  Too  many  wished  to  govern  and 
the  constitution  adopted  by  one  party  was  repudiated  by 
another.  Hence  arose  dissensions  and  jealousies  until 
parties  became  almost  as  bitter  against  each  other  as  all 
had  been  against  the  British  Government.  Not,  however, 
because  they  were  disposed  to  lawlessness  but  because  they 
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CHAP,  could  not  agree  as  to  who  should  be  the  law-giver.  Perhaps 
this  is  no  matter  for  wonder,  for  the  whole  movement  was 
little  better  than  an  indiscriminate  scattering  of  a  large 
number  of  people  over  the  wide  extent  of  country  which 
now  comprises  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal  and  the  southern 
Transvaal. 

But  divided  as  they  were  on  their  political  grounds, 
they  were  one  in  their  observances  of  their  religion.  And 
to  their  credit  it  must  be  said  that  this  was  not  merely  a 
matter  of  outward  observance,  for  these  people  seem,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  been  sincere  in  ordering  their  lives  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts  they  professed.  The  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  the  daily  prayers  and  the  singing  of  psalms 
were  constant  characteristics  of  their  wandering  life.  They 
were  unaccompanied  by  any  properly  ordained  minister 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  though  those  who  eventually 
went  to  Natal  were  privileged  to  receive  the  ministrations 
of  the    Rev.    Erasmus    Smit. 

Originally  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  this 
good  man,  from  1814  to  181 8,  was  in  charge  of  the 
temporary  Bushman  mission  at  Torenberg,  now  Coles- 
berg,1  but  about  his  ordination  and  connection  with 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  question.  The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  were  averse  to  the  trek  and  seem  to  have  preached 
against  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  the 
facilities  for  education  in  the  Colony  in  those  days  were 
small,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Dutch  Colonial  youth  to 
qualify  for  the  Church.  Hence — the  tenets  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  being  so  like  those  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed — the  pulpits  of  this  latter  were  occupied  by 
Scotchmen,  who,  worthy  and  kind-hearted  men  as  they 
were,  were  not  impelled  to  leave  their  homes  and  to  lead  a 
nomadic  existence  by  those  circumstances  which  were 
driving  forth  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  Eastern  Province. 
Although  Voortrekker  history  of  the  first  two  or  three 
years  is  intimately  woven  with  accounts  of  contests  with 
native  tribes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Boers  went 
forward   with   every   intention   of  doing   all   they   could   to 

1  Vide  Vol.  I,  p.  297. 
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maintain  peace  and  to  abstain  from  giving  cause  for  offence.  CHAP. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  sane  people  in  their  peculiar 
position  could  have  done  otherwise.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
subsequent  conflicts  were  not  of  their  seeking,  but  were 
cases  of  self-defence,  the  recovery  of  stolen  property  or  the 
punishment  of  the  tribes  for  the  wanton  murder  of  their 
relations  and  friends  ;  although,  at  the  time,  these  actions 
were  ascribed  by  both  the  Colonial  and  the  Imperial 
authorities  to  very  different  motives. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  first  of  the  trek  parties  to  leave 
the  Colony  in  order  to  settle  in  far  and  little-known  parts 
of  the  African  continent  was  that  under  a  Boer  named 
Louis  Triegard,  the  son  of  a  certain  Carel  J.  Triegard, 
(or  Triechard")  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
short-lived  Republic  of  Graaff  Reinet  in  1799  and  who  was, 
in  consequence,  sent  to  Cape  Town  and  imprisoned  for  a 
time  in  the  Castle.  Louis  Triegard  seems  to  have  farmed 
successfully  in  different  parts  of  the  Eastern  Province  and, 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  Kaffirs,  to  have  amassed 
some  considerable  substance.  It  was  his  farm  together  with 
the  adjoining  one  of  Bester  at  the  Boschberg,  which  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  in  18 14,  purchased  and  turned  into  the 
so-called  Government  experimental  farm  and  which  after- 
wards became  the  township  of  Somerset  East.1 

In  1829  Triegard  sent  all  his  stock,  consisting  of  1,300 
cattle,  8,000  sheep  and  33  horses  in  charge  of  his  son  Carel, 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  into  Kaffirland,  then  almost  a  terra 
incognita. 

The  place  chosen  was  that  known  to-day  as  Lubisi — 
the  Kaffirised  form  of  Louis — situated  about  four  miles 
north  of  Southeyville  or  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  St. 
Mark's  Mission  station  in  Tembuland.  Near  it  there  is 
a  high  hill  called  Triegard's  Kop.2  Besides  that  of  Triegard 
there  were  some  thirty  other  families  settled  in  those  parts, 
thus  forming  another  of  the  small  Dutch  colonies  which 
at    that    time    existed    beyond    the    boundaries.       Triegard 

1  Vide  Vol.  I,  pp   290-293. 

8  In  the  official  documents  of  the  time  the  place  is  said  to  be  on 
the  Ameva  river,  a  name  absolutely  unknown  in  Kaffirland  to-day — 
the  river  which  was  meant  is  probably  a  small  tributary  of.  the  Tsomo 
called  the  Nququ. 
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CHAP,  would  probably  have  remained  there  indefinitely  had  he 
not  been  hurried  away  in  1835  by  Col.  Smith  offering  a 
large  reward  for  his  apprehension  on  a  charge  of  instigating 
Hintza  to  make  war  on  the  Colony.  Under  this  compulsion, 
and  accompanied  by  seven  men,  seven  women  and  thirty- 
four  children,  together  with  their  waggons  and  droves  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  Triegard  left  Lubisi  some  time  in  April 
or  May  of  1835.  As  all  the  country  north  of  the  Stormberg 
and  Bamboesberg  was  at  that  time  practically  uninhabited 
and  unknown,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
description  of  his  route  to  the  Orange  River — nor  indeed 
through  the  present  Orange  Free  State.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  to  conjecture  his  probable  route,  knowing  his  starting 
point  and  general  direction  he  must  have  taken  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  passed  over.  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  it  may  be  said  that  after  leaving  Lubisi, 
the  party  came  to  the  Indwe  river,  crossed  it  and  then  took 
a  north-westerly  course  towards  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Sterkstroom.  Turning  now  due  north,  the  wanderers 
came  face  to  face  with  their  first  difficulty,  namely,  that  of 
crossing  the  Stormberg  mountains.  From  a  study  of  the 
natural  features  of  these  mountains  to-day  and  considering 
the  possible  passages  over  them  at  that  time  of  no  roads, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  Penhoek  Pass  must  have 
been  the  route  over  those  heights.  That  the  party  must  have 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  their  waggons 
and  belongings  over  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  we  find  them 
still  in  those  parts  in  the  following  November — six  months 
after  starting.  There  was  no  hurry,  however.  These  people 
were  quite  at  home  "  on  trek,"  whatever  their  geographical 
position — provided  it  was  out  of  reach  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. They  were  not  tied  either  to  time  or  ultimate 
destination. 

While  in  those  parts,  Triegard's  party  was  joined  by 
another  which  had  taken  a  direct  route  from  the  Colony. 
It  consisted  of  ten  men,  nine  women  and  thirty  children 
under  a  leader.  Janse  van  Rensburg.  This  combined 
company  of  ninety-eight  individuals,  men,  women  and 
children — and  with  largely  increased  flocks  and  herds, 
moved  on  slowly  for  about  sixty  miles  until  they  arrived  at 
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the   Orange   River,   which  they   crossed  somewhere  in  the  CHAP. 
vicinity  of  the  present  Aliwal  North.      Thus   January    1836 
saw  them  on  the  south  of  what  is  now  the  Orange  Free 
State.1 

As  these  people,  at  intervals,  were  followed  out  of  the 
Colony  by  a  great  many  others,  though  different  parties 
took  somewhat  different  directions  and  met  with  varying 
difficulties  with  the  natives,  and,  as  there  is  much  concerning 
their  lives  on  trek  which  is  common  to  all,  the  following 
general  description  may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  all  parties 
Perhaps  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  life  inseparable  from  this 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  will  be  obtained  if  one  imagines 
oneself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  standing  on  some  spot 
in  the  wide  and  level  plains  of  the  lonely  Orange  Free  State, 
and  on  one  of  the  sunny  cloudless  days  of  January  or  February 
so  characteristic  of  South  Africa.  Gazing  towards  the  south, 
we  might  have  seen  a  distant  cloud  of  dust,  the  first  intima- 
tion that  a  mass  of  moving  creatures  was  slowly  approaching. 
As  the  dust  cloud  drew  nearer,  it  would  have  become  clearer 
that  both  human  beings  and  large  numbers  of  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep  composed  the  heterogeneous  crowd.  Then, 
when  all  were  so  near  as  to  admit  of  a  detailed  inspection, 
it  would  have  been  seen  that  there  was  a  number  of  lumbering 
ox  waggons  with  their  tents,  each  drawn  by  fourteen  or 
sixteen  oxen — and  that  these  oxen  were  led  by  a  small 
boy,  or  a  woman  or  even  by  a  small  girl.  It  would  have 
been  observed  that  the  men  of  the  party  were  either  driving 
the  waggon  oxen,  urging  them  on  to  greater  exertion 
with  their  long  whips  and  those  noisy  screeching  ejaculations 
which  oxen  seem  to  understand,  or  were  rounding  up  and 
driving  along  the  great  numbers  of  loose  cattle  ;  while 
the  bigger  boys  were  similarly  in  charge  of  the  sheep, 
all,  in  fact,  except  the  smallest  children,  would  have  been 
seen  engaged  in  some  work  or  other  connected  with  getting 
the  somewhat  disorderly  cavalcade  along.  We  will  follow 
them,  perhaps  through  a  grassy  or  bushy  country  which 
affords  pasturage  for  the   animals,   until  they   arrive   at   a 

1  They  could  not  have  crossed  the  Orange  so  far  west  as  Bethulie, 
as  stated  in  the  Dagboek,  for  afterwards  we  find  them  meeting  with  the 
Caledon  river.  As  the  Caledon  joins  the  Orange  east  of  Bethulie,  they 
would  not  have  met  the  former  rivei  by  crossing  the  latter  near  that  place. 
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(HAP.  rivcr,  spring  or  some  other  adequate  supply  of  water  and 
an  encampment  is  formed.  In  some  cases  the  waggons  are 
drawn  up  and  stationed  at  some  distance  from  one  another 
— each  family  forming  its  own  camp — or,  for  common  pro- 
tection and  defence,  a  more  compact  arrangement  is  con- 
sidered better.  Two  waggons  placed  parallel  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  one  another  with  the  intervening  space 
covered  in  with  a  sail-cloth,  form  an  efficient  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  weather.  And  when  to  this  is  added, 
at  one  end,  a  tent  with  the  opening  facing  the  space  between 
the  waggons,  quite  a  convenient  church  is  formed  in 
which  the  Sunday  services  could  be  held.  Small  tables, 
stools,  boxes  and  other  small  articles  of  household  furniture 
are  taken  from  the  waggons  and  thus  is  formed  a  temporary 
home  in  which  Voortrekkers  may  have  lived,  as  they  did, 
many  days,  weeks  or  even  months. 

Provisions  procurable  only  from  centres  of  civilisation, 
such  as  groceries,  the  people  seem  to  have  had  in  plenty  ; 
and  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  gunpowder  and  lead 
for  bullets,  albeit,  especially  in  the  later  treks,  the  Colonial 
Government  took  steps,  not  only  to  prevent  the  Boers  from 
being  supplied  with  these  things,  but  to  capture  all  ammu- 
nition on  its  way  out  of  the  Colony.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  the  people  managed  to 
smuggle  the  powder  over  the  boundary  by  taking  parcels 
on  horseback  and  hiding  them,  wrapped  in  skins,  in  some 
safe  place  where  they  could  be  picked  up  on  the  arrival  of 
the  waggons.  As  will  be  seen,  when  the  Government,  a  few 
years  later,  seized  the  Boer  stores  of  ammunition  at  Port 
Natal,  they  had,  even  then,  more  than  enough  for  all  their 
needs. 

The  occupations  of  the  Boers  when  not  actually  on  trek 
were — apart  from  the  watching  and  tending  the  numerous 
grazing  animals — chiefly  exploration  of  the  country  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  and  hunting,  and,  in  some  cases, 
visiting  distant  native  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
peaceable  relations  with  them.  The  explorations  were  either 
with  a  view  to  determining  in  which  direction  to  continue 
their  journey  or  to  finding  some  place  where  a  permanent 
settlement   could   be  formed.      The   regions,   for  the   most 
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part,  through  which  they  passed  teemed  with  game,  both  CHAP, 
great  and  small,  and  thus  hunting  parties  were  able  to 
provide  the  encampment  with  abundance  of  fresh  meat  as  well 
as  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the  cattle,  the  carnivora 
ever  on  the  watch  for  them.  Up  to  about  September,  1837, 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  lions  were  killed 
by  the  Voortrekkers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thaba  N'Chu 
alone.1 

Moving  through  the  regions  beyond  the  Orange  River,  the 
Boers  came  in  contact  with  comparatively  few  natives.  The 
Triegard-Rensburg  party,  for  instance,  found  the  whole 
country  from  the  Caledon  river  up  to  the  Oliphants  river, 
in  the  present  Transvaal,  practically  uninhabited.  The 
native  tribes  which  were  met  by  the  subsequent  parties 
were  found  to  be  living  in  great  fear  and  dread  of  some 
powerful  enemy.  They  were  occupying  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  such  as  mountain  fastnesses  and  seemed  to  have 
welcomed  the  Colonial  strangers  among  them  as  offering 
some  sort  of  protection  and  defence. 

For  some  years  before  the  Voortrekkers  entered  these 
regions,  they  had  been  the  scenes  of  a  vast  and  continued 
devastation.  This  had  been  brought  about  partly  by  the 
invasion  of  many  thousands  of  disciplined  Zulu  warriors 
under  a  savage  named  Moselikatze,  who  had  formerly  been 
one  of  Chaka's  most  able,  intrepid  and  bloodthirsty  generals  ; 
and  partly,  to  a  much  larger  extent,  by  a  wave  of  commotion 
and  slaughter,  which  commencing  with  Chaka  in  Zululand 
spread  over  the  Drakensberg  mountains  and  thence  across 
the  continent  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  district  of  Kuruman. 
Each  tribe,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  remnants  of  each 
tribe,  on  being  dispossessed  of  its  own  territory  invaded 
the  next  in  advance  and  either  succeeded  in  expelling  or 
killing  their  neighbours  or  themselves  perishing  in  the 
attempt.  The  universal  terror  and  distrust  caused  by  this 
upheaval  so  completely  changed  the  hitherto  friendly,  or  at 
most,  bloodless  family  and  tribal  quarrels,  that  consideration 
of  self-preservation  caused  each  to  look  upon  everyone 
else  as  his  bloodthirsty  enemy ;  thus  all  ties  of  tribe  and  even 
family  were  loosened,  and  each  fought  for  his  own  safety. 
1  Vide  Retief's  lettei,  Sand  River,  Sep.   9th,   1837. 
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CHAP.         Moselikatze,  who  figures  so  largely  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Trek,  was  at  that  time  a  deserter  or  renegade  from 
Chaka's  famous  military  organisation.    He  rose  to  greatness 
entirely  on  his  own  peculiar  merits.     His  pre-eminent  war- 
like abilities  and  his  disposition  to  commit  unlimited  murder 
in  cold  blood  were  traits  of  character  which  could  not  but 
have   endeared  him  to  the  Zulus    and  raised  him    high  in 
their  estimation.     In  early  youth  he  was  distinguished  by 
a  handsome  athletic  form  and  fearless  bravery.    In  addition, 
his  perfect  disregard  for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  made 
him   a  warrior  after   Chaka's  own   heart   and   one   of  that 
bloodthirsty   chief's    most   prominent    and    trusted    leaders 
In  time,  Moselikatze  drew  around  himself  so  large  a  following 
of  disciplined  Zulus  that  he  became  almost  as  powerful  as 
his  master.    As  two  of  a  trade  can  rarely  agree  and  perhaps 
realising  his  growing  strength  and  being  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  devastation  on  his  own  account,  he  fell 
foul   of  Chaka.      Having   met   with   his   usual   success   on 
an  expedition  of  slaughter  on  which  he  had  been  sent,  he 
retained   part   of  the   booty   instead   of  sending   back   the 
whole  of  it  to  his  great  Chief.    Chaka  therefore  showed  his 
displeasure    by    giving    orders    for    the    extermination    of 
Moselikatze  and  all  his  followers  and  sent  an  army  to  carry 
out  his  commands.     But  Moselikatze,  becoming  aware  of 
what   was   intended,    escaped   to   the   country   to   the   west 
and   settled   at   Mosega   until  he   and   his   Matabele   were 
driven  away  to  the  north  by  the  Boers.   He  very  soon  became 
the  terror  of  all  the  country  from  the  Free  State  up  to  the 
Limpopo.     The  tribes,  however  numerous,  were  no  match 
for  his  disciplined  troops  with  their  Zulu  method  of  fighting. 
The  result  was  that  many  thousands  of  the  natives  of  those 
parts   were   either   exterminated   or,    with   loss   of  all   their 
cattle   and  other  property,  were  driven  to  subsist  as   best 
they  might  in  far  distant  regions.      Even  the  Zulu  army  it- 
self was  incapable  of  gaining  the  mastery  over  Moselikatze, 
for  after  Chaka's  death  Dingaan  sent  a  punitive  expedition 
against  him,  but  it  was  routed  and  had  to  retreat  with  very 
considerable  loss.    It  was  not  only  the  Zulus,  however,  who 
had   thus   threatened   him,    for   some   time   previously   the 
Griquas  had  attacked  his  kraals  from  the  south-west  and, 
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in  an  unguarded  moment,  succeeded  in  driving  off  large  CHAP. 
numbers  of  his  cattle.  Moselikatze  therefore  endeavoured 
to  keep  all  foreign  tribes  at  a  distance  from  the  vast  territory 
over  which  he  claimed  sovereignty.  From  time  to  time  he 
sent  forth  very  large  commandos  of  his  warriors  who  were 
to  kill  all  who  might  be  found  in  it,  more  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  Vaal  river.  Traders,  travellers  and  hunters 
who  wished  to  enter  his  country  had  to  do  so  through 
Kuruman  and  take  with  them  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  missionary  of  that  place,  the  Rev.  R.  Moffat, 
and  of  course  propitiate  him  with  the  usual  presents. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  parties  of 
Boers,  undoubtedly  ignorant  of  this  state  of  things,  should 
have  met  with  disaster  on  reaching  the  Vaal  regions.1 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary,  in  this 
place  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  all  the  tribes — and 
their  internecine  struggles — which  occupied  the  country 
extending  from  the  Drakensberg  in  the  east  to  Bechuanaland 
in  the  west.  As  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  Trek  Boers  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Eastern  Province  are  concerned,  it  suffices 
to  say  that  when  Chaka  commenced  his  gigantic  rout  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Natal,  the  first  people  to  suffer  was  a  large 
tribe  called  the  Amangwane,  living  then  in  the  north-west 
of  Zululand.  These  in  their  southern  flight  came  into 
hostile  contact  with  an  equally  large  tribe  known  as  the 
Amahlubi,  which  occupied  the  country  between  the  Buffalo 
(Umzinyati)  and  Tugela  rivers,  the  present  district  of 
Newcastle.  The  Amahlubi  in  turn  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  country,  to  reimburse  themselves  for  their 
losses  and,  incidentally,  to  murder  all  who  opposed  them  in 
regions  farther  afield.  The  movements  of  this  tribe  are  of 
especial  interest.  A  portion,  keeping  to  the  east  of  the 
Drakensberg  range,  found  its  way  into  Hintza's  country 
about  1826  and  becoming  mixed  with  remnants  of  other 
fugitive  tribes  in  those  parts,  formed  the  people  known  as 
the  Fingoes.2  But  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  Amahlubi 
crossed  the  Drakensberg  mountains,  probably  by  some 
route  in  the  less  difficult  parts  about  the  Van  Reenan's 
pass,  and  arriving  in  the  present  district  of  Harrismith 
1  Vide  Vol.  Ill,  p.  357.  »  Vide  Vol.  Ill,  p.   162. 
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vP-  despoiled    and    drove    out    a    tribe    called    the    Batlokoa — 
afterwards  named  the  Mantatees  by  the  Colonists. 

The  Batlokoa  was  one  of  a  number  of  tribes1  which 
occupied  the  high  lands  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
western  slopes  of  the  great  Drakensberg  range,  extending 
from  about  the  place  where  Harrismith  now  stands,  through 
Basutoland  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Orange  River.  Known 
sometimes  as  the  mountain  tribes,  they  were  of  quite  a 
different  stock  and  language  from  the  Natal  and  trans- 
Fish  river  Kaffirs.  The  remnants  of  them,  under  the  masterly 
diplomatic  genius  of  Moshesh,  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Basuto  nation. 

The  head  of  the  Batlokoa  was  an  extraordinary  woman 
named  MaNtatisi,  than  whom  no  native  chief  at  that  time 
was  more  warlike  or  bloodthirsty.  Under  the  command 
of  this  virago,  the  Batlokoa  made  a  murderous  progress 
westward,  entirely  annihilating  unwarlike  tribes  which  were 
inhabiting  the  lands  along  the  Valsch,  Zand,  Vet  and 
Vaal  rivers  until  they  reached  the  Batlapin  and  other 
Bechuana  tribes  in  the  Kuruman  regions.  There  they  met 
with  a  severe  defeat  from  a  party  of  armed  Griquas  in  1823, 
as  has  already  been  related.2  After  this,  one  portion  of  the 
Batlokoa  went  north  to  the  Zambesi  where  they  became 
known  as  the  Makololo  under  the  chief  Sebituana.3  Another 
portion  under  MaNtatisi  and  her  son  Sikonyela  of  whom 
more  will  be  heard,  returned  to  the  east  and  settled  down 
on  the  Caledon  river  in  the  present  Ficksburg  district. 

This  then  was  the  state  of  native  affairs  in  the  regions 
which  were  about  to  be  invaded  by  the  Boers  trekking  from 
the  Colony  in  search  of  new  homes.  It  accounts  for  the 
few  tribes  which  were  met  with  on  the  different  journeys,  as 
well  as  the  welcome  which,  in  some  cases,  they  seem  to  have 
accorded   the   strangers. 

Turning  again  our  attention  to  the  Boer  encampment, 

1  They    were     the    Baphuti,    Mayiane,    Baramokhele     (from     whom 

sprang  the  famous  Moshesh),  the  Barafnonageng,  Batlokoana.  Makhoakhoa, 

Bataung,  Batlokoa  and  Ba?ia.   For  much  valuable  information  concerning 

e   and   numerous   other    tribes,    vide   "  History  01   the   Basutos,"   by 

D.  F.  Ellenberger  and  J.  C.  Macgregor. 

•  Vide  Vol.  IT,  p.  123. 

*  Vide  Livingstone's  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches,  pp.  59  and 
72  and  Chapter  IX. 
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with,  at  this  stage,  contentment,  its  frequent  Bible  readings  CHAP, 
and  psalm  singing,  we  would  have  observed  that — most 
probably — considering  a  better  place  for  a  final  settlement 
had  yet  to  be  found — a  move  further  into  the  unknown  was 
made.  The  household  furniture  and  other  effects,  therefore, 
having  been  re-packed  in  the  waggons  and  the  distant 
grazing  cattle  having  been  re-collected,  these  people, 
likening  themselves  to  the  children  of  Israel  journeying 
through  the  wilderness,  moved  off  lumberingly  either  to 
the  north  or  east. 

Until  the  course  of  these  wanderers  led  them  over 
difficult  and  dangerous  mountains,  such  as  the  Drakensberg, 
the  only  serious  obstacles  which  they  met  on  their  long 
journeys  were  those  arising  from  passages  across  the  rivers. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  more  northern  route 
where,  besides  the  many  deep  and  waterless "  sluits  ' 
which  had  to  be  negotiated,  there  were,  before  the  Vaal 
was  reached,  rivers  of  some  width  and,  on  account  of  the 
high  steep  banks,  of  difficult  accessibility.  Such  were  the 
Caledon,  Riet,  Modder,  Vet,  Zand,  Valsch,  Rhenoster  and 
Wilge  rivers.  In  some  cases  the  river  was  "  up,"  when 
perhaps  for  very  many  days  there  would  have  to  be  a  wTait 
until  the  water  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  allow  a  safe 
passage.  In  other  cases  it  was  necessary  to  build  rafts  of 
Wilgeboom  wood  and  to  take  everything  across  piecemeal, 
as  well  as  to  cut  sloping  passages  through  the  steep  banks 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  But  all  this  labour  was  cheer- 
fully undertaken  for  on  crossing  each  river  the  Voortrekkers 
found  themselves  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  British 
Colony  and  this  was  what  they  most  desired.  Having  crossed 
the  Orange  river — the  northern  boundary — some  parties,  we 
are  told,  offered  up  prayers  of  thanksgiving  on  this  account. 

Without,  at  this  point,  going  into  more  detail,  it  will 
be  well  now  to  follow  the  parties  which,  under  the  leaders, 
Louis  Triegard  and  Janse  van  Rensburg,  traversed  such 
an  enormous  stretch  of  country  and  met  with  such  suffering 
and  disaster  that  only  a  few  survived  and  succeeded  in 
getting  back  to  civilization. 

Of  the  ninety-eight  individuals  who  composed  this 
combined  party,   only  eighteen  were   men.      It  is   scarcely 
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CHAP,  conceivable  that  so  few  would  have  led  their  women  folk 
and  crowds  of  children  upon  such  an  expedition  had  they 
known  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  in  the  northern 
regions  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  proximity 
to  Moselikatze's  territories,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  experience  of  life  on  the  frontier  had  taught  them  that 
hundreds  of  assegais  were  no  match  for  a  dozen  guns  with 
plenty  of  ammunition.  Ignorant,  therefore,  of  what  the 
future  had  in  store  for  them,  they  crossed  into  the  present 
Orange  Free  State.  Unlike  those  who  followed  them, 
they  did  not  go  to  Thaba  N'Chu,  but  after  crossing  the 
Caledon  river  and  passing  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Smithfield,  they  bent  their  course  in  an  easterly  direction 
leaving  the  site  of  Bloemfontein  on  the  left  and  Thaba 
N'Chu  on  the  right.  Passing  near  the  spot  where  Winburg 
now  stands  and  continuing  still  more  north-easterly  they 
reached  the  Valsch  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Lindley,  pushed 
on  to  the  Wilge  river  and  thence  to  the  Vaal  which  must 
have  been  crossed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grobelaar's 
drift,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Villiersdorp.  This  was  in 
January,  1836,  about  eight  months  after  starting.  Continuing 
at  the  same  tardy  pace  into  the  then  unknown  Transvaal, 
they  crawled  through  the  present  district  of  Heidelberg 
and  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  to  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Middelburg  district.  In  these  parts  they  seem  to 
have  come  across  the  first  large  number  of  natives,  but  far 
from  being  molested  by  them,  the  natives  fled  at  the  sight 
of  the  cavalcade.  This  route  being  so  far  to  the  east  of 
Mosega,  Moselikatze  was  undoubtedly  unaware  of  their 
presence  in  that  country  and  thus  they  escaped  from  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  very  great  danger.  Still  more 
to  the  northward  the  journey  was  continued  until  Strijdpoort, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Marabastad,  was  reached.  Even  up 
to  this  time  these  people  seemed  to  have  had  but  little  idea 
of  their  ultimate  destination.  Natal  was  thought  of,  but 
as  English  people  were  known  to  be  settled  there,  it  was 
decided  to  avoid  that  country.  The  only  alternative  was 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  Portuguese  at  Delagoa  Bay. 
Thus  aimlessly  they  moved  on  in  perfect  ignorance  of  where 
they  were  or  how  far  it  was  to  the  eastern  coast. 
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At  Strijdpoort,  Triegard  was  disposed  to  settle  for  some  CHAP, 
time  and  wait  for  one  Andries  Hendrik  Potgieter  who  was 
supposed  to  have  left  the  Colony  with  another  party  and 
to  be  following  him.  Rensburg,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
anxious  to  move  on  without  delay  and  would  not  tarry. 
He,  with  his  people,  therefore,  left  and  pushed  on  as  far  as 
the  Zoutpansberg.  That  was  the  last  which  was  seen  of 
any  of  them. 

Meanwhile  Triegard,  having  waited  in  vain  for  Potgieter, 
followed  the  spoor  of  the  Rensburg  waggons  to  the  Zout- 
pansberg, only  to  discover  that  the  party  had  already  left 
in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  Klein  Spelonken. 

The  Zoutpansberg,  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country, 
is  the  northernmost  region  of  the  Transvaal  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  great  Limpopo  river.  It  is  well  watered 
by  the  many  streams  and  smaller  rivers  which  combine  to 
form  the  large  Levuvu  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Limpopo. 
This  fertile  and  healthy  country  is  one  which  might  well 
appeal  as  a  place  of  settlement  to  a  people  in  search  of  a 
new  home.  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  large  tribe 
of  natives,  the  Bawenda,  and  hence  the  country  might  be 
called  Bawendaland,  as  in  fact  it  is  on  most  maps. 

The  Bawenda  seem  to  have  been  an  unwarlike  and 
cowardly  people  and  easily  awed  by  the  sight  of  a  few  muskets, 
though  not  incapable  of  committing  murder  and  lifting 
cattle  when  it  could  be  done  with  impunity — no  new  trait 
in  native  character.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  at  a 
much  later  date,  the  Bawenda,  under  their  chief  Magato, 
defied  and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  old  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment— burning  and  destroying  the  settlement  at  Schoe- 
mansdal.1 

Perhaps  thinking  he  might  go  further  and  fare  worse, 
Triegard  looked  upon  this  country  with  favour  and  chose 
a  spot  not  far  from  the  Doom,  or  Doren  river- — a  small 
tributary  of  the  Levuvu — on  which  to  make  an  encampment 
of  a  somewhat  more  permanent  and  substantial  character 
than  that  afforded  by  the  waggons.    The  place  was  probably 

1  Fur  an  interesting  account  of  the  "Bawenda,  vide  The  Bawenda  of 
the  Spelonken,  by  R.  Wessman,  formerly  a  missionary  in  the  Northern 
Transvaal. 
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CHAP,  the  site  0f  the  small  town  which  was  named  after  him  and 
is  to-day  known  as  "  Louis  Triegard,"  on  the  railway  line 
to  the  Messina  copper  mines.  Dwellings  of  a  kind  were 
constructed,  some  land  prepared  and  seed  sown  and  a  room 
built  in  which  D.  Peffer,  the  learned  man  of  the  party, 
might  employ  the  children  in  school.  In  their  neighbour- 
hood were  the  Bawenda  chiefs,  Rasethan  and  his  younger 
brother  Rammabooya,  with  whom  Triegard  was,  for  the 
most  part,  on  friendly  terms.  A  few  days  after  Triegard 
reached  the  Zoutpansberg,  that  is  about  the  end  of  June, 
1836,  the  expected  Potgieter  with  a  few  companions  did 
arrive.  They  had  left  the  main  body  of  their  party  at  the 
Zand  river  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  had  followed 
Triegard,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  suitable  country  for  a  settlement  had  been  found.  Finding 
Rensburg  had  gone  and  there  being  with  him  relatives  of 
three  of  the  new-comers,  it  was  decided  to  go  after  him, 
though  to  what  end  is  not  clear.  These  three  therefore, 
with  Louis  Triegard  and  his  son  Carel  set  out  three  days 
after  the  arrival  of  Potgieter.  They  went  on  horseback 
and  did  not  take  waggons  with  them.  Their  course  lay  to 
the  east  and  having  passed  round  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lebombo  range  of  mountains,  they  turned  south  and  followed 
roughly  the  course  of  the  wide  Limpopo  river  nearly  as 
far  as  its  junction  with  the  Oliphants  river.  The  country 
there,  now  a  part  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  separated 
from  the  Transvaal  by  the  Lebombo  range  of  mountains, 
was  inhabited  by  a  very  large  tribe  of  natives  called  the 
Magwamba  or  Amatonga — but  by  the  Dutch,  Knobneusen 
(Knobnoses)  on  account  of  a  peculiar  and  ugly  malformation 
of  the  nose,  which  for  some  purpose  of  personal  ornament, 
the  people  inflicted  upon  themselves.  Having  arrived  at 
the  kraal  of  a  chief,  the  travellers  were  not  pleasantly  surprised 
at  seeing  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  natives,  a  telescope 
and  a  mirror  which  were  recognised  as  belonging  to  Rensburg. 
In  answer  to  their  inquiries  they  were  told  that  the  articles 
had  been  obtained  in  exchange,  and  on  further  persistent 
questioning,  these  natives  admitted  having  heard  that  some 
white  people  had  been  killed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
In  order  to  get  further  information  the  Boers  crossed  the 
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river    and    went    some    distance    to    the    kraal    of    another  CHAP. 
Magwamba  chief.    He  also  seemed  to  know  something  about 
the  Rensburgers,  but  said  that  they  had  gone  so  far  ahead 
that  it  would  be  useless  now  to  follow  them. 

In  the  accounts  of  what  happened  in  connection  with 
these  people,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  available 
sources  of  information  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
same  reliable  character  as  official  documents  or  narratives 
written  by  eye-witnesses  at  the  time  of  the  events.  We 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  "  herinneringe  "  or 
recollections  written  at  subsequent  dates.  And  these,  too 
often,  are  obviously  a  medley  of  accounts  of  incidents  within 
the  writer's  own  knowledge  and  the  mere  repetition  of 
matters  which  have  been  common  talk,  this  latter  often 
showing  the  "  cloven  hoof"  of  its  unreliability.  Proceeding 
then  with  the  narrative  and  keeping  the  above  in  mind, 
we  may  say  that  this  chief  received  the  strangers  with  all 
outward  marks  of  kindness  and  hospitality.  They  were 
given  a  hut  in  which  they  slept  during  that  night.  Early 
the  next  morning  they  overheard  a  conversation  among 
some  of  the  natives  from  which  they  understood  that  there 
was  a  disposition  to  kill  them  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
fetching  more  white  men  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  the 
Rensburgers.  Pretending,  when  they  met  the  chief,  to  know 
nothing  of  this  conversation,  and  in  answer  to  his  question 
as  to  whether  they  still  intended  to  continue  the  search  for 
the  Rensburgs,  they  said  they  wished  first  to  go  to  fetch  their 
waggons,  which  had  been  left  at  a  short  distance,  and  then 
in  two  days  they  would  return  and  proceed.  This,  apparently, 
was  said  in  order  to  lead  the  chief  to  believe  that  they  would 
still  be  in  his  power.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  free,  they  rode 
as  hard  as  they  could  and  got  safely  back  with  the  news  to 
the  camp  at  the  Zoutpansberg.  This  was  on  August  16th,  so 
they  must  have  been  nearly  six  weeks  on  this  expedition.  It 
would  appear  that  this  story  did  not  receive  implicit  credence 
in  the  camp.  The  finding  of  the  telescope  and  mirror  was  not 
taken  as  proof  of  the  death  of  Rensburg's  people  ;  hope  for 
their  safety  was  still  entertained.  Two  days  after  the  return 
of  this  party,  another  set  out  to  the  same  place  but  after  some 
weeks  returned  with  no  more  satisfactory  information. 
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CHAP.  What  had  happened  to  the  Rensburg  party  ?  The 
disquieting  statement  of  the  Magwamba  chief  was  the  only 
reason  for  supposing  that  anything  untoward  had  taken 
place.  It  was  quite  as  likely  that  Rensburg  had  been 
successful  in  reaching  Delagoa  Bay.  Not  until  long  after 
all  hope  for  their  safety  had  been  abandoned  was  evidence, 
and  that  from  a  native  source,  obtained.  According  to 
this,  the  party  was  outspanned  at  a  place  near  the  Limpopo, 
about  170  miles  from  Lourenco  Marques,  and  about  three 
hours  on  horseback  from  the  spot  where  the  first  expedition 
had  halted.  That  night,  the  Boers  resting  in  fancied  security, 
their  waggons  standing  separated  from  one  another  instead 
of  being  arranged  in  laager  form,  a  furious  attack  was  made 
by  a  very  large  body  of  the  Magwamba.  Of  the  forty-nine 
individuals  who  composed  the  party  only  ten  were  men, 
their  chances  of  success  in  the  conflict  therefore  were  very 
small.  But,  for  all  that,  we  are  told,  they  kept  up  a  stubborn 
fight  until  morning,  until,  in  fact,  all  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  The  natives  mixed  themselves  with  the 
cattle  and  thus  obtained  some  protection  while  they  launched 
forth  their  assegais  with  deadly  effect.  The  dawn  of  the 
next  day  saw  the  whole  party  lifeless.  The  waggons  were 
then  set  on  fire  and  the  bodies  thrown  into  the  flames. 
Twelve  years  afterwards,  the  iron  parts  of  the  waggons 
were  still  to  be  found  on  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Two  of 
the  children  were  supposed  to  have  been  spared  ;  for, 
about  thirty  years  afterwards,  namely  in  1867,  a  Swazi 
chief  sent  to  the  Field-Cornet  Coetzer  of  Lydenburg  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  were  thought  to  be  of  European  origin. 
But  they  spoke  only  the  native  language  and  could  give  no 
account  of  themselves  or  their  origin.  They  had  lived  together 
as  man  and  wife  and  had  had  two  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  said  that  they  were  of  a  negro  type  with  woolly 
hair  and  flat  noses.  The  man  was  described  as  aged  and 
the  woman  as  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  It  seems 
much  more  probable  that  all  the  forty-nine  members  of 
Rensburg's  party  were  murdered  by  the  Magwamba.1 

1  The  following  account  is  of  interest,  though  it  does  not  entirely 
agree  with  what  is  said  above.  For  it,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  G. 
Snyman,  of  Krugersdorp,  who  died  recently  at  the  advanced  age  of  94, 
also  to  Air.  J.  F.  du  Toit,  who  kindly  took  it  down    at  Mr.  Snyman's 
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For  more  than  a  year  after  this  massacre,  the  Triegards  CHAP, 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Zoutpansberg,  though  not 
always  on  the  same  spot.  It  was  thought  that  Potgieter  and 
other  trek  parties  would  join  them,  when  their  future  course 
of  action  could  be  decided  upon.  In  the  meantime  this 
lonely  handful  of  people  carried  on  simple  farming  operations 
and  some  trade  in  ivory  and  skins  with  the  natives.  On  a 
small  scale  they  constructed  dams  and  water  furrows, 
prepared  lands  and  sowed  seed.  And  as  they  still  had  large 
flocks  and  herds  with  them,  they  were,  as  farmers,  no  worse 
off  than  they  had  been  in  the  Colony.  The  native  question, 
as  far  as  the  Bawenda  were  concerned,  was  not  of  great 
moment.  When  Triegard  first  attempted  to  settle  in  those 
parts  one  attack  was  made  upon  him,  but  it  was  easily 
repulsed.  After  this,  perhaps  with  one  exception,  peaceable 
relations  were  maintained.  Triegard  would  not  permit  any 
native  to  approach  his  encampment  with  arms,  nor  to  sleep 
or  remain  anywhere  near  without  his  permission.  In  short, 
he  claimed  the  land  on  which  he  had,  so  far,  settled  his 
people.  He  came  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  petty  chiefs 
as  a  kind  of  arbiter  in  their  quarrels,  and  by  the  native 
populace  he  was  treated  with  that  degree  of  respect  and 
esteem  which  his  possession  of  guns  and  ammunition  could 
not  but  command.  Thus,  metaphorically  speaking,  with 
one  eye  on  the  natives  and  the  other  on  his  property,  and 
knowing  that  in  the  case  of  theft  the  matter  was  entirely 
in  his  own  hands,  his  life,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  undoubtedly 

dictation.  In  1852,  while  out  elephant  hunting  near  the  Limpopo  river, 
Mr.  Snyman  met  an  old  native  who  had  been  present  at  the  massacre 
of  the  Rensburg  party.  On  being  asked  to  state  what  he  could  remember 
of  the  affair,  he  said,  that  after  they  (the  Magwamba)  had  captured  the 
farmers'  cattle  they  attacked  the  laager,  which  was  a  circular  trench 
dug  round  a  "  Krimetat  "  tree.  But  finding  the  Boers  too  strong  for 
them  they  retreated  and  the  next  day  sent  back  all  the  cattle  with  the 
addition  of  some  elephants'  tusks.  This  was  as  a  sign  of  peace.  Believing 
all  was  right,  the  Boers  recommenced  their  journey — the  natives  all  the 
time  watching  them.  Their  way  lay  across  a  wide  river  in  the  middle  of 
which  there  was  an  island.  When  the  first  waggon  was  well  beyond  the 
far  side  of  the  river  and  the  last  one  had  not  yet  reached  the  near  side, 
the  natives  fell  upon  the  people  thus  scattered  and  killed  all  except  a 
boy  and  girl.  These  children  were  afterwards  found  hiding  under  an 
overhanging  tree  which  stood  on  the  tank  of  a  sluit  which  joined  the 
river.  They  were  sent  to  the  Oliphants  river  where  they  remained  six 
months  ;  then  they  were  sent  back  to  the  Zoutpansberg.  The  boy  who 
was  delicate  died,  but  the  girl  who  was  strong  and  healthy  grew  up  among 
the  Kaffirs  and  afterwards  became  the  famous  Majaardjie  chieftainess. 

VOL.   IV.  2,  C 
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CHAP,  happier  than  it  had  been  in  the  Colony.  For  how  long  a  time 
the  distant  and  more  warlike  Magwamba  would  have 
permitted  this  is,  of  course,  open  to  question. 

The  country  abounded  in  wild  animals,  so  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  fresh  meat  or  of  interesting  sport.  Elands 
and  other  varieties  of  antelopes  provided  the  former,  while 
lions,  on  account  of  their  periodical  attacks  upon  the  stock, 
compelled  attention,  and  rhinoceroses,  although  compara- 
tively inoffensive,  were  hunted,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  who  regarded  their  flesh  with  some 
esteem.  There  were  elephants  also,  for  these  Boers  were 
afterwards  in  possession  of  ivory,  but  whether  the  animals 
fell  to  their  own  guns  or  were  killed  and  the  tusks  obtained 
by  the  natives  is  not  altogether  clear.  On  the  whole  the  lives 
of  these  people  in  the  Zoutpansberg  could  not  have  been 
very  monotonous.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  fever 
among  them  and  a  disease  carried  off  cattle  and  horses 
from  time  to  time.  "  Is  een  paard  vrekt,"  "  is  een  bees 
vrekt  "  are  statements  which  appear  frequently  in  Triegard's 
diary.1 

By  March  of  1837  these  voluntary  outcasts  found  them- 
selves short  of  many  things  which  the  veld  and  natives 
could  not  supply;  such  as  material  for  clothing,  ammunition 
and  other  necessaries.  Thus  it  became  imperatively  necessary 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  Portuguese  in  Delagoa  Bay,  as 
those  people  were  known  to  be  carrying  on  some  kind  of 
trade  with  the  interior.  Many  of  the  natives,  especially  the 
Magwamba,  knew  the  way  to  that  place  and  so  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  little  more  than  finding  a  messenger  to 
take  a  letter.  Accordingly  on  March  7th,  1837,  Triegard 
wrote  from  "  Souijt  Pans  Bergh  "  to  the  "  Honourable 
gentlemen  and  friends  at  Delagoa  Bay,"  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  exchange  slaughter  cattle,  cows,  ivory,  wool 
and  skins  of  wild  animals  for  merchandise  and  ammunition. 
Further,  he  intimated  his  desire  to  reach  Delagoa  Bay 
and  asked  for  advice  concerning  the  journey,  now  believing 
the  Rensburg  party  to  have  been  massacred  by  the  Knob- 
noses — his  seven  families  of  forty-nine  individuals  with 
only  nine  capable  of  bearing  arms  might  share  a  similar 
1  Is  it  not  probable  that  Triegard  was  in  a  Tsetse  fly  region  ? 
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fate.     This  letter  was  followed  up  by  another  of  a  similar  CHAP, 
tenor  on  April  10th,  thus  they  had  reason  to  hope  that  their 
circumstances   would    become   known   to   those   who   could 
help    them. 

Small  as  this  party  was  and  great  as  was  their  need 
for  co-operation  and  mutual  defence,  yet  four  families, 
namely  those  of  Jan  Pretorius,  Hendrik  Botha,  Gert  Scheepers 
and  Isaac  Albach,  were  so  anxious  to  get  forward  to  the 
Bay,  that  they  set  off  with  their  waggons  and  stock  and  left 
Triegard,  Hans  Strydom  and  D.  Peffer  to  manage  as  best 
they  could.  The  separation,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
for  the  travellers  got  into  great  difficulties.  Fever  attacked 
the  people  and  tsetse  fly  the  oxen  so  that  it  became  impossible 
either  to  go  forward  or  return.  Triegard  hearing  of  their 
distress  sent  some  Bawenda  to  their  assistance,  when  all 
returned  except  Scheepers,  who  had  succumbed  to  the 
fever.  In  August,  to  the  joy  of  Triegard  and  his  companions, 
an  answer  to  the  letters  which  had  been  sent  to  Delagoa  Bay 
was  received.  The  messengers  returned  in  company  with 
two  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  from  the  fort  at  Lourenco 
Marques  to  escort  the  party  to  that  place.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  Triegard  would  not  accept  this  assistance.  He  believed 
the  grass  in  the  country  they  were  to  pass  through  had  been 
burnt  off,  and  further,  as  the  supply  of  ammunition  was 
low,  he  saw  danger  from  the  Magwamba  as  well  as  from 
Moselikatze.  The  soldiers  therefore  returned  by  themselves. 
But  all  the  same,  a  move  towards  Delagoa  Bay  by  a  devious 
path  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  obviate  these  difficulties 
was  shortly  afterwards  commenced.  Not  until  eight  months 
afterwards,  namely,  on  April  13th,  1838,  did  they  arrive  at 
Lourenco  Marques.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  their 
difficulties  and  sufferings  while  journeying  through  a  track- 
less and  mountainous  country,  concerning  which  they  knew 
nothing  and  through  which  they  had  to  find  their  way 
unaided,  it  may  be  said  that  their  chief  object  was  to  keep 
clear  of  the  dreaded  Knobnoses  as  well  as  the  tsetse  fly. 
To  this  end,  on  leaving  their  place  at  the  Zoutpansberg, 
their  easterly  expedition  was  commenced  by  taking  a  westerly 
direction  and  passing  a  little  distance  to  the  south  of 
Schoemansdal    until    they    reached    the    Sand    river  ;     then 
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CHAP,  moving  almost  directly  south  they  passed  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Pietersburg  and  thence  through  the  moun- 
tains on  their  left  by  Seuntjes  Poort  to  the  Oliphants  river, 
which  they  reached  on  October  2nd,  1837.  Having  had  to 
cross  this  several  times  and  proceeding  down  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Lydenburg  district,  they  found  themselves, 
in  November,  in  a  country  badly  infested  with  the  tsetse 
fly.  So  many  of  the  cattle  died  that  it  appeared  likely  that 
they  would  have  to  abandon  their  waggons  and  attempt  the 
impossible  task  of  completing  the  journey  on  foot.  Further, 
the  natives  kept  them  in  constant  alarm  and  compelled  them 
to  be  continually  on  their  guard.  Crawling  along  very 
slowly,  halting  now  to  mend  waggons  and  then  to  recon- 
noitre the  country  in  order  to  find  a  pass  over  a  river  or  a 
mountain,  they  reached  what  seemed  to  be  a  barrier  to  all 
further  progress,  namely,  the  Lebombo  mountains  But 
disheartened  and  frightened  as  they  were  the  task  was 
commenced.  Fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  cut  roads, 
waggons  as  far  as  possible  were  taken  to  pieces  and  when 
at  length  the  highest  points  were  reached,  the  descent  on 
the  sea  side  seemed  almost  more  impossible.  It  took  nearly 
three  months  to  negotiate  this  passage.  About  March  of 
1838  they  were  down  on  the  lower  land  which,  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  was  rife  with  fever.  Hence  sickness  was  added 
to  their  misfortunes.  In  April  they  reached  Komati  Poort 
where  they  were  met  by  a  Portuguese  officer  who  had  been 
sent  to  their  assistance,  and  thus  all  doubt  as  to  their  future 
course  was  at  an  end. 

Lourenco  Marques,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  but 
little  more  than  the  fort.  The  place  was  extremely  unhealthy 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  swamps,  thus  all  who  lived 
there  were  attacked  by  the  prevailing  fever,  and,  as  there 
was  no  proper  medical  assistance  or  other  means  of  dealing 
with  cases,  the  mortality  was  always  high. 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after  the  arrival  of 
these  wanderers  before  death  commenced  to  thin  their 
numbers.  Triegard  himself  died  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  (1838).  On  May  8th,  an  English  schooner,  the  Comet, 
arrived  in  the  Bay  and  left  on  June  17th.  It  is  said  the 
captain^  offered  to  take  the  survivors  of  the  party  on  board, 
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but  as  he  did  not  intend  to  call  anywhere  until  he  got  to  CHAP. 
Algoa  Bay,  this  offer  was  not  accepted  as  the  people  refused 
to   be  taken   back  to  the   Colony.      According  to   another 
statement,   he   did   intend   to   call    at    Port    Natal   but   was 
prevented  by  rough  weather. 

A  passenger  writing  to  a  friend  in  Grahamstown  said  : 
"  At  Delagoa  Bay  we  met  with  the  remains  of  Louis 
Triegard's  party.  Only  two  married  men,  Triegard  and  his 
son,  survived  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  climate  ;  three  died  during  the  stay  of  the  Comet 
and  all  were  sick  and  no  one  knowing  anything  about 
medicine."  1 

In  February,  1839,  news  of  the  plight  of  these  people 
reached  the  Voortrekkers  who  were  then  at  the  newly- 
formed  town  of  Pietermaritzburg.  A.  W  Pretorius  took 
immediate  steps  to  rescue  them,  but  nothing  could  be  done 
until  June  of  that  year,  when  the  Mazeppa  was  sent  from 
Port  Natal  to  Delagoa  Bay.  Thus  on  July  19th,  only 
twenty-six  out  of  the  ninety-eight  individuals  who  left  the 
Colony  in  1836  arrived  to  mix  again  with  their  kith  and  kin. 

While  Triegard  and  Rensburg  were  pioneering  in  the 
northern  regions,  other  parties  of  Boers  were  either  leaving 
the  Colony  or  were  making  ready  to  do  so.  About  November 
or  December  of  1835,  many  of  the  Dutch  farmers  in  the 
Tarka  and  Colesberg  districts  had  completed  their  prepara- 
tions and  were  moving  towards  the  Orange  river.  The 
leader  of  these  people  was  one  Andries  Hendrik  Potgieter, 
who,  although  others  at  later  dates  undertook  similarly 
arduous  and  hazardous  enterprises,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  second  Moses.  He,  with  his  people,  went  from  the  Tarka 
district  and  was  joined  by  twenty-five  families  from  the 
country  around  Colesberg.  Among  these  was  the  famous 
Sarel  (or  Charl)  Celliers,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in 
subsequent  trek  history.  Although  these  people  acknowledged 
Potgieter  as  their  leader,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  all 
left  the  Colony  at  the  same  time  or  crossed  the  Orange 
river  at  the  same  place.  Those  from  the  Tarka  most  probably 
made  their  way  over  the  Stormberg  mountains  by  the 
Penhoek  Pass  and  crossed  the  Orange  at  the  drift  near  the 
1  Vide  Grahamstown  Journal,  June  28th,   1838. 
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CHAP,  present  town  of  Aliwal  North  ;  while  those  from  Colesberg, 
who  lived  nearer  to  the  river,  must  have  crossed  at  Alleman's 
drift,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present 
Norval's  Pont  bridge,  and  thus,  being  further  to  the  west, 
were  saved  the  trouble  of  crossing  the  Caledon  river,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  with  Potgieter's  people. 
The  parties  must  then  have  met  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Moving  leisurely  onwards  and  ordering  their  lives  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  described — without 
going  to  Thaba  N'Chu,1  which  they  passed  at  some  distance 
on  their  right — they  proceeded  as  far  as  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Winburg.  There  they  came  upon  a  number 
of  native  kraals  occupied  by  a  branch  of  a  large  tribe  called 
the  Bataung — a  people  allied  to  the  Basutos — under  a  chief 
named  Makwana.  Like  all  others  in  these  parts  these  natives 
were  living  in  great  dread  of  Moselikatze.  Undoubtedly 
with  a  view  to  gaining  some  protection  and  assistance  in 
time  of  danger,  Makwana  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
strangers  to  settle  down  in  his  country,  a  very  extensive 
region  somewhat  indefinitely  described  as  the  country 
between  the  Vet  and  Vaal  rivers.  A  cattle  negotiation  between 
Potgieter  and  Makwana  having  been  completed  and  a 
reservation  of  a  tract  of  land  for  that  chief  having  been 
made  and  agreed  to,  the  Boers  commenced  to  take  possession 
and  to  select  places  for  their  future  homes.  Both  from  the 
Bataung  and  wandering  Griquas  the  Boers  had  received 
terrible  tales  of  the  horrors  committed  by  Moselikatze, 
yet  so  lightly  did  some  heed  them  that  they  not  only  ap- 
proached his  forbidden  borders,  but  crossed  the  Vaal 
and  attempted  to  settle  down  in  the  country  he  claimed. 
Thus  in  fancied  security  and  blissful  hope  the  people 
scattered  over  the  land  which  they  felt  was  their  own  and 
could  govern  as  their  own. 

1  In  a  letter  written  from  the  Mission  Station  at  Thaba  N'Chu,  dated 
July  29th,  1836  (vide  Grahamstoivn  Journal,  September  8th,  1836)  it  is 
stated  :  "  The  farmers  who  have  left  the  Colony  have  passed  these  parts 
on  their  way  to  the  Vaal  river  and  have  now  got  into  a  part  totally 
depopulated.  What  their  object  is  or  what  are  their  future  views,  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend.  They  will  if  they  remain  where  they  are  lose  all 
their  horses  by  the  sickness  and  their  sheep  by  theft  as  parties  are  constantly 
out  from  these  parts  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  property  of  their  new 
and   opulent  neighbours." 
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On  May  24th,  Potgieter  and  his  brother  Hermanus,  CHAP. 
Carel  Celliers  and  nine  others  left  the  Sand  river  for  the 
north  in  order  to  follow  up  and  find  Triegard.  Their  arrival 
in  his  camp  and  the  search  for  the  Rensburgs  has  already 
been  related.  They  got  back  to  the  Sand  river  on  September 
2nd,  just  after  the  murderous  attack  by  the  Matabele  on 
those  who  had  been  left  behind,1  and  then  on  the  following 
October  18th  or  19th  the  affair  at  Vechtkop  took  place.2 
The  Matabele  on  that  occasion,  although  they  left  so  many 
of  their  warriors  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  succeeded  in 
driving  off  such  a  large  number  of  the  farmers'  cattle  that 
the  waggons  could  not  be  moved  until  others  were  obtained. 
To  procure  this  assistance,  Hermanus  Potgieter  made  his 
way  to  Thaba  N'Chu,  a  distance  of  about  145  miles,  when 
the  Rev  Mr.  Archbell  and  the  chief  Moroko  sent  a  sufficient 
number  of  oxen  to  bring  back  the  stranded  waggons. 

Among  those  at  Thaba  N'Chu  to  hear  the  alarming 
intelligence  which  Potgieter  brought  were  a  number  of  new 
arrivals  from  Graaff  Reinet  and  the  district.  They  were 
members  of  another  party  which  had  finally  left  the  Colony 
and  were  under  the  leadership  of  a  wealthy  waggon  builder 
named  Gerrit  Maritz.  It  must  have  been  a  fairly  numerous 
party  for  they  had  no  less  than  a  hundred  waggons  with 
them.  Maritz  himself  was  a  man  of  some  ability  as  well 
as  of  substance,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  overbearing  in 
his  manners  and  to  have  been  disposed,  in  the  face  of 
opposition,  to  bend  all  to  his  will,  a  procedure  which  could 
not  but  lead  to  trouble,  as  it  did,  in  such  a  democratic 
community  as  the  Trek  Boers  had  become. 

A  H.  Potgieter  also  was  a  man  who  was  not  oblivious 
of  his  own  worth  and  importance  ;  and  as  he  had  gained 
the  pre-eminence  which  nearly  a  year's  sojourn  in  the  wilds 
as  well  as  his  long  travels  had  given  him,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  when  these  two  worthies  came  together, 
something  of  the  nature  of  mutual  jealousy  and  ill-feeling 
should  supervene.  This  took  place,  and  thus,  instead  of 
that  co-operation  and  combination  which  were  so  necessary 
for  these  people  in  their  peculiar  and  dangerous  circumstances, 
there  was  division  and  partisanship  which  boded  ill  for  the 
1  Vide  Vol.  Ill,  p.  358.  *  ibid,  p.  359. 
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CHAP,  great  object  they  had  in  view,  namely  the  formation  of  a 
new  nation  under  their  own  government. 

In  November  A.  H.  Potgieter  with  all  those  who  had 
scattered  over  the  present  Free  State,  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  arrivals,  assembled  at  Thaba  N'Chu.  It  was  evident 
to  all  that  no  idea  of  settling  down  in  any  part  of  that  country 
could  be  entertained  until  life  and  property  were  rendered 
more  secure  by  breaking,  if  possible,  the  power  of  Mose- 
likatze  and  ending  the  rule  of  terror  which  the  "  lion  of 
the  north  "  had  so  long  maintained.  On  December  2nd, 
therefore,  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  people  was  held  in 
Potgieter's  laager  when,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  further 
action,  it  was  decided  to  establish  some  form  of  organisation 
and  government.  To  this  end  a  Commandant-general  or 
Governor  over  all  was  appointed.  Potgieter  appears  to  have 
received  this  appointment,1  while  Maritz  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Civil  Governor  with  the  title  of  Landdrost,2  and  to 
aid  him  in  his  judicial  and  legislative  duties,  six  others  were 
appointed  as  heemraden,  of  which  Potgieter  was  one. 
Thus  Potgieter  took  precedence  over  Maritz  in  matters 
military,  while  in  civil,  Potgieter  was  subordinate  to  Maritz. 

But  the  more  important  result  of  their  deliberations  at 
this  meeting  was  the  decision  to  come  to  some  understanding 
with  Moselikatze.  There  was  something  eminently  practical 
in  the  proposed  procedure.  Treaties  of  peace,  conciliation 
by  the  giving  of  presents  and  the  extraction  of  worthless 
promises  of  good  behaviour  for  the  future — such  as  the 
Boers  had  so  often  witnessed  in  the  Colony — formed  no 
part  of  their  plan.  Quite  the  contrary,  nothing  less  than 
extermination  of  Moselikatze  and  his  tribe  was  considered 
to  be  the  effectual  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
and  a  sure  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  horrors 
of  which  these  people  had  been  guilty.  Accordingly  on 
January  4th,  1837,  a  commando  consisting  of  107  mounted 

*  Hattingh,  in  his  Herinneringe  {vide  Vooytrekkermense,  p.  120)  says: 
"  Er  werd  nu'n  algemene  bijeenkomst  gehouden  door  de  mannen,  om 
'n  Kommandant  te  kiezen.  .  .  .  Men  Koos  met  algemene  stemmen  Hendrik 
Potgieter  tot  Kommandant  over  de  gehele  trek." 

2  Mrs.  Erasmus  Smit,  the  wife  of  the  missionary  and  sister  of  Maritz, 
in  writing  from  Thaba  N'Chu  on  January,  5th,  1837,  says  :  "  Our  form 
of  government  consists  of  seven  members,  of  which  G.  Maritz  was  nomin- 
ated chief  by  the  tmited  voice  of  the  people." 
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Boers1  and  about  a  hundred  natives  consisting  of  some  CHAP. 
Griquas  of  the  petty  chief  Peter  Davids,  whose  daughter 
and  nephew  were  prisoners  with  Moselikatze,  and  some  of 
Moroko's  Baralongs  set  out  for  Mosega.  The  distance 
to  be  travelled  was  about  280  miles.  As  a  large  proportion 
of  the  natives  was  on  foot,  it  was  not  until  January  17th 
that  the  force  arrived  at  its  destination.  At  dawn  on  that 
day,  the  invaders  came  upon  the  fifteen  separate  collections 
of  huts,  or  small  villages,  which  constituted  the  native 
town  of  Mosega,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still  sleeping 
and  all  unconscious  of  their  impending  doom.  The  early 
morning  stillness  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  volley  from 
the  Boer  guns  and  then  the  panic-stricken  Matabele  com- 
menced to  pour  out  of  their  huts  and  realised  the  situation. 
The  greater  number  of  the  terrified  individuals  who  first 
appeared  were  either  shot  dead  or  were  badly  wounded  ; 
others  who  followed  them  had  grasped  their  shields  and 
assegais  and  were  prepared  to  fight,  but  they  were  no  match 
for  the  weapons  which  could  kill  at  a  distance,  as  they  had 
already  found  to  their  cost  at  Vechtkop.  Realising  the 
hopelessness  of  the  conflict,  all  fled  and  were  pursued  until 
near  midday,  when  some  four  hundred,  so  it  was  estimated, 
had  been  killed.  The  commando,  not  one  of  which  had  even 
been  hurt,  then  returned  to  Mosega,  burnt  a  large  number 
of  the  huts,  captured  over  six  thousand  cattle  and  regained 
the  waggons  of  their  friends  who  had  been  murdered  by 
these  people  some  months  before.  The  return  journey  to 
Thaba  N'Chu  was  then  commenced.  Moselikatze  himself 
had  not  been  present  during  the  attack.  He  was  then  living 
at  another  of  his  towns  about  fifty  miles  more  to  the  north, 
and  thus  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  attained. 
At  Mosega,  there  were  three  American  missionaries,  Dr. 
Wilson  and  the  Revs.  Lindley  and  Venables,  who  had 
arrived  there  a  few  months  before  this  attack.  As,  however, 
they  saw  little  prospect  of  doing  good  among  the  Matabele, 
and,  moreover,  had  been  badly  stricken  with  fever,  they 
took  the  opportunity  offered  to  them  by  the  Boers  of  moving 

1  Mrs.  Smit  says,  writing  on  January  5th  :  "  The  commando  consists 
of  125  whites,  a  portion  of  Bastards  and  Corannas  and  a  great  number  of 
mounted  men  from  Marocke  (Moroko\  who  has  been  driven  from  his 
country  by  Moselikatze  with  murder  and  the  plunder  of  his  cattle." 
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CHAP.  from  that  country  and  accompanied  the  commando  back 
to  Thaba   N'Chu. 

Probably  feeling  that  this  exhibition  of  strength  and 
daring  had  created  in  the  Matabele  mind  a  sufficiently 
impressed  warning  against  further  molestation  of  the  Boers, 
Potgieter  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  bargain  which 
he  had  already  made  with  the  Bataung  chief,  Makwana, 
and  to  move  his  camp  from  Thaba  N'Chu  to  the  Vet  rivert 
and  there  form  a  permanent  settlement.  It  would  seem  tha, 
Maritz  and  his  followers  as  well  as  others  who  had  been 
arriving  from  the  Colony1  in  small  numbers  at  different 
times,  joined  Potgieter's  party  at  the  new  site.  To  this  place 
Potgieter  gave  the  name  of  WlNBURG,  in  honour  of  the 
victory,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  at  Mosega.  This  must  have 
been  in  February,  1837.  At  this  time  the  waggons  in  the 
country  were  numbered  in  hundreds  and  the  combined 
stock  in  thousands. 

The  social  life  of  this  large  encampment  was  marred  by 
a  mutual  ill-feeling  between  Potgieter  and  Maritz,  which 
developed  into  open  quarrels  and  naturally  involved  the 
adherents  of  each.  Thus  commenced  that  party  feeling  and 
acerbity  which  in  one  form  or  another  characterised  most  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Voortrekkers. 

Although  Potgieter  and  Maritz  may  have  been,  as  they 
probably  were,  influential  and  leading  men  in  the  districts 
from  which  they  came,  yet  there  was  no  outstanding  merit 
or  personality  in  either  of  them  which  could  draw  around 
them  any  other  than  their  local  allegiance.  Neither  had 
taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Colony 
at  the  time,  and  as  each  was  regarded  by  his  followers  as 
the  better  of  the  two,  there  was  not  likely  to  be  any  combina- 
tion under  one  or  the  other.  Fortunately  for  all  these  ex- 
patriated people,  there  was  then  on  his  way  from  the  Colony, 
the  man  who  had  for  many  years  proved  himself  a  compe- 
tent leader  and  had  been  recognised  as  their  chief  spokesman 

'Mrs.  Smit,  writing  from  Thaba  N'Chu,  January  5th,  1837..  says  : 
"  Our  party  consists  of  280  waggons,  this  evening  it  will  be  increased  by 
14  more,  viz.,  the  family  of  Martha  van  Rensburg.  Stephanus  Maritz 
and  party,  we  expect  to-morrow,  the  whole  of  their  horses  have  already 
arrived-.  The  persons  from  Oliphant's  Hoek  are  also  on  their  way,  but 
are  still  on  the  Colonial  side  of  the  Orange  river.  At  the  place  called 
Penhoek,  are  upwards  of  100  waggons." 
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and    advocate    in    all    their    troubles  with  the   Government  CHAP, 
authorities,   namely  the  famous   PIETER   RETIEF. 

Very  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  manifesto  on 
January  22nd,  and  while  Lieut. -Governor  Stockenstrom 
was  taking  steps  to  have  him  dismissed  from  his  Field 
Commandantship,  Retief  had  finished  his  preparations  for 
quitting  his  farm  at  the  Winterberg  and,  with  a  party  of 
twenty-four  families  comprising  108  individuals,  exclusive 
of  servants,  was  on  his  way  towards  the  Orange  river.  The 
distant  Voortrekkers  knew  of  his  departure  and  looked 
forward  to  his  arrival  among  them  with  great  satisfaction. 
Some  three  hundred  people,  who  presumably  had  left  their 
respective  districts  in  small  numbers  and  who  had  congre- 
gated at  the  Orange  river,  waited  for  his  party  and,  having 
met  them,  a  goodly  cavalcade  of  over  a  hundred  waggons 
moved  slowly  up  towards  Winburg.  On  April  8th,  Maritz, 
with  one  of  his  heemraden,  left  his  camp  and  rode  south- 
ward to  greet  Retief  with  an  official  welcome,  and,  it  would 
seem,  with  a  request  that  he  would  consent  to  become  the 
leader  or  Governor  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  here,  more  especially  in  view  of  subsequent  events, 
that  Potgieter  did  not  show  quite  the  same  degree  of 
enthusiasm  in  this  connection  as  did  Maritz.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  main  Voortrekker  metropolis,  Retief  encountered 
the  warmest  welcome  from  all. 

The  huge  encampment  then  consisted  of  five  or  six 
different  laagers,  totalling  in  all,  so  it  is  said,  about  a  thousand 
waggons.  The  first  good  result  of  Retief's  presence  among 
these  people  was  a  reconciliation  between  Potgieter  and 
Maritz  and  the  introduction  of  greater  unanimity  and 
harmony  than  had  yet  prevailed,  although  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  as  perfect  and  stable  as  it  was  desirable 
it  should  have  been.  The  largely  increased  number  of 
people  who  had  by  this  time  migrated  and  the  arrival  among 
them  of  the  master  mind  of  Retief  somewhat  altered  the 
political  situation  and  necessitated  another  general  election 
and  the  formation  of  a  new,  a  second  Volksraad.  Accord- 
ingly, on  June  6th,  1837,  a  general  assembly  was  held  on 
the  north  bank  of  a  stream  which  runs  into  the  Vet  river 
— the  site  in  fact  of  the  present  town  of  Winburg — when 
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CHAP.  Retief  was  finally  persuaded  to  accept  the  position  of 
Governor  and  Commandant  General.  Maritz  was  elected 
as  President  of  the  new  Volksraad  with  supreme  legislative 
authority,  and  to  assist  him  in  this  office,  five  others  were 
elected  heemraden.  It  is  noticeable  that  Potgieter's  name 
does  not  appear  among  these  appointments.  Erasmus 
Smit  who  had  gone  from  Graaff  Reinet  with  the  party  under 
Maritz,  and  had  married  his  sister,  was,  at  the  same  meeting, 
appointed  the  head  or  representative  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  with  the  Voortrekkers.  In  fact,  at  the  ceremony 
he  acted  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the   coronation  of  Retief. 

Retief  was  a  most  worthy  man  and  was  deeply  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  both  British  and  Dutch.  He  was  most 
conscientious  and  fearless  in  the  execution  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  duty,  and  in  the  performance  of  that  he 
looked  for  no  other  reward  than  that  of  gaining  increased 
happiness  and  prosperity  for  those  for  whom  he  was  working. 
The  regulations  he  framed  for  the  guidance  of  these  people 
as  well  as  his  policy  towards  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  were 
wise  and  practicable.  Had  he  been  spared  the  untimely 
and  violent  death  which  overtook  him  only  a  few  months 
after  this  time,  subsequent  Voortrekker  history  might 
have  been  very  different. 

Besides  the  election  of  the  executive  officers  for  the 
new  '  State,"  a  simple  code  of  laws  was  drafted  and  agreed 
to.  But,  obviously,  they  could  not  be  enforced  on  any  who 
chose  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  "  United  Laagers  " 
as  the  community  called  itself,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  almost 
at  this  very  time  there  were  some  who  repudiated  the  whole 
proceedings.  This  code  consisted  of  nine  articles  which, 
in  short,  were  to  the  effect  that  all  judges  and  other  officers 
elected  by  the  popular  vote  were  to  be  obeyed,  and,  curiously 
enough  though  apparently  important  to  these  people,  no 
one  was  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society  !  The  penalty  for  contravention  of  any  of  these 
was  excommunication  from  the  "  United  Laagers  "  and 
the  mental  pain  of  the  guilty  conscience  which  must  be  the 
consequence  of  such  unlawful  action.  But,  perhaps  more 
materially,  those  who  refused  to  recognise  these  laws  were- 
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to  be  prohibited  from  living  or  hunting  in  the  country  in  CHAP, 
which  the  final  settlement  was  made.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
how  this  was  to  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  those  who  repudiated 
the  authority  of  the  "  United  Laagers."  About  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  namely,  on  June  21st,  Retief  issued  to  his 
Field  Commandants,  his  own  instructions  and  laws.  These 
were  more  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  the  everyday  life  of 
his  adherents,  and  for  the  infraction  of  which,  mere  sordid 
pecuniary  fines  were  to  be  inflicted  rather  than  to  delegate 
the  duty  of  punishment  to  the  moral  magistrate,  conscience. 
According  to  these,  the  Field  Commandants  were  to  take 
care  that  no  one  molested  any  of  the  native  tribes  or  possessed 
himself  by  violence  of  any  children  of  Bushmen  or  other 
aborigines,  the  penalty  for  which  offence  was  Rds. 
150.  All  servants  were  to  be  well  treated.  No  game  was  to 
be  killed  unnecessarily,  the  punishment  for  this  to  be 
a  fine  of  Rds.  100.  Grass  fires  were  to  be  guarded 
against  and  every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  extinguish  any 
which  had  been  started  as  well  as  to  fine  anyone  guilty 
of  such  mischief  or  neglect.  Patrols  were  always  to  be 
on  the  move  in  order  to  protect  the  laagers  and  the  cattle, 
and  care  was  to  be  taken  to  avoid  shedding  innocent  blood, 
though  in  cases  of  necessity  fire-arms  might  be  used.  And 
all  were  to  take  their  proper  share  of  night  guard  duty 
without  favour  or  distinction.  Finally  the  Field  Command- 
ants were  called  upon  to  make  a  monthly  report  of  all  that 
had  happened  in  their  respective  spheres. 

Retief  proved  himself  a  most  able  and  unselfish  organiser, 
sparing  no  pains  or  trouble  in  bringing  about  any  measure 
which  conduced  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  those  who 
looked  to  him  for  guidance  and  protection.  As  the  above 
instructions  indicate,  the  first  and  most  important  problem 
which  presented  itself  was  the  relations  which  were  to  obtain 
between  his  people  and  the  native  tribes  with  which  they 
were  likely  to  come  in  contact.  Hence,  besides  taking  care 
that  no  cause  for  offence  should  come  from  his  side,  he 
approached  Moroko,  who  was  already  well  disposed, 
Sikonyela  and  others  who  were  living  in  some  part  of  the 
present  Free  State  and  received  from  them  expressions  of 
satisfaction  at  the  arrival  of  the  Boers  in  their  proximity 
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CHAP,  ij-  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  all  of  them  were 
smarting  under  the  treatment  they  had  received  from 
Moselikatze  and  sought  some  protection  against  their  enemy. 
Apart  from  this,  the  alliance  with  these  people  was  probably 
a  doubtful  blessing.  Moselikatze  himself  then  claimed 
Retief's  attention.  To  that  chief  a  message  was  sent  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  if  all  the  property  belonging  to  the 
Boers  still  in  his  possession  was  delivered  up,  peaceable 
relations  would  subsist  ;  but  if  not,  then  he  would  be  regarded 
as  an  enemy  and  a  hostile  expedition  into  his  country  might 
be  expected.  To  this  no  answer  was  received.  It  is  not 
clear  what  property  Moselikatze  still  held,  for  in  the  attack 
upon  Mosega,  in  the  previous  January,  the  waggons  of  the 
murdered  Boers  as  well  as  over  six  thousand  cattle  were 
brought  away.  The  Griquas  under  Waterboer  at  Griqua- 
town  and  those  under  Kok  at  Philippolis  were  probably  no 
less  well  disposed  than  the  others.  But  strange  rumours 
were  current  among  the  Voortrekkers  that  those  chiefs 
had  been  instigated  by  the  Colonial  authorities  to  attack 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  as 
of  other  absurd  stories  which  circulated  there  as  well  as  in 
the  Colony.  Those  which  had  been  thought  worthy  of 
investigation  were  found,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
perfectly  groundless.  Retief,  however,  regarding  these 
seriously,  sent  to  the  petty  chiefs  a  long  letter  dated  July 
1 8th — from  the  Sand  river — informing  them  that  he  had 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  Waterboer  and  others  had 
been  bribed  to  combine  and  to  make  a  treacherous  attack 
upon  the  Boer  encampments.  He  warned  them  of  the 
consequences  which  would  certainly  follow  any  such  conduct. 
He  had,  so  he  told  them,  six  Field  Commandants,  each  in 
command  of  ioo  to  150  men  and  that  a  further  250  Boers 
were  expected  from  the  Colony  ;  his  people,  he  said,  had 
no  intention  or  desire  to  molest  the  Griquas  or  any  other 
natives,  but  woe  betide  any  who  interfered  with  the  Boers. 
'  Why  cannot  we  all  without  distinction  unite  ourselves  in 
the  same  bond  of  friendship  ?  "  he  continued.  "  Why  should 
this  beautiful  and  fertile  country  be  any  longer  looked  upon 
as  an  insecure  wilderness,  abounding  in  deeds  of  murder 
and  plunder  ?  '      The  whole  letter,  though  firm  in  its  terms 
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of  determination  to  resist  and  punish  aggression,  yet  expres-  CHAP- 
sed  sincere  goodwill  towards  the  uncivilised  peoples  and  a 
desire  that  they  might  become  enlightened  and  influenced 
by  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Three  days  later, 
on  July  2 1  st,  Retief  wrote  to  Sir  B.  Durban  "  that  we  have 
understood  with  deep  regret  that  nearly  all  the  aborigines 
and  tribes  by  whom  we  are  at  present  surrounded  have 
been  instigated  to  attack  us,  but  that  although  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  confront  and  defy  all  enemies, 
we  nevertheless  humbly  request  Your  Excellency,  as  far 
as  it  may  be  in  your  power,  to  use  your  authority  to  repress 
such  hostilities,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  compelled  to 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow  creatures,  as  has  recently  been 
the  case  in  consequence  of  the  attack  of  Moselikatze  upon  us. 
That  we  trust  soon  to  convince  the  world  by  our  conduct 
and  deeds,  that  it  is  not  and  never  was  our  intention  to 
molest  any  of  the  natives,  but  that  we,  on  the  contrary,  set 
the  highest  value  on  universal  peace  and   goodwill  among 


men." 


There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  evidence  proving 
on  the  part  of  anyone  the  instigation  of  the  natives  to  mal- 
treat the  strangers.  This  suspicion,  however,  and  the 
proneness  to  believe  any  such  story  was  perhaps  excusable 
and  even  prudent  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Voor- 
trekkers  found  themselves.  "  Forewarned  is  forearmed  " 
was  a  precept  which  after  events  showed  it  would  have  been 
well  to  have  been  acted  upon  more  rigidly  than  it  was. 

During  1837,  the  numbers  of  emigrant  farmers  beyond 
the  boundary  were  steadily  increasing  by  the  continuous 
exodus  from  the  Colony.  It  was  then  when  the  magnitude 
of  the  movement  so  impressed  Sir  B.  Durban  as  to  induce 
him  to  endeavour  to  stop  it,  and  when  also  more  stringent, 
though  ineffectual,  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  these  people 
from  obtaining  gunpowder   and  lead. 

Of  the  larger  parties  which  left  during  this  year,  there 
was  that  of  the  patriarchal  Uys  from  the  Uitenhage  district, 
which  passed  through  Grahamstown  in  April  x  ;  there  was 
that  of  Jacob  de  Klerk  with  thirty  waggons,  which  crossed 
the   Orange   river   at   Alleman's   drift   in   August  ;     one   of 

»  Vide  Vol.  Ill,  p.  401. 
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CHAP,  sixty-two  families  from  the  Baviaan's  river  ;  a  large  party 
with  a  long  cavalcade  of  waggons  under  Pieter  Jacobs  from 
Beaufort  West ;  and,  in  September,  a  party  from  Oliphant's 
Hoek,  consisting  of  fifty  men,  forty-one  women  and  a 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  children,  with  sixty  waggons, 
under  the  guidance  of  J.  A.  Landman,  deacon  of  the  church 
in  that  place.  All  these  abandoned  their  farms  for  new 
homes  in  the  north.  From  that  same  district,  a  year  later, 
a  further  thirty-eight  families,  under  Carl  P.  Landman, 
followed  in  the  tracks  of  their  friends.  But  besides  these 
larger  parties,  there  were  small  ones,  consisting,  perhaps, 
of  only  one  or  two  families  which  left  at  their  leisure  and 
gradually  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  Vet  and  Vaal  river  regions.  And  thus,  not  only  during 
1837,  but  throughout  1838  this  outward  movement  con- 
tinued.1 

The  behaviour  of  Uys  and  his  party  on  their  arrival 
in  Emigrant-land  was  not  conducive  to  that  consolidation 
of  the  whole  of  the  expatriated  Boer  community  which  was 
so  essential  under  the  circumstances,  nor  to  the  good  govern- 
ment which  Retief  was  endeavouring  to  introduce.  None 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  June 
6th,  and  when  Uys  came  to  hear  of  the  constitution  which 
had  been  adopted,  he  promptly  repudiated  it  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  Retief  as  the  law-giver  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. Thus  another  note  of  discord  was  struck.  The  Uys 
party  drew  up  a  document,  dated  August  14th,  at  the 
Caledon  river,  and  sent  it  round  for  signatures,  not  only 
among  their  own  people,  but  actually  among  those  in  the 
Retief  encampment  ;  although,  according  to  Retief,  Uys 
had  already  been  in  conference  with  him,  had  agreed  to  his 
proposals  and  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  support 
them.  The  paper  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  determined 
finally  not  to  recognise  or  to  submit  to  any  of  the  judicial 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  Grahamstown  Journal  from  Graaff  Reinet  on 
April  ioth,  1838,  it  is  stated  :  "  Fmigration  still  goes  on  without  abate- 
ment. Seven  waggons  passed  here  a  few  days  ago,  nine  more  will  go  through 
the  village  to-morrow,  and  others  are  coming.  The  whole  of  Zwart  Ruggens 
will  be  desolate  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  people  there  do  not 
attempt  to  dispose  of  their  farms.  I  asked  one  of  them  this  morning 
what  he  had  done  with  his  place.  '  Ik  heb  het  zoo  maar  laat  staan,'  was 
the  reply." 
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appointments  and  laws  "  which  may  have  been  established  CHAP, 
by  a  few  individuals,"  and  yet,  somewhat  inconsistently, 
they  had  appointed  their  own  Field  Commandants,  pro- 
tecting leaders  and  magistrates.  "  We  purpose  to  establish 
our  own  settlement  on  the  same  principles  as  those  adopted 
by  the  United  States  of  America."  It  was  signed  by 
P.  L.  Uys,  J.  J.  Uys  and  168  others. 

The  people  were  now  divided  into  two  factions,  one 
under  Retief  and  Maritz  and  the  other  under  Potgieter  and 
Uys.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  Retief,  in  his  legislative 
and  military  measures,  should  have  taken  so  little  notice  of 
Potgieter  as  he  seems  to  have  done.  And,  if  any  claim  to 
that  country  may  be  based  on  priority  of  occupation  and  the 
so-called  purchase  from  Makwana,  Potgieter  had  grounds 
for  feeling  that  he  had  not  received  the  consideration  which 
was  his  due.  In  any  case  quarrels  between  himself  and 
Maritz  recommenced  and  an  acrimonious  party  feeling 
developed  which  Retief  was  wholly  unable  to  allay.  Potgieter, 
with  his  adherents,  was  disposed  to  remain  in  what  he 
probably  considered  his  own  country,  namely  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  Free  State  ;  while  Retief  and  Maritz 
looked  towards  Natal  as  their  future  home.  Thither  we  will 
follow  them.  But  before  the  large  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
children,  who  now  composed  the  parties  of  Retief  and 
Maritz,  continued  their  long  journey  to  Natal,  of  which 
such  favourable  reports  respecting  its  climate  and  fertility 
had  been  received,  it  was  necessary  to  become  assured  on 
two  points  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  One  was  the 
practicability  of  descending  the  Drakensberg  mountains 
into  the  low  lands  of  Natal,  and  the  second,  the  willingness 
of  the  great  Zulu  chief  Dingaan  to  permit  the  people  to 
enter  his  territory,  for  he  ruled  over  the  whole  country  to 
the  south  as  far  as  the  Umzimvubu  river.  Retief  regarded 
this  latter  step  all  the  more  necessary  as,  so  he  tells  us,  he 
had  heard  more  from  that  quarter  than  he  exactly  liked. 

The  country  the  Boers  were  then  in  is  part  of  a  large 
plateau  about  five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  the  edge 
of  which,  on  the  east,  is  the  summit  of  a  part — the  lower 
part — of  the  formidable  Drakensberg  mountains.  The 
slopes  facing  Natal  are  very  steep  and  covered,  for  the 
VOL.  IV  3  D 
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CHAP.  m0st  part,  with  bush  and  trees.  In  those  days  of  no  roads 
the  task  of  getting  waggons  down  to  the  country  below 
must  have  seemed  almost  impossible  and  the  attempt 
fraught  with  almost  certain  disaster.  To  reconnoitre  these 
dangerous  parts,  Retief,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Sand  river,  sent  out  a  small  party  of  his  men.  They  were 
away  twenty-five  days  and  then  returned  with  the  good  news 
that  they  had  discovered  five  routes  or  passes  down  which 
it  was  thought  the  waggons  might  be  safely  piloted.  With  the 
path  thus  far  cleared  by  this  information,  Retief  and  Maritz 
accompanied  by  thirteen  others,  with  four  waggons,  set 
out  on  October  5th,  for  Natal  in  order  to  interview  the 
great  Dingaan.  The  Drakensberg  mountains  were  crossed 
probably  by  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Oliver's 
Hoek  Pass.  Wherever  it  was,  considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  the  waggons  down  the  precipitous 
slopes,  some  days  being  occupied  in  this  labour.  Reaching 
at  length  the  lower  land  they  bent  their  course  to  the  south- 
east and  having  crossed  the  Tugela  and  Bushman's  rivers, 
reached,  on  the  19th,  the  large  inland  bay  with  its  bushy 
surroundings  and  the  few  simple  and  scattered  buildings 
which  then  went  by  the  name  of  Port  Natal,  the  present 
Durban.  That  embryo  centre  of  civilisation  consisted  of 
the  dwellings  and  store  houses  of  about  thirty1  Englishmen 
who  were  trading  in  skins  and  ivory  and  other  natural 
products  of  the  country.  There  was  one,  only  one,  fairly 
large  and  substantial  stone  building,  the  store  of  Mr.  May- 
nard,  of  Grahamstown.  Near  this  was  the  next  most 
important  structure,  a  wooden  store  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  O. 
Smith,  of  Port  Elizabeth.  Durban  proper  was  nothing  more 
than  a  partly  bush-cleared  site,  the  first  step  towards  the 
foundation  of  the  future  city  having  been  taken  at  a  public 
meeting  which  was  held  on  June  23rd,  1835,  at  which  not 
less  than  fifteen  people  were  present  and  when  it  was  decided 
to  call  the  township  D' Urban,  and  the  district  in  which  it 
was  situated,  Victoria. 

The  few  isolated  Englishmen  regarded  the  approach  of 
Retief  and  his  party  with  great  satisfaction,  seeing  in  this 

1  D.  P.  Bezuidenhout,  in  his  narrative,  says  53  men  and  no  women. 
Vide  Bird's  Annals,  p.  368. 
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prospect  of  an  increase  of  white  settlers  at  Port  Natal  a  CHAP. 
greater  security  against  the  uncertain  disposition  of  the 
powerful  and  bloodthirsty  Dingaan.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  Bay  the  settlers  presented  Retief  with  an  address,  assuring 
him  of  the  sincere  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  welcome  him  ; 
and  they  begged  the  deputation  to  offer  their  best  wishes 
to  their  constituents,  and  to  assure  them  of  their  desires  to 
receive  them  as  friends,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of 
events,  as  neighbours.  Retief  in  reply  said,  "  with  heart  and 
hand  I  declare  to  you  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you 
are  those  entertained  by  myself."  On  the  day  of  his  arrival 
at  Port  Natal,  October  19th,  Retief  wrote  a  letter  to  Dingaan 
acquainting  him  with  his  intention  to  visit  him  on  behalf 
of  his  countrymen  who  desired  to  establish  themselves 
peaceably  in  the  uninhabited  parts  of  Natal  ;  and,  further, 
significant  of  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  of  evil  which  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  "  in  order  to  remove  the  impressions 
made  by  certain  vague  rumours  which  may  have  reached 
you  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  party  who  have  quitted 
the  Colony."  The  letter  was  conveyed  to  Dingaan  by  some 
of  his  messengers  who  happened  then  to  be  at  Port  Natal 
and  were  about  to  return  to  their  chief. 

According  to  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  F.  Owen,  an  English 
Church  missionary  who  was  living  on  the  outskirt  of 
Dingaan's  town  and  who  seems  to  have  acted  somewhat 
in  the  capacity  of  a  private  secretary  to  the  chief,  the  letter 
was  received  on  October  26th,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
read  it  to  Dingaan.  It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  Dingaan 
must  have  been  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  course  he  should 
pursue  in  regard  to  Retief 's  request  for  land,  for  on  November 
3rd.  he  asked  Owen  privately  to  write  to  a  certain  Captain 
Gardiner,  a  retired  naval  officer  who  had  given  himself 
up  to  the  conversion  of  the  Zulus  to  Christianity  and  who 
possessed  Dingaan's  fullest  confidence,  desiring  him 
(Gardiner)  to  go  to  the  chief  respecting  the  territory  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Dutch.  But  to  Retief  himself  he  sent,  through 
Owen,  on  October  21st,  a  very  friendly  answer,  in  which, 
though  he  made  no  mention  of  the  all-important  land 
question,  he  expressed  his  grief — it  may  have  been  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek — at  the  treatment  the  Boers  had 
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chap,  received  at  the  hands  of  Moselikatze.  As  Dingaan's  army 
had  just  previously  made  an  attack  on  that  rebel  chief  and 
captured  a  number  of  sheep  belonging  to  the  Boers,  he  told 
Retief  that  no  which  had  survived  the  journey  from 
Moselikatze's  country,  as  well  as  the  skins  of  those  which 
had  died  on  the  way,  were  being  sent  to  him.  All  this, 
as  far  as  it  went,  must  have  been  most  encouraging. 

On  October  24th, *  Retief  and  his  party  with  their  waggons 
set  out  from  Port  Natal  for  Dingaan's  great  place.  They 
took  with  them  as  interpreter  Thomas  Halstead  (or  Holstead) 
who  had  been  in  Natal  thirteen  years  and  spoke  Zulu  as 
fluently  as  English.  Having  arrived  at  the  ford  of  the 
Tugela,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  for  the  whole  party  to 
go  on  to  Dingaan,  hence  Retief  and  Halstead  2  with  five 
others  went  forward  on  horseback.  After  travelling  about 
sixty  miles  through  the  present  district  of  Nkandhla,  then 
called  Clomanthleen,  they  espied  from  the  top  of  a  rocky 
hill  the  extraordinary  collection  of  huts  which  formed  the 
Zulu  town  of  Ungungunhlovu.  The  general  view  of  the 
town  thus  obtained  was  that  of  a  very  large  oval  space  of 
several  acres  completely  surrounded  by  a  high  neatly-made 
bush  fence  or  wall,  and  situated  on  a  gentle  grassy  slope 
leading  down  to  a  small  tributary  of  the  White  Umvolosi 
river.  Many  hundreds  of  the  usual  beehive  huts,  but  of 
large  size,  were  arranged  in  well  ordered  rows  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  fence,  thus  leaving  a  large  open  space  in  the 
centre,  where  an  army  could  drill  or  the  very  large  crowds 
could  perform  their  national  dances.  Some  of  the  huts  were 
raised  so  that  their  floors  were  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
others.  In  these  the  war  shields,  all  of  which  were  the  property 
of  the  king,  were  kept.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was 
to  protect  these  oxhide  shields  from  the  attack  of  ants  and 
other  insects.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  oval  town  was  the 
isigodhlo,  or  king's  own  private  quarters  as  well  as  the 
accommodation  for  his  numerous  wives,  all  of  which  was 
fenced  off  from  the  more  plebeian  part.  There  were  two 
entrances,  one  for  the  general  public,  so  to  speak,  and  one 

1  According  to  A.  Biggar  in  a  letter  to  the  Grahamstown  Journal 
but  on  27th  according  to  Theal. 

"  Theal  says  John  Cane  also  went.  Owen  says  only  four  people 
arrived  at  Dingaan's  place. 
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into  the  isigodhlo.    The  royal  hut  was  about  twenty  feet  in  CHAP, 
diameter,   its  roof  supported   by  twenty-two  wooden  posts 
which  were  entirely  covered  with  beadwork,  and  the  floor 
was  composed  of  some  material  which  took  a  high  polish. 

At  this  place  Retief  arrived  on  November  5th.  Dingaan 
received  them  kindly,  but,  as  was  the  experience  of  all  who 
went  to  interview  him  on  any  important  matter,  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  get  to  business  until  after  long  delays. 
"  You  do  not  know  me,  nor  I  you,"  he  said  after  the  first 
salutations,  "  and  therefore  we  must  become  better  acquain- 
ted. You  have  come  a  long  distance  to  see  me,  so  you  must 
first  have  rest  and  amusement."  Then,  probably  more  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  vanity  than  his  hospitality, 
he  ordered  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  sham  fights 
and  dances,  which  lasted  during  the  next  two  days.  (They 
are  described  as  terrific  exhibitions.)  On  the  first  day, 
two  thousand  of  his  youngest  warriors  gave  a  representation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Zulus  begin  a  battle  and  maintain 
a  fight  at  close  quarters  with  stabbing  assegais.  The  shouting, 
screaming,  together  with  the  noise  made  by  the  blows  of 
the  assegais  and  knobkerries  on  the  shields  was  blood- 
curdling in  the  extreme.  On  the  second  day  the  more 
mature  warriors  were  called  upon  to  exhibit  their  accom- 
plishments. But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
whole  display  was  the  intelligent  part  which  was  played 
by  the  oxen  in  the  dances.  In  one  of  these,  so  Retief  tells 
us  "  the  people  were  intermingled  with  176  oxen,  all  without 
horns  and  all  of  one  colour.  They  have  long  strips  of  skin 
hanging  pendant  from  their  foreheads,  cheeks  and  shoulders, 
and  under  the  throat,  which  are  cut  from  the  hides  of  the 
calves.  These  oxen  are  divided  into  twos  and  threes  among 
the  whole  army,  which  then  dances  in  companies,  each  with 
its  attendant  oxen.  It  is  surprising  that  the  oxen  should 
be  so  well  trained  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  shouting 
and  yelling  which  accompany  this  dance,  they  never  move 
faster  than  a  slow  walking  pace."  Dingaan  himself,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe  of  red,  white  and  black,  presided  over 
all,  gratified  at  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the  strangers. 

On  the  third  day,  November  8th,  when  Dingaan's 
principle    of    pleasure    first    and    business    afterwards    had 
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CHAP,  been  honoured  to  his  satisfaction,  some  attention  could  be 
given  to  the  object  of  the  Boer  visitation.  His  decision  as 
the  result  of  his  consideration  of  it  was  conveyed  to  Retief 
by  Mr.  Owen  in  writing,  as  follows  :  "  Now,  as  regards 
the  request  you  have  made  to  me  as  to  the  territory,  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  cede  it  to  you  ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
I  desire  to  say  that  a  great  number  of  cattle  have  been  stolen 
from  my  country  by  a  people  having  clothes,  horses  and 
guns.  The  Zulus  assure  me  that  these  people  were  Boers. 
My  great  wish,  therefore,  is  that  you  should  show  that 
you  are  not  guilty  of  the  matters  alleged  against  you  :  for 
at  present  I  believe  you  are.  My  request  is  that  you  recover 
my  cattle  and  restore  them  to  me,  and,  if  possible,  hand 
over  the  thief  to  me.  That  proceeding  would  remove  my 
suspicions,  and  will  give  you  reason  to  know  that  I  am 
your  friend  ;  then  I  shall  accede  to  your  request."  Retief 
answered  this  letter,  at  some  length,  on  the  same  day 
though  it  is  dated  from  Port  Natal.  After  thanking  Dingaan 
for  his  kindness  in  the  matter  of  the  sheep  obtained  from 
Moselikatze,  he  took  the  opportunity,  instancing  the  disaster 
which  that  chief  had  brought  upon  himself,  to  impress  upon 
the  king  the  misfortune  which  must  ever  overtake  bad 
kings  and  chiefs.  And  unconsciously  prophetic  of  what 
was  in  store  for  Dingaan  himself,  Retief  told  him  that  the 
"  great  Book  of  God  teaches  us  that  kings  who  conduct 
themselves  as  Umoslikaze  does  are  severely  punished,  and 
that  it  is  not  granted  to  them  to  live  and  reign  long."  He 
commended  to  Dingaan's  serious  consideration,  support 
and  sympathy  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries.  "  I  assure 
you,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  you  to  have 
given  permission  for  preachers  to  establish  themselves  in 
your  country.  As  a  friend,  I  must  tell  you  this  great  truth, 
that  all,  whether  black  or  white,  who  will  not  hearken  to 
and  believe  the  Word  of  God,  will  be  unhappy.  These 
gentlemen  have  not  come  to  you  to  ask  for  land  or  cattle, 
still  less  to  cause  you  trouble  in  any  way,  but  only  in  order 
to  preach  to  you  and  yours  the  Word  of  God."  Descending 
then  to  matters  more  mundane,  he  warned  Dingaan  against 
reports,  false  though  bearing  a  semblance  of  truth,  con- 
cerning the  Boers,  which  might  be  made  to  him.    "  I  think 
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it  likely,"  he  said,  '  that  before  my  return  you  will  be  CHAP, 
disquieted  by  advice  given  you  respecting  my  request  and 
your  promise.  If  discourse  of  this  kind  should  occur,  I 
would  ask  you  to  inform  me  on  my  return  by  whom  these 
things  have  been  said."  This  suspicion  of  malign  influence 
which  was  entertained  by  Retief  and  other  Boers  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  negotiations  is  of  great  importance  in 
view  of  after  events,  though  most  probably  it  was  as  ground- 
less as  their  belief  in  the  instigation  of  the  Griquas  to  attack 
them.  Who  was  there  in  Natal  inimically  inclined  towards 
them  ?  The  handful  of  English  at  Port  Natal  had  given 
them  a  warm  and  sincere  welcome,  the  missionaries,  Captain 
A.  Gardiner  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen  who  were  comparatively 
new-comers  to  South  Africa  and  who  probably  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  Colonial  political  troubles  of  the  time, 
could  have  had  no  reason  for  harbouring  any  ill-feeling 
against  them,  and  most  probably  did  not.  But  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  the  calumny  which  for  party  purposes  had 
been  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  both  British  and  Dutch  in 
the  Eastern  Province  might  in  time  have  found  its  way  to 
Natal  and  prejudiced  the  minds  of  all  there  against  the 
Voortrekkers,  though  there  is  no  good  evidence  that,  up 
to  this  time,  it  had  done  so. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  that  Boers  had  been  the 
guilty  parties  who  had  stolen  cattle  from  one  of  Dingaan's 
outstations,  Retief  assured  him  that  it  was  an  artifice  on 
the  part  of  the  thieves  to  induce  him  to  regard  him  (Retief) 
as  a  robber  in  order  to  shield  themselves.  Suspicion  had 
already  fallen  upon  Sikonyela  as  he  was  the  only  native 
chief  in  those  parts  who  was  known  to  possess  horses  and 
guns  and,  there  being  a  missionary  resident  with  him,  some 
of  his  people  wore  European  clothes.  Retief  expressed  his 
willingness  to  do  as  Dingaan  requested  and  thus  to  prove 
Boer  innocence  of  the  charge.  To  this  end  he  asked  that 
some  of  Dingaan's  people  might  be  permitted  to  accompany 
him  who  should  bear  witness  as  to  where  the  cattle  were 
found  as  well  as  to  assist  in  capturing  and  driving  them 
along.  The  king  agreed  to  this,  and  thus  the  business  up 
to  this  stage  was  concluded. 

Retief's  small  party  with  the  attendant  Zulus  left  Dingaan 
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CHAP.  ancj  commenced  the  return  journey  to  the  Tugela  where 
he  had  left  the  remainder  of  his  companions.  On  the  way- 
he  called  at  the  mission  station  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Champion, 
to  whom,  in  terms  of  gratification  and  hopefulness,  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  interview  with  the  great  chief,  and  added 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  a  second  visit  to  him. 
It  was  with  grave  concern  that  Mr.  Champion  heard  this, 
for  having  resided  in  proximity  to  Dingaan  for  two  years, 
he  knew  full  well  what  a  dangerous  character  he  was  and 
saw  disaster  in  store  for  Retief  if  he  took  any  such  step  as 
he  proposed.  He  endeavoured  to  impress  this  upon  Retief 
and  most  solemnly  warned  him  against  Dingaan.  Retief, 
in  reply,  besought  Mr.  Champion  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sion on  his  account,  "  it  takes  a  Dutchman  not  an  English- 
man to  understand  a  Kaffir,"  he  said.  "  Neither  Mr. 
Champion  nor  I1  could  dissuade  Retief  from  his  mad 
enterprise."  In  his  unshaken  determination  to  carry  out 
his  "  mad  enterprise,"  Retief  left  the  mission  station  and 
in  due  course,  rejoined  his  men  at  the  Tugela.  They  made 
their   way   up    over   the    Drakensberg   in    the   direction    of 

1  Joseph  Kirkman,  the  writer  of  the  interview.  In  connection  with 
this  first  visit  of  Retief  to  Dingaan,  Mr.  Kirkman,  who  was  interpreter 
for  Mr.  Champion  adds,  in  his  account  of  these  dreadful  times,  an  incident 
of  great  interest,  and  one  of  which  he  was  in  part  an  eye-witness.  It 
proves  conclusively  that  it  was  Dingaan's  intention  to  have  Retief  murdered 
on  this  first  visit.  It  appears  that,  either  while  Retief  was  at  Ungungunhlovu 
or  immediately  after  he  left,  Dingaan  sent  an  order  to  a  chief  named 
Isigwabana  (Usilverbana,  according  to  Kirkman)  to  invite  Retief  and 
his  men  to  his  kraal,  to  entertain  them  with  a  dance  and  refreshment 
(milk  and  beer)  and  then  when  they  were  off  their  guard  to  kill  them. 
Isigwabana  refused  to  carry  out  this  order.  Finding  his  life  in  danger, 
in  consequence  of  this  disobedience,  he  attempted  to  escape  to  Natal. 
But  this  was  foreseen  by  Dingaan  and  a  large  force  was  placed  at  the 
Tugela  to  intercept  him  (and  his  people).  He  was  attacked  and  over  six 
hundred  of  his  people  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  many  being  drowned 
in  endeavouring  to  get  over  the  swollen  Tugela.  Manv  women  were  taken 
back  and  past  the  mission  house  in  order,  so  Mr.  Kirkman  says,  to  taunt 
the  missionary  and  to  impress  him  with  his  helplessness  in  saving  them. 
Two  women  and  a  sucking  child  were  taken  out  of  the  mission  house 
itself  and,  as  it  was  thought  at  first,  killed  before  the  missionary's  eyes. 
"  The  mother  and  babe  were  not  quite  dead,  only  stunned  and  left" for 
the  vultures  to  finish.  At  the  risk  of  my  life  I  saved  them."  Thev  were 
hidden  under  long  Tambookie  grass  and"  provided  by  Kirkman  with  milk 
for  the  baby  and  a  calabash  of  water  for  the  woman.  At  nine  o'clock, 
when  it  was  dark,  a  Mr.  Hopkins  assisted  Mr.  Kirkman  in  conveving 
them  to  the  house  when  Mrs.  Champion  attended  to  them.  That  night, 
with  seven  other  refugees  they  were  taken  across  the  Tugela  in  a  boat 
and  let  loose  in  Natal,  where  presumably,  thev  were  safe.  "  Such  was 
my  first  experience  of  Zulu  savagery,"  says  Mr.  Kirkman,  "  but  by  no 
means  the  last." 
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Sikonyela's  place  at  the  Wittebergen,  somewhere  in  the  CHAP, 
vicinity  of  the  present  Ficksburg.  As  there  had  already 
been  some  negotiations  with  that  chief  in  connection  with 
a  right  of  way  through  his  territory  to  Natal,  the  approach 
of  Retief  and  his  people  created  no  alarm  or  suspicion. 
According  to  the  account  of  D.  P.  Bezuidenhout,1  who  was 
one  of  the  party  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  they  first  went  to  the  mission  station  of  the 
French  missionary  Daumas,  then  afterwards,  seeing  Sikon- 
yela  sitting  upon  the  ground,  Bezuidenhout  went  up  to 
him  and  taking  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  a  bag,  said  to  him, 
"  Look  at  these  beautiful  rings,"  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  chief's  admiration,  closed  them  upon  his  wrists  saying, 
"  That's  the  way  we  secure  rogues  in  our  country."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  was  that  Bezuidenhout 
came  to  have  handcuffs  with  him.  The  expedition  must 
have  been  well  equipped  in  the  first  place,  if  every  contingency 
had  been  so  well  provided  against  as  to  have  seen  the 
necessity  for  handcuffs.  In  any  case  Sikonyela  was  kept 
a  prisoner  for  three  days  and  compelled  to  assemble  his 
cattle  with  a  view  to  the  Zulus  being  given  the  opportunity 
of  recognising  those  which  had  been  taken  from  Dingaan's 
outstation.  In  the  end,  perhaps  without  a  too  fine  distinction 
between  meimi  and  tuum,  a  number  variously  estimated 
from  three  to  seven  hundred  was  recovered.  Further, 
fifty-three  horses  and  thirty-three  guns  were  also  obtained, 
though  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  had 
been  taken  from  Dingaan.  With  all  this  booty  the  whole 
party  moved  on  and  rejoined  the  main  encampment  in  the 
Free  State,  where  they  arrived  about  the  end  of  November. 
During  Retief's  absence,  the  Potgieter-Uys  faction 
organised  a  second  expedition  against  Moselikatze.  The  two 
leaders  with  1 3  5  Europeans  and  a  number  of  natives,  totalling, 
it  is  said,  330,  went  as  far  as  Kapayin,  fifty  miles  north  of 
Mosega,  where  Moselikatze  was  believed  to  be  living. 
Desultory  fighting  lasted  nine  days  during  which  there  was 
never  much  doubt  as  to  the  final  issue.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  the  Matabele  completely  surrounded  the  Boers 
and  were  preparing  to  rush  in  on  all  sides  with  their  stabbing 
1  Vide  Bird's  Annals  of  Natal,  p.  367. 
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CHAP,  assegais,  when  the  defenders,  standing  back  to  back,  fired 
volley  after  volley  and  mowed  them  down  like  wheat  before 
the  scythe.  The  stabbing  as  well  as  the  hurling  assegai 
was  never  a  match  for  the  gun,  thus  in  all  these  fights  the 
number  of  Boers  killed  and  wounded  bore  no  comparison 
with  the  loss  sustained  by  the  natives.  In  the  present  case, 
although  hundreds  of  Matabele  were  killed,  not  a  single 
Boer  was  so  much  as  wounded.  Having  captured  some 
thousands  of  cattle  the  commando  returned  to  the  Winburg 
encampments. 

Moselikatze  was  then  having  a  hard  time,  for  just 
previously  to  this  visitation,  namely  in  September,  he  was 
attacked  by  Dingaan's  Zulus  and  despoiled  of  much 
property.  Hence  Dingaan's  offer  to  return  the  Boer  sheep 
to  Retief.  After  the  calamity  he  (Moselikatze)  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Potgieter  and  Uys,  he  fled  far  away  to  the 
north-west  and  settled  finally  in  wThat  is  now  Rhodesia. 
He  died  in  1868,  when  his  son  Lobengula  reigned  in  his 
stead  and  occupied  his  great  place,  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Bulawayo. 

Potgieter  having  rid  the  country  of  the  scourge  which 
Moselikatze  had  been  for  so  many  years,  now  claimed  for 
his  followers  the  very  large  portion,  consisting  of  most  of  the 
present  Orange  Free  State,  a  large  part  of  the  Transvaal — 
in  which  he  founded  the  town  of  Potchefstroom — and  the 
southern  part  of  Bechuanaland. 

Retief's  mission  to  Dingaan  having  been  so  far  success- 
ful, there  remained  nothing  to  be  done  on  his  return  to  his 
large  encampment  but  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  movement  of  all  his  and  Maritz's  people  to  Natal. 
There  can  have  been  but  little  delay  in  this,  for  by  the  end 
of  December,  practically  all — people,  waggons  and  cattle — 
had  safely  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Drakensberg  moun- 
tains. The  Zulu  messengers  with  Dingaan's  cattle  were 
part  of  the  cavalcade.  These  Zulus,  besides  serving  their 
king  as  herds,  were  probably  performing  the  more  important 
duties  of  spies  and  thus  taking  their  part  in  bringing  about 
the  awful  disaster  which  was  shortly  to  overtake  all  these 
people.  The  beautiful  country  of  Natal — the  Land  of 
(Dingaan's)  Promise — having  at  length  been  reached,  and 
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anticipating  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  the  people  com-  C^AP- 
menced  to  select  lands  and,  in  parties,  to  form  encampments 
at  considerable  distances  from  one  another,  but  all  about  the 
Blaauwkrantz  and  Bushman's  rivers,  in  the  present  districts 
ol  Colenso  and  Weenen. 

And  now  to  complete  the  negotiations  which  should  put 
the  Boers  in  legal  possession  of  Natal,  there  remained  but 
the  handing  over  to  Dingaan  the  cattle  which  had  been 
taken  from  Sikonyela  and  the  receiving  from  him  his  formal 
surrender  of  that  country.  To  this  end  Retief  proposed  to  go 
again  to  Dingaan,  and — in  order  to  gratify  the  king's  love 
of  display  as  well  as  to  sustain  his  own  dignity  as  governor 
of  the  Emigrant  Boers — to  be  escorted  on  this  important 
occasion  by  a  band  of  two  hundred  horsemen.1  This  did 
not  meet  with  general  favour,  as  a  distrust  of  Dingaan, 
in  spite  of  his  former  profuse  hospitality  and  military 
exhibitions,  had  engendered  a  presentiment  of  evil  in  the 
minds  of  many.  This  found  expression  in  the  disapproval 
of  so  valuable  a  man  as  Retief  again  trusting  himself  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  armed  warlike  Zulus.  Maritz,  with 
an  unselfishness  which  does  credit  to  his  memory,  offered 
to  go  in  place  of  Retief  on  the  principle  that  should  anything 
untoward  happen,  he  would  be  a  less  loss  to  the  community 
than  his  illustrious  leader.  Retief,  however,  would  not  be 
persuaded.  He  argued  that  his  absence  might  be  construed 
by  Dingaan  as  a  want  of  confidence  in  him  and  thus  prejudice 
the  land  question.  Retief,  therefore,  called  for  volunteers, 
when  sixty-six  offered  themselves.  These  men  then,  together 
with  about  thirty  Hottentot  servants  to  lead  the  spare  horses 
and  the  Zulus  with  the  Sikonyela  cattle,  set  out  for  Ungun- 
gunhlovu  and  arrived  there  on  Saturday,  February  3rd, 
1838.  About  a  mile  from  the  huge  oval  enclosure  which 
contained  Dingaan's  town  of  Ungungunhlovu,  and  on 
a  rise  of  ground  from  which  a  fair  view  of  the  place  could 
be  obtained,  there  stood  one  or  two  huts  of  the  usual  Zulu 
type.  These  constituted  the  Rev.  F.  Owen's  mission  station. 
The  community  consisted  of  the  missionary,  his  wife  and 

1  Relief  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  attempt  on  his  life  which  had 
been  made  by  Dingaan — and  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  Isigwabana's 
people. 
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CHAP,  sister,  a  young  boy,  William  Wood,  who  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  merchants'  agents  at  Port  Natal,  and  who, 
having  learnt  the  Zulu  language,  acted  as  interpreter, 
Mr.  Hulley,  also  an  interpreter,  and  his  wife  and  a  Miss 
Jane  Williams,  who  had  come  out  from  Wales  with  the 
Owens  in  the  previous  December.  It  had  been  no  easy  matter 
to  persuade  Dingaan  to  allow  a  missionary  to  reside  so  close 
to  him.  He  was  anxious  to  be  taught  some  of  the  arts  of 
civilisation,  but  when  he  found,  as  he  put  it,  that  "  they 
chose  to  select  certain  things,  but  would  not  instruct  him 
in  what  he  most  wished  to  know,"  namely,  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, he  was  disappointed  and  did  not  see  the  use  of  a 
mission,  and  thus  as  early  as  Sunday,  November  26th,  1837, 
he  told  Mr.  Owen  that  "  he  might  preach  God's  word  in 
the  town  this  once,  but  this  should  be  the  last  time."  As, 
however,  Mr.  Owen  was  "  one  of  King  George's  children," 
meaning  thereby  a  British  subject  of  King  George  IV,1 
and  moreover  was  of  use  to  him  as  an  intermediary  and 
English  letter  writer,  Dingaan  tolerated  him  and  allowed 
him  to  experiment  upon  the  children.  The  lives  of  the  few 
Europeans  at  that  place  must  have  been  of  considerable 
anxiety  and  dread,  for  they  had  not  been  long  in  forming 
a  correct  estimate  of  his  character  and  were  very  soon 
witnesses  of  his  cruelty  and  the  small  value  he  attached  to 
human  life.  Jane  Williams  (Mrs.  Bird)  tells  us,  in  reference 
to  a  hill  there  was  just  outside  Ungungunhlovu,  which 
was  used  for  murders  and  above  which  the  vultures  con- 
tinually hovered,  that  "  I  had  seen  executions  take  place 
there  eight  days  after  we  arrived,  and  at  least  four  or  five 
a  week  afterwards." 

In  the  early  morning  of  Saturday,  February  3rd,  1838, 
while  this  small  community  was  at  prayer  all  were  startled 
by  the  distant  sound  of  the  firing  of  a  large  number  of 
muskets  Rushing  out  to  learn  the  cause,  a  considerable 
body  of  Europeans  on  horseback  and  a  large  number  of 
cattle  were  seen  to  be  approaching.  It  was  Retief's  party 
just  arriving  and  they  were  firing  a  salute  in  honour  of 
Dingaan.      An    immense    concourse    of   Zulus    met   them  ; 

1  Dingaan  may  be  excused  ior  not   knowing  that  George  IV  had  been 
dead  over  seven  years  and  that   Queen  Victoria  was  then  on  the  throne. 
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in  fact  it  would  seem  that  great  numbers  had  been  arriving  CHAP, 
from  distant  parts  for  the  occasion,  a  whole  regiment  of 
young  warriors  having  reached  Ungungunhlovu  only  the 
previous  evening.  The  usual  pleasure  before  business  took 
the  form  of  a  military  display  in  which  the  Boers  had  to 
take  their  part  by  showing  how  they  danced  on  horseback. 
This  consisted  of  making  sham  charges  at  one  another  and 
firing  their  guns  ;  it  pleased  Dingaan  however.  Retief 
resting  under  a  large  tree  which  stood  just  outside  the 
entrance  to  the  town  and  under  which  the  saddles  and 
guns  were  piled,  was  approached  by  a  messenger  from  the 
king  demanding  that  the  horses  and  guns  should  be  given 
up  to  him.  Retief  showed  the  messenger  his  grey  hairs  and 
bade  him  tell  his  master  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  a  child. 

The  next  day,  Sunday  the  4th,  according  to  Owen's 
diary,  nothing  very  noteworthy  took  place.  On  Monday, 
towards  sundown,  another  regiment  of  young  Zulu  warriors 
passed  Mr.  Owen's  mission  buildings  and  added  themselves 
to  the  great  number  which  had  by  this  time  collected.  They 
were  seen  to  enter  Dingaan's  domains  and  having  paid 
homage  to  the  king  to  come  out  and  perform  one  of  the 
customary  war  dances.  The  shouting  and  the  noise  made 
by  the  blows  of  the  knobkerries  on  the  oxhide  shields  are 
described  as  blood-curdling.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
assembling  of  so  many  armed  Zulus  created  any  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  the  Boers  or  anyone  at  the  mission  station 
except  young  William  Wood,  who  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  Jane  Williams,  "  You  will  see  that  they  will  kill  the 
Boers  to-morrow." 

In  all  the  annals  of  the  disasters  which  the  natives  of 
South  Africa  have,  at  different  times,  brought  upon  the 
European  population,  there  is  nothing,  not  even  the  murders 
in  the  Tyumie  valley  in  1850,  which  can  compare  with  the 
deep  treachery  and  wholesale  bloodshed  which  renders  the 
6th  of  February,  1838,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
memorable  days  in  our  history.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  two  Boers1  called  upon  Mr.  Owen  and  took 
breakfast  with  him.    They  expressed  their  utmost  confidence 

1  Jane  Williams  says  three  Boers  came  and  asked  for  tea  and  coffee, 
which  she  gave  them. 
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CHAP.  jn  Dingaan  and  their  assurance  that  he  was  a  man  with 
a  large  and  good  heart,  sentiments  undoubtedly  entertained 
by  all  their  companions  Shortly  after  they  had  left  and  the 
missionary  had  finished  family  prayers,  a  most  terrible 
shock  awaited  all.  Mr.  Owen  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
his  waggon  reading  when  a  Zulu  rushed  up  to  him  breath- 
lessly with  a  message  from  Dingaan  telling  him  not  to  be 
frightened,  as  he  was  about  to  kill  all  the  Boers.  The 
messenger  added  that  the  mission  people  were  safe  as  they 
were  King  George's  children,  but  the  Boers  were  not  and 
had  run  away  from  him.  Almost  before  this  was  said,  and 
certainly  before  it  was  realised,  one  of  the  Zulu  maidservants 
said,  "  Look,  they  are  killing  the  Boers  now."  A  great 
commotion  was  seen  to  be  taking  place  in  one  of  the  large 
cattle  kraals  at  Ungungunhlovu  and  a  loud  shouting  and 
shrieking  rent  the  air.  Very  shortly,  excited  multitudes  of 
blacks  were  seen  to  be  pouring  out  at  the  gate  and  dragging 
helpless  men  along  the  ground  towards  the  skeleton-covered 
execution  hill.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  their  struggles 
were  over  and  sixty-six  more  dead  bodies  were  left  to  the 
voracity  of  the  vultures.  The  warriors  then  with  their 
accustomed  yells  and  dancing,  returned  to  Dingaan  and 
received  his  approval  of  the  bloody  deed.  The  account  of 
what  happened  in  the  kraal  must  have  come  through  native 
sources  as  none  of  the  victims  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  According 
to  this,  the  negotiations  between  Dingaan  and  the  Boers 
for  the  possession  of  Natal,  were  either  completed  or  were 
to  have  been  so  on  this  day.  In  any  case,  the  whole  of  the 
Boers,  as  a  farewell  ceremony,  were  invited  into  Dingaan's 
kraal  to  witness  a  further  military  display,  of  which  by  this 
time,  they  must  have  been  somewhat  tired.  They  were  given 
to  understand  that  it  was  against  Zulu  military  etiquette 
for  strangers  to  take  arms  into  the  king's  quarters,  they 
therefore  had  to  leave  their  guns  outside  with  the  horses, 
both  remaining  in  charge  of  the  Hottentot  servants.  It  is 
strange  that  Retief  and  his  followers  with  all  their  experience 
of  Kaffir  treachery,  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
enticed  into  such  a  trap  as  this.  They  were  seated  upon  the 
ground  drinking  milk  or  ttwala  (Kaffir  beer),  while  the 
Zulu  warriors,  formed  in  a  circle  round  them,  were  dancing 
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and  gradually  closing  in  upon  the  unsuspecting  guests.  CHAP. 
When  they  were  completely  and  hopelessly  hemmed  in, 
Dingaan  shouted  "  Bulala  amatagati  "  (Kill  the  wizards). 
Then  with  a  simultaneousness  which  could  not  have  been 
improved  upon  by  much  rehearsing,  the  Zulus  fell  upon  the 
helpless  Boers,  who,  almost  before  they  realised  their 
situation,  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  many  times  their 
number  and  dragged  along  to  the  place  of  death.  Not 
even  the  Hottentot  servants,  about  thirty,  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  horses  outside  the  town,  were  allowed  to  escape. 
All  except  one1  were  murdered,  the  horses  and  guns  thus 
became  Dingaan's  property.  The  total  number  of  individuals 
slaughtered  on  this  occasion  was  considerably  over  a 
hundred.  For  besides  the  sixty-six  men  and  thirty  servants, 
it  is  said  that  eleven  women  and  thirty-seven  children  had 

1  This  survivor,  an  old  man   of  80  was  living  in  Weenen  some  years 
ago  and  was  interviewed  on  these   matters  by  a  correspondent  of   the 
Natal  Witness.     He  said  that  his  parents  were  slaves  and  that  he  could 
remember  as  a  child,  being  sold  in  the  market  square  (probably  in  Church 
Square  under  the  old  "  slave  tree  ")  in  Cape  Town.    He  was  bought  by 
Pieter  Retief  and  worked  for  him  until  the  massacre  of  1838.    He  accom- 
panied Retief  during  his  trek  and  remembered  travelling  over  a  country 
until  they  came  to  the  edge  of  a  range  of  mountains  when  they  saw  the 
Zulu  country  (Natal.)    "  I  rode  behind  my  master  on  his  spare  horse  and 
carried  his  haversack.  .  .  .  At  length  we  met  the  Zulu  King,  who  was  very 
kind  to  us.    I  was  not  permitted  to  hear  what  took  place  between  him  and 
my  master,  but  I  heard  my  master  tell  others  that  the  King  had  given  him 
the  country.     After  two  or  three  days  indaba  I  and  the  other  three  after- 
riders  were  told  to  get  the  horses  ready,  as  we  were  going  back.    Before 
they  started,  however,  the  King  sent  to  invite  the  white  men   to    drink 
with  him  in  his  kraal.    I  followed  my  master  and  the  others  to  the  gate  of 
the  King's  place,  but  I  was  afraid  to  enter,  because  I  was  only  a  black 
slave.     I  think  my  master  must  have  suspected  some  trouble,  for  he  gave 
me  his  coloured  handkerchief  before  he  went  into  the  kraal,  and  told  me 
that  if  he  was  delayed  or  made  a  prisoner  I  was  to  take  it  back  as  a  token 
and  tell  his  wife.    I  sat  down  about  50  vards  outside  the  cattle  kraal  and 
waited,  the  white  men  were  inside  the  circle  of  Dingaan's  warriors.    None 
of  these  were  armed,  but  their  assegais  were  all  concealed  in  front  of 
their  feet  where  they  sat.    The  dry  dung  and  dust  of  the  kraal  was  piled 
over  them.    There  was  a  loud  shout  ;    some  signal  was  given.     I  sprang 
up  on  some  rocks,  and  could  see  the  white  men  standing  together  unarmed. 
The  Zulus  rushed  on  them,  and  they  fell.    My  master  was  one  of  the  last 
to  fall.    I  saw  the  assegai  pierce  his  breast,  below  the  throat.    I  screamed 
out  with  terror,  and  some  Zulus  rushed  at  me,  wounding  me  in  the  thigh 
and  arm.    I  fled  to  where  the  horses  were,  and  jumping  on  one  galloped 
away.    The  other  three  after-riders  were  killed,  I  heard,  and  their  horses 
captured.     I  galloped  to  the  nearest  laager,  which  was  then  at  Blaauw- 
krantz  and  reported  the  matter."     Referring  to  some  matters  of  a  later 
date,  he  continued,  "  I  was  still  a  slave  without  a  master,  but  I  reckoned 
my  home  was  with  Mrs.  Retief.    When  the  Boers  retired  they  left  us  and 
the  British  gave  us  our  freedom.     I  preferred  to  stay  with  the  Boers, 
however,  and  went  up  country  to  Pretorius  and  Kritzinger." 
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CHAP,  accompanied  the  expedition,  all  of  whom  shared  the  fate  of 
the  men.  This,  however,  was  only  the  smaller  part  of  the 
bloody  work  which  Dingaan  had  premeditated  and  in  which 
he  achieved  almost  all  the  success  he  desired.  That  astute 
tyrant  undoubtedly  fully  realised  that  such  a  crime  as  he 
had  committed  would  very  soon  be  followed  by  some  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Boers  who  were  in  Natal  to  revenge 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  friends.  And  it  is  equally 
certain  that  by  means  of  his  spies  he  knew  quite  well  where 
they  were  as  well  as  other  details  concerning  them.  Hence, 
after  having  received  the  customary  salute  of  his  warriors 
on  their  return  from  the  fatal  hill,  he  immediately  sent 
a  vast  commando  of  some  thousands  to  the  Bushman's  and 
Blaauwkrantz  rivers  in  order  to  exterminate  the  encamp- 
ments there  before  the  news  of  what  had  happened  at 
Ungungunhlovu  could  reach  them.  The  Zulus  were  eleven 
days  on  this  journey. 

In  the  meantime,  the  missionaries  and  the  Europeans 
living  with  them  in  Dingaan's  vicinity  suffered  terrible 
anxiety  and  dread,  for  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
messengers  of  death  would  not  arrive  at  any  moment. 
It  was  necessary  to  feign  confiding  fearlessness  and  friend- 
ship towards  the  king  and  to  conceal  their  burning  desire 
to  get  beyond  his  reach  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
Besides  the  Rev.  F.  Owen,  there  were,  at  greater  distances, 
the  Revs.  A.  Grout,  Champion,  Venables  and  Dr.  Wilson, 
American  missionaries,  all  of  whom  likewise  saw  the 
expediency  of  leaving  that  country,  but  of  doing  so  warily. 
On  the  morning  after  the  massacre,  two  indunas,  messengers 
from  the  king,  visited  Mr.  Owen.  They  told  him  that 
Dingaan  had  no  intention  of  hurting  the  missionaries  as 
they  were  "  King  George's  children  "  and  had  come  into  his 
country  "  few  by  few,"  but  the  Boers  were  not  and  had 
come  like  an  army.  The  conduct  of  these  two  men,  however, 
was  not  very  assuring,  as,  before  they  left,  they  insisted  on 
examining  the  hut  and  waggon.  On  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  Mr.  Owen  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  go  to 
Dingaan  and  to  tell  him  that  he  wished  to  leave  him.  Having 
presented  him  with  a  piece  of  handsome  red  cloth  he  proffered 
his  request  and  in  answer  to  Dingaan's  question  as  to  why 
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he  wished  to  leave,  he  replied  that  he  felt  sure  there  would  CHAP, 
be  war  with  the  Boers.  Dingaan  told  him  to  come  again 
the  next  day  for  his  answer.  Accordingly  on  the  10th 
Mr.  Owen  again  presented  himself,  but  this  time  he  found 
that  the  interview  was  to  be  in  the  presence  of  several 
indunas.  Instead  of  the  affable  manner  of  the  previous  day, 
Dingaan  assumed  an  imperious  and  threatening  attitude 
and  told  Mr.  Owen  that  if  he  had  not  asked  to  go,  he  would 
have  sent  him  away,  for  he  had  heard  that  he  (Mr.  Owen) 
had  reviled  him  and  spoken  of  him  as  an  evil-doer.  The 
explanation  of  this  was  that  the  Zulu  maidens  in  Mr.  Owen's 
service  had  overheard  or  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Owen 
had  mentioned  Dingaan  as  such  in  his  prayers,  and  this 
had  been  made  known  to  the  king.  In  the  end  the  mission- 
aries succeeded  in  extricating  themselves  and  after  a  difficult 
journey  of  some  weeks  arrived  at  Port  Natal. 

After  the  departure  of  Retief  and  his  party  to  the  Zulu 
capital,  the  large  number  of  Boer  families  which  had 
descended  the  Drakensberg,  scattered  themselves  in  small 
parties  over  the  lands  along  the  Blaauwkrantz  and  Bush- 
man's rivers,  some  being  as  far  as  ten  miles  from  others. 
Probably  anticipating  the  Zulu  king's  consent  to  their 
occupation  of  that  country  and  not  suspecting  any  danger, 
their  wanderings  and  troubles  seemed  to  be  at  an  end  and 
in  their  waggons  and  skin  tents  they  formed  their  temporary 
homes.  There  but  needed  then,  for  the  completion  of  their 
happiness,  the  return  of  the  fathers  and  husbands  who  had 
gone  to  Dingaan.  But  disquieting  rumours  soon  infected 
the  community.  The  absence  of  these  men  seemed  unduly 
long,  and,  worse  still,  it  was  said  that  one  Zulu  had  been 
heard  calling  to  another  at  a  distance  and  saying  that  all 
the  white  men  had  been  killed  by  Dingaan  and  further 
that  a  Zulu  army  was  approaching  those  parts.  Sceptical 
as  most  were  with  regard  to  these  rumours,  some  felt  it 
prudent  to  treat  them  seriously  and  to  ascertain  their  truth. 
On  the  15th  therefore,  a  small  party  of  horsemen  set  out 
northward  and  crossed  the  Tugela  into  Dingaan's  territory, 
pretending  to  be  searching  for  buffalo.  They  met  an  old 
Zulu  who  seemed  excitedly  anxious  to  know  where  they 
were  going,  and  who,  on  hearing  their  pretended  object, 
VOL.   IV.  4  E 
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CHAP.  veiy  strongly  urged,  even  insisted  upon,  their  taking  a 
different  direction,  where,  he  said,  plenty  of  buffalo  would 
be  found.  They  allowed  themselves  thus  to  be  turned  out 
of  their  course  and  found  neither  buffalo  nor  Zulu  army. 
This,  all  the  time,  was  encamped  behind  a  hill  and  would 
most  certainly  have  been  discovered  had  the  Boers  proceeded 
in  their  original  direction.  The  old  Zulu  knew  what  he  was 
about.  The  party  then  returned  to  the  waggons  and  allayed 
the  fears  of  the  timid  and  suspicious. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  February,  while 
it  was  yet  dark,  there  being  no  moon,  the  stillness  of  the 
camp  was  broken  by  the  sudden  barking  of  dogs.  W.  J. 
Bezuidenhout1  tells  us  that  thinking  a  tiger  (leopard)  was 
being  attacked  by  them,  he  ran  out,  slenderly  clad  as  he 
was,  to  urge  them  on.  When  at  some  little  distance  he 
heard  the  whirr  of  assegais  flying  past  him  and  the  stifled 
voices  of  natives,  and  then,  to  his  horror,  he  discovered  that 
the  camp  was  being  attacked  by  Zulus.  Instantly  he  rushed 
back  towards  the  waggons,  shouting  as  loudly  as  he  could 
to  wake  all  and  then  found  that  the  Zulus  had  surrounded 
the  camp.  Charging  his  way  through  them  to  get  his  gun, 
he  heard  his  father  exclaim  "  Oh,  God,"  and  realised  from 
the  sound  of  his  voice  that  he  was  suffocating  with  blood, 
Having  obtained  his  gun,  he  rushed  again  through  the  lines 
of  the  attacking  enemy,  when  he  received  wounds  in  his 
breast,  thigh  and  knee  and  fled  to  the  cattle  among  which 
he  took  refuge.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  used  his  gun  at 
all  or  took  any  steps  to  drive  back  the  enemy  or  protect 
his  people.  After  a  time  all  the  shouting  and  screaming 
ceased  and  only  the  sound  of  the  tearing  of  tents  and  the 
destruction  of  waggons  was  heard.  All  his  party  except 
a  brother,  who  also  succeeded  in  running  away,  were  killed, 
namely,  his  father,  mother,  wife  with  a  thiee-days-old  infant, 
his  mother-in-law,  his  married  sister  with  her  child,  two 
other  sisters  and  a  younger  brother. 

The  Zulu  army  must  have  been  divided  into  a  number 
of  smaller  sections  before  they  reached  the  Boers,  and  must 
also  have  been  well  informed  by  spies  of  the  exact  where- 
abouts  of  the   different  encampments,   for  the   attack  was 
1  Vide  Bird's  Annals  of  Natal,  p.  367. 
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so  sudden  and  simultaneous  on  different  places,  that  these  CHAP, 
suffered  much  the  same  fate  as  Bezuidenhout's  party.  Not 
only  was  every  individual  killed,  but  the  bodies  were  after- 
wards found  in  the  most  horribly  mutilated  conditions. 
All  the  cattle  were  driven  off,  movable  property  taken  away 
and  the  waggons  burnt.  Others  at  a  distance  wTere  more 
fortunate,  for  either  warned  by  the  shouts  and  screams  of 
those  first  attacked,  or  by  the  arrival  of  someone  who  had 
escaped,  they  were  able  to  take  some  steps  towards  defence. 
Bezuidenhout  was  one  who,  wounded  though  he  was,  ran  and 
warned  others  who  were  still  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

As  soon  as  the  first  glimmer  of  daylight  permitted,  those 
who  were  so  far  unscathed  set  about  putting  the  waggons 
in  laager  form  and  making  other  usual  arrangements  for 
defence.  No  unnecessary  step,  for  almost  before  all  was 
ready,  attacks  were  made  and  kept  up  the  whole  day.  In 
these  cases,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  was  the  Zulus  who 
suffered,  for  not  a  single  Boer  was  killed,  while  the  enemy, 
finding  their  assegais  useless  against  the  guns,  left  many 
of  their  numbers  dead  around  these  laagers. 

A  spirited  incident  worth  recording  in  connection  with 
the  events  of  this  day  is  that  of  eight  families  which  managed 
to  escape  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill  and  were  almost 
immediately  surrounded  by  over  a  thousand  Zulus.  The 
fourteen  men  of  the  party,  by  maintaining  a  constant  fire 
in  all  directions,  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  until  their  ammunition 
was  almost  exhausted  and  destruction  seemed  inevitable. 
Two  others  Boers,  learning  their  plight,  forced  their  way 
through  the  hostile  ranks  with  a  further  supply  and  assisted 
in  the  defence  ;  the  Zulus  retired  leaving  eighty  of  their 
number  dead.  After  the  murderous  exploits  of  this  day, 
with  something  over  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  the 
Zulu  army  moved  off  towards  the  Tugela.  The  numbers 
of  people  they  left  killed  (not  including  their  own)  were 
40  men,  45  women,  148  children  and  about  250  servants, 
Hottentots  and  slaves. 

As  soon  as  it  was  safe,  the  people  went  out  and  searched 
for  the  wounded  and  any  who  might  still  be  alive.  All 
then  seem  to  have  collected  at  the  places  of  Retief  and 
Greyling  which  were  at  a  distance  of  some  few  miles  and 
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CHAP.  had  not  been  attacked  Maritz,  with  fifty  men,  determined 
to  follow  the  Zulus  in  order  to  retake  the  cattle.  They 
followed  them  and  caught  them  at  the  Tugela  while  they 
were  getting  the  animals  through  The  Zulus  offered  no 
resistance  but  fled  into  the  water  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  Boers  opened  fire  upon 
them,  when  many  were  either  shot  or  drowned  With  a 
considerable  number  of  the  recaptured  cattle,  the  commando 
returned    to   the    combined   encampment. 

Thus  ended  the  first  episode  in  the  long  struggle  with 
the  Zulus  which  was  to  be  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the 
history  of  the  first  few  years  of  the  contact  of  these  people 
with  the  Boers,  and  an  unhappy  augury  for  the  long  desired 
life  of  peace  and  happiness  which  the  latter  had  hoped 
to  gain  for  themselves  by  abandoning  their  homes  in  the 
Colony.  In  no  sense  can  it  be  said  that  they  brought  this 
awful  calamity  upon  themselves.  In  good  faith  they  entered 
Natal,  believing  that  Dingaan  was  prepared  to  permit  it  ; 
they  were  prepared  to  settle  down  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  molesting  anyone  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
done  so,  had  they  been  permitted.  Ever  since  the  Boer  of 
the  Eastern  Province  had  been  in  contact  with  the  Kaffir, 
he  had  been  continually  despoiled  by  him  ;  now  in  Natal 
the  Zulu  is  to  prove  a  worse  enemy,  and  in  the  future  there 
was  in  store  for  him  the  hardly  less  disastrous  native  troubles 
in  the  yet  unformed  Free  State  and  Transvaal.  Whatever 
were  the  failings  of  the  Boer  character— and  probably 
they  were  no  worse  than  those  of  other  people — a  careful 
study  of  their  history  cannot  but  excite  feelings  of  sympathy 
for  their  many  troubles  and  an  admiration  for  their  bravery 
in  overcoming  them 

Appendix  to  Chapter  I 
In  connection  with  this  wholesale  massacre,  there  is  an 
important  and  serious  question  which  merits  some  notice. 
It  has  been  said  that  Dingaan  was  instigated  to  commit 
this  awful  crime  by  some  of  the  British  residents  in  Natal  ; 
the  inference  from  the  statements  being  that  had  not  this 
malign  influence  operated  upon  his  mind,  he  would  not 
have  killed  the  Boers,   and,  therefore,   as  one  who  incites 
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another  to  do  a  wrong  act  is  as  guilty,  morally  at  all  events,  CHAP. 
as   the    actual   wrong-doer,   the   blood   of  these   murdered 
Dutchmen  is  upon  the  head  of  these  British  subjects. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution,  so  to  speak,  is  as  follows  : 
The  Rev.  E.  Smit,  who  was  one  of  those  who  had  escaped 
with  his  life  at  the  Blaauwkrantz  river,  says,  in  his  diary 
for  May  2nd,  1838,1  that  after  Retief 's  first  visit  in  November, 
1837,  Dingaan  wrote  to  Captain  Gardiner,  the  naval  officer 
who  had  turned  missionary  among  the  Zulus,  and  asked 
him  what  he  ought  to  do  with  Retief  and  his  Boers  when 
they  returned  from  Sikonyela  ;  Gardiner  replied  that  those 
people  had  deserted  from  their  king  and  that  he  could  do 
with  them  as  he  did  with  his  own  people  when  they  deserted. 
Afterwards,  still  according  to  Smit,  Stubbs  and  Blanckenberg 
talked  treacherously  with  Dingaan  about  killing  the  Boers 
and  further  that  Gardiner  with  three  more  Englishmen 
incited  Dingaan  to  fall  upon  them  pretending  that  they 
were  bad  men.  All  this  would  appear  to  be  what  Smit 
had  heard,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  any  correspondence 
between  Dingaan  and  Gardiner  or,  in  fact,  to  have  known 
anything  at  first-hand. 

D.  P  Bezuidenhout,  who  was  wounded  in  the  midnight 
attack  as  mentioned  above,  writing  in  18792  says,  "  Whilst 
Retief  had  been  absent  at  Sikonyela's,  two  of  the  English 
from  Natal  (viz.,  Garnett  and  Stubbs)  had  been  at  Dingaan's 
and  asked  him  "  What  is  your  law  as  to  deserters  who  are 
unfaithful  to  their  King  ?  Dingaan  said  that,  according 
to  his  laws,  such  deserters  must  be  put  to  death.  Garnett 
and  Stubbs  then  said  that  we  were  deserters." 

Charl  Celliers,  writing  about  these  events  in  18483  or 
later,  says,  "  We  have  been  informed,"  and  then  gives  much 
the  same  statements  as  above,  but  with  the  variation  that 
Dingaan  asking  the  visiting  missionary  how  he  should  act, 
"  was  told  that  he  ought  to  know  without  being  told  what 
should  be  done  with  such  vagabonds." 

J.N.  Boshoff  arrived  in  Natal  in  May,  1838,  three  months 
after  these  events  had  happened,  and  then  wrote  long  letters 

1  Vide  Uit  het  Dagboek  van  Erasmus  Smit,  p.  71. 

1  Vide  Bird's  Annals,  "  A  pioneer's  narrative,"  p.  367. 

»  Vide  Bird's  Annals,  p.  241. 
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CHAP.  to  the  Grahamstown  Journal.  His  statements  are  similar 
to  the  above. 

J.  H.  Hattingh,  sen.,  a  most  unreliable  witness,1  states 
that  after  Retief's  party  had  fired  the  salute  on  their  arrival 
at  Ungungunhlovu  on  February  3rd,  Owen  went  to  Dingaan 
and  asked  him  whether  he  knew  that  these  people  were 
deserters,  that  they  would  rob  him  of  his  country,  he  (Owen) 
knew  them,  they  had  run  away  from  their  King.  All  these 
accounts  so  far  look  as  if,  with  variations,  their  origin  had 
been  Smit's  statement  of  May,  1838. 

But  it  is  said,  there  comes  from  the  British  side,  a 
statement  that  some  such  communication  was  made  to 
Dingaan,  but  an  entirely  different  person  is  accused.  It  is, 
however,  only  hearsay  evidence  upon  hearsay  evidence. 
On  July  20th,  1838,  one  Parker,  a  deserter  from  the  British 
army,  who  was  then  in  Natal,  wrote  to  Major  Charters, 
military  secretary  to  Sir  George  Napier,  telling  him  that 
the  murders  of  Retief  and  his  party  had  been  caused  by 
the  "  treachery  of  an  Englishman  named  Cane.  ...  It 
appears  that  the  man  Cane,  afraid,  after  Dingaan's  favourable 
reception  of  Retief,  and  on  his  first  visit,  lest  the  farmers 
should  settle  in  Natal,  sent  a  message  to  Dingaan,  after 
Retief  had  left  his  kraal,  telling  the  Zulu  king  that  the 
Boers  had  run  away  from  the  Colony  against  the  wishes 
of  the  English  Government,  and  that  they  (the  Boers) 
intended  to  drive  him  from  his  country,  and  that  he  need 
not  be  under  any  fear  of  the  English,  as  they  would  not 
assist  the  Boers."  Parker  says  he  was  told  this  by  one 
D.  Toohey,  a  clerk  to  one  of  the  Port  Natal  merchants, 
and  that  Toohey  had  received  it  from  Cane  himself.  Theal 
says  a  similar  charge  was  brought  against  H.  Ogle,  another 
of  the  Port  Natal  traders. 

From  the  above,  and  more  of  the  same  nature,  it  is 
difficult  to  substantiate,  against  anyone,  a  definite  charge 
of  instigating  Dingaan  to  commit  this  murder.  His  own 
unaided  disposition  was  always  too  much  in  that  direction. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  talk,  and  even 
to  Dingaan,  about  these  people  being  deserters.    How  could 

1  Vide  Herinneringe  van  J.  H.  Hattingh,  sen.,  in  Voortrekkermense, 
p.  154- 
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it  have  been  otherwise  ?  Taking  a  general  view  of  all  the  CHAP, 
circumstances,  we  see  hundreds  of  strangers  seeking  per- 
mission to  settle  in  Dingaan's  territory  and  actually  going 
there  before  this  is  given.  What  is  more  natural  than  the 
rise  of  the  questions  as  to  who  they  were  and  why  they  had 
come  ?  And  whom  could  this  more  concern  than  Dingaan 
himself  ?  He  is  undoubtedly  told  that  these  homeless  and 
friendless  people  had  run  away  from  their  king,  which  was 
perfectly  true,  and,  without  too  careful  an  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  are  called  "  deserters."  Even  if  the 
informers,  whoever  they  were,  had  known,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  explain  to  Dingaan  the  perfectly 
justifiable  reasons  the  Boers  had  had  for  leaving  the  Colony, 
or  that  they  had  done  so  in  an  honourable  and  open  manner, 
if  not  with  the  approval,  certainly  not  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  Lieut. -Governor  and  Attorney-General.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  Dingaan's 
action  in  any  such  considerations  as  these.  It  is  quite 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  his  own  bloodthirsty  disposition 
and  his  fear  of  their  power.  "  There  was  but  one  true 
reason,"  says  Mr.  Owen  in  his  diary  for  February  7th, 
"  the  dread  of  their  power."  Be  it  remembered  that  Dingaan 
was  already  aware  of  what  the  Boers  had  been  able  to  do 
against  Moselikatze  and  Sikonyela,  he  knew  they  had  fire- 
arms and,  in  short,  he  realised  that  they  were  a  formidable 
body  compared  with  the  handful  of  English  traders  at 
Port  Natal.  With  these  convictions  and  possessing  the  huge, 
well  disciplined  and  reckless  army,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  his  attempt  to  exterminate  the  peaceable  invaders.  No 
instigation  of  British  subjects  in  Natal  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  The  following  extracts  from  two  letters  written 
very  shortly  after  the  event — and  by  two  British  subjects  in 
Natal,   well  summarise  the   question  : 

From  Alex.  Biggar  to  Captain  Evatt,  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
March  17th,  1838.  "  That  Dingaan  meant  to  kill  the  Boers 
whenever  he  could,  there  is  abundant  proof.  Retief  and  his 
party  owed  their  safety  on  the  former  occasion  to  the  refusal 
of  a  chief  to  whom  Dingaan  had  given  orders  to  kill  them, 
and  for  which  refusal  he  was  nearly  destroyed  by  Dingaan 
and   obliged   to  fly  to   this   place   (Port   Natal)   for  safety. 
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CHAP,  i  wrote  to  Retief  to  caution  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and 
he  had  warnings  from  other  quarters  not  to  place  too  much 
confidence." 

From  the  Rev.  F.  Owen  to  the  Rev.  McCleland,  Port 
Elizabeth,  March  16th,  1838.  "The  motive  he  (Dingaan) 
assigned  for  this  base  action,  was  that  they  intended  to  kill 
him.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  a  mask  of  friendship, 
which  he  had  put  on,  he  was  long  before  this  visit,  planning 
their  destruction  ;  he  appears  to  have  been  afraid  of  them. 
He  looked  upon  such  formidable  neighbours  with  a  jealous 
and  suspicious  eye,  and  therefore  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  slaughter  a  large  body  of  them." 


CHAPTER  II 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   DUTCH   REPUBLIC   IN   NATAL 

When,  after  the  massacres  at  the  Bushman's  and  Blaauw-  CHAP, 
krantz  rivers  and  the  Zulu  regiments  had  at  length  retired 
northward  beyond  the  Tugela,  the  surviving  Boers  were 
able  to  realise  the  danger  which  must  attend  their  attempted 
settlement  in  Natal.  The  terrible  shocks  which  the  com- 
munity had  so  recently  suffered  raised  the  question  of  the 
prudence  of  abandoning  the  country  thus  early  and  returning 
to  the  apparently  less  dangerous  regions  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. Or,  on  the  other  hand,  now  that  they  had  become  so 
painfully  aware  of  the  savage  character  of  their  Zululand 
neighbours,  and  in  view  of  their  previous  success  against 
Moselikatze,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  to 
keep  their  powder  dry  and  endeavour  to  hold  their  own  and 
make  their  homes  in  Natal,  as  well  perhaps  as  to  attempt 
the  punishment  of  Dingaan  and  his  warriors  for  their 
atrocities.  In  the  end,  the  latter  view  prevailed.  The  news 
of  the  dreadful  bloodshed  having  reached  the  Boers  who 
were  still  beyond  the  Drakensberg,  Potgieter  and  Uys 
with  their  adherents  hurried  to  the  assistance  of  their  kins- 
men with  a  view  to  taking  the  field  against  their  blood- 
thirsty enemy.  It  was  a  brave  decision.  For  even  with  the 
compensation  for  the  losses  of  their  menfolk,  the  total 
number  of  those  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  a  mere  handful 
when  compared  with  the  many  thousands  of  the  well- 
disciplined  and  reckless  combatants  which  constituted 
Dingaan's  army.  The  deadly  successes  which  had  attended 
the  Zulu  enterprises  so  far  had  been  due  entirely  to  that 
unpreparedness  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  which  had  been 
born  of  their  trust  in   Dingaan's  profession  of  friendship. 
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CHAP.  The  assistance  which  eventually  arrived  from  beyond 
the  Drakensberg  was  not  that  which  was  necessary  or 
had  been  looked  for.  Letters  of  appeal  had  been  sent  to 
the  emigrants  who  were  still  about  the  Modder,  Riet  and 
Caledon  rivers,  but  of  the  large  number  of  men  who  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  willing  to  aid  their 
sorrowing  friends,  only  eight  went  forward  from  those  parts. 
Boshoff,  in  his  account  of  his  journey  from  New  Hantam 
to  Natal,  says,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Moroko's  station, 
Thaba  N'Chu,  "  A  body  of  200  men  was  expected  here 
on  the  1 2th  from  the  Riet  and  Modder  rivers  on  their  way 
to  join  the  emigrants,  but  only  two  arrived."  It  is  not 
clear  what  the  magnitude  of  the  force  was  which  accom- 
panied Uys  and  Potgieter  into  Natal  ;  it  could  not  have 
been  great,  however,  for  combined  with  those  already  in 
Natal,  the  number  which  set  out  on  the  expedition  was 
only  347.  After  the  death  of  Retief,  Maritz  became  the 
head  of  the  Natal  parties.  In  view  of  his  previous  record 
and  in  the  general  fitness  of  things,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  have  been  the  recognised  leader 
and  chief  adviser  in  the  course  of  action  which  was  then  in 
contemplation.  But  the  consciousness  of  self-importance 
and  the  petty  jealousies  which  had  been  the  bane  of  Voor- 
trekker  welfare  from  the  beginning — and  continued  to 
the  end — operated  at  this  critical  juncture.  Uys  refused 
to  act  in  second  place  to  Maritz  and  Potgieter's  high  estimate 
of  his  own  bravery  and  wisdom  forbade  him  subordinating 
himself  to  either.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed  that  Maritz 
should  remain  in  the  camp — perhaps  not  an  unwise  decision 
as  he  was  in  poor  health  and  somewhat  lacking  in  activity, 
in  fact,  he  died  before  the  year  was  out  (September  23rd, 
1838) — while  Uys  and  Potgieter  should  act  as  independent 
generals  of  equal  rank.  From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
"  overberg  "  people,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  February 
until  April,  preparations  for  the  campaign  against  Dingaan 
were   in   progress 

The  few  Englishmen  at  Port  Natal  (Durban)  were 
willing  to  take  their  part  in  the  movement,  as  two  of  their 
number  had  been  killed,  Halstead  at  Ungungunhlovu 
and   G.    Biggar  at   the    Boers'     camp  ;    further,    although 
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Dingaan  had  not,  so  far,  shown  them  any  decided  hostility,  CHAP. 
it  was  quite  certain  that  in  the  event  of  the  Boers  being 
finally  crushed  by  the  Zulus,  their  situation  would  be  most 
precarious.  It  might  at  first  appear  that  any  assistance 
which  so  small  a  number  could  afford  would  have  been 
insignificant.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many 
hundreds  of  Zulus  had  deserted  from  Chaka  and  Dingaan, 
had  taken  refuge  with  these  English  traders  and  had  attached 
themselves  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recognise  them 
as  chiefs.  These  "  chiefs  "  could  command  considerable 
bodies  of  fighting  men.  The  assistance  to  be  obtained  from 
Port  Natal  therefore,  could  be  of  some  considerable  value 
in    a    well-organised    campaign. 

xAbout  April  5th  four  commandos  set  out  and  moved 
towards  Dingaan's  headquarters.  There  were  those  under 
Potgieter  and  Uys  from  the  Boer  camps,  consisting  entirely 
of  armed  and  mounted  Boers  ;  and  those,  acting  indepen- 
dently under  the  leaderships  of  H.  Ogle  and  John  Cane 
from  Port  Natal.  This  force  consisted  of  twenty  Europeans, 
the  same  number  of  Hottentots  and  about  1,200  renegade 
Zulus. 

Following,  in  the  first  place,  the  fortunes  of  the  Boers. 
On  the  third  day  of  their  northward  journey  they  came  in 
sight  of  a  large  party  of  Zulus  decorated  in  the  usual  warrior 
style  and  carrying  shield  and  assegai  ;  they  were,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  Zulu  army.  In  apparent  fear,  these  Zulus  retreated 
on  seeing  the  advance  of  the  horsemen — and  continued  the 
retreat  until  the  fifth  morning.  In  reality  this  was  nothing 
but  a  common  warfare  ruse  among  natives,  namely,  that  of 
luring  on  their  pursuers  until  they  had  entrapped  them  in 
some  difficult  pass  or  valley  where  hundreds  of  others  were 
in  biding  in  readiness  to  destroy  them.  It  had  worked 
successfully  when  Bailie's  party,  in  1835,  was  massacred  on 
Tabindoda,  but  unsuccessfully  in  the  case  of  the  flight  of 
Hintza.  On  this  fifth  morning,  the  Boers  found  that  their 
path  lay  through  a  defile  between  two  high  hills  and  so 
narrow   that  they  were   compelled   to   ride   in   single   file. 

1  A.  Biggar,  in  a  letter  to  Capt.  Evatt,  Port  Natal,  March  17th,  1838, 
says  "  Our  commando  left  on  the  13th  in  the  direction  of  the  Boers,  not 
to  join  but  to  co-operate  with  them."     {Chase  Papers,  p.  8.) 
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CHAP.  They  reached  the  end  safely.  At  some  distance  in  advance, 
but  separated  from  them  by  a  ground  cut  up  by  dongas  or 
ditches,  there  was  another  ridge  of  somewhat  steep  ascent. 
On  this  two  large  Zulu  regiments  came  into  view,  one  on 
the  left  and  another  on  the  right.  Having  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge,  it  was  agreed  that  Potgieter  should  attack 
the  former  while  Uys  turned  his  attention  to  the  greater 
number  on  the  right.  The  spare  horses  having  been  tied 
together  and  left  on  the  lower  ground,  the  operations  com- 
menced. Uys  and  his  men,  about  170  in  all,  dashed  up  the 
side  of  the  hill  and  came  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the 
Zulus,  who  were  squatting  upon  the  ground  but  ready  to 
spring  forward.  This,  in  a  moment,  they  did,  but  the  Boers 
being  quite  ready  for  them  fired  a  volley  which  knocked 
over  about  a  hundred  and  threw  the  others  into  confusion. 
They  quickly  recovered,  and  were  prepared  for  another 
rush  forward  when  the  guns  were  also  again  ready  and  many 
more  of  the  Zulus  were  mown  down.  Considering  the 
number  of  men  Uys  had  with  him — about  half  of  the  total 
number  on  the  expedition — and  as,  probably  at  that  short 
range,  nearly  every  bullet  found  a  billet,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  over  two  hundred  were  killed  in  this  first  encounter. 
The  total  number  which  fell  in  the  whole  affair  is  given  as 
between  six  and  seven  hundred.  The  continuous  firing  threw 
the  main  body  of  the  Zulus  into  such  confusion  that  they 
scattered  and  fled.  The  Boers  in  their  excitement  chased 
them  and  got  separated  into  smaller  parties,  but  all  again 
reassembled  except  a  small  band  with  Uys  himself.  They  had 
gone  so  far  ahead  that  on  endeavouring  to  return  they 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  Zulus,  who, 
having  lain  concealed  in  some  of  the  dongas  of  the  part, 
now  came  out  and  attacked  them.  The  only  expedient  for 
extricating  themselves  which  presented  itself  to  the  Boers 
was  that  of  the  concentration  of  their  fire  on  one  part  of  the 
cordon  and  rushing  through  the  gap  thus  made.  This  was 
done,  but  with  the  loss  of  seven  of  their  number.  Uys,  having 
thus  escaped  and  riding  on  to  reach  the  others,  unwisely 
stopped  to  sharpen  the  flint  of  his  gun  ;  while  doing  so  he 
was  pierced  in  the  side  by  an  assegai.  He  bled  profusely. 
But  dangerous  as  he  must  have  known  his  case  to  be,  thought 
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for  himself  did  not  dull  his  sympathy  and  concern  for  others.  CHAP. 
Seeing  a  wounded  comrade  whose  horse  could  carry  him  no 
further,  he  assisted  him  on  his  own,  until,  from  loss  of  blood, 
he  fainted  and  had  himself  to  be  held  on  his  horse  by  two 
other  heroes  who  risked  their  lives  to  save  him.  Recovering 
somewhat  he  asked  to  be  put  upon  the  ground.  This  was 
done.  Then  knowing  he  was  dying  he  besought  his  friends 
to  leave  him  and  seek  their  own  safety  while  they  might. 
And  so  they  left  him.  His  son,  Dirk,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
seeing  his  father  still  alive  and  the  Zulus  approaching  him, 
rushed  back  and  single-handed  kept  them  for  a  time  at 
bay.  Before  long,  however,  the  courageous  boy  lay  lifeless 
beside  the  dead  body  of  his  father. 

But  how  fared  the  Potgieter  party  while  all  this  was 
taking  place  ?  That  astute  leader,  instead  of  rushing  forward, 
and  following  up  the  success  of  Uys,  remained  inactive  in 
spite  of  the  impatience  of  his  men.  Having  taken  his  time 
to  examine  dongas  and  calculated  to  his  satisfaction  his 
chances  of  success,  he  eventually  gave  orders  for  a  charge 
up  a  hill.  But  when  they  were  about  half-way  up,  like 
the  famous  Duke  of  York  who  took  ten  thousand 
men  up  the  hill  and  brought  them  down  again,  Potgieter 
ordered  his  men  to  retire  to  the  lower  land.  Eighteen  of 
them,  apparently  disgusted  with  his  pusillanimity,  themselves 
rushed  forward,  but  soon  had  to  retreat  leaving  one  of  their 
number  killed.  The  Zulus  observing  this  want  of  courage 
avalanched  down  towards  Potgieter.  The  shouting  and  the 
noise  made  by  striking  the  oxhide  shields  frightened  the 
horses  which  ran  away  and  conveniently  carried  their  riders 
with  them.  It  was  now  a  case  of  general  flight  on  the  part 
of  all,  the  more  so  as  another  regiment  of  Zulus  made  its 
appearance.  The  spare  horses,  about  sixty,  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  enemy  pursued  the  Boers  for  about  two 
hours  and  then  retired.  On  the  whole  this  was  a  decided 
victory  for  the  Zulus,  and  one  which  encouraged  them  to 
the  further  violence  yet  to  be  recorded.  As  has  been  stated 
they  lost  about  six  hundred  men— practically  all  of  whom 
must  have  fallen  to  the  Uys  guns.  The  Boers  lost  ten  men, 
nine  of  Uys'  party  and  one  of  Potgieter's.  Potgieter,  almost 
immediately  after  this,  returned  to  his  own  country  beyond 
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CHAP.  the    Drakensberg    and    mixed    no    more    in    these    Natal 
affairs.1 

The  forces  under  the  English  leaders  which  left  Natal 
had,  for  a  time,  everything  their  own  way.    After  travelling 
four  days  they  came  upon  a  Zulu  village  from  which  the 
men   were   absent — probably   on   important   business   more 
to  the  north.    As  little  opposition  could  be  offered  and  as  the 
English   leaders   were   unable   to   restrain   or   control   their 
Zulu  followers,   the  place  was  raided,   some  thousands  of 
cattle   were    driven    off   and    some   women    and    girls    were 
captured.      The   possession   and   distribution   of  this   booty 
led  to  fighting  between  the  two  parties  of  blacks  and  such 
became  the  demoralisation  among  this— at  best — disorgan- 
ised rabble,  that  any  further  advance  was  out  of  the  question. 
All  therefore  returned  to  Port  Natal.     But  the  impending 
danger  from  Zululand  was  too  great  to  permit  of  inactivity, 
the  more  so  as  a  Zulu  spy  dressed  in  Boer's  clothes  who  had 
been   caught   and  shot,   had   confessed  that  he  was   a   spy 
and  that   Dingaan  would   soon   be   among  them.      Almost 
immediately  therefore  another  expedition  set  out  from  Port 
Natal.    This  time  Ogle  and  his  people  took  no  part.    John 
Cane  and  Robert  Biggar  were  the  leaders.    They  had  with 
them  fifteen  English,  twenty  Hottentots  and  about   1,500* 
fugitive  Zulus,  who  perfectly  realised  what  would  happen 
to  them  should  they  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dingaan. 
The   Natal  commando  having,  for  four  days,  followed  its 
previous  course  and  having  crossed  the  Imvoti  river  ascended 
a  hill  and  saw,  at  some  distance,  on  another  one  a  body  of 
about    1 50  Zulus  cooking  and  resting  around  their  camp 
fires.     A  few  spies  armed  with  muskets  were  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre.     They,   apparently  unauthorisedly,  fired  upon 

1  Mr.  Boshoff,  who  with  Gideon  Joubert,  visited  the  Boer  camps  in 
June,  1838,  says  in  his  account  of  the  journey,  "  We  met  about  160  men 
.  .  .  among  whom  was  the  Commandant  Potgieter,  to  whose  bad, 
treacherous  and  cowardly  conduct  the  farmers  attribute  their  defeat  and 
the  death  of  Uys." 

1  In  all  these  accounts  the  numbers  of  natives  given  are  vague  and  of 
doubtful  reliability.  A  thousand  or  so  may  very  likely  have  appeared 
to  be  many  thousands  to  a  handful  of  men  who  had  to  oppose  them  in 
battle.  It  is  clear  that  under  the  circumstances  under  which  they  met 
no  careful  data  or  estimate  would  be  obtained.  In  this  case  D.  Toohey, 
one  of  the  English  residents  in  Natal,  writing  to  the  Grahamstown  Journal, 
gives  800  as  the  total  of  all  colours  who  went  forward  on  this  commando. 
The  number  1,500  is  given  by  W.  Wood  in  a  pamphlet  he  wrote  in  1840. 
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the  Zulus  who  fled  leaving  their  cooking-pots  and  other  CHAP, 
belongings.  The  commando  followed  them  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Tugela,  and  arriving  there  in  the  evening, 
rested  that  night.  The  next  morning,  April  17th,  the  river 
was  crossed  when  the  same  Zulus  were  again  seen.  An  attack 
upon  them  was  about  to  commence  when  the  Natal  people 
suddenly  found  themselves  almost  closed  in  by  two  large 
bodies  of  Zulus,  estimated  at  seven  thousand,  which  had 
lain  in  waiting.  The  fiercest  of  fights  forthwith  ensued. 
Three  times  the  Zulus  were  driven  back  and  three  times 
the  commando  was  repulsed,  men  on  both  sides  falling  fast. 
Then  was  seen  approaching  an  overwhelming  Zulu  army 
from  the  north,  probably  that  which  had  been  successful  in, 
and  flushed  with,  their  victory  over  the  Boers.  Biggar  now 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  dividing  his  men  into  two  bodies, 
thus  enabling  the  Zulus  to  get  between  them  and  separate 
them.  The  case  was  now  hopeless.  One  division  endeavoured 
to  escape  by  rushing  back  to  the  Tugela.  Some,  including 
four  Englishmen  and  two  or  three  Hottentots  succeeded  in 
getting  through  unharmed,  but  a  great  number  were  killed  in 
making  the  attempt.  Of  the  other  division,  almost  everyone 
seems  to  have  been  killed.  Those  who  escaped  were  pursued 
as  far  as  the  Umlahi  river  and  took  refuge  in  the  bush. 
The  total  loss  of  life  on  the  Natal  side  is  given  as  530.  This 
includes  thirteen  of  the  seventeen  Englishmen.  Among 
these  were  the  two  leaders,  R.  Biggar  and  J.  Cane,  also 
John  Stubbs  (British  settler  of  1820),  R.  and  W.  Wood. 
Probably  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed. 
The  victorious  Zulus  followed  up  their  success  by  making 
their  way  down  to  Port  Natal.  Fortunately  for  the  residents 
and  the  refugee  missionaries  with  their  families  who  were 
then  staying  in  the  embryo  Durban,  the  Zulus  took  their 
time  in  moving  down  to  that  place.  And  still  more  fortun- 
ately, there  happened  to  be  at  anchor  in  the  Bluff  channel 
a  small  trading  vessel,  the  Comet  Spies  were  stationed  at 
different  places  on  the  outskirts  to  give  warning  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy.  Before  long  the  Zulus'  fires  were 
seen  along  the  banks  of  the  Umgeni  river  and  then  the 
Europeans,  eighteen  men,  fourteen  women  and  some 
children  went  on  board  the  Comet,  while  the  natives  found 
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CHAP,  refuge  in  the  distant  bush  or  on  the  islands  in  the  bay 
For  nine  days  the  savage  Zulus  were  seen  to  be  destroying 
all  the  property  they  found  and  killing  everything,  not  a 
dog  or  fowl  was  spared.  When  they  finally  retired,  eight 
or  nine  Europeans  landed  and  recommenced  to  build  their 
fortunes,  while  the  others  returned  to  the  Colony  in  the 
Comet,  among  them  Mr.  Owen,1  who  published  his  interesting 
diary  in  the  Grahamstown  Journal  about  two  months  after- 
wards. 

Not  until  the  warlike  Zulus  had  retired  to  their  own 
country,  as  they  did  after  this  attack  on  Durban,  could  the 
new-comers  look  around  and  take  serious  thought  for  the 
future.  The  terrible  anxieties  of  the  time  had  so  far  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  any  attention  being  given  to  the 
erection  of  more  permanent  dwellings,  agriculture,  or 
other  developments  of  civilisation.  There  was  no  certainty 
that  further  attacks  might  not  at  any  time  be  made  upon 
them.  Whatever  their  prospects  may  have  been,  their 
circumstances  at  that  time  were  painful  in  the  extreme, 
so  many  of  their  beloved  menfolk  were  dead,  they  had 
sustained  such  great  losses  in  the  numbers  of  their  cattle, 
and  such  quantities  of  their  provisions  and  clothing  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  attack  on  the   17th.     Wisely,  one  of 

1  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Owen  in  this 
connection  is  interesting.  It  is  addressed  to  D.  Coates,  Esq.,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  London  : 

On  board  the  Comet, 

Port  Natal,  April  ?.6th,  1838. 
My  dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  great  disappointment  I  inform  you  of  the 
painful  necessity  which  puts  an  end  (at  least  for  the  present)  to  our 
mission  at  Port  Natal.  The  settlers  have  most  of  them  been  killed,  as 
I  informed  you  in  my  last,  together  with  about  400  of  the  natives.  The 
Boers  have  invaded  Dingaan's  country,  but  failed  of  making  that  im- 
pression on  him  which  they  anticipated.  They  lost  Peter  Uys,  their 
brave,  faithful  and  revered  Commander,  and  one  whole  division  of  150 
men  were  put  to  a  shameful  flight.  The  other  division  of  150  led  by  Peter 
Uys  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  Zulu  army  supposed  to  consist 
of  7,000  men — and  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  hard  fight  they  were  obliged 
to  make  a  lane  through  the  enemy  with  their  guns  in  order  to  effect  a 
retreat.  They  killed,  however,  it  is  said,  between  500  or  600  Zulus  and 
lost  ten  of  their  own  men.  The  Zulus  selected  very  advantageous  ground 
for  the  fight  which  took  place  within  half  an  hour's  ride  and  in  sight  of 
Unkunginghlovo,  my  late  residence.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  nth 
inst.  Whilst  I  write  the  Zulus  are  actually  at  Port  Natal — 'the  whole 
country  is  at  their  disposal  there  being  no  one  to  oppose  them.  They 
have  been  here  since  Monday,  the  23rd  inst.  We  see  them  plainly  from 
the  vessel  with  our  glasses.  The  natives  having  fled  to  the  bush  to  conceal 
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their  first  acts  was  to  send  a  deputation  of  three  men1  into  CHAP, 
the   Colony  in  order  to   make  their   circumstances   known 
to  their  friends  there  and,  if  possible,  to  procure  relief. 

Although  there  was  still  the  need  for  massed  numbers 
and  a  combined  front,  yet  the  camps  were  scattered  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  country.  That  of  Maritz  was  still  on  the 
Little  Tugela,  Malan's  was  on  the  Moord  Spruit,  not  far 
from  the  present  Frere  Railway  Station  ;  Rensburg's  was 
on  the  Bushman's  river,  while  others  were  as  far  away  as 
places  on  the  Umgeni  and  Umlaas  rivers,  and  Congella. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  640  men,  3,200  women 
and  children  and  1,000  waggons  in  Natal  at  this  time,  and 
these  numbers  were  rapidly  increased  by  fresh  arrivals  from 
the  Colony  as  the  year  progressed  Scattered  as  they  were 
and  democratic  and  independent  as  were  their  ideas,  a 
form  of  Government  was  attempted  ;  but  well  intended  and 
high  sounding  as  it  all  was,  it  was  somewhat  farcical  as  there 
were  no  means  for  enforcing  obedience  to  its  dictates  or  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  penalties  inflicted.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  Natal  Boers  were  an  orderly  and  well-behaved 
people  and  gave  no  cause  for  the  necessity  for  any  drastic 
measures  against  themselves.  They. were  certainly  a  very  re- 
ligious people,  if  continued  psalm-singing  and  frequency  of 
prayer-meetings  were  indications  of  piety.  The  old  mission- 
ary, E.  Smit,  was  the  nominal  divine  among  them,  but  his 
ministrations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acceptable  to 
any  but  the  Maritz  party,  others  were  conscientious  objectors 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  properly  ordained.  In  these 
cases  pious  laymen  conducted  the  services.  Marriages 
were  performed  by  the  "  Magistrate,"  but  baptisms  had 
to  be  postponed  until  better  days.  There  was  a  council, 
Volksraad,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members  who  were 
elected  by  the  people.  This  august  body  had  supreme 
authority,   it   could   make  laws   and  regulations,   it  had   to 

themselves  from  the  enemy  and  escape  death.  .  .  .  The  Dutch,  I  fear,  will 
never  allow  a  station  for  Missionaries.  The  natives  who  allow  them  will 
all  leave  the  place  except  such  as  may  be  compelled  from  necessity  to  serve 
them.  Under  these  circumstances  I  deem  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to 
remain  any  longer  here.  .  .  .  F.  Owen. 

1  They  were  W.  Pretorius  (of  Beaufort  West),  F.  Hatting  (of  Graaff 
Reinet),  and  Sarel  Celliers  (of  the  Hantam,  Colesberg  district). 

VOL.   IV.  5  F 
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CHAP,  appoint  all  officers,  such  as  field-commandants  and  field- 
cornets  ;  hear  and  decide  all  matters  of  importance  ;  it  had 
the  power  to  remit  fines  and  punishments  and  gave  its  fiat 
in  the  case  of  a  death  warrant.  But  beyond  the  election  of 
a  field-cornet  or  so,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  ever  exercised  any 
of  these  powers.  There  being  no  houses  at  that  time,  its 
deliberations  must  have  been  held  in  the  open  air,  in  one 
of  the  laagers. 

With  the  usual  want  of  unanimity,  there  could  be  no 
agreement  in  the  choice  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Retief's 
mantle  had  naturally  fallen  upon  Maritz,  but  Uys  upon 
his  arrival  would  not  have  this  and  seems  himself  to  have 
usurped  the  authority.  After  Retief's  death,  his  followers 
refused  to  acknowledge  Maritz,  and,  having  held  meetings, 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Council  with  the  result  that  one, 
Badenhorst,  was  elected.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether 
Badenhorst  acted  for  all  or  only  for  the  Uys  faction.  Then 
to  complicate  matters  still  further,  Carel  Landman  appeared 
upon  the  scene  and  in  his  capacity  of  Chief  Commandant 
seems  to  have  become  the  "  Government."  One  of  the  first 
concerns  of  this  "  Government  "  was  the  safety  of  Port 
Natal  and  its  inhabitants.  It  was  supposed,  and  events 
showed  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  supposition, 
that  the  English  there  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  attacks  of  the  Zulus.  Six  delegates,  therefore, 
among  whom  were  Jacobus  Uys  and  L.  Badenhorst  (the 
Uys  magistrate)  were  sent  to  Port  Natal  and  promised  that 
two  hundred  Boers  should  be  sent  there  for  the  protection 
of  the  place.  A  small  party  eventually  went  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  anything  more  than  declare  Durban 
a  part  of  the  Boer  State.  Landman's  declaration  in  this 
connection  is   as  follows  : 

"I,  Carel  Pieter  Landman,  acting  in  my  capacity  as 
Chief  Commandant  of  the  United  Camp,  at  present  encamped 
on  this  side  of  the  Drakensberg,  do  hereby  declare  that  on 
the  1 8th  April  last,  I  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Bay  of  Port 
Natal,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Jacobus  Uys,  J.  de  Lange, 
W.  Cowie,  Gert  Viljoen,  Jan  Joubert  and  L.  Badenhorst, 
the  latter  having  been  previously  deputed  on  the  \st  of  March 
by  the  late  Commandt.  P.  L.   Uys  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
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possession  of  the  said  Bay  and  adjoining  country ,1(a)  CHAP, 
and  the  above-mentioned  persons  having  reported  to  me 
that  on  the  22nd  of  last  month  they  arrived  at  Port  Natal, 
and  having  found  the  Bay  without  any  protection,  as  well 
for  the  lives  as  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  seeing 
further  on  the  day  following  the  place  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  the  Zoolas,  who  had  committed  diverse  acts 
of  murder  and  robbery,  and  having  further  heard  from 
the  few  residents(b)  at  Port  Natal,  a  public  declaration 
that  they  were  unable  to  protect  the  Bay  or  themselves, 
they  have  in  consequence  exerted  themselves  to  place  every- 
thing about  the  Bay  in  a  state  of  safety \(c)  and  that  they 
have  thereupon  taken  possession  of  the  said  place  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Camp.  And  I,  the  aforesaid  Commandant 
upon  receiving  the  abovementioned  report,  proceeded  to  Port 
Natal  in  person  accompanied  by  some  of  my  Burghers, (d) 
and  arrived  there  on  the  12th  instant,  and  upon  mature 
consideration  of  all  that  had  been  reported  to  me,  I  do 
hereby  declare  that  on  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1838,  I  have  in  the  name  of  the  said  United  Camp 
taken  possession  of  the  harbour  known  by  the  name  of 
Port  Natal,  as  also  of  the  adjoining  country,  the  limits  of 
which  will  be  fixed  and  described  at  the  first  general  meeting 
of  the  Burghers.  And  I  do  hereby  further  declare  that 
I  have  placed  William  Cowie  as  Field  Cornet  with  a  small 
guardie)  with  directions  to  afford  as  much  protection  as 
if  I  personally  were  present.  This  done  on  the  day  of  the 
month  above  dated  at  Port  Natal,  the  16th  of  May,  1838. 
{Signed)  C.  P.  LANDMAN,  Commandant 
Witnesses  {signed)  J.  C.  POTGIETER,  J.  P.  MOOLMAN." 

As  a  further  step  towards  securing  the  peaceable  tenure 

1  The  following  marginal  notes,  obviously  written  by  one  of  the 
English  residents  at  Durban,   are  upon  the  original  of  this  document  : 

(a)  "  This  is  a  misstatement.  L.  Badenhorst  did  not  come  to  Natal 
to  take  possession  thereof,  but  to  visit  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Muller,  since 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  Peace  at  Natal  by  the  farmers."  (b)  "  Five  in 
number."  (c)  "  Nothing  was  ever  done  by  the  Boers  for  the  security  of 
Natal."  (d)  "  Twenty-eight  persons  came  down  to  buy  stores  and  gun- 
powder, and  having  obtained  these,  left  Natal  immediately."  (e)  "  The 
Field  Cornet  Wm.  Cowie  is  a  labouring  mechanic  and  the  guard  consisted 
of  four  young  men.  The  farmers  on  the  approach  of  the  Zoolas  fled  for 
safety  on  board  the  Brig  Comet  then  in  the  Bay  of  Natal." 
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CHAP.  0f  Natal,  it  was  expedient  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding 
with  the  Pondo  chief  Faku,  who  was  living  to  their  south 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Umzimvubu — in  the  present 
Pondoland — -and  therefore  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
country  which  Dingaan  pretended  to  assign  to  the  Boers. 
Messages  of  friendship  and  goodwill  were  sent  to  that 
chief  through  his  missionary,  Mr.  Jenkins.  But  an  awkward 
situation,  likely  to  lead,  as  it  did,  to  political  complications, 
was  created  ;  for  Faku  was  under  certain  obligations  to, 
and  in  a  measure  was  an  ally  of,  the  British  Government.1 
For  a  time,  however,  this  arrangement  held. 

In  May  two  interesting  visitors  appeared  in  Maritz's 
camp  at  the  Bushman's  river.  They  were  Gideon  Joubert, 
a  well-to-do  farmer  of  the  Colesberg  district,  and  Jacobus 
Nicholas  Boshoff,  first  clerk  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  of 
Graaff  Reinet — a  gentleman  who  in  after  years,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
News  of  the  terrible  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  Natal 
Boers  as  well  as  the  distressed  condition  of  the  survivors 
had  become  known  in  the  Colony.  Sympathy  for  them  took 
the  practical  form  of  subscriptions  being  collected  for  their 
relief.  In  Cape  Town  a  committee  was  formed  with  an 
energetic  Mr.  Wicht  as  its  secretary,  and  from  British  as 
well  as  Dutch,  money  and  necessaries  of  life  were  obtained. 
But  all  this  took  time.  Not  until  September  could  the  ship 
Mary  sail  with  the  results  of  all  this  humanity.2  In  the 
meantime,  namely  in  April,  Messrs.  Joubert  and  Boshoff 
set  out  from  the  Colesberg  district  with  help — not  a  very 
large  amount — 330  Rix  dollars  and  a  small  supply  of 
ammunition — which  had  been  collected  in  that  part. 
Combined  with  this  philanthropy  was  Boshoff's  wish  to 
see  the  state  of  affairs  for  himself  and  to  ascertain  whether 
it  would  be  wise  for  his  own  relatives  to  move  to  that  place. 
He  had  obtained  leave  from  his  office  to  visit  them  at 
Swellendam.  Joubert,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
gone,  though  unofficially,  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  Boers 

1  Vide  Vol.  Ill  of  this  work,  pp.  53,  119,   136,  243. 

*  50  bags  of  rice  (150  lbs.  each),  25  bags  of  wheat,  4  of  rye,  30  casks 
of  salt  (230  lbs.  each),  5  bags  of  coffee  (146  lbs.  each),  4  casks  of  lead, 
128  bars  of  lead,  6  pieces  of  lead  pipe,  2  dozen  spades,  1,200  lbs.  of  gun- 
powder,  and   merchandise   of  various   kinds. 
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to  return  to  the  Colony.  A  more  hopeless  enterprise  he  CHAP. 
could  not  have  undertaken,  for  so  intense  was  the  hatred 
of  these  people  for  the  British  Government,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  suffer  any  hardship  and  risk  any  danger  rather 
than  take  that  step.  Far  from  returning  to  the  Colony, 
at  this  very  time  when  all  must  have  known  of  the  distress 
in  Natal,  the  mania  for  emigration  was  as  violent  as  ever. 
In  June  alone  when  these  two  men  returned,  no  less  than 
225  waggons  were  known  to  have  crossed  the  Orange  river 
on  their  way  either  to  Natal  or  to  the  northern  regions. 

Mr.  Boshoff,  on  his  return  to  the  Colony,  wrote  long 
letters  to  the  press,1  giving  detailed  accounts  of  all  that 
had  happened  in  Natal.  These  attracted  considerable 
attention,  not  only  in  the  Colony,  but  also  in  England. 
As  might  be  expected,  Lieut. -Governor  Stockenstrom 
suspended  him  from  his  office  and  eventually  Sir  George 
Napier  dismissed  him  from  the  Government  service  altogether. 

Very  soon  after  this,  Mr.  Joubert  made  a  second  journey 
to  the  Natal  Boers,  but  under  somewhat  different  circum- 
stances. December  1st,  1838,  was  drawing  near.  On  that 
day  all  the  apprentices,  the  erstwhile  slaves,  were  to  be 
liberated  and  the  last  traces  of  slavery  were  to  disappear 
from  South  Africa.  It  will  be  remembered  that  slavery  was 
abolished  on  December  1st,  1834,  but  that  instead  of  giving 
the  slaves  their  entire  freedom  all  at  once,  it  was  considered 
more  politic  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  respective 
services  for  a  few  years  as  apprentices.  During  this  period 
of  probation,  the  commencement  of  the  great  Dutch  trek 
out  of  the  Colony  took  place,  and,  illegal  though  it  was, 
some  of  the  Boers  took  their  apprentices  with  them  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  more 
than  willing  to  go  and,  from  attachment  to  their  masters, 
averse  to  leaving  their  services.  To  recover  these  and  to 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  Abolition  Act  was  now  the 
object  of  Sir  George  Napier.  To  effect  this,  no  more  fitting 
officer  than  G.  D.  Joubert  could  have  been  appointed. 
He  was  a  loyal  Government  official,  Field-Cornet  of  Colesberg, 
and  a  persona  grata  with  the  Dutch  ;    added  to  this  was  the 

1  Vide  Grahamstown  Journal  of  1838,  London  Times,  January  12th, 
1839,  and  Chase's  Natal  papers,  Part  II,  published  in  1843. 
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CHAP,  qualification  he  had  so  recently  acquired,  namely,  that  of 
knowing  the  whereabouts  of  all  the  Natal  Boers.  On 
October  16th,  the  Governor  issued  to  him  as  a  "  public 
functionary  who  rightly  possessed  his  full  confidence  " 
instructions  for  his  procedure.  In  short,  he  was  empowered 
to  summon  all  apprentices  before  him  and  explain  to  them 
the  privilege  which  was  now  theirs  ;  he  was  to  allow  them 
to  be  perfectly  free  in  their  choice  of  either  returning  to 
the  Colony  with  him  or  of  remaining  with  their  masters, 
but  in  the  latter  case,  a  declaration  to  that  effect  was  to  be 
freely  and  spontaneously  signed  by  them.  In  case  of  any 
resistance  or  of  any  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  the  Boers, 
he  was  to  make  known  to  them  that  they  "  will  forfeit  all 
further  claim  upon  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
British  Government,"  a  penalty  which  they  would  probably 
have  been  prepared  to  brave.  And  generally,  he  was  to  act 
tactfully  towards  them,  entering  into  no  political  discussion 
and  ignoring  that  they  were  anything  else  than  British 
subjects. 

On  October  22nd  he  started  on  his  mission  in  style 
befitting  his  official  position.  With  two  waggons,  twenty- 
four  waggon  horses,  twenty-six  saddle  horses  and  accom- 
panied by  eight  burghers,  two  coachmen  and  four  achte- 
ryders,  in  all  fifteen  men  and  fifty  horses,  he  set  out  for 
Natal.  Without  going  into  all  the  details  of  this  journey, 
it  may  be  stated  generally  that  his  route  was  roughly,  that 
taken  by  the  Natal  Boers.  Before  he  reached  the  Drakens- 
berg,  he  met  with  Boers  from  the  Riet  and  Sand  rivers  who 
were  in  possession  of  apprentices.  These  either  willingly 
gave  them  up  or  agreed  to  regard  them  as  free  from  the 
time  of  meeting  Joubert.  It  is  noticeable  that  he  found  the 
Boers  in  those  parts  preparing  to  go  forth  on  some  large 
commando,  for  what  purpose  we  shall  soon  see.  In  Natal 
he  went  from  camp  to  camp  and  in  all  met  with  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  the  object  of  his  mission.  Some  of  the 
apprentices  preferred  to  remain  as  they  were.  As  an  example 
of  their  general  attitude,  Joubert  quotes  the  case  of  the  three 
apprentices  of  the  widow  of  the  late  P.  L.  Uys.  They  were 
three  girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  fourteen,  and  whose 
mother  was  then  in  the  Colony.     When  Joubert  attempted 
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to  take  them  away  with  him  they  fled  to  the  widow,  screamed  CHAP, 
and  declared  that  they  would  run  away  to  the  forests  if  forced 
to   leave   her.1      This,    however,    may   have   been   only   the 

1  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  apprentices  were  in  the  least 
intimidated  by,  or  were  in  any  way  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  presence 
of  Joubert.  Yet  the  following  deposition  taken  before  Mr.  Rawstorne,  the 
Magistrate  at  Coles  berg,  is  of  interest,  as  it  gives  the  other  side  of  the 
question  of  good  treatment  by  these  people  as  well  as  throws  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  history  of  this  time.  "  Appeared  before  F  Rawstorne 
at  Colesberg  on  September  24th,  1838,  Dina  a  female  apprentice  of  Martinus 
Christoffel  of  Beaufort  (West).  Deposes  '  My  master  formerly  resided 
near  Plettenberg  Bay,  in  the  district  of  George.  His  last  residence  in  the 
Colony  was  in  the  field -cornetcy  of  D.  Fourie,  in  the  Beaufort  district. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837  he  took  me  and  my  two  daughters, 
Cornelia  and  Catan,  out  of  the  Colony.  He  had  previously  asked  me 
whether  I  was  willing  to  accompany  him.  I  wished  to  go  to  my  mother 
(who  was  in  the  Colony).  I  did  not  go  to  the  Special  Justice  at  Beaufort 
to  claim  his  interference  because  his  office  was  so  distant  from  where  my 
master  lived.  When  my  master  set  off,  there  were  altogether  six  waggons 
in  the  company,  two  of  them  belonged  to  my  master  while  the  other 
four  belonged  to  other  members  of  his  family.  Myself  and  my  children 
were  the  only  apprentices  with  them.  We  first  joined  the  camp  of  Maritz, 
then  at  the  Valsch  river.  At  that  place  my  master  and  mistress  fell  sick 
and  when  Maritz  moved  forward  they  were  unable  to  accompany  him. 
My  master  then  joined  the  party  of  Jacobus  Potgieter  which  was  near 
the  Vaal  river,  afterwards  he  set  off  to  join  Maritz,  travelling  forward 
with  his  own  party  but  getting  amongst  the  Kaffirs  who  are  cannibals. 
He  became  frightened  and  turned  off  to  join  Retief.  I  know  that  these 
Kaffirs  are  cannibals  because,  one  day,  I  saw  three  of  them  come  to  one 
of  the  waggons,  and  one  of  them  had  the  upper  part  of  a  Bushman's  body 
on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder.  I  asked  what  it  was  and  one  of  the  Kaffirs 
said  it  was  for  food.  My  master  joined  Retief  on  the  Drakensberg  and 
descended  with  him  to  the  opposite  side.  My  master  always  kept  his 
waggons  apart  from  the  parties  he  joined.  I  had,  therefore,  no  opportunities 
of  seeing  other  apprentices  except  when  travelling  or  such  as  passed  by 
our  waggons.  I  one  day  met  an  apprentice  woman  who  told  me  that  she 
had  several  children  with  the  camp,  that  her  master  was  very  kind  to  her 
and  had  promised  to  send  her  back  when  he  should  be  settled.  My  master 
was  not  kind  to  me  but  beat  me  and  otherwise  ill-treated  me,  accusing 
me  of  wishing  to  quit  him.  I  was  present  when  Retief  set  off  to  go  to 
Dingaan's  residence.  A  very  numerous  body  of  Boers  accompanied  him, 
I  think  many  more  than  sixty.  The  tidings  of  the  murder  of  Retief  and 
his  companions  were  brought  by  a  Mantatee  who  had  escaped.  My  master 
then  moved  his  waggons  closer  to  the  others.  I  went  away  from  the  camp 
that  same  night.  I  heard  much  firing  and  believe  that  the  camp  was 
attacked.  I  never  heard  of  any  intention  of  releasing  the  apprentices  on 
the  1st  of  December  of  this  year.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  Boer 
who  wanted  to  purchase  my  youngest  daughter  from  my  master.  I  heard 
him  make  the  offer  but  I  do  not  know  whether  my  master  was  willing, 
he  made  no  answer.  I  formerly  cohabited  with  my  master  during  his 
widowhood  and  these  are  his  children.  After  quitting  the  camp,  I  crossed 
the  mountains  by  footpaths  and  came  out  amongst  the  cannibal  Kaffirs 
whose  captains  were  April  and  Siebrand.  I  stayed  some  time  with  them 
because  my  daughter  fell  sick.  They  did  not  eat  human  beings  at  that 
time.  I  understand  it  was  their  custom  to  do  so  every  second  year.  I  do 
not  know  the  reason.  I  was  always  afraid  whilst  I  stayed  with  them  lest 
they  should  seize  my  daughter  for  food  and  April  himself  told  me  never 
to  have  them  out  of  my  sight.'  " 
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CHAP.  usual  fright  which  any  children  might  get  when  a  stranger 
attempts  to  take  them  away  from  people  they  know.  There 
were  forty-six  apprentices  who  signed  declarations  of 
preference  to  stay  with  their  masters.1  Thirty-eight,  of 
ages  from  eight  to  sixty,  elected  to  return  to  the  Colony. 
Incidentally  Joubert's  diary  shows  that  the  Natal  Boers 
were  at  length  settling  down.  Houses  of  a  kind  were  built 
of  "  Minger  "  2  wood,  which  grew  plentifully  at  the  Bay 
and  large  gardens  were  planted  giving  an  abundance  of 
Kaffir  corn  and  beans.  But  there  was  a  disease  amongst 
the  cattle  and  the  red  locusts  were  doing  damage  amongst 
the  crops.  He  observed  here  also  preparations  for  a  big 
commando. 

With  the  apprentices  and  a  load  of  their  belongings, 
Joubert  returned  to  the  Colony  and  arrived  at  Colesberg 
on  December  1 5th.  The  cost  of  the  journey  was  ,£513  7s.  od. 
The  victories  of  the  Zulus  in  April  taught  the  Boers 
that  before  they  made  any  further  attempt  to  crush  Dingaan, 
it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  greater  combination 
among  them  and  a  willingness  to  be  guided  by  one  general. 
There  was  no  lack  of  determination  to  renew  the  struggle, 
but  the  poorness  of  the  horses  and  in  reality  the  want  of 
a  competent  leader  prevented  for  a  time,  anything  being 
done.  The  Zulus,  however,  showed  that  they  were  not 
labouring  under  these  disadvantages,  for  on  August  13th, 
a  regiment  of  them  again  attacked  the  camp  on  the  Bush- 
man's river,  and,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  many  of  them 
had  both  horses  and  guns,  the  fruit  of  their  former  prowess. 
On  this  occasion  the  Boers  were  on  their  guard  and  all 
the  waggons  were  in  laager  form.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
Boers  met  the  onrush  and  shot  down  Zulus  until  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment  retreated.  It  is  not  stated  what  the  loss 
was  on  the  Zulu  side,  but  only  one  Boer,  Vlotman,  was 
killed.  After  this  the  preparations  for  a  further  trial  of 
strength  with  Dingaan  became  more  pronounced.  Appeals 
for  help  were  again  sent  over  the  mountains  and  though  the 
response  was  nothing  like  what  was  hoped  for,  yet  men  bent 
on  commando  duty  made  their  way  from  all  parts  into  Natal. 

1  The  originals  of  these  are  in  the  Cape  Town  Archives. 

»  Mangrove  ? 
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Among  those  who  arrived  in  November  was  one  A.  W.  J.  ( 


Pretorius  from  Graaff  Reinet.1  This  man  had  visited  Natal 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  settle  there,  and 
returned  to  the  Colony  with  favourable  opinions  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  clear  whether  his  reappearance  now  was 
due  to  this  good  impression  or  whether  he  had  answered 
the  call  for  assistance.  In  any  case  he  arrived  at  a  most 
opportune  time.  Maritz  and  Uys  were  dead,  A.  H.  Pot- 
gieter  who  was  far  away  over  the  Drakensberg  had  not 
volunteered  further  assistance  ;  and  as  the  ability  of  Pretorius 
seems  to  have  been  known  the  "  People  "  or  Volksraad 
could  be,  as  they  were,  unanimous  in  electing  him  commander- 
in-chief,  organiser  and  leader  in  the  contemplated  operations 
against   Dingaan. 

A  few  days,  only,  sufficed  for  Pretorius  to  have  his  army 
in  marching  order.  It  consisted  of  460  mounted  Boers 
with  some  of  the  English  from  Port  Natal,  among  whom 
were  A.  Biggar,  who  had  already  lost  his  two  sons  in  the 
Zulu  conflicts,  and  one,  Edward  Parker.  There  was  also 
a  large  number  of  the  Zulu  deserters  who  were  to  act  as 
spies.  All  these  were  arranged  in  five  divisions  under 
Field-Commandants  C.  P.  Landman,  P.  D.  Jacobs,  J. 
Potgieter,  J.  de  Lange,  and  S.  Erasmus,  but  all  under  the 
single  command  of  Pretorius.  As  impedimenta,  there  were 
fifty-seven  waggons  with  their  necessary  oxen  and  two 
small  cannon.  This  cavalcade,  with  the  exception  of  Land- 
man's division  of  123  men  who  joined  a  few  days  later, 
started,  probably,  from  the  Little  Tugela  near  the  present 
Springfield.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  route  was 
somewhat  as  follows  :  moving  in  a  northerly  inland  direction, 
so  as  to  cross  the  rivers  nearer  their  sources,  the  course  lay 
over  the  Great  Tugela  and  then  some  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  present  Ladysmith  to  the  Klip  river  near  where  Bester's 
railway  station  now  is.  Bending  then  to  the  north-east,  the 
Sunday's  river  was  crossed  and,  leaving  Biggarsberg  on 
the  right,  the  journey  was  continued  to  the  Umzinyati  or 

1  J.  G.  Bantjes,  in  his  diary  under  date  November  26th,  1838,  at 
the  Tugela  Spruit,  says,  "  Pretorius  has  arrived  at  this  place  a  few  days 
ago  with  some  of  his  party,  to  march  in  war  against  Dingaan."  Vide 
Bird's  Annals,  p.  438. 
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CHAP.  Buffalo  river.  Having  crossed  this,  they  moved  still  north- 
easterly, until  a  tributary  of  the  Buffalo,  now  called  the 
Blood  river,  was  reached.  There  the  camp  was  formed 
where  the  historical  fight  with  the  Zulus  was  to  take  place. 
The  total  distance  travelled  was  a  little  over  a  hundred  miles. 
At  every  halting  place,  the  greatest  precautions  against 
surprise  were  taken — a  procedure  which  became  all  the 
more  necessary  as  they  drew  near  the  end  of  the  journey, 
the  waggons  being  put  in  laager  form  and  fastened  tightly 
together.  In  the  square  thus  formed  all  the  cattle  were 
placed  and  the  cannon  mounted  ready  for  any  emergency. 
Vigilant  sentries  kept  constant  guard  all  night  and  patrols 
with  some  of  the  Zulu  spies  were  continually  at  a  distance 
in  order  to  give  immediate  warning  of  the  approach  of  any 
enemy,  and  not  until  a  satisfactory  report  was  received  from 
them,  was  any  movement  of  the  camp  made.  These  patrols 
seem  to  have  gone  forth  to  some  purpose,  for  they  found 
spies  here  and  kraals  there  and  withal  obtained  cattle  and 
sheep  for  the  consumption  of  the  commando.  On  one 
occasion  three  natives  were  killed  and  one  taken  prisoner, 
on  another  nine  were  met  and  all  killed  in  an  ensuing  scuffle. 
On  the  1 2th  December  Parker  with  some  of  his  men  captured 
a  small  party  consisting  of  a  stalwart  Zulu  and  some  women 
and  children.  Having  secured  the  man  by  a  reim  (raw  hide 
thong),  he  rode  ahead,  leading  him  along,  while  the  others 
were  allowed  to  follow  at  their  leisure.  Suddenly,  he  found 
his  gun  seized  and  himself  pulled  to  the  ground.  A  desperate 
struggle  took  place  during  which  it  was  for  a  time  doubtful 
who  would  possess  the  gun.  In  the  end  Parker  managed 
to  fire  both  barrels  and  killed  the  man.  When  the  women 
arrived  at  the  camp  Pretorius  gave  them  a  white  flag  and 
sent  them  to  Dingaan  as  messengers  telling  him  that  if  he 
would  restore  the  horses  and  guns  of  the  murdered  Boers, 
there  would  be  peace,  but  if  not,  he  (Pretorius)  was  prepared 
to  wage  war  for  ten  years.1  Altogether  twenty-three  Zulus 
were  killed  on  these  patrols.  The  enterprise  on  which  this 
commando  was  engaged  was  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  the  danger  to  be  encountered  needed  no  little  bravery. 
These  Boers  knew  very  well  that  they  were  quite  certain  to 
1  Pretorius  says  he  sent  two  such  messages.   Vide  Bird's  Annals,  p.  453. 
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have  to  contend  with  an  enemy  whose  numbers  might  CHAP, 
be  a  hundredfold  of  their  own,  one  to  whom  mercy  was 
unknown  and  the  normal  features  of  whose  warfare  were 
the  worst  horrors  of  savagery.  Impressed  with  all  this  and 
doubtful  of  their  own  strength  and  the  power  of  their  gun- 
powder, they  sought  that  encouragement  and  consolation 
which  was  to  be  derived  from  their  steadfast  faith  in  their 
religion.  Long  prayer-meetings  were  conducted  morning 
and  evening  in  the  camp  by  C.  Celliers  or  one  of  the  com- 
mandants. Long  sermons,  inculcating  "  Unity  createth 
power,"  for  mutual  encouragement  and  the  incitement  to 
bravery  in  the  coming  struggle  were  preached  from  the  top 
of  the  gun  carriage  and  all  put  their  souls  into  the  singing 
of  the  long-drawn-out  verses  of  the  appropriate  psalms. 
Of  these  numerous  prayer-meetings,  that  held  on  Sunday, 
December  9th  (when  the  commando  was  encamped  at  the 
"  Bly  river  under  a  flat-topped  mountain  ")  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Before  the  service,  the  commandants, 
C.  Celliers  and  some  others  of  the  leading  men  met  in  the 
tent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  decided  upon  a  plan 
of  action  which  was  approved  by  all  when  they  met  later. 
It  was  that  they  should  vow  that  "  Should  the  Lord  be  pleased 
to  grant  us  the  victory,  we  should  raise  a  house  to  the 
memory  of  His  great  Name  "  and  that  the  day  of  the  victory 
should  henceforth  be  "  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  God." 
As  will  be  seen  a  church  was  built  and  the  day  now  known 
as  "  Dingaan's  Day  "  took  its  origin.  During  the  ensuing 
week  the  journey  was  continued  in  easy  stages  until,  on 
Saturday,  the  15th,  a  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Umzimyati 
or  Buffalo,  was  reached.  The  number  of  Zulus  which  had 
been  seen  had  been  increasing,  until  on  this  day  the  patrols 
discovered  what  seemed  to  be  a  regiment  of  Dingaan's  army 
situated  on  top  of  a  distant  mountain.  The  camp  was 
speedily  formed  in  a  right  angle  which  the  bank  of  this 
river  made  with  a  donga  or  ditch  about  fourteen  feet  deep 
which  ran  into  it.  Thus  on  two  sides  the  camp  was  fairly 
well  protected  against  Zulu  assault.  The  waggons  were 
interlocked  with  one  another  and  every  preparation  for 
action  made.  As  night  was  approaching,  however,  and  some 
of  the  patrols  had  not  returned,   and  further,  as  the  next 
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CHAP,  d^  was  t^  Sabbath  which  had  to  be  duly  observed,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  offensive  measures  until  Monday. 
Sentries  therefore  were  posted  to  keep  careful  watch  during 
the  night  and  all  had  orders  to  be  up  two  hours  before 
daybreak  the  next  morning.  In  the  semi-darkness  or  star- 
light which  preceded  the  break  of  day  on  this  historic  Sunday, 
December  16th,  1838,  the  whole  camp  was  startled  by  the 
discovery  that  large  numbers  of  Zulus  were  approaching. 
The  vast  hordes  could  be  only  vaguely  perceived,  but  it  was 
very  clear  that  far  from  postponing  the  attack  until  Monday, 
the  conflict  was  to  begin  at  this  early  Sunday  hour.  Taking 
their  positions  behind  the  waggon  wheels  and  other  openings 
left  for  the  purpose,  the  Boers  commenced  to  pour  forth  their 
leaden  hail.  This  was  answered  by  the  muskets  of  the 
Zulus  and  continued  until  dawn  enabled  both  sides  to  take 
more  definite  aim.  Full  daylight  showed  the  Boers  that  their 
camp  was  being  surrounded  by  many  thousands  of  Zulu 
warriors.  J.  G.  Bantjes,  who  was  present,  tells  us  in  his 
diary,  that  their  approach,  though  frightful,  presented  a 
beautiful  appearance,  that  they  came  forward  in  thirty-six 
regiments  each  consisting  of  from  nine  to  ten  hundred  men. 
This  estimate  may  seem  very  high,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Dingaan  saw  his  power  and  perhaps  his  existence 
threatened  and  that,  with  the  astuteness  characteristic  of 
him,  he  would  send  the  largest  force  he  could  against  the 
danger,  thirty  thousand  warriors  may  not  have  been  under 
the  mark.  The  fight  was  most  furious  on  both  sides,  but  with 
regard  to  the  results,  it  was  exceedingly  one-sided.  The  Zulu 
guns  were  absolutely  useless  against  the  Boers,  not  one  was 
hit.  And  their  assegais,  though  hurled  in  thousands,  were 
scarcely  more  effective,  for  only  one  man  in  the  camp  was 
wounded.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Boers  entrenched 
in  their  waggon  stockade,  mowed  down  the  Zulus  in  hundreds 
as  they  came  within  shot.  Added  to  this,  the  cannon  gave 
the  Boers  an  advantage  which  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  enemy.  After  this  fight 
had  continued  for  some  time,  Pretorius,  fearing  the  ammu- 
nition might  run  short,  gave  orders  for  the  gates  of  the 
camp  to  be  opened  and  a  large  body  of  Boers  to  rush  out 
and  charge  the  diminishing  ranks.    This  was  done.     For  a 
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time  the  Zulus  stood  firm  but  the  increasing  carnage  among  CI^R 
them  caused  them  to  turn  and  flee- — scattering  in  all  directions. 
The  Boers  chased  parties  of  them  for  about  three  hours 
when  further  numbers  were  shot.  In  one  of  these  skirmishes 
Pretorius  nearly  met  his  death.  When  at  about  fifteen  yards 
from  a  Zulu  whom  he  was  overtaking,  he  called  to  him  to 
surrender  as  he  wished  to  send  a  message  to  Dingaan  by 
him.  The  man  refused  and  threatened  Pretorius.  At  this 
juncture  Pretorius  found  it  necessary  to  dismount  as  his 
horse  had  become  unmanageable,  and  further,  his  gun 
being  out  of  order,  merely  snapped  when  he  fired  again. 
The  Zulu  seeing  his  opportunity  charged  at  Pretorius  and 
attempted  to  stab  him  in  the  chest,  but  the  assegai  com- 
pletely pierced  his  left  hand  and  remained  in  the  wound. 
In  a  deadly  struggle  the  two  men  fell  to  the  ground — 
Pretorius  on  top  but  with  his  pierced  left  hand  under  the 
Zulu  who  was  endeavouring  to  strangle  him.  With  his  free 
hand,  Pretorius  was  attempting  to  stab  his  assailant  with 
a  dagger,  when  one  of  his  men  seeing  what  was  happening, 
rushed  up,  killed  the  Zulu,  and  saved  the  life  of  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Another  Boer,  G.  Raath,  received  a 
dangerous  assegai  wound  in  the  side.  These  two  cases 
together  with  the  casualty  in  the  camp  were  the  only  ones 
on  the  Boer  side.  On  the  side  of  the  Zulus  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  number,  but  three  thousand  has  been  put 
down  as  the  number  of  killed  without  reckoning  the  wounded. 
The  grounds  around  the  camp  were  thickly  scattered  with 
corpses  and  very  many  were  in  the  ditch  and  the  river,  the 
blood-stained  water  of  which  on  this  occasion  was  the  origin 
of  the  name  Blood  river. 

This  then  is  the  fight  and  the  victory  over  the  Zulus 
which  is  now  commemorated  every  16th  of  December  as 
Dingaan's  Day. 

Having  been  so  far  victorious,  the  Boer  army  with  its 
long  train  of  waggons  left  the  scene  of  slaughter  and  moved 
slowly  towards  the  citadel  of  Dingaan.  On  the  19th  was 
reached  the  Umhlatusi  river  from  which  place  Ungungunh- 
lovu  could  be  seen.  But  what  a  surprise  met  their  eyes  ! 
Vast  volumes  of  smoke  were  observed  to  be  rising  from  the 
town,  apparently  the  whole  place  was  on  fire.    On  the  next 
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CHAP,  jay  they  arrived  there  and  found  this  actually  to  be  the 
case.  Neither  Dingaan  nor  anyone  of  his  people  was  to  be 
found,  all  had  deserted.  The  news  of  the  Zulu  defeat  and 
the  onward  march  of  the  Boers  must  have  alarmed  him  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  him  to  set  fire  to  his  place,  to 
flee  precipitately,  and  to  abandon  all  his  property.  The  Boers 
managed  to  save  a  good  deal  and  put  it  up  to  public  auction 
amongst  themselves.  On  the  21st  they  formed  their  camp 
on  the  place  where  Retief  and  his  men  had  been  murdered 
and  then  performed  the  sad  task  of  collecting  the  bones  of 
their  kinsmen  and  reverently  burying  them  The  skeleton 
of  Retief  was  found  and  amongst  the  remaining  rags  of  his 
clothing  which  had  been  exposed  to  ten  months'  variety  of 
weather,  there  was  a  wallet  which  contained,  so  the  diarist 
tells  us,  the  contract  between  Retief  and  Dingaan  respecting 
the  cession  of  Natal  "  so  clean  and  uninjured  as  if  it  had 
been   written   to-day."  x 

The  camp  remained  there  until  the  26th,  when,  in  order 
still  to  follow  and  catch  Dingaan,  it  was  moved  to  a  place 
some  miles  nearer  to  the  sea  and  on  a  spot  below  which  there 
were  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.    In  these,  large  numbers 

1  Vide  Bantjes'  diary.  Bird's  Annals,  p.  451.  The  document  is  as 
follows  : 

Unkuginsloave, 

The  4tth  February,  1838. 
Know  all  men  by  this  that  Whereas  Pieter  Retief  Governor  of  the  dutch 
Emigrant  South  afrikans  has  retaken  my  Cattle  which  Sinkoyella  had 
stolen  which  cattle  the  said  Retief  now  deliver  unto  me.  I  Dingaan, 
King  of  the  Zoolas  as  hereby  Certify  and  declare  that  I  thought  fit  to 
resign  unto  him  the  said  Retief  and  his  Countrymen  (On  reward  of  the 
case  hereabove  mentioned,  the  Place  called  Port  Natal  together  with  all 
the  Land  anexed  (n  above),  that  is  to  say  from  Dogeela  to  the  Omsoboebo 
River  westward  and  from  the  Sea  to  the  North  as  far  as  the  Land  may 
be  Usefull  and  in  my  possession  which  I  did  by  this  and  give  unto  them 
for  their  Everlasting  property 

De  merk  (scribble)  van  de 
Konng  (?)  Dingaan. 

Als  getuye  (?)  Als  getuye  (?) 

M:  Oosthuijse  Noeana  (?)  grand  raads  Lid 

A:  C:  Greyling  Inliwanio  (scribble) 

B:  J:  Liebenberg  Manondo  (scribble) 

And  on  the  back  of  it  : 

Certwiseere  dat  deeze  omschreevene  Contrackt  is  gevonden  door 
ons  ondergeteekende  bij  de  gebeente  van  wylen  den  heer  P.  Retief  in 
dingaansland  op  den  21  dag  van  December  1838  in  een  leedere  Jager 
Sak  in  dien  vereisht  zyn  wy  bereid  dat  met  solemn  neele  Eede  te  staaven. 
E.  F.  Potgieter 

Note. — This  is  copied  from  the  lithograph  in  the  First  Annexation 
of  the  Transvaal  by  Dr.  Leyds. 
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of  Zulus  were  seen.  Into  this  dangerous  place  a  body  CHAP, 
of  about  three  hundred  Boers  and  natives  descended.  They 
were  very  soon  surrounded  and  their  only  means  of  extri- 
cating themselves  was  by  concentrating  their  fire  on  one 
part  of  the  enemy  and  thus  cutting  their  way  through. 
During  this  fight  Alexander  Biggar  of  Natal,  five  Boers 
and  five  of  the  Natal  natives  were  killed.  The  survivors 
having  returned  to  the  camp,  all  remained  there  two  days. 
On  account,  however,  of  the  worn-out  condition  of  their 
horses,  no  further  action  against  the  enemy  could  be  pursued  ; 
the  return  journey  into  Natal  was  therefore  commenced. 
On  the  way  a  herd  of  some  four  thousand  cattle  driven  by 
a  hundred  Zulus  was  met  with.  These  were  captured  and 
the  Zulus  killed.  With  this  booty  the  commando  reached 
the  Tugela  on  January  9th,    1839. 

Thus  Dingaan,  by  the  destruction  of  his  town  and  the 
loss  of  some  thousands  of  his  warriors,  had  received  something 
of  the  punishment  he  so  richly  deserved.  And,  though  to  this 
extent  the  Boers  had  obtained  satisfaction,  yet  they  still  had 
to  mourn  the  deaths  of  so  many  of  their  relations  and 
friends  and  the  loss  of  so  much  property,  calamities  which 
they  had  in  no  wise  brought  upon  themselves. 

When,  after  all  this  struggle  and  danger,  the  large 
commando  arrived  back  in  Natal,  and  when  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  their  troubles  and  anxieties 
were,  for  a  time  at  least,  at  an  end  and  peace  would  permit 
them  to  pursue  their  farming  operations  and  repair  their 
damaged  fortunes,  Pretorius  and  the  Boers  learnt  with  the 
greatest  dismay  and  alarm  that  on  December  3rd,  shortly 
after  the  commando  had  gone  forth,  a  Major  Charters  with 
a  British  force  had  landed  at  Port  Natal,  that  Martial  Law 
had  been  proclaimed  on  the  4th  and  that  on  the  very  day 
of  the  Blood  River  fight  the  British  flag  had  been  hoisted  at 
the  Point.  That  this  was  not  a  very  sympathetic  visitation 
was  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  stores  of  Boer  ammunition 
at  that  place  had  been  seized.  On  the  day  of  his  return, 
January  9th,  Pretorius  received  at  the  Tugela,  despatches 
from  Major  Charters  which  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  him 
for  some  time.  The  earliest  was  dated  December  6th, 
which  Major  Charters  had  written  two  days  after  he  landed. 
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CIttlP'  ^  stated  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Boers  contemplated 
attacking  Dingaan  and  warned  Pretorius  to  desist  from  all 
offensive  measures  against  that  chief,  but  to  remain  at  his 
position  on  the  defensive  until  measures  could  be  taken 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  This  despatch  was  sent  by 
two  native  messengers,  who,  when  they  got  as  far  as  the 
Tugela,  were  detained  by  some  Boers  encamped  there  and 
the  despatch  taken  from  them.  It  was  opened  and  answered 
by  three  "  individuals  who  styled  themselves  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  People,"  viz.,  J.  S.  Maritz,  L.  J.  Meyer,  and 
P.  H.  Opperman.  When  afterwards  Major  Charters  expressed 
his  great  surprise  and  regret  that  they  had  done  so,  they 
claimed  that  in  their  official  capacity  they  were  authorised 
to  open  any  letter  addressed  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  appointed  by  them.  In  their  reply  they  pointed 
out  the  dangers  which  surrounded  them  and  asked  to  have 
their  ammunition  restored  to  them.  They  acknowledged 
having  seen  Governor  Napier's  proclamation  ordering  its 
seizure,  but  they  felt  sure  that  had  he  known  the  perilous 
position  in  which  they  stood,  he  would  never  have  issued 
such  an  order.  In  answer  to  this  Major  Charters  said  "  as 
soon  as  I  discover  a  willingness  on  your  part  to  act  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  and  authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  means  of  defence  shall  not  be  withheld 
from  you,  but  as  at  present  you  are  carrying  war  into  Dingaan's 
country,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  that  Government,  you  must 
of  course  be  aware  that  no  additional  means  of  offence  shall 
be  supplied  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Pretorius  reached  the  Tugela  camp  on 
January  9th,  he,  as  well  as  the  Volksraad,  or  Representative 
Council  of  the  People,  turned  their  attention  to  the  matters 
in  the  correspondence  with  Major  Charters.  For  himself, 
Pretorius  in  a  separate  letter  to  the  Major,  endorsed  the  Boer 
statement  with  reference  to  the  alleged  unauthorised  detention 
of  the  despatch  of  December  6th.  Maritz  and  Meyer  had 
already  written  at  some  length  expressing  their  willingness 
to  submit  the  whole  case  to  impartial  inquiry,  grounding 
their  right  to  the  Bay  of  Natal  on  the  Retief-Dingaan 
document  ;  they  assured  the  Major  that  the  expedition  against 
Dingaan  had  had  in  view  the  same  object  as  his  (Charters) 
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visit  to  Natal,  namely,  the  establishment  of  peace  ;  but  CHAP, 
this  could  not  be  until  Dingaan  had  restored  the  large  amount 
of  Boer  property  he  still  held  and  very  many  poor  people 
were  suffering  on  that  account.  This  answer  was  taken  to 
Major  Charters  by  Carel  Pieter  Landman  who  was  instructed 
to  give  any  further  information  as  well  as  to  receive  the 
ammunition.  On  January  14th  he  arrived  at  the  Bay,  delivered 
his  message  and  held  a  long  conversation  with  the  Major  ; 
the  chief  points  of  which  were — besides  corroboration  of  the 
statements  in  the  letter — that  after  crossing  the  boundaries 
of  the  British  territories,  the  Boers  no  longer  considered 
themselves  amenable  to  British  authority,  though  they  were 
anxious  to  remain  in  harmony  with  it  ;  that  the  Boers  were 
possessors  of  Natal  in  virtue  of  the  Retief-Dingaan  document 
and  on  that  account  had  compelled  the  resident  English 
to  take  part  in  the  struggles  against  the  Zulus,  he  himself 
having  ordered  Parker  to  join  the  ranks.  After  enumeration 
of  the  causes  which  had  driven  them  forth  from  their  homes 
in  the  Colony,  he  said  he  thought  that  very  few  would  ever 
return.  With  the  satisfaction  of  a  cordial  reception  by  and 
a  straightforward  talk  with  the  Major,  but  without  the 
ammunition,  Landman  returned  to  the  Tugela  camp.  In 
order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  reason  for  this  appear- 
ance of  troops  at  Port  Natal,  it  is  necessary  to  take  our 
minds  back  to  January,  1838,  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Sir  George  Napier  as  Governor  of  the  Colony  and  successor 
to  Sir  B.  Durban.  Among  the  many  urgent  matters  which 
thrust  themselves  upon  his  attention  during  the  tour  he  made 
to  the  East  so  soon  after  his  arrival,  none  alarmed  him  so 
much  as  the  exodus  from  the  Colony  of  the  large  number 
of  the  best  and  most  respectable  of  the  Dutch  farmers. 
As  a  first  step  towards  remedying  this  state  of  affairs  he 
issued  on  April  26th,  1838,  a  Government  notice  to  all 
Civil  Commissioners,  public  functionaries  and  ministers 
of  religion  enjoining  them  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  dissuade  intending  emigrants  from  aban- 
doning the  Colony.  And  on  May  21st,  he  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  distant  emigrants  themselves,  though  it  is  not 
clear  that  many  of  them  received  it.  The  tone  of  this  letter 
betrays  the  good  Governor's  entire  ignorance  of  the  situation 
VOL.  IV.  6  Q 
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CHAP.  aj-  this  time.  He  could  not,  so  far,  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  time  to  have  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 
long  years  of  tribulation  and  sorrow  these  people  had 
suffered,  nor  had  he  yet  acquired  that  knowledge  which 
subsequently  induced  him  to  condemn  the  Glenelg-Stocken- 
strom  policy,  to  which  in  these  early  days  he  was  committed  ; 
added  to  this,  his  companion  during  this  tour  was  the 
man  who  more  than  anyone  else  had  done  so  much  to 
precipitate  the  departure  of  the  Boers,  namely,  Lieut. - 
Governor  Stockenstrom.  According  to  this  letter,  it  had 
been  represented  to  the  Governor  that  in  consequence  of 
the  great  misfortunes  that  had  overtaken  the  distant  Boers, 
they  were  anxious  to  return  to  the  Colony,  but  were  afraid 
to  do  so  knowing  that  they  had  incurred  certain  penalties 
in  infringing  laws  which  forbade  migration  beyond  the 
boundaries.  But  as  it  appeared  that  many  "  who  were  so 
long  conspicuous  for  loyalty,  good  order  and  submission 
to  the  laws  "  had  been  induced  to  emigrate  under  mistaken 
and  erroneous  impressions,  or  seduced  by  their  own  want 
of  consideration,  or  the  advice,  and  example  of  others,  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  Colony  and  resume  their 
rights  as  British  subjects,  and  to  have  all  pains  and  penalties 
remitted — provided  they  returned  before  January  ist,  1839. 
A  full  and  ample  investigation  was  to  be  made  into  all 
alleged  grievances  and  wrongs  and  such  redress  as  was  in 
His  Excellency's  power  was  to  be  afforded,  or  due  represen- 
tation made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  he  warned 
all  those  who  either  still  intended  to  emigrate  or  those  who 
would  not  return  that  they  could  not  be  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  as  British  subjects.  And  to  the  people  in  Natal 
he  told  them  that  whenever  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Colony  should  require  Military  Possession  to  be  taken  of 
that  place  he  would  be  prepared  and  determined  to  do  so.1 

1  To  this  letter,  in  a  few  months,  the  Boers  in  their  Council  or  Volksraad 
in  Natal,  sent  an  answer.  It  was  a  lengthy  but  able  document  and  showed 
that  there  must  have  been  some  among  them  who  were  not  entirely 
deficient  in  education.  Their  case  was  put  dispassionately  and  could 
Sir  George  Napier  have  been  less  prejudiced  than  he  was  at  this  time  he 
would  have  found  much  in  it  to  open  his  eyes  and  to  enable  him  to  avoid 
the  trouble  which  was  then  in  store  for  him.  In  short  it  was  as  follows  : 
"  Sir,— When  we  compare  the  several  verbal  communications,  as  well 
as  the  public  journals,  with  your  Excellencj^'s  open  invitation  to  return 
to  the  Colony,  we  fear  that  your  Excellenc)7,  prejudiced  against  us  by 
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Before  many  months  elapsed,  he  did  see  fit  to  do  so.  Lieut. - 
Governor  Stockenstrom,  in  fact,  strongly  recommended  it  as 
a  preventative  against  further  emigration  and  also  as  a  means 
of  driving  the  Boers  back  to  the  Colony.  It  was  to  be  the 
"  first  step  towards  further  arrangements  for  arresting 
a  system  of  encroachment,  usurpation  and  bloodshed, 
which  though  familiar  in  the  history  of  South  Africa,  was 
even  then  unparalleled  in  atrocity  and  extent."  Further, 
he  advised  the  Governor  "  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
bargain  entered  into  by  an  emigrant  British  subject  or  any 
right  to  an  inch  of  land— unless  obtained  with  its  (the 
Government's)  sanction — such  a  bargain  can  only  be  extorted 
by  violence  and  fraud."  In  spite  of  the  Governor's  anxiety 
and  the  steps  he  took  to  stop  it,  emigration  to  the  regions 
beyond  the  boundaries  continued  with  unabated  activity. 
As  will  have  been  seen,  Kaffir  depredations,  undoubtedly 
encouraged  by  the  Stockenstrom  treaties,  were  as  rife  as 
ever  ;  the  delayed  or  refused  remuneration  and  compensation 
in  connection  with  the  war  aggravated  the  desire  to  leave  the 

a  party  which  has  incessantly  persecuted  us  with  enmity,  will  not  grant 
us  the  right  of  being  judged  by  a  calm  consideration  guided  by  your  own 
personal  principles.  .  .  .  We  feel  ourselves  obliged  not  only  gratefully 
to  acknowledge  your  Excellency's  goodwill  towards  us,  but  we  are  even 
confident  that  if  our  fate  depended  entirely  upon  the  decision  and  senti- 
ment as  well  as  your  Excellency's  own  principles  and  liberal  ideas  of  what 
is  just,  our  cause  would  soon  be  decided.  But  as  long  as  the  best  will 
is  fettered  to  a  chimerical  philanthropy,  so  generally  raging  in  Europe, 
we  fear  it  will  be  difficult  for  yowv  Excellency  to  do  anything  in  our 
favour."  They  proceed  to  emphasize  that  their  removal  from  the  Colony 
had  been  perfectly  open  and  known  to  all,  even  having  had  the  assurance 
of  the  Lieut.-Governor  himself  that  there  existed  no  law  against  voluntary 
emigration.  Proceeding  to  give  the  causes  which  drove  them  forth,  they 
denied  that  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  had  much  to  do  with  it,  but 
rather  was  it — besides  the  vagabondising  of  the  Hottentots  with  the 
consequent  insecurity  of  life  and  property — the  suffering  and  ruination 
brought  about  by  the  late  war  in  connection  with  which  they  had  done 
their  share  of  duty  but  had  received  no  remuneration  for  their  services 
or  indemnification  for  their  losses,  and  now  by  the  new  Kaffir  treaties 
all  privileges  and  protection  was  given  to  the  enemy  while  they  (the 
Boers)  were  placed  contemptuously  in  the  background.  Having  then 
detailed  the  incidents  of  the  trek,  including  the  conflict  with  Moselikatze, 
the  murder  of  Retief  and  his  people  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  in 
Natal,  they  conclude  by  trusting  that  their  candid  statement  will  not 
diminish  his  Excellency's  good  inclination  towards  them,  while  they  on 
their  part  cherish  great  respect  for  him  personally  as  well  as  for  the 
Government,  "  But,"  they  say,  "  if  even  here  we  are  to  be  persecuted  and 
disturbed  by  undeserved  hatred  and  persecution,  we  shall  be  under  the 
necessit}'  (having  immeasurable  fields  before  us)  of  seeking  elsewhere 
for  that  rest  and  peace  which  is  refused  us  in  such  an  ungenerous  and 
iniquitous  manner." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  Colony,  and,  in  short,  all  the  disabilities  of  which  the  Boers 
had  so  long  complained  were  still  the  lot  of  those  who 
remained.  The  allurements  in  his  letter  of  May  31st  had  not 
the  least  effect  in  altering  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
discontented  people  or  inducing  those  at  a  distance  to  return 
to  the  ruins  which  the  rage  of  the  flames  or  the  haste  of  the 
savage  had  left  undestroyed.  Failing  in  this,  the  next 
procedure  of  Sir  George  Napier  towards  the  end  he  had  in 
view  was,  by  proclamation  dated  September  6th,  the 
prohibition  of  the  issue  of  gunpowder  from  every  private 
magazine  in  the  Colony,  thus,  so  he  thought,  depriving 
the  emigrants  of  the  power  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  native  enemy  ;  and  further  to  insure  this,  as  well  as  to 
reduce  them  to  still  further  straits,  he  prohibited  for  a  limited 
time  the  exportation  of  all  goods  and  articles  whatsoever 
from  any  port  in  the  Colony  to  any  place  along  the  coast 
between  the  Great  Fish  river  and  Delagoa  Bay — quite 
oblivious  of  the  impossibility  of  preventing  any  quantity 
of  goods  passing  into  Natal  over  the  vast  stretches  of 
country  which  lay  between  the  Colony  and  that  place. 
The  ship  Mary,  however,  which  was  then  at  Port  Elizabeth 
on  her  way  to  Natal  with  the  necessaries  of  life  which  had 
been  provided  by  their  friends,  was  allowed  to  proceed 
after  having  been  searched  for  munitions  of  war  by  the 
sub-collector  at  that  port. 

After  his  very  protracted  visit  to  the  Eastern  Province, 
the  Governor  arrived  back  in  Cape  Town  in  November. 
On  the  10th  of  that  month  he  brought  before  the  Legislative 
Council  the  views  and  conclusions  he  had  formed  as  the 
results  of  his  travels.  He  must  have  felt  by  this  time  that 
his  proceedings  against  the  Boers,  so  far,  were  only  half 
measures,  for  now,  in  order  to  restrain  them  from  hostilities 
against  the  natives  or  invading  their  territories  and  also 
to  prevent  "  any  attempt  to  establish  any  pretended  inde- 
pendent state  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ,:  he  had 
decided,  so  he  told  the  Council,  to  take  military  possession 
of  Natal.  The  occupation,  however,  was  to  be  of  a  purely 
temporary  nature  and  in  no  degree  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
colonisation  or  annexation.  He  insisted  on  this  very  clearly, 
for  the  British  Government  at  this  time — as  well  as  for  some 
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years  afterwards — was  very  emphatic  in  its  aversion  to  the  chap. 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Cape  Colony.  Sir  B.  Durban 
had  recommended  the  occupation  of  Natal  as  a  British 
possession  in  1835  when  petitions  to  that  effect  had  been 
signed  by  the  leading  men  in  Cape  Town  and  the  British 
residents  at  Port  Natal,  but  Lord  Glenelg's  reply  was 
"  that  His  Majesty's  Government  was  deeply  persuaded 
of  the  inexpediency  of  engaging  in  any  scheme  of  colon- 
isation or  of  acquiring  any  further  enlargement  of  territory 
in  South  Africa  "  As  a  preliminary  to  further  action, 
Sir  George  Napier  issued  on  November  14th,  a  Proclamation 
declaring  that  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
native  tribes  in  the  territories  adjacent  to  Port  Natal,  arising 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  unwarrantable  occupation  of 
parts  of  these  territories  by  certain  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
he  had  determined  to  seize  the  harbour,  to  erect  a  fort 
and  to  seize  so  much  of  the  surrounding  country  as  might 
be  necessary  for  its  proper  occupation — the  sole  object 
being  to  prevent  its  being  held  by  any  of  the  hostile  parties. 
The  place  was,  therefore,  to  be  closed  against  all  trade 
except  such  as  should  be  carried  on  under  special  license 
and  all  vessels  attempting  to  enter  without  such  license 
were  to  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  force  of  arms.  In 
order  to  give  effect  to  all  this  he  immediately  assigned  to 
his  military  secretary,  Major  S.  Charters,  the  duty  of 
conducting  and  commanding  the  expedition  to  Natal. 
That  officer  left  Table  Bay  on  November  20th.  His  force, 
which  was  embarked  on  a  merchant  vessel,  the  Helen,  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  consisted  of  eighty-six  of  the  72nd  High- 
landers, twelve  Royal  Artillery  with  three  guns,  medical, 
commissariat  and  Royal  Engineer  officers  and  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone  as  interpreter.  The  stores  were  conveyed 
by  the  Mary  which  was  then  at  Port  Elizabeth,  probably 
on  her  return  journey  from  Natal,  and  a  brig  of  war,  the 
Leveret,  accompanied  the  expedition.  On  the  afternoon 
of  December  3rd,  the  vessels  arrived  at  the  Natal  anchorage, 
when  Captain  Jervis  with  forty  men  put  off  in  the  boats 
and,  having  safely  passed  through  the  angry  surf,  landed 
on  the  sandy  point.  Port  Natal  then  was  a  succession  of 
desolate   inhospitable    sand-hills    covered    with   bush,   some 
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CHAP.  0f  which  had  been  cut  down  and  cleared  away  by  the  few 
settlers  then  living  there.     The  only  buildings  to  be  seen 
were  the  somewhat  substantial  stone  warehouse  belonging 
to   the   merchant   Maynard,    a   wooden   store   belonging   to 
Mr.  J.  O.  Smith,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  a  small  adjacent 
building  of  two  rooms.    All  these  were  immediately  opened 
by  Captain  Jervis  in  the  presence  of  the  agents  of  the  owners 
and  all  property  in  them  except  gunpowder  having  been 
removed,    they   became   temporary   barracks   for   the   men. 
The  next  day,  the  4th,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  with 
Major  Charters  landed.    There  was  not  the  least  opposition 
for  all  those  who  were  at  all  likely  to  put  up  any  fight  were 
with  the  commando,  which  at  this  time,  was  on  its  way  to 
Dingaan.       On    this    same    day    Major    Charters    formally 
declared  Martial  Law  in  the  district  he  intended  to  occupy, 
namely  all  the  land  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  round  his 
station,  and  further  he  announced  that  in  virtue  of  6  and 
7  of  Will.  IV,  Cap.   57  (the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Punish- 
ment   Bill)    he    was    invested    with    magisterial    authority 
throughout    Natal.       On    the    6th    he    communicated    with 
Pretorius    as    already    related    and    thus    commenced    the 
correspondence  ending  with  the  interview  with   Landman 
on  January  14th,   1839.     In  the  meantime  the  development 
and    strengthening   of  the    position    proceeded.      All   were 
busy  in   cutting   mangrove  poles,   making   bricks,   digging 
wells,   building  sheds  for  the  protection  of  the  provisions 
and    other   property,    ovens,    and   other   necessary   military 
structures,  and  all  this  having  been  enclosed  by  palisades, 
the  place  was  named  Fort  Victoria. 

After  the  fierce  struggles  of  December,  both  the  Boers 
and  Dingaan  were  anxious  for  peace,  but  each  distrusted 
the  other  and  thus  it  was  likely  that  both  would  remain  'in 
some  kind  of  armed  neutrality  until  the  matters  still  unsettled 
gave  rise  to  further  outbreak.  The  Boers  wanted  and  were 
determined  to  have  their  stolen  cattle  restored,  while  Dingaan, 
on  his  side,  was  not  prepared  to  suffer  his  losses  in  men  and 
prestige  without  further  attempt  to  revenge  himself.  Thus 
some  outside  and  impartial  influence  was  needed  to  bring 
about  a  peaceable  understanding.  Fortunately  Captain 
Jervis,  having  grasped  the  situation  and  acting  on  his  own 
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initiative,     intervened     and     commenced    the     negotiations  CHAP, 
which  resulted  in  bringing  the  parties  together  on  as  satis- 
factory a  footing  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Ogle,  one  of  the  English  traders,  was  well  known  to, 
and  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with,  Dingaan.  At  the 
request  of  Captain  Jervis,  he  sent  one  of  his  servants  to 
Dingaan  with  the  message  that  the  white  Captain  at  Port 
Natal  was  anxious  that  peace  should  be  made  with  the 
Boers  and  to  that  end,  as  a  preliminary,  he  asked  that  the 
chief  would  send  some  of  his  great  captains  to  interview 
Captain  Jervis.  The  result  of  this  was  that  on  February 
23rd,  one  Gambouche,  a  servant  of  Dingaan,  with  six 
followers  arrived  at  the  Bay.  He  told  Captain  Jervis  that 
his  great  master  rejoiced  at  the  receipt  of  the  message,  that 
he  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  was  willing  to  make  any 
terms  with  the  Boers  that  the  English  might  dictate,  but, 
he  added,  that  he  hoped  the  English  would  assist  him  in 
driving  them  out  of  the  country  as  he  had  never  acknow- 
ledged them  and  never  would.  The  party,  including  Captain 
Jervis  and  Mr.  Ogle,  then  visited  the  Boer  camp  which 
was  situated  at  no  great  distance  at  the  Congella.  The  Boers 
there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  conciliatory.  Messrs. 
Uys,  Versatie  and  Kemp  told  the  Zulu  deputation  that  they 
had  done  wrong  in  crossing  the  Tugela  without  the  white 
flag  which  Pretorius  had  given  the  Zulus,  and  further  that 
cattle  and  guns  could  not  be  received  at  that  place,  that 
they  must  return  to  the  King  and  tell  him  to  send  messengers 
to  the  Bushman's  Rand  (afterwards  Pietermaritzburg) 
eight  days  after  the  next  full  moon,  when  Commandant 
Pretorius  and  Mr.  Ogle  would  be  there  to  receive  them. 
Having  then  been  supplied  with  rations,  the  delegates 
commenced  the  return  journey. 

In  March,  delegates  from  Dingaan  again  appeared  at 
Fort  Victoria.  And  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  on  an  open 
grassy  plain  above  and  near  the  Bay,  a  meeting  at  which 
Pretorius  and  some  of  his  leading  men  were  present  was 
held.  As  an  earnest  of  good  intentions  the  Zulus  brought 
316  head  of  cattle  which  were  left  at  the  Umgeni.  At  the 
conference  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  peace  and 
that   the   property   which   the    Boers   demanded   should   be 
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CHAP,  given  up  ;  in  fact,  according  to  the  message  from  Dingaan, 
the  cattle  and  guns  were  then  collected  at  the  Umvolosi 
river  and  for  their  restoration  nothing  further  was  needed 
than  that  five  Boers,  preferably  in  the  presence  of  Captain 
Jervis  or  Mr.  Ogle  as  a  witness,  should  go  and  fetch  them. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  Tugela  should  be  the 
boundary  between  Zululand  and  the  Boer  territory.  All 
this,  however,  required  the  final  ratification  of  Dingaan. 
On  this  understanding  the  delegates  returned  leaving 
behind  them  much  doubt  as  to  how  far  all  this  would  be 
fulfilled. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  there  was  received  from  Dingaan 
another  message.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  animals  and 
other  property  had  been  collected  at  his  place  and  were  ready 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Boers.  In  pursuance  of  this,  on 
May  24th,  334  mounted  men  under  Pretorius  assembled 
at  a  place  about  four  hours  distant  from  the  Tugela.  Mr 
Ogle  was  with  them  and  was  to  have  gone  on  to  Dingaan, 
but  seemingly  he  was  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion 
and  was  sent  back  to  the  new  township  of  Pietermaritzburg, 
which  was  then  being  formed,  where  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  three  days  for  travelling  without  a  pass 
from  Pretorius.  Mr.  W.  Cowie  took  his  place.  The  report 
of  the  journey  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  Captain  Jervis 
is  the  best  account  there  is  of  the  proceedings.  According 
to  this,  the  large  number  of  men  remained  at  the  camp  near 
the  Tugela,  while  Cowie  with  only  three  others  went  as  far 
as  Dingaan's  new  place,  which  was  about  400  yards  from 
the  old  one.  They  reached  that  on  the  27th.  These  ambas- 
sadors were  received  with  joy  and  singing  at  the  numerous 
kraals  where  it  was  understood  that  their  errand  was  peace. 
Even  Dingaan  himself  was  jubilant.  Arrayed  in  a  large  red 
cloak  and  holding  a  spy-glass  under  one  arm  he  received 
them  with  manifest  welcome,  but  he  would  not  enter  on 
business  until  the  next  day.  The  message  which  Cowie 
had  to  deliver  was  that,  besides  making  the  usual  demand 
for  cattle,  Dingaan  was  either  himself  to  go  to  the  Boer 
camp  or  to  send  his  chief  captains  to  ratify  the  peace. 
Dingaan  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  these  envoys 
were  not  empowered  to  conclude  the  peace  then  and  there. 
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With  reference  to  the  cattle  to  be  restored,  one  of  the  chief  CHAP, 
councillors  argued,  perhaps  not  unfairly,  that  as  the  Zulus 
were  being  called  upon  to  restore  all  they  had  taken  in  war 
from  the  Boers,  the  Boers  on  their  part  should  be  expected 
to  act  similarly  towards  the  Zulus.  Dingaan,  however,  said 
he  would  be  satisfied  if  they  would  give  back  the  iron  and 
brass  which  they  had  taken,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  would.  In  the  end  the  Boer  messengers  received 
1,300  head  of  cattle,  400  sheep,  52  muskets  and  43  saddles 
All  this  was  but  a  small  part  of  their  demand,  which  was 
19,300  head  of  cattle.  On  the  return  journey  to  the  camp 
the  party  was  accompanied  by  two  petty  chiefs  and  1 12 
men  to  drive  along  the  cattle.  On  the  approach  to  the 
camp,  a  patrol  of  Boers  went  forth  to  meet  them.  This 
greatly  frightened  the  two  chiefs  and  all  Mr.  Cowie's  power 
of  persuasion  was  needed  to  induce  them  to  proceed.  They 
reached  the  camp,  however,  and  were  treated  kindly  during 
the  two  days  they  remained  there,  though  their  happiest 
moment  was  that  when  they  were  at  liberty  to  leave  it. 

They  were  interviewed  on  the  occurrences  of  the  previous 
eighteen  months.  In  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  them, 
they  acknowledged  that  the  murders  of  the  Boer  women  and 
children  were  awful  and  were  things  never  to  be  forgotten, 
but  they  had  orders  to  spare  no  living  thing  :  they  quite 
expected  to  annihilate  the  whole  of  the  Boers,  but  were 
very  greatly  surprised  to  find  them  in  such  numbers,  "  they 
seemed  to  multiply  every  day,"  they  acknowledged  that  they 
(the  Zulus)  were  a  conquered  race.  But,  as  Mr.  Cowie 
said,  their  answers  were  probably  more  dictated  by  fear 
than  the  desire  to  convey  accurate  information.  It  is  not 
clear  what  the  object  of  this  visit  was  unless  it  was  something 
in  connection  with  Dingaan's  secret  service,  for  though  the 
ratification  of  peace  was  still  talked  about,  nothing  further 
in  that  direction  was  done.  In  the  end  they  returned  while 
the  Boers  with  their  recovered  property  went  back  to  the 
Bushman's  Rand. 

Dingaan's  two  greatest  chiefs  and  most  important  and 
authoritative  men  were  Umhlela  and  Tambuza.  These 
men  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  powerful  as  the  king  himself 
and  to  have  exercised  great  influence  over  him.    These  are 
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CHAP,  t^  men  wh0  next  to  the  king  should  have  ratified  the  treaty 
and  who  would  have  undoubtedly  visited  Natal  had  there 
been  any  honest  intention  of  fulfilling  promises.  But  it 
was  said  that  they,  especially  Tambuza,  had  been  the  chief 
instigators  of  the  numerous  murders  of  the  Boers  and  were 
in  consequence  afraid  of  trusting  themselves  among  them. 
And  it  was  probably  they  who  at  this  time  were  responsible 
for  the  apparently  evasive  conduct  of  Dingaan,  for  in  the 
end  he  neither  ratified  the  peace  nor  gave  up  any  further 
cattle.  On  June  30th  two  more  messengers  arrived  in 
Pietermaritzburg  ostensibly  in  this  connection,  but  more 
probably  as  spies.  When,  however,  Pretorius  discovered  that 
one  was  Dingaan's  beer  brewer  and  the  other  a  gardener, 
he  sent  them  back  to  tell  the  king  that  unless  two  people 
more  responsible  came  within  twelve  days,  a  commando 
would  go  forth  and  the  matter  would  be  settled  in  Dingaan's 
country.  But  this  did  not  take  place  and  Dingaan  ruled 
until,  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  for  reasons  yet  to  be 
explained,  he  lost  not  only  his  country  but  his  life  and  an 
entirely  new  political  regime  ruled  Zululand. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  ail  these  affairs  Captain 
Jervis  had  acted  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government. 
Major  Charters,  who  had  originally  been  in  command, 
left  Natal  on  January  20th,  1839,  and  returned  to  the  Colony 
overland,  arriving  in  Grahamstown  on  February  27th. 
His  route  was  through  Pondoland  and  the  present  Transkei. 
He  was  accompanied  by  three  officers,  two  civil  servants, 
Mr.  T.  Shepstone  and  one  of  the  amapakati  of  the  Pondo 
chief  Faku.  This  man  had  arrived  in  Natal  shortly  before, 
conveying  to  the  Major  the  thanks  of  Faku  for  a  kind  message 
which  he  had  sent  to  that  chief.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Boers  on  their  arrival  in  Natal 
was  to  communicate  with  Faku  assuring  him  of  their  good- 
will and  peaceable  intentions.  They  offered  to  send  him 
a  present  of  cattle  and  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance 
with  him. 

Major  Charters  arrived  at  Faku's  kraal  on  February  4th 
and  was  received  with  both  friendship  and  respect.  In  the 
ensuing  interview,  during  which  it  was  found  difficult  to 
engage  the  chief's  attention  to   any  one  subject  for  more 
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than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  the  Major  explained  the  Natal  CHAP, 
situation  and  advised  the  chief  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Boers  as  "  they  were  in  their  present  position  contrary 
to  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Government."  Leaving 
Faku  and  visiting  Buntingville — the  Wesleyan  mission 
station  among  his  people — then  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Jenkins,  Major  Charters  learnt  with  surprise  that  this 
missionary  had  sent  a  message  to  Faku,  as  coming  from 
the  Governor,  to  the  effect  that  his  (Faku's)  boundaries 
would  be  guaranteed  as  far  as  the  Umzimkulu  river  and 
that  in  case  of  any  violation  of  them  by  the  Boers,  he  might 
apply  to  the  Colony  for  military  aid.  As  Major  Charters 
was  well  aware  of  every  document  which  had  passed  through 
the  Governor's  office,  but  remembered  no  such  momentous 
promise  and  felt  certain  it  had  not  been  made,  he  looked 
upon  this  statement  as  a  wilful  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  reported  it  as  such  to  the  Governor. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  Pondolandwas  a  possible  bone  of 
contention.  For  though  it  was  in  possession  of  Faku  it 
was  included  in  the  territory,  namely  all  the  country  up  to 
the  Umzimvubu  river,  which  Dingaan  is  said  to  have  made 
over  to  the  Boers  by  treaty.  Hence  guaranteeing  to  Faku 
a  right  to  land  up  to  the  Umzimkulu  river  might  have  led 
to  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  land  between  those 
two  rivers.  The  Boers  however,  seem  never  to  have  had 
any  intention  of  interfering  with  Pondoland. 

In  this  despatch  Major  Charters  says  nothing  concerning 
his  further  journey  to  Grahamstown.1 

The  restoration  of  peace,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  consequent  upon  the  bloody  expedition 
to  Zululand  enabled  the  Natal  Boers  to  turn  their  attention 
to   measures   for  the   establishment  of  some   more  definite 

1  Vide  Enclosures  to  despatches,  Vol.  1370,  Cape  Town  Archives. 
But  in  it,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  mention  of  the  first  overland  post  to 
Natal.  Major  Charters  says  :  "  His  Honour  the  Lieut  .-Governor  has 
made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Shaw,  respecting  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  monthly  post  from  Cape  Town  to  Port  Natal.  The  post  is  to 
leave  Cape  Town  on  the  first  Friday  in  every  month  ;  it  will  be  due  eight 
days  after  at  Buntingville,  where  two  Natal  Caffers  will  convey  it  to  the 
English  camp.  Two  days  will  be  allowed  for  its  stay  at  Port  Natal  and 
it  will  return  to  the  Colony  by  the  same  route.  A  postage  of  1  /6  to  be 
charged  on  each  single  letter — other  letters  according  to  the  Colonial 
Post  Office  regulations." 
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CHAP.  form  0f  government  and  the  formation  of  townships.     Up 
to  this  time,  January,  1839,  they  were  scattered  about  the 
country  in  temporary  camps,  larger  or  smaller,  and  though 
some    attempt   had    been   made   to    erect   more   permanent 
dwellings,  the  greater  number  of  the  people  were  still  living 
in  their  tents  or  waggons.    In  February  a  number  estimated 
at  about  two  thousand  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  congre- 
gated  at  a  pleasant  place  then  known  as  the  Bushman's 
Rand  or  Stinkhout  Berg,  where  already  some  gardens  had 
been  formed  which  bore  witness  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
River  water  was  at  hand,  and,  in  short,  there  seemed  to  be 
all  the  natural  features  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a  large 
town.      A  large  number  of  erven,   or  building  plots  were 
surveyed,  marked  out  and  offered  for  allotment  at  no  greater 
price  than  Rds.  5  each— in  full  satisfaction  for  all  rates  for 
the  next  five  years — together  with  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  cost  of  irrigation.     According  to  the  Regulations  and 
Instructions  issued  on   February   15th,  every  proprietor  of 
an  erf  was  bound,  within  two  months,  to  sow  the  erf  with 
the  best  grain  and  plants,  surround  it  with  a  sod  wall  or 
palisade  and  to  build,  though  not  within  the  two  months, 
a  house  in  such  a  position  as  to  form  with  others,  the  straight 
line  of  a  street.     To  a  company  of  relatives  and  friends  a 
whole    block   of  ten   erven    might   be    allotted.      On   these 
conditions,  three  hundred  of  these  erven1  seem  to  have  been 
taken  up  quickly  and  thus  the  township  was  started.     In 
naming  it,  it  was  desired  to  honour  the  memory  of  Pieter 
Retief   and    Gert    Maritz,    it    was    therefore    called    Pieter 
Mauritz  Burg,  afterwards  PIETERMARITZBURG.      Thus,  in 
this    small    way,    the    present    city    began.       The    traveller 
Delegorgue,  who  was  in  Natal  during  these  stirring  times, 
describes    it   as    an    ill-constructed   palisade    camp,    simply 
a  heap    of  ill-formed  huts  made  of  wood  and  rushes  and 
plastered  over  with  the  manure  of  cattle.    This  description, 
however,  might  apply  to  the  beginning  of  other  South  African 
towns. 

1  The  erven  were  parallelograms  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  size,  while  the  public  grounds  were  so  large  as 
really  to  make  the  village  a  communal  farm.  The  commonage  around 
Maritzburg  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles  in  extent. 
Theal,  History  of  the  Boers,  p.  135. 
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The  form  of  government  adopted  was  democratic  in  the  CHAP, 
extreme.  The  principle  of  Vox  populi  vox  Dei  was  at  times 
carried  to  the  length  of  mob  law,  though  fortunately,  without 
its  violence,  for  holding  as  they  did,  peculiar  views  as  to 
their  being  God's  chosen  people,  their  actions  were  in  a 
large  measure  those  dictated  by  what  they  thought  the 
Scriptures  taught.  These,  for  the  most  part,  uneducated 
and  ignorant  people,  among  whom  independence  ran  riot, 
needed  for  their  guidance  men  of  greater  influence  and  more 
dominating  personality  than  existed  among  them.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  diction  and  style  of  many  of  the  despatches 
and  letters  which  emanated  from  their  Cabinet  "  Ministry  " 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  and  other  officers  there  must 
have  been  some  among  them  who  were  well  educated,  for 
these  documents  could  not  have  been  the  works  of  ignorant 
men. 

The  supreme  power  was  the  Volksraad  (Raad  van 
Representanten  van  het  Volk)  a  Council  consisting  of 
twenty-four  members  whose  ages  had  to  be  between  twenty- 
five  and  sixty.  They  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  men 
over  twenty-one  ;  women  did  not  have  votes,  though  on 
one  memorable  occasion  their  voices  were  loud  enough  in 
the  Council  of  State  to  drown  all  others.  Statutory  meetings 
were  held  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January,  April,  June 
and  October.  At  each  meeting  a  chairman  was  elected 
who  took  the  title  of  President  and  enjoyed  this  honour  during 
the  ensuing  three  months.  He  associated  with  himself  a 
small  number  of  other  members  and  thus  constituted  the 
body  known  as  the  Commissie  Raad,  which  carried  on  the 
administration  until  the  election  of  a  new  President.  The 
Volksraad  had  the  power  and  authority  to  make  and  ratify 
treaties,  to  enact  laws,  to  appoint  and  dismiss  all  public 
servants,  to  reduce  or  remit  all  fines  and  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  properly  constituted  courts,  to  issue  regu- 
lations for  the  establishment  of  towns  and  villages,  and, 
perhaps  with  prophetic  instinct,  it  had  the  power  to  fine, 
censure  or  expel  any  of  its  members  who  used  improper 
or  injurious  expressions  at  the  meetings.  Further  the  Raad 
had  to  protect  the  due  exercise  of  religion — the  Dutch 
Reformed    being   regarded    as   the    State    Church — as    well 
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CHAP.  as  to  watch  over  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  schools. 
Although  it  is  not  stated  in  the  first  regulations  promul- 
gated,1 it  appears  that  any  of  "  The  Public  "  had  the  right 
to,  and  did,  attend  Parliament,  speak — and  that  volubly — 
as  well  as  vote.  The  meetings  at  times  must  have  been 
chaotic.  Some  kind  of  Volksraad  was  established  also  by 
Potgieter  which,  in  a  primitive  way,  legislated  for  the 
inhabitants  of  both  Potchefstroom  and  the  huge  district  of 
Winburg.  It  was  loosely  connected  with  the  Natal  Council, 
in  relation  to  which  it  was  known  as  the  Adjunct  Raad. 
But  excepting  an  occasion  at  a  time  shortly  afterwards, 
when  all  quarrelled  among  themselves  in  connection  with 
the  recognition  of  the  British  Government  as  paramount  in 
Natal,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  one 
another.  Independent  of  these  two  separate  governments 
there  were  several  parties  of  emigrants  between  the  Orange 
and  Vet  rivers  which  did  not  recognise  either.  With  this 
constitution,  such  as  it  was,  the  Boer  Republic  in  Natal 
commenced.  Although,  as  will  be  seen,  the  official  relations 
between  the  Boer  leaders  and  the  British  representative 
were  strained,  yet  there  was  very  good  feeling  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  people — in  fact  we  find  Captain  Jervis 
complaining  of  some  of  the  72nd  deserting,  changing  their 
names  and  marrying  the  Boer  lasses.  There  was  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  British 
Government,  but  there  was  the  most  resolute  determination 
to  refuse  to  be  regarded  as  British  subjects,  rather  to  abandon 
that  country  and  recommence  their  wanderings  than  submit 
again  to  British  rule. 

At  this  time  the  British  force  in  Natal  was  small,  and 
from  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  the 
colonisation  of  that  country,  likely  to  remain  so,  while  the 
Boers  were  many.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  for  them  to 
assert  the  authority  of  their  newly  constituted  Government 
and,  when  occasion  arose,  to  demonstrate  their  independence. 
An  instance,  virtually  a  test  case,  of  their  position  occurred 
as  early  as  March  of  this  year,  1839.  It  appears  that  Pict 
Kemp,  a  Boer  youth,  had  lost  a  horse  and  had  sent  a  native 
to  find  it,  promising  him  a  cow  in  the  event  of  his  success. 
1  Vide  Bird's  Annals  of  Natal,  p.  525. 
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The  native  found  a  horse  answering  to  the  description  of  CHAP, 
the  one  lost.  He  was  riding  it  towards  the  Lower  Umlaas 
Boer  camp  when  Piet  with  another  youth  met  him.  Piet 
professed  to  think  that  the  native  had  stolen  the  horse  and 
fired  at  him,  wounding  him  in  the  hand.  The  matter  having 
been  reported  to  Captain  Jervis,  he,  in  virtue  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  magistrate  under  the  authority  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Punishment  Bill,  summoned  Piet  to  appear  before 
him.  His  father,  who  lived  at  the  Congella  camp,  sent,  in 
answer,  his  refusal  to  allow  his  son  to  appear,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  farmers  had  elected  over  themselves  their  own 
magistrates  before  whom  the  case  must  be  tried,  and  that 
he  did  not  recognise  the  authority  of  any  British  officer  to 
interfere  in  their  affairs.  Captain  Jervis  could  do  nothing 
more  than  report  the  matter  to  Sir  George  Napier  who,  in 
bringing  the  affair  before  Lord  Glenelg  on  April  12th,  1839, 
said,  "  After  mature  deliberation  the  Council  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  in  which  I  fully  concurred,  that  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  in  the  almost  certainty  that  the 
seizure  by  the  military  force  of  the  accused  would  bring 
about  a  collision  between  the  emigrants  and  the  troops,  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  run  such  risks  of  bloodshed, 
which  could  lead  to  no  result,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  the  culprit  and  the  necessary  witnesses  to  this  Colony 
to  be  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have,  therefore, 
determined  not  to  give  Captain  Jervis  any  instructions  to 
arrest  the  man." 

Probably  emboldened  by  Kemp's  successful  defiance,  the 
Volksraad,  among  its  first  acts,  embarked  upon  the  further 
assertion  of  its  power  and  authority  by  demanding  not  only 
the  restoration  of  the  seized  ammunition,  but  the  summary 
removal  of  the  British  troops  from  Port  Natal.  The  previous 
failure  of  the  correspondence  with  Major  Charters  and  the 
mission  of  Landman  had  been  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
properly  constituted  Government.  But  now  with  a  United 
Volksraad  to  give  weight  and  influence  to  its  dictates, 
Pretorius  was  able  to  write  to  Captain  Jervis,  on  March 
10th,  1839,  threatening  him  that  if  the  powder  were  not 
given  up,  it  would  be  taken  by  force  and  emphasizing  yet 
again,  that  the  Natal  Boers  refused  to  be  regarded  as  British 
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CHAP,  subjects,  but  claimed  to  be  a  free  people  entitled  by  fair  and 
lawful  means  to  possession  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
then  living.  Captain  jervis,  in  a  tactful  and  conciliatory 
reply,  dated  April  3rd,  pointed  out  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  his  restoring  the  powder  without  authority  from  Cape 
Town.  He  hoped  the  Volksraad  would  have  the  good  sense 
to  reconsider  its  threat  and  thus  spare  him  the  regret  of 
having  to  repel  force  by  force.  With  reference  to  their  claim 
to  independence,  he  could  only  refer  them  to  the  Proclamation 
of  the  previous  November  14th,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
they  could  not  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown.  This  seizure  of  powder,  though  done  with  every 
good  intention,  was  in  reality  a  most  impolitic  measure. 
Its  object  was  to  stop  or  prevent  fighting  with  the  Zulus  ; 
its  effect  would  have  been,  had  the  Boers  not  been  well 
supplied  and  independent  of  the  Natal  store,  the  almost 
complete  annihilation  of  these  people  by  the  Zulus.  This 
demand,  therefore,  arose  not  so  much  from  need  as  from  a 
matter  of  principle.  They  considered  their  rightful  property 
was  being  illegally  detained  by  unauthorised  people  in  a 
country  which  they  regarded  as  Boer  territory.  Any  con- 
tinued attempt  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  gunpowder 
into  Natal  would  have  been  futile,  for,  as  Sir  George  Napier 
afterwards  acknowledged,  it  could  easily  have  been  smuggled 
in  any  quantity  over  the  Drakensberg,  through  the  Portu- 
guese territory  or  through  places  along  the  coast.  On  June 
1 2th,  Captain  Jervis,  still  anxious  to  allay  the  irritation  and 
yet  to  act  consistently  with  his  duty,  offered  to  release  the 
powder  if  the  Volksraad  would  sign  a  declaration  that  it 
would  be  used  for  defensive  purposes  only  and  that  no 
aggression  should  be  made  on  any  native  tribe.  To  this  an 
uncompromising  reply,  dated  July  31st,  was  received. 
The  Assembly  unanimously  refused  to  promise  anything  of 
the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  they  pointed  out  that  as  the 
troops  had  been  sent  to  take  only  a  temporary  possession  of 
the  Port  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  bloodshed  and  that 
since  peace  then  reigned  the  object  of  their  visitation  had 
been  achieved.  "  We  therefore  consider,"  they  said,  "  that 
neither  you  nor  the  English  Government  can  now  have  the 
least  reason  to  keep  the  port  in  possession  any  longer.    We 
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also  expect  that  you  will  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ct|^p 
that  nothing  will  prevent  your  delivering  up  all  that  which  is 
our  lawful  property."  About  this  time  Captain  Jervis  had 
unwittingly  given  further  offence.  On  July  20th,  the  Mazeppa 
arrived  in  the  Bay  bringing  from  Delagoa  Bay  the  wretched 
survivors  of  Triegard's  party.1  They  had  with  them  their 
guns — the  only  remnant  of  their  property  still  in  their 
possession — these  were  taken  from  them  though  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  returned.  This  was  regarded  as  an  utter 
want  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  these  people  and  the 
consequent  displeasure  of  the  Volksraad  found  expression 
also  in  this  letter. 

These,  however,  were  small  matters  Towards  the  end  of 
this  year  the  Boers  had  to  turn  their  attention  to  certain 
great  political  changes  in  the  history  of  Natal  and  the  Zulus, 
which  were  then  impending.  The  throne  of  Dingaan  was 
tottering.  The  Boers  had  already  damaged  it  badly.  But 
now  a  new  enemy  threatened  it.  Dingaan  had  an  elder 
brother,  Panda,  an  indolent,  unenterprising  man,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  had  a  better  title  to  the  kingship.  His 
ambitions,  however,  were  amply  satisfied  by  an  easy  life, 
good  living  and  the  charming  society  of  his  many  wives 
Being  of  a  less  bloodthirsty  disposition  than  his  dreaded 
brother,  he  drew  around  himself  a  very  large  following,  many 
in  fact,  of  Dingaan's  own  people.  He  lived  in  a  part  of 
Zululand  near  the  Amatikulu  river.  There  was  no  love  lost 
between  the  brothers.  When  Dingaan  needed  all  the  force 
he  could  muster  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  some 
distant  tribe,  or  party  of  Boers,  he  found  Panda  unwilling 
to  assist  him — found  he  "  had  the  heart  of  a  woman  "  or 
"  had  turned  his  face  to  the  white  people."  Panda  realised 
that  on  this  account  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  customary 
suspicion  of  mischief  which  great  native  chiefs  entertained 
against  possible  usurping  relatives,  his  life  was  in  perpetual 
danger.    With  seventeen  thousand  followers  of  all  ages  and 

1  E.  D.  Ward  Parker  set  out  on  his  humane  mission  in  the  Mazeppa 
on  June  25th,  1839,  and  arrived  in  Delagoa  Bay  on  July  3rd.  He  found 
the  wretched  fever-stricken  creatures  in  the  last  stages  of  distress,  albeit 
the  Portuguese  had  shown  them  every  possible  assistance  and  kindness. 
Twenty-five  Africanders  and  three  coloured  people  were  embarked  on 
the  Mazeppa  and  arrived  at  Port  Natal  on  July  20th.  Their  passage 
had  cost  £180. 

VOL.   IV.  7  H 
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CHAP,  sexes,  therefore,  he  moved  southward  over  the  Tugela  and 
II  .     .  .  . 

settled  down  on  the  Tongati  river,  about  thirty  miles  north 

of  Port   Natal,   causing  no  little   consternation   among  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  country.      He  then  conceived  the 
idea  of  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  Boers  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing   Dingaan.      To   this   end   he   went   to   Pieter- 
maritzburg,    sought    and    gained    an    interview    with    the 
Volksraad  on  October  1 5th.  The  Boers  at  first  were  naturally 
very  suspicious,  for  messengers  from  Dingaan  with  all  sorts 
of  complimentary  messages  had  arrived  from  time  to  time, 
who  were  discovered  to  be  spies.    In  the  end,  however,  they 
were  satisfied  with  Panda's  bona  fides,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions and  formed  an  alliance  with  him.    He  was  permitted  to 
remain  temporarily  in  Natal  and,  by  authority  of  the  Volks- 
raad, was  to  be  installed  as  "  Reigning  Prince  of  the  emigrant 
Zulus  "  but  in  vassalage  to  the  Boers.    The  ceremony  took 
place    on    October    26th.       Authorised    by    the    Volksraad, 
Mr.  Roos,  the  Landdrost  of  Congella,  organised  the  expedi- 
tion which  was  to  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  this 
honour  upon  Panda.     It  was  not  a  very  easy  task,  for  the 
remembrance  of  the  fate  of  Retief's  deputation  to  Dingaan 
had  taught  the  people  caution.       Captain  Jervis  counselled 
against    the    move,    seeing    no    reason    to    place    any    more 
confidence  in  Panda  than  in  Dingaan.     However,  a  party 
consisting    of   twenty-eight    men,    among    whom    was    the 
French  naturalist  and  traveller,   Delegorgue,  who  has  left 
an  excellent  and   graphic  account  of  the  proceedings,   set 
out  with  thirteen  waggons.      Having  crossed  the  Umgeni 
and  moved  northwards  they  came,  on  October  25th,  in  sight 
of  the  thousands  of  cattle  and  large  collection  of  huts  which 
formed  Panda's  temporary  citadel.    They  then  raised  a  flag, 
the  tricolour  of  the  young  Republic,  as  an  emblem  of  their 
authority,  and  when  sufficiently  near,  fired  a  volley  in  honour 
of  Panda,  who  had  been  previously  apprised  of  their  approach; 
The   cavalcade   was   soon   so   mobbed    by   many   hundreds 
of  the  curious  that  it  was  with  difficulty  it  arrived  at  its 
resting  place     In  the  end,  however,  the  delegates  were  able 
to  reach  the  royal  hut,  creep  through  the  small  opening  on 
all   fours   and   present  their  respects,   accompanied   with   a 
blue  mantle  and  a  naval  dagger,  to  the  great  chief.    Mutual 
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greetings  ended  and  some  oxen  having  been  killed  for  the  CI^P- 
entertainment  and  refreshment  of  the  visitors,  all  retired 
for  the  night.  But  with  the  shade  of  Retief  still  haunting  them, 
there  was  little  sleep  ;  they  lay  by  their  loaded  weapons  and 
with  their  horses'  reins  upon  their  arms.  Early  next  morning, 
the  25th,  the  historic  interview  took  place.  In  the  council 
chamber,  the  large  tent  of  S.  van  Breda,  the  assembly 
met,  Panda  sitting  upon  the  right  of  Mr.  Roos.  Delegorgue 
describes  Panda  as  a  man  of  majestic  bearing,  on  this 
occasion  enfolded  in  an  ample  cloak  in  Roman  fashion, 
"  his  brilliant  black  eye  deep  set,  a  high  forehead  straight 
at  the  sides  on  which  the  trace  of  wrinkles  was  beginning 
to  be  perceived,  a  large  mouth,  often  smiling  with  the 
smile  which  means  '  I  understand,'  in  fact,  a  large  head, 
well  formed,  borne  on  a  superb  body,  shining  with  plump- 
ness, the  members  so  well  under  the  control  of  his  will, 
the  gestures  so  precise,  that  a  Parisian  might  well  have 
believed  that  Panda  in  his  youth  had  frequented  the  palaces 
of  Kings."  The  Boers  who  surrounded  him  were,  still 
according  to  Delegorgue,  "  big  fellows  with  long  limbs, 
awkward  gesture,  constrained  deportment,  physionomies 
that  bespoke  nothing,  embarrassed  utterance,  mouths  wide 
open,  people  made  to  drive  oxen  and  hold  converse  with 
them." 

The  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  that,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Volksraad,  Panda  was  installed  "  Reigning  Prince 
of  the  emigrant  Zulus  "  until  such  time  as  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Boers  he  would  be  placed  upon  Dingaan's  throne  as 
full  king  of  the  Zulus,  when  he  would  then  have  to  undertake 
to  pay  the  debt  of  cattle  still  owing  to  the  Boers.  He  was 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  punishment  of  witchcraft  by  death  as 
well  as  to  protect  all  defenceless  women  and  children  ; 
war  on  any  tribe  was  not  to  be  made  without  the  approval 
of  the  Volksraad,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  safe,  he  was  to  remove 
all  his  people  to  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Tugela. 
He  agreed  to  all  this,  but  afterwards  became  very  notice- 
ably dejected. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  three  of  the 
captains  highest  in  rank  were  informed  of  all  that  had 
happened,   and   with   a   view   to   intimidating  conspirators, 
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CHAP,  they  were  told  that  they  were  held  responsible  for  the  life 
and  safety  of  Panda,  any  harm  which  befell  him  would 
bring  certain  calamity  upon  themselves.  The  meeting  thus 
ended.  The  captains  then  went  to  inform  the  mass  of  the 
people  while  the  delegates  retired  to  rest.  But  scarcely  had 
they  settled  down  when  the  most  alarming  screams  and  war- 
cries  gave  evidence  of  something  dreadful  happening  at 
no  great  distance.  A  vast  concourse  of  naked  savages  were 
seen  to  be  intent  on  murdering  a  man.  The  Boers  looked 
to  their  guns  not  knowing  what  direction  events  might  next 
take.  It  transpired  eventually  that  one  of  the  three  honoured 
captains,  Pangazoaga,  was  known  to  have  been  one  of 
Dingaan's  agents,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  deaths 
of  many  people.  Summary  vengeance  was,  therefore,  being 
visited  upon  him  by  beating  him  to  death.  Panda  called 
the  people  before  him  and  reproved  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  white  men.  But  their  countenances,  far  from 
showing  contrition,  indicated  their  entire  approval  of  the 
crime. 

The  next  day  the  Boers  left  Panda,  taking  with  them 
378  head  of  cattle  which  they  accepted  as  an  instalment 
of  the  number  which  had  to  be  made  over  to  the  farmers. 
Thus  the  first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  Dingaan  was 
accomplished.  The  time  for  the  next  one  was  not  far  ahead. 
Now  that  this  assured  alliance  with  Panda  was  added  to  a 
consciousness  of  a  strength  which  their  recent  successes 
against  the  Zulus  had  created,  the  menace  of  Dingaan  and 
his  hordes  operated  less  as  a  clog  upon  the  development  of 
their  own  private  affairs  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  country  at 
large  But,  during  1839,  another  alarm,  for  the  most  part 
unfounded,  excited  them,  and  caused  almost  as  much  con- 
sternation as  the  savagery  of  the  Zulus  had  done.  This 
supposed  evil  against  which  they  were  prepared  to  fight 
to  the  last,  was  the  rumoured  arrival  of  a  number  of 
British  people  to  form  a  permanent  settlement  in  Natal. 
Regarding  the  position  from  the  Boer  point  of  view,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  they  should  have  adopted  this 
attitude.  As  has  been  shown,  they  had  good  reasons  for 
leaving  the  Cape  Colony,  they  did  so  openly  and  in  a  manner 
for  which  there  were  precedents  in  other  countries.     After 
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many   months   of  wandering   in   unknown    and    dangerous  CHAP, 
lands  they  reach  Natal  and  before  they  have  barely  settled 
down  in  good  faith  of  their  right  to  do  so,  large  numbers 
of  their  friends  and  relatives  are  wantonly  and  unprovokedly 
murdered  ;     the    murderers    are    severely    and    deservedly 
punished  and  then,  when  at  length  the  bloodthirsty  despot 
Dingaan  is   cowed  and  something  in  the  nature  of  peace 
is  restored,  the  power  from  which  they  originally  fled  makes 
its  appearance  to  take  from  them  their  dearly-bought  country. 
The  first  rumour  which  reached  them  was  to  the  effect  that 
a   Mr.    Bannister  was  forming  a   British   colony  in   Natal. 
It  is  not  clear  how  this  rumour  arose  or  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  it.    The  Volksraad  met,  however,  and  excitedly 
discussed  it,  and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  Pretorius 
wrote  to  Captain  Jervis  on  July  31st,  telling  him  in  peremp- 
tory terms  that  no  person  would  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Natal 
unless  he  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Volksraad. 
In   October,   however,   there   was   more   ground   for   alarm. 
In   England   a   company  known   as   the   Natal  Association 
had    been    formed    for    the    purpose    of    colonising    Natal. 
Lord  Normanby  had  been  interviewed  with  a  view  to  getting 
the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  such  a  step.     Further,  the  Earl  of 
Ripon  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  petition  from  certain 
Liverpool  merchants  to  the  same  end.   The  proceedings  were 
published  in  the  Colonial  Gazette  for  June  15th,  1839,  and 
taken  over  by  the  Grahamstown  Journal  of  October  3rd;, 
The  Natal  Boers  obtained  a  copy  of  this  and  misinterpreted 
the  affair  by  stating  that  Natal  had  been  sold  to  some  English 
emigrants  who  might  soon  be  expected  to  arrive  to  take 
possession.   The  Volksraad  met  and  issued  a  "  Declaration  " 
or  protest,  dated  November  nth.     It  was  to  the  effect  that 
any  emigrants  landing  in  Port  Natal  after  that  date  would 
be  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  State  ;    "  should  the  arrival 
of  such  emigrants  be   attended   by  such   military  force  as 
shall  be  enabled  to  prevent  us  from  opposing  their  landing, 
we  shall  then  retreat  into  the  mountains  and  kloofs  which 
surround    the    Bay,    and    there    defend    ourselves    in    small 
parties,   neither  giving  nor  taking  quarter."      A   guard   of 
forty  men  was  to  be  placed  on  the  Berea  to  watch  the  move- 
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CHAP.  ments  of  Panda  and  the  "  tame  "  Kaffirs.    So  much  for  their 
confidence  in   Panda. 

But  all  this  alarm  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  British 
Government,  far  from  contemplating  any  colonisation  of 
Natal,  had  always  opposed  it,  and  at  this  very  time  were 
considering  the  earliest  possible  date  at  which  the  Port 
could  be  evacuated  and  the  Boers  left  to  themselves.  A  deaf, 
or  rather  an  unsympathetic  ear  had  so  far  been  turned  to  all 
petitions  for  the  annexation  of  or  the  formation  of  any 
British  Colony  in  Natal.  Sir  George  Napier,  however,  was 
of  quite  a  different  opinion,  though  he  saw  the  uselessness 
of  the  temporary  occupation  of  1839,  and  was  anxious  to 
withdraw  the  troops.  Writing  to  Lord  Normanby  in 
September  of  that  year,  he  acknowledged  that  in  as  far  as 
that  military  occupation  had  been  expected  to  impede  the 
supply  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  farmers,  it  had  been  a 
failure,  as  they  were  so  amply  supplied  before  they  left 
the  Colony  ;  neither  had  it  had  any  effect  in  checking 
emigration  from  the  Colony,  for  new-comers  had  continued 
to  arrive  throughout  the  year,  and  further  the  presence  of 
so  small  a  body  of  troops  was  of  little  avail  in  protecting 
the  natives.  In  view  therefore  of  all  this  together  with  the 
observations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  troops  in  Natal,  and  feeling  that 
further  retention  of  the  port  might  give  hopes  which  it  was 
clearly  the  wish  of  the  Ministers  not  to  foster,  Sir  George 
Napier  decided  to  issue  orders  for  the  recall  of  the  troops 
and  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Victoria.  A  transport  was 
sent  for  them  and  on  December  24th,  1839,  all  embarked 
and  set  sail  for  Cape  Town.  The  Union  Jack  having  been 
hauled  down  from  the  port  flag-staff,  the  tricolour  of  the 
Republic  almost  immediately  took  its  place.  The  Boers 
regained  their  ammunition,  and  as  the  ship  moved  out  of 
sight,  they  saw  themselves  free  from  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown — and  free  to  govern — as  they  pleased. 
Time  will  show  how  they  succeeded. 
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NOW  that  the  Boers  were  left  to  themselves  and  that  with  in. 
the  last  sight  of  the  departing  British  forces,  the  last  claim 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  had  also,  apparently, 
vanished,  they  were  free  to  turn  their  attention  to  those 
measures  which  they  considered  conducive  to  the  establish- 
ment of  their  long-desired  Republic  and  the  inauguration 
of  a  reign  of  freedom,  equality  and  fraternity.  The  first 
step  necessary  towards  the  consummation  of  this  happiness 
was  the  completion  of  that  adventurous  and  dangerous 
scheme,  on  the  success  of  which  they,  in  common  with  Panda, 
realised  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  property  to  depend, 
namely,  the  complete  overthrow  of  Dingaan.  For  many 
months  he  had  shown  no  open  hostility  ;  far  from  this,  his 
messengers  had  from  time  to  time  appeared  at  the  Boer 
headquarters  with  complimentary  salutations  and  professions 
of  a  desire  for  peace.  But  the  debt  of  the  forty  thousand 
cattle  which  he  was  considered  to  owe  was  still  unpaid  and 
the  visits  of  his  envoys  were  regarded  as  acts  of  espionage. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  to  make  Dingaan 
declare  himself  either  friend  or  foe,  the  Volksraad  met  on 
January  4th,  1840,  and  decided  to  send,  under  Chief- 
Commandant  A.  W.  J.  Pretorius,  a  commando  against  him 
in  order  to  demand  these  cattle  and  in  the  event  of  his  not 
complying,  to  take  them  by  force.  During  the  ensuing 
fortnight  arms  and  ammunition  were  collected,  appeals  for 
assistance  were  sent  to  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Drakensberg  and  all  other  preparations  necessary  for  the 
expedition  were  made.  Panda  with  his  increasing  number 
of  followers  was  to  assist.    These  people  were  to  take  a  more 
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CHAP,  coastal  route  and  to  co-operate  later  with  Pretorius  in 
endeavouring  to  surround  Dingaan.  From  all  this  it  seems 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  cattle  would  not  be 
restored  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  complete  subjugation 
of  Dingaan  was  intended  or  desired.  The  different  divisions 
from  Natal  met  at  the  Tugela  Spruit  on  January  18th  and 
halted  there  until  the  2ist.  During  that  time  they  were 
reinforced  by  a  party  of  seventy  men  under  Commandant 
Andries  Spies,  who  arrived  from  over  the  Drakensberg. 
The  total  force  then  consisted  of  308  armed  Boers,  about 
60  Hottentots  and  400  Kaffir  servants,  together  with  600 
horses,  700  oxen  and   50  waggons. 

Panda  himself  accompanied  this  commando,  having 
left  his  own  army  to  be  led  and  commanded  by  a  chief 
Nongalaza,  who  had  deserted  from  Dingaan  and,  with  all 
his  followers,  had  fled  into  Natal  and  joined  Panda.  But 
besides  Panda,  there  were  with  the  commando,  at  this  time, 
two  other  distinguished  visitors,  who  deserve  some  notice 
here.  One  was  Adulphe  Delegorgue,  a  French  traveller 
and  naturalist,  who  was  spending  a  few  years  in  Natal 
studying  native  customs  and  natural  history.  He  accom- 
panied this  expedition  throughout  the  whole  of  the  journey 
and  afterwards  wrote  the  account  of  his  travels  and  observa- 
tions for  which  he  is  so  well  known.  As  he  had  no  party 
to  serve  and  held  a  brief  for  neither  British  nor  Dutch,  his 
work  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  view 
of  the  incidents  he  describes.1 

The  other  person  of  distinction  and  one  who  could  not 
but  have  aroused  the  greatest  curiosity  in  an  onlooker  was 
a  tall,  finely  built  Zulu.  Except  for  such  adornment  as  is 
afforded  by  the  irons  with  which  the  jailer  loads  his  prisoner 
to  prevent  escape,  this  man  was  perfectly  naked.  Albeit 
his  gait  and  demeanour  bespoke  a  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences and  in  his  general  bearing,  a  majesty  which  compared 
very  favourably  with  that  of  those  who  held  him  captive. 
His  name  was  Tambuza.  He  was  Dingaan's  greatest  chief, 
"  Prime  Minister  "  and  chief  adviser,  so  much  so  that  much 

1  Voyage  dans  l'Afrique  Australe,  notament  dans  le  territoire  de 
Natal,  dans  celui  des  Cafres,  Amazoulous  et  Makatees  et  jasqu'au  tropique 
du  Capricorne  execute  durant  les  annees  1838-1843. 
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of  the  bloodshed  and  wickedness  committed  by  the  king  C?£P' 
was,  perhaps  rightly,  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  this  man 
The  preparations  for  this  commando  could  not  have  made 
much  progress  before  Dingaan,  by  means  of  his  spies, 
came  to  hear  of  them.  Realising  that  matters  were  becoming 
serious  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  consequences,  he  sent  his 
chief  councillor,  Tambuza,  to  Pietermaritzburg  with  two 
hundred  head  of  superb  cattle  as  a  token  of  peace  and 
friendship.  In  the  execution  of  this  mission,  Tambuza 
must  have  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tugela  about  the 
same  time  as  did  the  commando.  He  was  taken  prisoner, 
put  in  irons,  and  compelled  to  march  to  the  doom  he  was 
soon  to  meet. 

On  the  2 1st  the  camp  was  broken  up  and  the  commando 
moved  on  to  a  place  called  Doom  Leegte  near  the  Klip 
river,  where  another  halt,  lasting  five  days,  was  made. 
The  long  straggling  disorderly  column  of  horsemen, 
Hottentots  and  Kaffir  servants,  with  its  procession  of  ox 
waggons  was  about  four  miles  long.  The  absence  of  all 
military  order,  the  want  of  discipline  and  all  else  which 
characterise  the  movements  of  regiments  of  a  properly 
organised  army,  deeply  impressed  Delegorgue.  He  tells 
us  that  "  there  was  a  commandant  of  the  force,  but  as  a 
matter  of  form  only,  in  whom  no  right  of  punishment  was 
recognised,  and  whose  command  anyone  would  obey  if  he 
thought  fit."  "  Mr.  Pretorius  had  his  own  system  of  tactics 
which  was  to  have  no  tactics  at  all."  "And  the  days  of  de- 
lay, far  from  being  turned  to  account  in  gaining  information 
on  which  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  might  be  based,  far 
from  being  used  for  measures  of  watchfulness,  were  spent 
in  reading  the  Bible  and  singing  hymns,"  wmile  "  the  young 
people,  following  their  wits  of  little  range,  gave  themselves 
up  to  meaningless  games."  This  happy-go-lucky  attitude, 
with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  gun  in  the  other,  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  greater  part  of  all  Boer  warfare — 
and  yet — in  spite  of  it,  a  very  large  measure  of  success  has 
always  attended  their  arms,  not  only  against  an  uncivilised 
enemy  but  even  against  the  highly  disciplined  British  troops 
with  their  complex  organisation  and  regulations.  Maybe 
the  absence  of  all  entanglement  in  red  tape  and   circum- 
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CHAP,  locution  together  with  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  circumstances  accounts  for  it.  During  this 
long  halt,  rendered  necessary  by  the  constant  and  heavy 
rains,  further  reinforcements  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
offered  their  services.  On  the  2  ist,  two  sons  of  the  Zulu  chief 
Jobe  with  some  of  his  men  visited  Pretorius  and  expressed 
the  desire  of  the  tribe  to  join  in  the  move  against  Dingaan. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  whole  camp  was 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  about  250  Zulu  warriors,  all 
dressed  in  the  war  costumes  and  apparently  coming  forward 
in  a  menacing  attitude.  But  these  fears  were  soon  turned 
to  joy,  for  it  transpired  that  these  were  the  warriors  of  another 
Zulu  chief,  Matuwan,  who  had  come  as  allies,  and  were 
also  willing  to  assist  in  the  nemesis  of  Dingaan.  They 
remained  some  time  near  the  camp  and  performed  one  of 
their  awe-inspiring  war  dances.  All  were  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  skins  and  tails  of  wild  animals  and  were  armed 
with  shields,  assegais  and  knobkerries.  At  the  end  of  the 
dance,  Pretorius  exhibited  to  them  the  naked  Tambuza 
in  his  irons  (chains)  All  seemed  to  know  him  and  became 
angry  at  the  sight  of  him.  "  He  must  be  killed.  He  must 
be  killed,"  they  shouted,  "  he  has  been  the  chief  instigator 
in  the  shedding  of  all  the  innocent  blood." 

The  proffered  services  of  all  these  native  allies,  amounting 
to  about  seven  hundred,  were  accepted.  But  they  were 
ordered  to  go  and  join  the  forces  under  Nongalaza,  which 
were  moving  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Boers 
and  were  to  attack  Dingaan  from  the  north-east  while  the 
Boers  were  to  operate  from  the  south-east.  These  native 
allies  came  into  action  sooner  than  was  expected. 

On  the  27th,  under  considerable  difficulties,  due  to  the 
sodden  state  of  the  ground  and  the  sticking  of  the  waggons, 
the  march  was  continued  to  the  Sunday's  river  at  Wasch- 
bank.  Scarcely  had  the  camp  been  formed  when  Zulu  runners 
arrived  bringing  news  to  Panda  that  the  hostile  armies  were 
in  the  presence  of  each  other  and  that  the  fight  might  com- 
mence at  any  moment.  Some  rumours  said  that  a  battle 
had  already  taken  place  and  that  Dingaan  had  been  beaten 
and  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life.  Pretorius  immediately 
sent  an  order  that,   if  possible,  no  attack  should  be  made 
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by  the  allies,  but,  in  order  to  allow  the  Boers,  who  were  then  CHAP. 
120  miles  or  four  days  distant,  to  go  to  their  assistance, 
they  were  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive.  What  had  actually 
happened,  was  that  the  armies  had  met  and  that  a  very 
fierce  and  bloody  fight  had  ensued.  The  carnage  on  both 
sides  had  been  very  great.  Three  of  Dingaan's  regiments 
had  been  involved  ;  two  of  them  were  wiped  out  to  a  man, 
of  the  third,  one  half  of  it  had  turned  traitors  and  joined 
Nongalaza  while  the  other  half  had  fled  and  taken  to  the 
woods.  Left  thus  with  only  a  few  followers  Dingaan  himself 
fled  northwards  to  the  Pongola  river,  and  thus  his  reign 
came  to  an  end. 

On  the  28th  the  heterogeneous  crowd  climbed  over  the 
difficult  Honigberg,  where  some  of  their  waggons  came 
seriously  to  grief,  and  then  reached  the  Sand  river,  which 
like  all  others  at  this  time  was,  due  to  the  prevailing  rains, 
very  full.  However,  they  got  through  it  safely,  as  well  as 
through  the  Buffalo  and  Blood  rivers  during  the  next  day. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  latter,  the  bleached  skulls  and  bones 
still  bore  witness  to  the  fight  of  the  famous  December  16th. 
On  the  evening  of  the  30th,  while  encamped  at  a  distance 
of  only  one  day  from  Dingaan's  town,  further  native  runners 
carrying  white  flags  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war.  They 
brought  the  further  news  that  Dingaan  was  contemplating 
escaping  to  Moselikatze,  but  that  afraid  of  taking  the  more 
direct  route  through  the  country  of  the  dreaded  Knobnoses, 
he  was  hiding  in  a  cavern  at  no  great  distance  from  his 
town,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  escape  by  a  more  easterly 
route  and  then  to  pass  through  the  Swazis,  who  were  scarcely 
less  hostile  towards  him  than  those  he  most  feared.  To 
intercept  and  capture  him  was  now  the  policy  which  seemed 
proper  to  Pretorius. 

At  this  juncture,  with  Dingaan  overthrown  and  a  fugitive 
and  the  old  cruelly  despotic  power  thus  broken,  the  problem 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  their  royal  prisoner,  Tambuza, 
presented  itself.  Was  he  to  be  allowed  to  go  free  and,  perhaps, 
be  thus  enabled  to  mend  the  damaged  Zulu  fortunes,  and 
in  time  to  become  another  menace  and  danger  ?  Or  was  it 
possible  to  remove  him  to  some  distant  part  and  keep  him 
perpetually  under  some  strict  surveillance  ?     The  answer  to 
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CHAP,  these  questions  was  to  be  found  partly  in  Panda's  thirst  for 
revenge  and  partly  in  the  desire  of  the  Boers  to  be  rid  of 
him  ;  for  the  continued  existence  of  this  influential  man  could 
not  but  run  counter  to  their  intention  to  instal  and  maintain 
Panda  as  king  of  the  Zulus,  but  in  vassalage  to  themselves. 
Perhaps  Pretorius  was  not  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
Tambuza  had  been  taken  prisoner  while  on  a  mission  of 
peace  for  his  king  to  another  government  and  that,  as  an 
ambassador,  he  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  safe  conduct. 
An  ordinary  Zulu  could  have  been  shot  without  com- 
punction or  ceremony,  but  to  give  some  appearance  of 
regularity  and  judicial  authority  in  this  case,  a  "  Court 
martial  "  consisting  of  twelve  of  their  number  was  formed 
and,  on  the  31st,  this  court,  with  Pretorius  as  judge  and 
Panda  as  prosecutor  and  chief  accuser- — but  with  the  over- 
sight of  any  counsel  for  defence — assembled.  Tambuza, 
naked  and  manacled  to  his  servant  and  attendant,  Kom- 
bazana,  who  had  been  with  him  on  the  original  mission 
and  a  prisoner  with  him  since,  was  brought  before  the 
tribunal.  Panda  then  with  furious  denunciation  and  at 
considerable  length  accused  Tambuza  of  having  been  the 
instigator  of  all  Dingaan's  atrocities  and  especially  of  the 
murders  of  Retief  and  his  followers  as  well  as  of  the  massacres 
at  the  Bushman's  and  Blaauwkrantz  rivers.  He  (Panda) 
himself,  so  he  said,  had  been  dragged  to  the  place  of 
execution  by  the  direct  advice  and  connivance  of  Tambuza 
and  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  his  mother  having 
interceded  for  him.  All  this  time  Tambuza  stood  perfectly 
calm  and  dignified,  showing  plainly  that  he  was  prepared 
for  the  death  which  he  was  not  to  escape.  He  urged  nothing 
in  his  own  defence,  but  asked  that  Kombazana  might  be 
spared  as  he,  at  least,  was  innocent  of  any  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  himself.  In  the  end  Pretorius  passed  sentence 
of  death  on  both  prisoners.  Addressing  Tambuza,  he  told 
him  that  he  was  about  to  appear  before  another  Judge  and 
Master  and  exhorted  him  to  confess  his  crimes  and  seek 
His  forgiveness.  "  I  must  add,"  says  Delegorgue,  "  I  who 
witnessed  these  debates — that  Tambuza  was  pressed  to 
make  admissions,  but  he  was  silent  on  his  own  behalf, 
and   only   spoke   in   assertion   of  his   comrade's   innocence, 
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and  when  Pretorius  spoke  to  him  of  God,  the  Master  on  CHAP, 
high,  and  the  eternal  punishment,  which  he  might  avoid 
by  a  course  of  conduct  till  then  unknown  to  him,  Tambuza 
objected,  he  had  but  one  master,  he  said,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  remain  faithful  to  that  master  till  the  last  ;  and  that 
after  having  so  acted,  the  Master  on  High,  if  there  were  one, 
could  not  fail  to  approve  of  his  conduct." 

The  two  prisoners  were  then  led  forth  and  two  farmers 
were  appointed  to  execute  them.  Standing  from  them  a 
a  distance  of  about  sixty  yards  both  fired  ;  the  two  naked 
men  fell.  Kombazana  was  killed  instantly,  but  Tambuza 
was  only  wounded.  Getting  up  as  well  as  the  manacled 
arm  of  his  dead  servant  permitted,  he  presented  himself 
again  to  the  gun  and  in  a  moment  was  dead. 

On  February  1st,  in  pursuance  of  the  intention  to  capture 
Dingaan,  the  commando,  having  crossed  the  White  Umvolosi 
a  few  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  Vryheid,  took  a 
north-easterly  route  towards  the  Pongola  river.  Nongalaza 
with  his  force  was  also  moving  in  the  same  direction.  On 
the  3rd,  in  order  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible,  about 
two  hundred  horsemen  were  hurried  forward,  leaving  the 
waggons  and  other  impedimenta  to  follow  as  best  they  might. 
This  advance  force  had  not  gone  far  when  a  spy  arrived  with 
the  information  that  a  large  party  of  the  escaping  enemy 
was  on  a  slope  of  a  rugged  mountain  at  some  distance  in 
front  of  them.  Twenty-five  Boers  on  the  fleetest  horses 
therefore  rushed  forward  to  capture  or  kill  them,  but  a  thick 
mist  having  developed,  they  soon  found  it  so  dangerous 
to  move  about  that,  though  they  were  near  enough  to  the 
Zulus  to  hear  them  talking,  they  could  only  allow  them  to 
escape  and  wait  until  it  was  possible  to  move  back  to  the 
main  force,  which  was  some  time  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Continuing  the  journey  over  very  mountainous  and  rugged 
country  and  through  heavy  rains  they  received,  on  the  6th, 
further  information  from  Nongalaza — who  by  this  time 
had  joined  them — that  high  up  on  a  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, there  were  fugitives  entrenched  behind  large  rocks 
and  in  some  caves.  The  place  was  surrounded  to  prevent 
escape  and  an  interpreter  was  sent  up  to  shout  to  the  people 
that  if  they  would  come  out  unarmed  their  lives  would  be 
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CHAP,  spared.  But  no  response  being  received,  Commandant 
Lombaard  with  twenty-five  men  scaled  the  height,  fired  and 
killed  three  natives  who  showed  themselves.  About  fifty 
women  and  children  with  three  other  men  then  came  forth 
and  were  made  prisoners.  They  were  kindly  treated  in  the 
camp,  but  the  three  men  endeavouring  to  escape,  rushed 
towards  the  cave  ;  they  were  fired  at  and  killed.  It  is  not 
clear  what  happened  to  the  women  and  children  ;  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  were  taken  by  the  Boers  and  pressed 
into  their  service. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  banks  of  the  Pongola 
river  were  reached  by  the  horsemen  and  the  force  under 
Nongalaza  ;  the  waggons  had  been  left  behind  on  account 
of  the  rain.  It  now  transpired  that  Dingaan  with  followers, 
cattle  and  wives  had  gone  across  five  days  previously  and 
must  then  have  been  a  long  distance  ahead.  It  was  thought 
inadvisable  to  pursue  him  further  as  horse-sickness  was  then 
raging  and  the  commando  was  losing  several  animals  every 
day.  Nongalaza  was  told  to  remain  and  watch  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  in  the  event  of  any  information  concerning 
Dingaan  being  obtained,  to  send  off  runners  immediately. 
The  return  march  was  then  commenced  and  before  the  end 
of  that  day,  Pretorius  and  his  men  were  at  the  Black 
Umvolosi,  where  they  halted  and  spent  the  night  in  the 
drenching  rain,  their  waggons  and  tents  being  still  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  campaign  so  far  had  met  with  more  success  than 
could  well  have  been  hoped  for  in  the  first  instance.  Dingaan 
was  a  fugitive  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  territory 
over  which  he  had  so  long  tyrannised,  and  his  surviving, 
abandoned  subjects  had  become  so  incensed  against  him  as 
to  be  willing  and  anxious  to  acknowledge  Panda  as  their 
chief.  This  was  just  what  the  Boers  wanted,  for  it  paved  the 
way  for  the  great  measure  which  was  soon  to  be  effected, 
a  measure  which  certainly  has  had  beneficial  consequences 
for  Natal  in  that  it  put  an  end  to  serious  native  trouble  for 
many  years  to  come  and  thus  made  possible,  at  an  earlier 
date,  the  development  of  the  country.  The  initiatory  portion 
of  this  measure  took  place  on  February  ioth  at  the  Umvolosi 
halt.     On  that  day,  Pretorius  assembled  all  those  who  had 
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so   far   arrived   and   then   called    Panda   forward.      Having  C?,^P* 
complimented  him  at  some  length  upon  his  valour,  fidelity 
and  other  usual  virtues  of  diplomacy — albeit  he  had  most 
likely  been  detained  as  a  visitor  to  prevent  any  treachery 
on  his  part — he  (Pretorius)  eventually  arrived  at  the  climax 
of  announcing  that,  in  the  name  of  the  Volksraad — the  Council 
of  the  People — Panda  was  "  appointed  "  king  of  the  Zulus. 
Panda    on    his    part    accepted    the      '  appointment '      and 
agreed  that  he  would  not  attack  any  nation  (tribe)  without 
the  permission  of  the  Volksraad,  that  the  enemies  of  that 
august  body  should  also  be  his  enemies  and  that  he  would 
remain  ever  a  faithful  ally  to  the  Natal  Boers.    Having  thus 
far  subordinated  Panda  to  his  Government,  the  next  step 
of  Pretorius  was  that  of  acquiring  a  kind  of  suzerainty  over 
his  country.     Four  days  afterwards,  while  still  at  the  Black 
Umvolosi,  Pretorius  fortunately  discovered  that  the  cost  of 
the  campaign  had  been  Rds.  122,60c1  (about  ;£ 8,600)  and 
that  as  Dingaan  had  gone  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  whom 
application  could  be  made  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt, 
Panda    had    to    regard   the    country    as    mortgaged    to    the 
Volksraad.     The  country  was  defined  as  that  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the   Black   Umvolosi,   by  the  Tugela  on  the 
south,  on  the  east  by  all  the  sea  coast  between  the  mouths 
of  those  rivers,  including  St.  Lucia  Bay  and  "all  harbours" 
which  have  already  been  discovered,  or  may  hereafter  be 
discovered,"  and  on  the  west  by  the  Drakensberg  mountains. 
All  this   is   announced   in   a  proclamation   dated   February 
14th  and  signed  by  Pretorius  and  four  other  Boers.    There 
was  nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  agreement  whereby  Panda 
might  be  enabled,  in  the  future,  to  free  his  country  from 
this  distraint.      This  proclamation  having  been  read  with 

1  It  is  not  clear  how  the  expenses  could  have  amounted  to  this  large 
sum.  There  were  about  400  Europeans  in  the  field  during  a  little  over 
a  month.  Each,  as  was  the  custom  on  the  commandos,  provided  his  own 
horse,  saddle  and  gun  and  received  no  pay — though  mention  of  horse 
and  waggon  hire  are  certainly  mentioned  in  the  proclamation — the  captured 
cattle  provided  the  greater  part  of  the  commissariat  and  very  little 
ammunition  had  been  used,  as  all  the  fighting  had  been  done  by  Nongalaza's 
force  with  the  assegai.  And  this  sum  did  not  include  the  original  debt 
due  to  the  Boers,  for  the  recovery  of  which  this  commando  had  set  out, 
as  the  enormous  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  captured  far  more  than 
paid  for  those.  Perhaps  the  mention  of  this  large  sum  was  necessary  to 
impress  Panda  with  the  justification  of  the  lien  on  the  country. 
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CutP'  a^  ^ue  so^emn^y  and  the  occasion  rendered  all  the  more 
awe-inspiring  by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns — during  the 
firing  of  which  Panda  is  said  to  have  been  in  great  terror — 
the  commando  moved  on  to  the  White  Umvolosi,  taking 
with  them  no  less  than  31,000  head  of  cattle.  Continuing 
this  return  journey  along  the  route  they  had  originally  taken, 
crossing  the  Blood  and  Buffalo  rivers  and,  seemingly, 
collecting  still  more  cattle,  they  arrived  at  the  Klip  river 
on  the  24th.  There  Pretorius  distributed  14,000  head  of 
cattle  among  the  farmers  beyond  the  Drakensberg,  presumably 
those  who  had  accompanied  the  commando — and  then  he 
proceeded  to  Pietermaritzburg  with  22,000  more  for  distri- 
bution among  the  Natal  Boers.  Dingaan,  it  may  be  said 
here,  had  fled  to  the  borders  of  Swaziland  and  had  endeavoured 
to  settle  down  there,  but  he  was  discovered  by  the  Amaswazi 
and  murdered  by  them.  Thus  he  disappears  from  history. 
Whatever  may  be  urged  against  these  proceedings  of 
the  Boers,  or  however  one  may  smile  at  their  slipshod  military 
tactics  and  their  ragtag  and  bobtail  regiments,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  a  great  end  had  been  achieved  by  this 
campaign.  The  reign  of  wanton  and  wholesale  bloodshed 
which  had  existed  since  the  time  of  Chaka  was,  if  not  quite 
at  an  end,  reduced  to  a  very  small  scale.  By  the  astuteness 
of  Pretorius,  all  the  Zulus  had  been  rendered  subservient 
to  Panda,  while  Panda  himself  became  subservient  to  the 
Boer  Government — holding  his  country  practically  at  their 
pleasure.  He  probably  would  have  been  no  better  than  his 
brother  had  he  been  unhampered  by  the  Boer  domination. 
Moreover,  as  the  British  Government  at  this  time  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  Natal  and  had  even  withdrawn 
the  protection — feeble  as  it  was — from  the  country,  the  course 
adopted  by  Pretorius  was  the  only  one  which  permitted  any 
European  to  remain  there  unmurdered,  and,  in  fact,  it  paved 
the  way  against  the  time  when  Great  Britain  thought  proper 
to  colonise  that  part  of  South  Africa.  Peace  was  established 
on  a  surer  basis  and  this  without  the  Boers  having  taken 
any  other  than  a  moral  part  in  the  great  fight,  for  it  is  said 
that  during  the  fiercest  of  the  battle,  the  shout  "  the  Boers 
are  coming  "  turned  the  scale  and  so  unnerved  the  already 
despondent  followers  of  Dingaan  that  they  gave  in  and  fled. 
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Thus  great  had  been  the  prestige  which  the  Boers  had  gained  C?T^P' 
by  their  success  against  Moselikatze  and  at  the  Blood  river. 

The  emigrant  farmers  thus  rendered  free  from  all 
apprehension  of  attack  by  the  Zulus,  and  conscious  that 
there  was  no  other  tribe  near  them  which  could  not  be 
subdued,  or  even  exterminated,  if  need  be,  they  were  able 
to  turn  their  undivided  attention  to  the  more  peaceable 
consideration  of  the  development  of  the  country  and  the 
elaboration  of  their  republican  constitution.  The  country 
claimed  by  the  Volksraad  was  that  contained,  roughly, 
in  a  triangle  the  base  of  which  was  the  Tugela  river  from  its 
source  in  the  Drakensberg  mountains  to  its  mouth  ;  one 
side  of  which  was  the  coast,  while  the  other  was  that  formed 
by  the  Drakensberg  mountains  and  the  Umzimvubu  (St. 
John's)  river,  these  sides  meeting  at  the  mouth  of  this  river 
as  the  apex  It  thus  included  parts  of  the  present  Pondoland 
and  Griqualand  East. 

The  general  sense  of  security  made  less  necessary  the 
concentration  of  the  population  at  such  places  as  Pieter- 
maritzburg  and  gave  rise  to  a  migration  to  the  distant  parts 
which  had  been  chosen  as  farms.  More  permanent  structures 
began  to  take  the  place  of  the  temporary  habitations  and 
much  ploughing  and  sowing  commenced  everywhere. 

Port  Natal1  was  taking  root,  commencing  to  shoot 
forth  and  to  become  the  great  growth  we  see  to-day.  In 
January,  1840,  the  Volksraad  formulated  "  Port  Regula- 
tions," appointed  a  harbour  master — who  was  also  to  act 
as  pilot— and  licensed  individuals,  who  had  to  be  burghers 
of  the  republic,  to  own  boats  and  assist  in  loading  and 
unloading  cargoes.  The  actual  amount  of  shipping  business 
during  this  year,  however,  was  not  enormous.  For  the  year 
ending  January  5th,  1841,  five  vessels  entered  Cape  Town 
from  Natal  while  three  went  out  to  that  place.  The  total 
value    of    the    exports    was    £1,078    13s.    8d.2        Building 

1  Strange  to  say  the  name  "  Durban  "  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  or  recognised  by  the  Boers  at  this  time  ;  yet,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  was  founded  five  years  before. 

2  Made  up  as  follows:  Butter  4,905  lbs.  (value  £125  15s.  od.), 
Curiosities  £51  6s.  5d.,  Hides  and  Skins  1,065  lbs.  (£217  14s.  6d.),  Horns 
1,661  lbs.  (2*3  7s.  9d.j,  Ivory  4,648  lbs.  (£586  5s.  od.),  Pumpkins  68  lbs. 
(£2),  Seeds  and  Bulbs  £5,  Tallow  1,702  lbs.  (£25  5s.  od.),  Wood  2,849  lbs. 
(£52).     Total  £1,078  13s.  8d. 
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CHAP,  plots  were  eagerly  sought  in  the  township  and  houses 
commenced  And  as  further  signs  of  progress,  Port  Natal 
had  an  apothecary,  a  hatter,  and  three  naturalists,  Wahl- 
berg  (Swiss),  Delegorgue  (French)  and  Dr.  Krause  (German). 
Port  Natal  in  fact  was  becoming  more  like  Cape  Town  every 
day. 

In  this  year,  1840,  another  township  was  planned  out. 
It  was  situated  along  the  bend  of  the  Great  Bushman's 
river  and  on  the  site  of  the  massacre  of  February,  1838, 
and  hence  was  named  Weenen  (Weeping).  It  consisted 
of  136  erven,  the  greater  number  of  which  measured  1 50  feet 
by  450  feet,  and  around  it  a  very  large  area  of  the  adjacent 
country  was  appropriated  as  town  commonage.  The  whole 
country  of  Natal  was  then  divided  into  the  three  magistracies 
of  Weenen,  Pietermaritzburg  and  Port  Natal,  with  a  Land- 
drost  stationed  at  each  of  the  townships.  It  is  not  clear 
how  these  enforced  observance  of  law  and  order,  for  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  police  force  or  any  revenue 
to  support  one.1  There  were  two  churches,  one  at  the  Umlazi 
and  one  at  Pietermaritzburg.  This  latter  was  the  one  built 
in  accordance  with  the  vow  made  before  the  fight  at  Blood 
river.  It  is  still  standing  and  is  now  rightly  preserved  as 
the    Voortrekker    museum. 

Although,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  was  no  fear 
of  any  organised  attack  upon  the  farmers  by  natives,  yet 
there  were  two  phases  of  native  trouble  which  caused  constant 
apprehension  and  alarm.  The  Bushmen  and  others  living 
in  the  secluded  and  more  inaccessible  glens  of  the  Drakens- 
berg  mountains  made  forays  upon  the  stock  and  drove  it  off. 
In  fact,  in  this  respect,  matters  in  Natal  were  not  a  great 
improvement  upon  those  in  the  Colony.  On  one  night  in 
June  of  this  year,  for  instance,  one  Van  der  Merwe  at  the 
Bushman's  river  lost  all  the  cattle  of  ten  waggons  together 

1  Dr.  Theal  says,  "  The  civil  list  was  so  small  as  to  be  unique  in  the 
history  of  European  communities.  The  landdrost  and  the  clergymen  of 
Maritzburg  were  each  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^ioo  a  year.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Volksraad  received  ^75,  and  each  of  the  landdrosts  of  Port  Natal 
and  Weenen  ^37  10s.  a  year.  The  port  captain,  collector  of  customs,  and 
the  entire  police  establishment  cost  the  republic  less  than  £ioo  a  year. 
The  total  civil  list  was  under  (500."  The  revenue  was  derived  from  duties 
levied  at  the  port,  port  dues/a  tax  of  18/-  on  each  farm,  transfer  dues, 
and  fines  of  Court. 
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with  ten  horses,  not  one  of  the  animals  was  to  be  found  the  C?T4P' 
next  morning.     It  is  said  that  the  spoor  showed  that  forty 
people  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  robbery. 

The  other  reason  for  anxiety  arose  from  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  natives — refugees  and  survivors  of  the  invasions 
of  Chaka  and  Dingaan — came  from  their  hiding  places  in 
the  mountains  and  forests  and  congregated  about  the  Boer 
settlements.  The  Volksraad  endeavoured  to  remedy  this 
by  compelling  them  to  settle  by  themselves  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  was  to  be  allotted  exclusively  to  them.  With 
what  success  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

A  valuable,  because  reliable,  general  statement  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  Natal  Boers  in  1840  is  given 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Archbell,  the  Wesleyan  minister  with 
Moroko  at  Thaba  N'Chu.  This  gentleman  visited  Natal, 
apparently  more  out  of  curiosity  than  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  afterwards  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  obser- 
vations to  the  Grahamstown  Journal.  "  The  civil  condition 
of  the  emigrants,"  he  says,  "  is  much  better  than,  from 
men  in  their  circumstances,  might  have  been  looked  for. 
They  are  settling  down  upon  their  farms  without  any  regard 
to  or  fear  of,  the  changes  which  from  all  we  hear,  must 
shortly  take  place.  Their  habitations  are  mostly  temporary, 
and  their  gardens,  though  well  stocked  with  vegetables  of 
every  kind,  and  fruit  trees  of  the  second  year,  are  not  yet 
fenced.  The  farmers  and  their  families  are  decently  dressed, 
though  articles  of  clothing  are  enormously  expensive  in 
Natal.  Nor  are  they  inattentive  to  religion.  They  have 
built  a  large  temporary  church  at  the  Umlazi,  and  a  more 
permanent  one  at  Bushmansrand  and  where  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lindley  is  now  officiating.  Many  families  that  I  visited 
continue  to  perform  their  private  devotions,  and  regard 
religion,  not  as  a  matter  of  form  merely,  but  of  practice 
and  enjoyment." 

With  their  primitive  administrative,  judicial  and  ecclesias- 
tical organisations  thus  far  established,  with  their  native 
affairs  under  some  sort  of  control  and  their  enterprise  and 
industry  having  enabled  them  to  commence  trade  with  the 
Colony,  it  seemed  as  if  their  republic  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
attain  some  stability.    There  was,  however,  a  matter  of  the 
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c^p-  very  greatest  importance  which  was  out  of  their  power  to 
deal  with,  one  which  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  all  along  and  on  the  settlement  of  which  all  else 
depended — this  was  the  question  as  to  what  was  their  relation 
to  the  British  Government.  Maybe  the  remembrance  of  the 
parting  remark  of  Captain  Jervis  when  he  left  in  the  previous 
December  was  still  with  them  ;  he  had  reminded  them  that 
they  were  still  British  subjects.  To  arrive  at  some  under- 
standing in  this  connection,  the  matter  was  brought  up  in 
the  Volksraad  on  September  14th,  1840,  when,  as  they 
expressed  it,  all  they  had  accomplished  was  darkened  by 
the  conviction  that  "  between  us  and  our  always  beloved 
mother  country  there  does  not  exist  that  friendly  sympathy 
in  our  welfare  which  we  would  fain  wish  to  see  strongly 
and  lastingly  established."  The  following  resolution  was 
passed,  and  in  due  course  was  transmitted  to  Sir  George 
Napier  :  "  To  submit  to  your  Excellency,  as  the  honoured 
representative  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England, 
that  it  may  graciously  please  Her  Majesty  to  acknowledge 
and  declare  us  a  free  and  independent  people  (a  right  so 
dearly  purchased  by  our  blood)  and  to  cede  us  all  those 
privileges  which  constitute  the  boast  and  greatness  of  the 
nation  which  has  the  happiness  to  live  under  Her  noble 
Government,  and  to  attain  that  object  '  The  Council  of 
the  People  '  have  resolved  that  (should  Your  Excellency 
desire  it)  two  Commissioners  shall  be  sent  from  hence  to 
the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  our  representatives. 
If,  for  the  more  speedy  arrangement  of  this  matter,  your 
Excellency  should  prefer  a  negotiation  to  take  place  in 
writing,  the  Council  of  the  People  will  fully  concur  in  it." 
Signed  by  L.  Badenhorst,  President  of  the  Council,  and 
J.  J.  Burger,  Secretary.  In  moving  in  this  manner,  these 
people  were  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what  was  taking  place 
at  this  very  time  with  regard  to  Natal  by  Sir  George  Napier 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  Information,  probably  erroneous,  concerning  the 
Dingaan-Panda  fight  \\?A  reached  England.  This  led 
Lord  John  Russell  to  write  to  Sir  George  Napier  on  June 
1 8th  instructing  him  to  dispatch  forthwith  a  detachment 
of  H.M    troops  to  resume  military  occupation  of  Natal  in 
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consequence   of  "  the   deplorable   calamities   attending   the  C-HAP. 
present  state   of  affairs  at  that  place,"   and   "  to   establish 
the   influence  of  the   British   name   in   a   country  which   is 
devastated    by    the    reckless    proceedings    of   the    Queen's 
subjects." 

Sir  George  Napier,  as  time  went  on,  had  become  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  annexing  Natal 
as  a  British  possession — in  spite  of  the  frowns  with  which 
that  project  had  been  received  by  Lord  Glenelg.  And  now 
that  a  really  capable  and  far-seeing  statesman  held  the 
reins  of  Colonial  power,  Sir  George  Napier  was  able,  as 
he  did,  to  bring  before  Lord  John  Russell  on  June  22nd 
(and  therefore  before  he  received  the  above  despatch)  a 
full  statement  of  his  views.  While  agreeing  with  the  Govern- 
ment view  of  that  time  on  the  impolicy  of  extending  British 
possessions,  yet,  he  considered,  there  were  cases  where  such 
extension  was  inevitable  and  compelled  by  force  of  circum- 
stances. Such  was  the  case  of  Natal.  There,  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  from  our  frontier,  was  a  large  and  increasing 
body  of  hardy  adventurers,  many  of  whom  were  animated 
by  feelings  of  dislike  of  the  British  Government  and  with 
an  unquestionable  determination  to  migrate  further  into 
unknown  Africa  rather  than  come  again  under  British  rule. 
He  acknowledged  that,  from  what  he  had  heard,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Boers  were  by  no  means  discouraging  and, 
therefore,  the  longer  they  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of 
that  country  and  the  more  settled  they  became,  the  more 
difficult  would  it  be  to  carry  out  any  scheme  of  annexation. 
Sir  George's  solution  of  the  problem  was  conciliation  and 
the  establishment  of  a  British  settlement  in  Natal,  consisting 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  remain  under  British  authority 
as  well  as  others  who  might  be  inclined  to  emigrate  thither 
in  preference  to  any  other  British  possession.  He  requested 
Lord  John  Russell  to  authorise  him  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Boers  in  order  to  hear  their  grievances,  ascertain 
their  wishes  and  thus  to  enter  into  a  friendly  alliance  with 
them.  His  statement  of  the  relations  between  the  Boers  and 
the  natives  with  whom  they  had  come  in  conflict,  though 
probably  the  correct  one,  must  have  been  a  surprise  to 
Lord  John  Russell  as  well  as  to  most  others  at  this  time. 
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CHAP.  "  in  justice  to  the  emigrant  farmers,"  he  says,  "  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that,  having  penetrated  beyond  the  colonial  limits, 
they  were  forced  into  a  murderous  warfare,  first  with  interior 
tribes  and  afterwards  with  the  Zulus,  which  occasioned 
the  slaughter  of  vast  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  natives 
as  well  as  many  of  their  own  numbers  ;  and  considering 
the  feelings  of  exasperation  which  the  perfidious  slaughter 
of  so  many  of  their  friends  under  the  command  of  Retief 
must  have  produced  in  their  minds,  it  appears  to  me,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  their  treatment  of  the 
natives  has  not  been,  generally  speaking,  characterised 
by  flagrant  injustice  or  productive  of  misery  to  these  people." 
In  answer  to  this,  on  September  5th,  the  Secretary  of  State 
expressed  himself,  on  general  principles,  as  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  a  British  settlement  in  Natal,  though  he 
objected  to  the  expenditure  of  any  large  sum  to  reconquer 
it  from  the  Boers. 

Not  until  about  the  middle  of  November  did  the  Volks- 
raad  receive  an  answer,  dated  November  2nd,  to  their 
petition  of  September  4th.  Almost  a  year's  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  was  being  construed  by  the 
Boers  as  a  tacit  recognition  of  their  independence  and,  if 
not  a  permission,  at  all  events  an  indication  that  no  oppo- 
sition would  be  raised  to  their  desire  to  occupy  the  country 
independently  of  the  British  Crown.  In  this  non-committal 
answer,  dated  from  Grahamstown,  Sir  George  Napier 
said  he  was  willing  to  receive  their  written  statement  of  the 
basis  on  which  their  amicable  proposition  was  grounded, 
but,  not  unsurprisingly,  he  failed  to  understand  how  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects  could  be  continued  to,  and 
enjoyed  by  a  people  who  desired  to  be  entirely  outside  the 
pale  of  British  influence. 

On  January  14th,  1841,  the  Volksraad  transmitted  its 
statement  of  the  proposed  privileges  which  were  to  establish 
the  independent  state.  In  short,  they  were  "  that  the  honoured 
Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  would 
be  pleased  to  acknowledge  and  declare  our  settlement  here 
as  a  free  and  independent  State  under  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Port  Natal,  and  to  treat  said  Republic  as  an 
ally  :    in  the  ev.  nt  of  war  between  the  British  Government 
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and  any  other  power,  the  Republic  to  be  viewed  as  neutral  :  C?T^P# 
with  the  exception  of  wines,  strong  liquors  and  other  articles 
prejudicial  to  the  Republic,  the  trade  of  British  merchandise 
shall  not  be  made  subject  to  higher  imposts  than  those  of 
other  countries.  The  Republic  agrees  not  to  make  any 
hostile  movement  against  any  tribe  living  between  the 
boundaries  of  Natal  and  the  Colony  without  first  giving  notice 
to  the  Governor  or  his  representative,  except  in  cases  where 
the  republicans  are  first  attacked  or  when  it  is  necessary 
without  loss  of  time  to  pursue  and  capture  robbers  :  the 
Republic  binds  itself  not  to  aid  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
nor  to  permit  any  of  their  vessels  to  enter  the  harbour  : 
and  further,  not  to  enter  into  the  slave  trade  or  increase  its 
boundaries  to  the  detriment  of  adjacent  tribes,  and  generally 
to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  British  Government  and 
maintain  peace  with  surrounding  nations. 

While  these  negotiations — characterised  by  a  manifest 
conciliation  on  both  sides  which  seemed  to  be  leading  to 
some  modus  vivendi — were  in  progress,  although  it  was 
quite  clear  that,  on  the  one  hand,  no  separate  republic 
could  be  permitted  in  Natal,  while,  on  the  other,  the  Boers 
were  determined  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  had  had  in  the  Colony,  the  further  development 
of  this  peaceful  settlement  was  suddenly  arrested  by  an 
action  which  the  Governor  felt  called  upon  to  take  at  this 
time.  Early  in  January,  1841,  he  received  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Shaw,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  missions,  a  letter 
of  a  most  disquieting  nature.  According  to  this,  the  Boers 
had  made  a  most  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
innocent  tribe  of  the  Amabaca  chief  Ncapai,  then  residing 
upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Umzimvubu,  probably  some- 
where in  the  district  of  Mount  Frere.  Mr.  Shaw  himself 
was  at  Peddie,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  alleged  attack, 
his  information  having  been  gained  from  missionaries  nearer 
to  the  spot.  These  were  the  Revs.  W.  H.  Garner,  Sam  Palmer 
and  T.  Jenkins.  Their  accounts,  however,  were  little  more 
than  hearsay  evidence.  According  to  Mr.  Garner's  letter 
of  December  23rd,  1840,  there  were  rumours  that  the 
Boers  were  at  Faku's  place  and  intending  to  attack  Ncapai, 
furtk~v  that  his  (Garner's)  waggon  driver  had  told  him  that 
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CHAP.  an  attack  had  actually  taken  place,  during  which  men, 
women  and  children  had  been  killed  and  thousands  of 
animals  driven  off.  The  three  missionaries  left  Buntingville 
mission  station  on  December  30th  in  order  to  investigate. 
Reaching  Faku's  kraal,  they  found  that  chief  in  dread  of 
the  Boers  and  desiring  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony  for  protection  Continuing 
their  journey  into  Ncapai's  country  they  found  most  of  the 
kraals  deserted  and  the  chief  himself  a  refugee  in  the  moun- 
tains. They  sent  for  him.  After  two  days  he  arrived  and 
then  stated  that  before  daylight  one  morning,  the  Boers 
accompanied  by  the  followers  of  a  chief  named  Fodo  attacked 
his  people,  shooting  them  as  they  emerged  from  their  huts 
and  killing  twenty-six  men,  ten  women  and  four  children, 
besides  taking  many  women  and  children  as  prisoners  ; 
also  they  drove  off  the  cattle  of  sixty-two  kraals  and  about 
two  thousand  sheep  and  goats.  To  bring  all  this  punishment 
upon  themselves  they  had  been  perfectly  innocent,  so  they 
said,  of  any  offence  against  the  Boers.  Ncapai  asked  Mr. 
Garner  to  write  and  ask  that  he  also  might  receive  protection 
from  the  Colonial  Government.  Hence  the  communication 
to  Mr.  Shaw  which  was  in  due  course  forwarded  on  to 
Sir   George   Napier. 

That  the  Boers  had  raided  Ncapai's  people  was  perfectly 
true,  but  in  order  to  judge  whether  their  action  was  justified 
or  whether  it  was  fair  to  call  it  wanton  and  unprovoked, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  had  taken  place  previously. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  thefts  of  stock,  both  horses  and 
cattle,  had  been  continuous,  more  especially  in  the  inland 
parts  near  the  Drakensberg  mountains.  The  spoor  was 
traced  sometimes  to  the  haunts  of  Bushmen  and,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  Boers,  at  other  times,  the  animals 
were  overtaken  in  a  south-westerly  direction  and  found  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  combined  parties  of  Bushmen  and 
Kaffirs,  some  of  whom  acknowledged  that  they  were 
Ncapai's  people.  Ncapai  was  the  most  daring  and  warlike 
freebooter  in  eastern  Kaffirland.  His  tribe,  the  Amabaca, 
occupied  the  mountainous  country  at  the  sources  of  the 
Umzimvubu  (St.  John's)  river,  from  which  place  they  made 
raids  on  all  the  surrounding  tribes.     Although  the  Boers 
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had  no  definite  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Ncapai,  yet,  in  conse-  C1jl4P' 
quence  of  the  traces  of  so  many  cattle  going  in  his  direction 
and  his  well-known  predatory  character,  they  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  their  trouble.  They  therefore, 
in  December,  1840,  formed  a  commando  of  260  men  under 
Pretorius  and  marched  into  his  country.  After  crossing  the 
Umkomanzi  river,  on  their  way,  they  were  joined  by  the 
followers  of  a  chief  named  Fodo,  who  had  a  long-standing 
grudge  against  Ncapai.  Arriving  at  the  Amabaca  kraals 
very  early  one  morning,  the  Boers  attacked  the  inhabitants, 
with  the  results  as  stated  by  the  missionaries  of  3,000  head 
of  cattle  being  taken.  The  Boers  said  they  recognised  among 
those  they  took,  many  of  their  own  animals  and  hence  saw 
confirmation  of  their  previous  suspicions.  However,  whether 
this  statement  be  true  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Boer  cattle  were  continually  stolen  and  that  the  spoor  went 
in  the  direction  of  Ncapai's  country,  though  there  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  actually  reached  that  place. 
Ncapai's  predatory  incursions  against  the  Tembus,  the 
Pondomisi  as  well  as  against  the  people  of  the  Pondo  chief 
Faku  were  well  known  to  the  Boers,  and  thus  they  had  good 
reason  for  believing  that  they  themselves  were  not  likely 
to  be  exempted  from  similar  treatment,  but  rather  to  feel 
convinced  that  the  Amabaca  were  among  the  thieves  of 
their  stock  It  is  only  with  scant  justice  therefore  that  the 
attack  can  be  called  wanton  and  unprovoked.  Without 
troubling  to  hear  the  Boer  side  of  the  question,  but  on 
nothing  more  than  the  ex  parte  statement  of  Ncapai,  the 
missionaries  as  well  as  the  Governor  championed  the  chief's 
cause    and    condemned    the    Boers    as    wanton    oppressors. 

Until  the  Governor  received  the  missionaries'  communi- 
cation, his  attitude  towards  the  Natal  Boers  was  that  of  not 
committing  himself  to  any  definite  policy  beyond  that  of 
refusing  to  regard  them  as  other  than  British  subjects. 
He  was  waiting  for  long-expected  instructions  from  the 
Home  Government  and  thus  had  to  temporise,  neither 
pushing  any  annexation  measure  nor  giving  the  Boers  any 
definite  refusal  of  allowing  them  to  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

But  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Shaw's  letter  precipitated  matters 
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CHAP.  and  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  stormy  periods  of  Natal 
history.  It  had  been  represented  that  Faku  himself  was  in 
dread  and  danger  of  receiving  the  same  treatment  which 
had  overtaken  Ncapai  and,  therefore,  Government  protection 
for  him  was  necessary.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  all  this  was 
spontaneous  on  the  part  of  Faku,  or  whether  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Revs.  Garner,  Palmer  and  Jenkins  had  not 
induced  him  to  see  danger  where,  most  probably,  none 
existed.  Faku's  place  was  on  the  Umgazi  river — a  river  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  Umzimvubu — but  at  the  time  of 
these  affairs,  he  had  moved  to  the  Umzimhlava,  another 
river  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Umzimvubu. 

The  tenor  of  Faku's  letter  of  distress  indicated  inspiration, 
"I,  Faku,  King  (note  missionaries  nearly  always  spoke  of 
Kaffir  chiefs  as  Kings)  of  the  Amapondo,  being  in  great  fear 
of  the  Boers,"  it  began,  and  continued,  stating  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  land  of  his  fathers  in 
consequence  of  the  attack  on  Ncapai,  and  further,  because, 
having  been  peremptorily  summoned  to  attend  at  a  "  Boer 
camp  which  had  been  established  in  my  country,"  he  had 
refused.  And,  significantly,  he  added,  "  the  land  from  the 
Umzimvubu  to  the  Umzimkulu  belongs  to  me,  Faku, 
King  of  the  Amapondo."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  word  of  Faku  or  bis 
missionaries  was  worthy  of  more  credit  than  that  of  the  Boers. 
Hence  it  is  as  well  to  hear  their  side.  They  maintained  that 
there  never  had  been  any  other  than  friendly  relations 
between  themselves  and  Faku,  that  on  their  first  arrival  in 
Natal  they  had  established  with  him  an  understanding  of 
peace  and  amity,  and  that  so  far  this  had  not  been  disturbed  ; 
Faku  therefore  could  have  no  ground  of  apprehension  of 
molestation  from  them  ;  if  he  had,  it  must  have  been 
instilled  into  his  mind  by  some  of  his  near  advisers.  With 
regard  to  the  "  peremptory  summons,"  the  Boer  statement 
is  that  when  they  were  on  the  Ncapai  commando  and 
approaching  Faku's  country,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
misinterpret  their  actions,  Pretorius  sent  three  burghers 
to  him  to  assure  him  that  no  hostile  action  was  intended 
against  himself  and  to  ask  him  to  go  to  the  camp  to  confirm 
the   peaceable    relations    already   existing.       Faku    excused 
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himself  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  but  added  that  there  c^p 
was  no  need  for  this  meeting  as  they  had  been  friends  all 
along. 

That  his  enthusiasm  in  his  good  cause  led  Mr.  Jenkins, 
at  times,  to  make  statements  which  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  is  evident  from  the  case  already  referred  to 
in  connection  with  the  journey  of  Major  Charters  through 
Faku's  country  in  January,  1839,  when  he  discovered  that 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  been  guilty  of  a  wilful  misrepresentation 
in  connection  with  an  alleged  message  from  the  Governor 
to  Faku.1 

The  effect  of  the  missionaries'  communication  on  Sir 
George  Napier  was  to  cause  him  to  order  forthwith  a  military 
post  to  be  established  on  the  Umgazi  river  for  the  protection 
of  Faku  and  Ncapai.  On  January  28th,  1841,  therefore, 
Captain  C.  T.  Smith  of  the  27th  Regiment  marched  from 
Fort  Peddie  with  two  companies  of  his  own  regiment, 
fifty  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  under  Captain  H.  D. 
Warden  (afterwards  British  Resident  in  the  Orange  Free 
State),  eight  Royal  Artillery  and  four  Royal  Engineers — 
together  with  fifty-four  waggons  and  guns.  According  to 
Captain  Smith's  instructions,  he  was  to  protect  Faku  and 
Ncapai  against  the  aggressions  of  emigrant  British  subjects 
as  well  as  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  Kaffirs  in  whose  rear 
he  would  be  stationed  ;  for,  at  this  time,  their  depredations 
on  the  Colony  were  as  bad  as  ever  and  their  general  attitude 
ominous  of  coming  struggle.  He  was,  however,  to  take  no 
part  in  purely  native  quarrels.  He  was  also  to  obtain  all 
possible  information  regarding  the  Natal  Boers,  but  was  not 
to  enter  into  any  political  discussion  with  them.  In  due  course 
this   military  post  was  established. 

While  all  this  was  in  progress,  the  Boers  were  blissfully 
ignorant  of  any  communication  concerning  the  Ncapai 
affair  having  been  made  to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony. 
Very  shortly  after  they  had  sent  off  the  long  letter  of  January 
14th,  containing  the  proposed  relations  which  they  wished 
to  subsist  between  themselves  and  the  British  Government, 
the  Volksraad  received  a  despatch  from  Sir  George  Napier, 
dated  January  5th.    In  it  the  Governor  expressed  his  feelings 

1  Vide  Chapter  II,  p.  91. 
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C5?^p-  of  deep  regret  at  the  intelligence  of  the  attack  on  Ncapai 
which  he  had  received  through  "  that  most  excellent  and 
respectable  body,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries."  He  doubted 
the  correctness  of  it  and  refused  to  believe  that  men  calling 
themselves  Christians  could  be  guilty  of  such  cruelty  and 
oppression.  But  if,  unhappily,  it  should  prove  to  be  true, 
he  warned  them  that  such  wanton  and  unprovoked  attacks 
would  compel  the  British  Government  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  would  effectually  prevent  their  recurrence.  This  despatch 
was  followed  by  another,  dated  January  27th,  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  he  had  received,  from  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw, 
confirmation  of  all  he  had  heard,  and  that,  for  the  protection 
of  Faku,  "  that  faithful  ally  of  the  Government,"  a  military 
post  was  being  stationed  in  his  country. 

It  is  perhaps  a  fair  question  whether  this  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  was  due  entirely  to  his  solicitude 
for  the  safety  of  Faku  and  Ncapai,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  not  impressed  with  the  danger  to  the  Colonial 
frontier  which  was  likely  to  arise  from  Boer  trouble  with  the 
eastern  natives.  This  point  had  not  escaped  the  Boers  them- 
selves, for  it  seems  that  many  had  been  disinclined  to  take 
part  in  the  commando  on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely 
to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Colonial  authorities.  Further, 
bearing  in  mind  the  Governor's  decided  opinion  on  the 
expediency  of  annexing  Natal,  this  formation  of  a  military 
post  at  the  Umgazi  may  have  been,  as  it  eventually  proved 
to  be,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 

These  two  letters  drew  from  the  Volksraad  an  able  and 
lengthy  answer,  dated  April  7th,  1841.  After  expressing 
surprise  at  the  Governor  characterising  their  proceedings  as 
groundless  and  unprovoked  before  he  had  heard  both  sides, 
they  proceeded  to  give  their  reasons  for  believing  that 
Ncapai  was  all  he  was  said  to  be  and  expressed  their  readiness 
to  submit  their  case  to  "  the  general  laws  of  equity  and 
justice."  They  showed  that  their  relations  with  Faku  had 
always  been  those  of  friends  and  found  it  "  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Faku  could  have  seen  reason  to  request  protection 
against  an  attack  from  us,  unless  it  was  furnished  to  him  by 
the  missionaries  or  some  other  person.  .  .  .  Finally  we  can 
assure  Your  Excellency  that  neither  Ncapai  nor  Faku.  nor 
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anyone  else,  need  fear  the  slightest  offence  from  us,  if  they  CHAP, 
will  only  let  us  alone."    Signed  by  J.  Prinsloo  as  President 
and  J.  J.  Burger  as  Secretary  of  the  Volksraad 

On  June  10th,  the  Governor  answered  the  above  as  well 
as  that  of  the  previous  January  14th,  which  contained  the 
Boer  terms  of  "  independence  "  relations  with  the  Colony. 
With  reference  to  the  former  he  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  Boers  disclaiming  all  intention  of  molesting  native 
tribes,  and  to  the  latter  he  answered,  "The  Governor  cannot 
enter  into  any  negotiations  with  them  until  they  distinctly 
acknowledge  their  full  and  entire  allegiance  as  British  subjects 
to  their  Sovereign,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  further  declare  their  willingness  to  obey  the  lawful 
authority  of  the   British  Government." 

All  these  actions  of  Sir  George  Napier  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Government.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  able  to  write,  on  April  17th,  that  he  was  commanded  to 
signify  to  the  Governor  Her  Majesty's  gracious  approbation 
of  all  his  proceedings,  and  further,  on  June  26th,  in  answer 
to  the  Boer  proposals  of  January  14th,  the  Secretary  of 
State  wrote  that  "  the  emigrant  farmers  must  be  informed 
that  the  Queen  cannot  acknowledge  a  portion  of  her  own 
subjects  as  an  independent  republic."  On  June  8th,  the 
Governor  informed  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  farmers 
have  no  intention  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
and  that  according  to  information  he  had  received  from 
Captain  Smith,  in  consequence  of  troops  having  been 
stationed  at  the  Umgazi,  all  the  emigrants  except  one  had 
left  Port  Natal  and  had  gone  to  Pietermaritzburg;  there 
should,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  re-occupying  Port 
Natal.  In  answer  to  this  Lord  John  Russell,  on  August 
2 1  st,  instructed  the  Governor  to  make  arrangements  for 
taking  that  place. 

On  September  3rd,  the  Governor  communicated  to  the 
Volksraad  the  decision  that  an  independent  republic  could 
not  be  permitted,  but  that  on  their  receiving  a  military  force 
from  Cape  Town  their  trade  would  be  placed  on  the  footing 
of  a  trade  of  a  British  possession,  and  further,  that  on 
receipt  of  an  expression  of  their  readiness  to  comply  with  the 
Queen's   commands,   the   Governor   would    be   prepared   to 
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CHAP,  recommend  to  Her  Majesty  the  adoption  of  such  measures, 
in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  their  lands,  as  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Council  (Volksraad),  and  shall  be  found  to  be 
based  on  justice  and  expediency.  The  Volksraad,  in  reply 
to  this  on  October  I  ith,  regretted  the  refusal  of  Her  Majesty 
to  acknowledge  them  as  an  independent  republic.  They 
claimed  that  being  Dutch  South  Africans  by  birth,  having 
quitted  Her  Majesty's  territories  in  South  Africa  and  having 
acted  ever  since  as  an  independent  people,  they  were  no 
longer  British  subjects.  Then  as  a  beginning  of  the  defiance 
they  were  prepared  to  show  the  Government,  they  announced 
that  they  were  inclined  to  remain  on  the  footing  they  had 
considered  themselves  to  be  since  leaving  the  Colony. 
And  further,  as  they  had  not  asked  for  it  and  as  for  their 
protection  there  was  no  need  for  it,  they  refused  to  receive 
a  military  force  in  the  country. 

At  this  time,  as  has  been  mentioned,  great  and  increasing 
numbers  of  natives  who  had  fled  to  places  of  safety  during 
the  reigns  of  Chaka  and  Dingaan  had  reappeared  in  Natal 
and  were  squatting  down,  erecting  numerous  kraals  and 
making  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boers'  farms.  This 
was  felt  by  the  Boers  to  be  a  very  probable  source  of  danger 
and  a  certain  additional  drain  upon  the  numbers  of  their 
horses  and  cattle.  The  country  under  proper  administration 
was  large  enough  for  all,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
time,  without  properly  paid  police  and  all  other  machinery 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  property,  the  policy  of 
prevention  being  better  than  cure  commended  itself  to  the 
Volksraad.  A  meeting  was,  therefore,  held  on  August  2nd, 
when  it  was  decided  that  these  refugees — they  could  scarcely 
be  called  intruders  for  most  probably  the  greater  number 
were  originally  inhabitants  of  Natal— should  be  segregated 
in  a  part  of  the  country  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from    themselves.1       The    region    chosen    was    the    country 

•At  a  meeting  of  the  Volksraad  held  a  few  months  later,  viz.,  on 
January  15th,  1842,  it  was  decided  that  those  natives  who  were  still 
with  them  and  who  were  in  Natal  before  they  (the  Boers)  arrived  might 
be  permitted  to  remain  ;  but  apparently  they  had  to  be  in  the  employ 
of  the  farmers  ;  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  further  away  (from 
their  master's  house  ?)  than  two  hours  on  horseback  without  a  pass,  on 
pain  of  being  arrested  as  a  vagabond,  and  everyone  was  to  have  about 
him  a  tin  or  wooden  badge,  on  one  side  of  which  was  to  be  his  own  name 
and  number,  while  on  the  other  side  the  name  of  his  master.    In  case  of 
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lying  between  the  Umtamvuna  and  Umzimvubu  rivers —  CHAP, 
the  present  eastern  Pondoland  in  fact.  This  country  the 
Boers  claimed  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  between  Dingaan  and 
Retief.  The  natives  thus  located  were  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Volksraad  and,  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
resident  commandants  were  to  be  stationed  among  them. 
But  nothing  of  this  came  to  pass.  For  Sir  George  Napier, 
apprehensive  as  he  was  of  a  Boer  republic  so  near  the  Cape 
Colony,  was  still  more  so  of  thousands  of  impoverished 
natives,  the  mixed  clans  of  Natal,  being  crowded  into  a 
region  which  was  so  near  to  the  arena  of  continual  strife 
between  Faku  and  Ncapai.  The  Tembus  in  the  environs 
of  the  present  Umtata  were  often  the  objects  of  attack  by 
one  or  the  other  and  sometimes  by  both  combined.  Thus 
with  a  vastly  increased  native  population  in  the  country 
proposed,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  wave  of  unrest 
would  travel  to  the  Gcalekas  at  Butterworth,  then  to  the 
Gaikas  and  thus  make  the  Colonial  frontier  less  secure 
than  it  already  was. 

In  the  letter  of  Faku  already  quoted,  it  is  seen  that  the 
chief  claimed  the  land  in  which  the  Boers  proposed  to  locate 
the  Natal  refugees.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  realised 
his  proprietorship  to  it  before  that  date  (January  5th,  1841) 
— when  presumably  Mr.  Jenkins  acted  as  his  adviser — 
or  whether  like  all  Kaffir  chiefs  at  that  time,  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  the  boundaries  of  the  country  occupied 
by  his  clan.  That  he  did  not  know  it  was  his  in  October, 
1839,  is  clear  from  a  message  he  sent  to  Captain  Jervis 
asking  permission  to  have  the  portion  of  it  included  between 
the  Umtentu  and  Umzimvubu  rivers — a  request  which 
Captain  Jervis  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  grant.  How- 
ever, it  was  very  convenient  at  this  juncture  to  regard 
it  as  Faku's.  To  the  Volksraad's  letter  of  October  nth, 
the  Governor  vouchsafed  no  answer.  But  to  make  the  whole 
position  clear  to  all  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  stand  he  intended 
to  take,   he  issued  a  Proclamation,1  dated   December  2nd, 

the  removal  of  the  natives  from  the  Weenen  district,  they  were  to  be 
permitted  to  inhabit  the  Blood  river  district,  "  over  de  Buffel  rivier 
onder  de  Draaksberg." 

1  Whereas  certain  persons,  being  subjects  and  chiefly  natural  born 
subjects   of   Her  Majesty,    have   heretofore    at   various   times   emigrated 
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CHAP.  1 84 1,  in  which  he  stigmatised  the  Boers'  action  towards 
Faku  as  unjust  and  illegal,  denied  that  they  had  any  right 
to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  people  and  announced 
his  intention  of  occupying  Natal  by  a  military  force. 

In  accordance  with  this  last,  a  further  military  force 
consisting  of  108  men  of  the  27th  Regiment,  17  Engineers, 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  Artillery,  together  with  two 
field  pieces,  under  command  of  Captain  Lonsdale,  marched 

from  this  Colony  and  have  taken  possession  of  Port  Natal.  And  whereas 
I  have  lately  received  a  letter,  addressed  to  me,  dated  at  Pietermaritzburg, 
the  October  nth,  1841,  signed  by  J.  Prinsloo,  as  President,  and  J.  J. 
Burger,  as  Secretary,  of  the  Council  of  the  Emigrant  Farmers,  in  which 
they  inform  me  that  they  claim  to  be,  and  to  be  recognised  as,  an  indepen- 
dent State  or  People,  and  declare  that  they  are  Dutch-Africans  by  birth, 
and  have  ceased  to  be  British  subjects,  and  refuse  to  be  recognised  and 
treated  as  such  ;  and  whereas  I  have  been  informed  that  the  said  Council, 
at  a  meeting  held  on  August  2nd,  1841,  and  subsequent  days,  passed  a 
resolution  by  which  they  resolved  that  all  Kaffirs  inhabiting  Port  Natal, 
as  well  those  Kaffirs  who  were  established  at  Port  Natal  long  previous  to 
its  occupation  by  the  emigrant  farmers,  as  others  the  subjects  of  chiefs 
at  peace  with  Her  Majesty,  shall  be  removed  without  their  consent,  from 
Port  Natal  into  the  territory  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the  Umtamvuna 
and  that  of  the  Umzimvubu,  which  territory  forms  part  of  the  country 
belonging  to  Faku,  a  chief  at  peace  with  Her  Majesty,  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  said  Faku,  from  which  most  unjust  and  illegal 
proceeding  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  warfare  and  bloodshed  will 
be  occasioned  ;  and  whereas  I  am  desirous  to  prevent  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  from  being,  through  ignorance,  misled  by  the  evil  disposed  and 
mischievous  or  misguided  persons  who  have  written,  or  authorised  the 
writing  and  forwarding  to  me  of  the  said  letter,  and  am  determined  to 
prevent,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of 
warfare  and  bloodshed  within  any  of  the  said  territories  :  I  have,  therefore, 
deemed  it  expedient  and  necessary  to  declare,  as  I  hereby  do  proclaim  and 
declare,  that  the  said  Emigrants  have  no  right  or  claim  to  be  recognised 
as  an  independent  State  or  People  ;  that  Her  Majesty  will  not  recognise 
them  as  such,  and  will  not  permit  or  suffer  any  portion  of  her  subjects 
to  form  themselves  into  an  independent  State  or  People  within  any  of  the 
said  territories  :  and  that,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  my  sovereign, 
I  shall  resume  the  military  occupation  of  the  same,  by  sending  thither 
without  delay  a  detachment  of  Her  Majesty's  forces.  And  I  hereby  warn 
all  British-born  subjects,  and  particularly  those  who,  after  January  18th, 
1806,  have  been  born  within  this  Colony  of  parents  who,  at  the  time  of 
their  birth,  by  reason  of  their  permanent  residence  in  this  Colony,  or  other- 
wise, owed  allegiance  to,  and  were  subjects  of  the  Crown,  that  they  cannot 
by  their  removal  from  this  Colony  to  any  other  place  whatsoever,  divest 
themselves  of  the  allegiance  which  they  owe,  by  reason  of  their  birth,  to 
the  British  Crown,  or  of  the  character  of  British  subjects,  and  notwith- 
standing any  such  removal  must  and  will  still  be  considered,  and  are  liable 
to  be  treated  as,  British  subjects.  And  I  hereby  warn  all  British  subjects 
against  the  consequences  of  in  any  way  resisting  or  opposing  Her  Majesty's 
forces,  and  that  they  and  all  others  who  shall  engage  in  any  seditious 
practices,  or  show  any  disaffection  to  Her  Majesty,  will  forfeit  all  claim, 
as  well  for  their  families  as  themselves,  to  any  favourable  consideration 
of  their  claims  to  any  lands  now  possessed  by  them,  in  any  settlement  or 
arrangement  Her  Majesty  may  deem  it  right  or  fitting  to  make  touching 
and  concerning  the  same. 
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from  Grahamstown  on  January  28th,  to  reinforce  Captain  CHAP. 
Smith  at  the   Umgazi.     So  that  in  due  course,  there  was 
available  for  the  march  on  Natal  a  force  consisting  of  two 
Captains,  four  Lieutenants,  two  Ensigns,  one  Staff-Surgeon, 
three  Drummers,  237  men,  ten  horses  and  three  guns. 

As  a  guide  to  his  conduct  in  Natal,  Captain  Smith  was 
instructed  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  Proclamation  of 
December  2nd,  abstaining  from  all  interference  in  the  civil 
concerns  of  the  farmers,  permitting  them  to  continue  their 
import  and  export  trade,  but  he  was  to  prevent  any  com- 
mando against  the  natives  unless  he  was  assured  of  its 
necessity  and  justice  and  then,  as  if  to  show  the  Boers  an 
act  of  fairness  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers,  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  recover  their  property,  punish  the 
robbers  and  receive  fair  compensation  for  their  loss  of  time 
and  lastly,  to  use  his  utmost  caution,  both  in  his  civil  and 
military  intercourse  with  the  people,  so  as  not  to  pledge 
the  Government  to  any  recognition  of  them  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  British  subjects. 

Captain  Lonsdale's  force  having  arrived  at  the  Umgazi 
camp,  which,  by  this  time,  had  been  in  existence  over  a.  year, 
preparations  for  the  forward  march  into  Natal  were  soon 
in  progress,  though  it  was  not  commenced  until  March 
31st,  and  not  completed  until  the  following  May  4th. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  learn  what  action  the  Boers  were 
taking  during  these  four  months  in  consequence  of  the 
Governor's  expressed  intentions.  The  proclamation  of 
December  2nd  reached  Natal  some  time  early  in  January 
and  aroused  the  greatest  excitement,  anger  and  determin- 
ation to  oppose  the  British  Government.  Our  information 
regarding  the  internal  affairs  of  Natal  at  this  time  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  semi-private  letters  of  some  of  the  British 
residents,  more  particularly  Henry  Ogle  and  William 
Cowie,  to  Captain  Smith,  while  at  the  Umgazi  as  well  as 
on  the  march.  According  to  Mr.  Cowie,  a  meeting  of  the 
Volksraad  was  held  on  January  14th,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Proclamation  had  arrived.  The  members  disclaimed 
being  British  subjects  and  resolved  that  the  pretext  for 
occupying  Natal  on  the  ground  of  their  dislodging  the  old 
inhabitants  being  likely  to  lead  to  fearful  consequences  of 
VOL.   IV.  9  K 
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CHAP.  war  ancj  bloodshed  was  groundless.  Letters  were  subse- 
quently sent  to  all  Landdrosts,  ordering  them  to  call  public 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the 
people  and  for  discussing  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  British 
troops.  Meetings  of  this  nature  were  held  at  Port  Natal 
on  February  15th,  "  in  the  vicinity  of  Natal  "  on  the  17th, 
and  at  Pietermaritzburg  on  the  18th.  Mr.  Cowie  mentions 
that  he  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  17th.  Opinions  in  that 
part  had  not  been  unanimous  as  to  the  expediency  of 
attempting  to  oppose  the  British,  but  when  Mr.  Landman, 
who  before  the  arrival  of  the  Proclamation,  had  endeavoured 
to  quiet  the  people,  got  up  and  declared  that  he  was  not 
a  British  subject  and  never  would  be,  he  swayed  the  wavering 
and  carried  the  meeting  with  him,  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  gone  the  length  of  advocating  armed  resistance. 
At  Pietermaritzburg,  however,  it  was  different.  There,  still 
according  to  Mr.  Cowie,  the  meeting  was  violent  from  the 
beginning  and  people  signed  papers  declaring  their  intention 
to  fight,  Pretorius  undertaking  to  lead  the  combatants. 
The  Volksraad  itself  sat  from  February  21st  to  the  26th. 
A  written  protest  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  British  troops  on  his  arrival  in  Natal  was 
handed  over  to  Commandant  J.  Meyer  for  delivery,  and  a 
very  long  letter,  an  answer  to  the  Proclamation,  amounting 
almost  to  an  ultimatum,  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Sir  George 
Napier.  This  was  certainly  an  able  and  dignified  document 
and  indicated  that  there  must  have  been  among  these 
ignorant  people  some  who  were  not  entirely  wanting  in 
education.  Disavowing  most  positively  that  they  were 
animated  by  an  ingrained  hatred  towards  the  English 
nation,  and  aware  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  not 
their  object  to  defy  that  power,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
were  not  disposed  to  allow  violence  to  triumph  over  right, 
until  they  had  exerted  every  effort  to  resist  that  violence. 
They  considered  that  the  Proclamation  was  calculated  to 
bring  about  precisely  that  which  is  therein  set  forth  as  the 
principal  object  to  be  avoided — war  and  bloodshed.  As  this 
was  probably  the  last  communication  they  would  make  to 
His  Excellency,  they  descanted  at  some  length  on  the  various 
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causes  and  grievances  which  had  driven  them  from  the  CHAP. 
Colony,  and  ascribed  all  these  to  the  want  of  a  representative 
Government  which  had  been  refused  them.  They  entreated 
His  Excellency  to  take  the  matter  again  into  his  consideration 
and  "  not  to  adopt  any  course  of  action  by  which  we  might 
be  driven  to  take  steps,  which,  however  much  against  our 
inclination  or  painful  to  ourselves,  yet  will  be  unavoidable 
for  our  existence  and  security,  and  bring  upon  Your  Excellency 
a  responsibility  which  sooner  or  later  may  weigh  heavily. 
.  .  .  Your  Excellency's  dealings  in  our  regard  give  more 
than  reason  to  suppose  that  your  solicitude  and  care  exist 
only  for  the  uncivilised  races,  and  that  it  would  be  productive 
of  very  little  anxiety  if  we,  with  our  wives,  our  children  and 
servants,  were  to  be  dragged  by  them  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter  ;  yes — that  the  philanthropists  of  our  day  would 
still  find  false  accusations  numerous  enough  to  make  the. 
world  believe  that  we  had  richly  deserved  our  fate  The  will 
of  destiny,  then,  seems  to  drive  us  to  one  of  two  choices, 
namely,  to  lay  ourselves  down  as  beasts  of  burden,  to  bear 
willingly  the  burden  imposed  upon  us,  till,  finding  it  too 
heavy,  we  again  as  before,  set  out  on  a  new  emigration, 
leaving  behind  us  here  all  we  possess  in  the  world  ;  or  to 
clench  our  gun  in  our  fist,  for  the  protection  of  our  rights, 
to  strive  against  our  oppressors,  and  falling  and  dropping 
down,  put  an  end  to  our  earthly  miseries.  We  submit  it  to 
Your  Excellency's  judgment,  and  to  that  of  every  right- 
minded  Englishman,  which  of  the  two  is  preferable.  ...  It 
is  in  Your  Excellency's  power  to  prevent  these  evils  ;  and  if 
it  be  truly  in  Your  Excellency's  power  to  prevent  further 
bloodshed,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  Your  Excellency  to 
find  reasons  enough  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  contemplated 
military  occupation,  and  to  employ  other  means,  the  operation 
of  which  will  be  attended  with  more  of  human  feeling  and 
blessing.  .  Lastly,  as  well  on  our  own  behalf  as  at  the 
earnest  request  of  our  fellow  emigrants,  we  must  most 
strongly  protest  against  the  taking  possession  of  any  part 
of  this  country,  as  threatened  in  Your  Excellency's  procla- 
mation of  December  2nd,  and  to  declare  that  from  this 
time  forth  we  intend  to  regard  ourselves  as  irresponsible 
for  the  dreadful  consequences  of  such  a  step,  before  God, 
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CHAP,  before   our    consciences    and    before   the   world.       Joachim 
Prinsloo,  President,  J.  J.  Burger,  Secretary." 

After  the  despatch  of  this  long  letter  to  the  Governor, 
the  Boers  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  threat  ot  the  re- 
occupation  of  Natal  very  seriously.  No  definite  policy  of 
resistance  seems  to  have  concerned  the  Volksraad.  They 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  preparations  which  were  in  progress 
at  the  Umgazi  and  had  even  believed  the  rumour  that  the 
troops  at  that  place  were  about  to  march  back  to  Grahams- 
town,  as  England  then  being  likely  to  go  to  war  with  Russia, 
would  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  such  small  matters  as  the 
affairs  of  Natal.  They  persisted  in  their  determination  to 
remain  an  independent  people  and,  in  spite  of  the  procla- 
mation, continued  the  arrangements  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  natives  into  the  forbidden  area.  They  therefore  needed 
no  other  encouragement  in  the  pursuance  of  their  headlong 
course  than,  perhaps,  that  of  giving  it  direction.  This 
encouragement  was  soon  to  hand.  On  March  24th  a  schooner 
was  seen  to  approach  Port  Natal  and  to  come  to  anchor  in  the 
roadstead.  Before  long  a  boat  came  to  the  shore,  and  from  it 
a  number  of  men,  armed  with  pistols  and  cutlasses,  landed.  It 
then  transpired  that  the  vessel  was  the  Brazilia,  from  Amster- 
dam with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  sale  to  the  inhabitants. 
Captain  Cornelius  Reus  was  in  command  and  one  J.  A.  Smel- 
lekamp  was  the  supercargo.  One  of  the  first  questions  the 
captain  asked  Mr.  Wicht,  the  Landdrost  of  Port  Natal,  was, 
were  the  English  in  possession  of  the  place  ?  To  which  the 
Landdrost  replied  that  he  (Reus)  had  come  just  in  time  as 
they  were  about  to  take  it.  The  question  indicated  that  the 
history  of  the  time  was  not  entirely  unknown  in  Holland. 

Reus  and  Smellekamp  seem  then  to  have  given  it  to  be 
understood  that  they  were  on  some  political  errand,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  the  certain  escape  of  the  Boers 
from  British  rule  and  the  protection  by  Holland  taking  its 
place.  Immediately  the  news  spread  and  the  wildest  joy  and 
excitement  showed  itself  everywhere  among  the  Boers. 
These  supposed  saviours  of  the  people  were  very  soon  on 
their  way  to  Pietermaritzburg  where  their  expected  arrival 
created  the  most  frenzied  enthusiasm.  The  populace  went 
out  to  meet  them.    On  the  approach  of  the  waggon  numbers 
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of  men  rushed  up  to  it,  took  out  the  oxen  and  themselves  CHAP, 
pulled  it  into  the  village.  All  available  coloured  calico, 
ribbons  and  such  materials  bedecked  the  houses  and  the 
tricolour  of  the  Netherlands  flew  at  all  points  of  vantage. 
Then  for  eight  days  Pietermaritzburg  witnessed  a  continuity 
of  such  wild  and  extravagant  happiness  as  it  probably  has 
never  seen  since,  and  certainly  such  as  the  greater  number 
of  the  Boers  had  never  known  before — a  feast  of  public 
meetings,  public  eatings  and  religious  services. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Volksraad  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  what  Mr.  Smellekamp  had  to  say. 
According  to  his  own  account  before  the  Attorney-General 
in  Cape  Town  after  his  arrest,  he  had  been  asked  by  the 
Volksraad  whether  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment and  that  he  had  answered  "  No,"  that  his  visit  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  trade  relations  with 
the  Natal  Boers  and  that  he  had  wished  to  see  the  country 
and  to  ascertain  its  business  prospects.  But,  according  to 
the  Hon.  H.  Cloete,  who  shortly  afterwards  became  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  in  Natal,  Smellekamp  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  Boers'  ignorance  of  European  politics  by 
misleading  them  with  regard  to  the  position  Holland  held 
among  the  great  European  powers,  that  he  had  assured  them 
of  the  protection  of  Holland  and  had  actually  entered  into 
a  formal  treaty  with  them,  affixing  his  signature  to  the  docu- 
ment in  these  terms  :  "  Accepted  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  subject  to  His  Majesty's  approval  " — 
a  very  wise  and  shrewd  addition  this  last,  as  he  probably 
knew  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  certain  to  meet  with 
His    Majesty's  <afoapproval. 

After  this  successful  political  campaign,  the  captain  and 
supercargo  returned  to  the  Port,  where  and  when  the  cargo 
was  put  up  to  public  auction.  It  consisted  of  those  goods 
which  evidently  in  the  opinion  of  the  Amsterdam  merchants, 
the  Natal  Boers  stood  in  need  of  or  were  likely  to  meet 
with  their  favour  and  thus  lead  to  business,  namely,  shaving 
soap,  gin,  eau  de  Cologne,  cigars,  pipes,  Rhenish  wine, 
white,  green,  yellow  and  black  paints,  linseed  oil,  law  books,1 

1  Theal  says  that  a  number  of  Bibles  and  books  of  devotion  also 
arrived,  sent  out  as  a  present  by  a  Mr.  Jacob  Swart,  lecturer  in  the  Naval 
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CHAP.  wheaten  meal,  cheese,  shoes,  silks,  ribbons,  tippets,  glass, 
copper  and  tin  ware. 

Naturally  the  British  residents,  at  this  time,  were  not 
personce  grata,  all  the  less  so  as  the  enthusiasm  they  had 
shown  at  the  arrival  of  the  Brazilia  had  not  been  markedly 
intemperate.  Captain  Reus  found  occasion  to  express  his 
displeasure  in  this  connection.  It  appears  that  there  was  a 
flagstaff  erected  at  the  point  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Cato, 
the  agent  for  Mr.  J.  O.  Smith,  of  Port  Elizabeth.  This 
flagstaff  had  been  requisitioned  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting 
the  flag  of  the  Netherlands,  but  before  this  could  be  done 
it  was  taken  down  and  removed.  Captain  Reus  regarded 
this  as  an  affront  to  the  Dutch  Government  and  so,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  his  sailors,  he  very  severely  assaulted 
one  Douglass,  leaving  him  almost  dead.  Cato  escaped, 
but  was  afterwards  caught,  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg  and  fined.  On  April  24th,  Captain  Reus  wrote 
to  the  Volksraad  stating  what  he  had  done,1  and  then, 
with  all  aboard  except  Smellekamp,  he  weighed  anchor  and 
set  sail  for  Batavia. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Brazilia,  Mr.  Smellekamp 
returned  to  Pietermaritzburg,  and  then  in  company  with 
Mr.  J.  N.  Boshoff,  he  set  out  on  an  overland  journey  to 
Cape  Town,  passing  through  Graaff  Reinet  and  Swellendam. 
At  this  latter  place  he  was  arrested,  in  virtue  of  an  unrevoked 
proclamation  of  Sir  David  Baird,  dated  February  25th, 
1806,  prohibiting  foreigners  to  travel  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  without  a  pass.  He  was  taken  on  to 
Cape  Town  as  a  prisoner  and  kept  in  confinement  two  days, 
during  which  time  he  was  interviewed  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  evidently  was  not  anxious  to  press  the  case. 
As  it  had  not  appeared,  he  said,  that  Mr.  Smellekamp 
had  mixed  himself  up  with  the  armed  resistance  made  by 

College  at  Amsterdam.    There  is  no  mention  of  these  in  the  documents  of 
the  time,  perhaps  they  were  the  "  law  books." 

1  "  As  we  strangers  have  arrived  amongst  you  and  been  well  treated, 
we  have  to  acquaint  you  that  we  have  this  day  been  greatly  insulted 
by  two  worthless  persons  named  G.  Cato  and  Douglass,  by  the  removal  of 
your  flagstaff,  being  an  insult  to  you  and  the  Dutch  nation.  We  have 
called  them  out  and  given  Douglass  a  good  hiding,  but  the  cowardly 
Cato  has  escaped  by  flight.  We  will  not  suffer  to  be  insulted  by  the  English, 
we  will  maintain  the  honour  of  old  Holland.    Cornelius  Reus." 
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the  Queen's  subjects  in  Natal,  and  without  further  adverting  CHAP, 
to  the  recent  communication  between  Mr.  Smellekamp  and 
the  farmers,  which  had  necessarily  given  rise  to  considerable 
suspicion,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  that  communication 
did  not  appear  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  his 
further  detention  ;  he  was  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  without 
impropriety  to  authorise  his  liberation.  Mr  Smellekamp 
was,  therefore,  free  to  return  to  Europe,  which  he  did. 

A  word  concerning  the  origin  and  reason  of  the  mission 
of  the  Brazilia.  The  Zuid  Afrikaan  newspaper  of  Cape 
Town  found  its  way  to  Holland  and  thus  something  of  the 
affairs  of  Natal  had  become  known  in  that  country.  A  Mr. 
G.  G.  Ohrig,  an  energetic  partner  in  the  enterprising  firm 
of  merchants,  J.  A.  Klyn  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  saw  in 
these  accounts  the  possibility  of  extending  their  business 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  isolated  state  of  the  Natal  Boers 
and  their  undoubted  wants  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  August,  1841,  Mr.  Ohrig  published  a  long  pamphlet 
describing  his  proposed  scheme  and  so  carefully  was  its 
circulation  guarded  that  the  British  Consular  agents  were 
unable  to  procure  a  copy,  and  only  with  difficulty  was  one 
obtained  in  South  Africa. 

Beyond  the  danger  of  competition  which  might  threaten 
the  enterprise  of  Klyn  &  Co.,  there  was  nothing  particularly 
harmful  in  this  pamphlet,  certainly  nothing  which  would 
have  warranted  Mr.  Smellekamp  making  the  statements 
to  the  Volksraad,  of  which  he  was  accused.  Commencing 
with  a  long  and  wordy  disquisition  on  the  pre-eminent 
superiority  of  man  over  all  created  beings,  he  proceeded  to 
show  that  in  that  noble  creature  the  love  of  liberty  was 
innate  ;  but  so  great  was  this  love  in  some  that  it  induced 
them  to  deprive  others  of  this  blessing,  until  trodden  down 
yet  animated  by  their  own  merits,  they,  like  the  proverbial 
worm,  turned  upon  their  oppressors  and  covered  them  with 
disgrace  and  ignominy.  Thus  had  the  Boers  done  and  he 
was  proud  to  recognise  them  as  descendants  of  his  own 
forefathers.  Giving  then  an  outline  history  of  the  Colony, 
with,  as  might  be  expected,  no  very  complimentary  allusions 
to  the  British  Government,  he  proceeded  to  develop  the  real 
object  of  this  very  long  screed,   namely,   the  extension  of 
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CHAP,  business  relations  to  the  isolated  Boers  of  Natal  and  the 
formation  of  a  company  for  this  purpose.  He  suggested  a 
capital  of  from  25,000  to  30,000  florins  with  shares  of  1,000 
florins  each.  A  vessel  was  to  be  sent  to  Natal  as  secretly 
as  possible,  laden  with  articles  of  Dutch  produce — mentioning 
specially,  gin,  cheese,  tobacco,  liqueurs,  flour,  and  theo- 
logical (shrewd  people,  Klyn  &  Co.),  literary  and  scientific 
works.  "  It  need  not  be  said  that  prudence  enjoins  that 
we  should  give  as  little  publicity  as  possible  to  this  plan, 
when  we  consider  the  connection  in  which  these  emigrants 
formerly  stood  with  respect  to  England,  and  which  prevents 
us  from  openly  calling  upon  the  Government  of  the  country 
for  aid  and  support  herein."  This  altruistic  company  did 
not  receive  the  support  from  the  public  which  it  asked  for. 
It  was  better  thus  for  the  public,  as  after  developments 
showed.  Klyn  &  Co.  thus  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
the  building  of  the  Brasilia  and  her  expeditions  to  Natal. 

In  anticipation,  it  may  be  said  here  that  when  the 
Netherlands  Government  came  to  hear  of  the  actions  of 
Reus  and  Smellekamp,  they  expressed  their  unqualified 
disapproval.  In  a  Government  advertisement,  issued  on 
March  21st,  1843,  Sir  George  Napier  stated  that  by  a 
despatch  recently  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
covering  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Baron  Kattendyk,  His 
Excellency  learns  that  the  disloyal  communications  and 
overtures  made  to  the  said  Government  by  the  emigrant 
farmers  have  been  repelled  with  all  the  indignation  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  power  in  close  alliance  and  amity 
with  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  the  King  of  Holland 
and  his  ministers  have  taken  every  possible  step  to  mark 
their  entire  disapproval  of  the  unjustifiable  use  made  of 
their  names  by  the  two  individuals  above  mentioned. 

While  the  elation  consequent  upon  the  visit  of  Reus 
and  Smellekamp  was  still  holding  sway  in  Natal,  the  reality 
of  the  annexation  of  the  country  by  Great  Britain  was  about 
to  extinguish  the  pleasurable  anticipation  of  its  imaginary 
adoption  by  Holland,  for  the  troops  were  on  the  march  from 
the  Umgazi.  On  April  1st,  accompanied  by  the  long  line  of 
ox  waggons  with  their  sixty  drivers,  mostly  Englishmen, 
and  by  the  three  guns,  the  force  left   its  camping  ground 
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and  moved  off  to  the  north-east.  They  could  move  but  CHAP, 
slowly  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  there  were  many 
rivers  to  cross,  but  at  this  time  there  had  been  much  rain 
and  thus  every  streamlet  had  become  a  deep  and  rushing 
torrent  and  offered  considerable  obstacles  to  the  passage 
of  the  waggons  and  guns.  Not  until  the  20th  did  they  reach 
the  Umzimkulu  river.  Having  got  through  this  safely  they 
arrived  at  the  Umkomanzi  on  the  27th,  and  had  to  spend  the 
ensuing  three  days  in  overcoming  the  still  greater  difficulties 
which  it  presented.  Here  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Ogle  and 
the  other  British  residents  of  those  parts  and  heard  the  latest 
political  developments  of  Natal.  The  continued  journey  was 
fairly  clear  and  unobstructed,  though  all  were  in  readiness 
for  attack,  for,  according  to  the  latest  despatch  which  Captain 
Smith  had  received  from  Sir  George  Napier,  he  was  warned 
to  be  on  his  guard  in  approaching  the  Boer  territory.  How- 
ever, the  only  menace  they  met  was  on  the  3rd,  when  Jan 
Meyer  and  three  others  approached  and  presented  to 
Captain  Smith  the  written  protest  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Volksraad.  This  he  refused  to  receive,  answering 
that  he  could  not  admit  the  right  of  any  party  to  protest 
against  the  entrance  of  the  Queen's  troops  into  territory 
belonging  to  her.  Rather  a  curious  statement  this,  con- 
sidering that  the  British  Government  had  so  persistently 
and  emphatically  refused  to  possess  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  Natal.  On  the  4th  the  force  arrived  near  the  Umbilo 
river  and  took  up  a  position  on  a  rising  ground  "  in  the  rear 
of  a  house  occupied  by  a  Mr.  John  Dunn,"  about  four  miles 
from  the  township  of  Durban,  which  then  consisted  of  only 
a  few  small  scattered  houses.  The  next  day,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  loaded  guns  and  general  warlike  preparation 
the  force  moved  into  the  town  lands  of  Durban  and  en- 
camped on  a  grassy  flat,  described  as  lying  between  the 
Umgeni  road  and  the  Back  Beach  Bush.  Cato's  offending 
flagstaff  was  at  this  time  replaced  at  the  Point  and  at  the  top 
of  it  the  "  Natal  Republican  "  flag  proclaimed  itself.  This 
was  promptly  hauled  down  and  the  British  flag  hoisted 
in  its  place.  Further,  a  notice  issued  by  the  Volksraad  was 
found  attached  to  the  door  of  a  building  which  was  called 
the  "  Court  house,"  this  was  also  removed  and  the  Procla- 
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CHAP.  mation  of  December  2nd  put  up  in  its  place.  These  prelim- 
inaries effected,  the  establishment  of  camp  was  soon  in 
progress  ;  the  waggons  were  formed  up  into  a  hollow 
square,1  enclosing  nearly  two  acres  of  land,  and  then  having 
made  the  usual  protecting  ditch  and  bank,  and  having 
constructed  a  platform  and  embrasures  for  the  artillery, 
the  first  step  towards  the  final  annexation  of  Natal  was 
completed.  While  this  was  in  progress,  another  deputation 
of  Boers  arrived  and,  as  Captain  Smith  had  refused  to 
receive  the  written  communication,  they  gave  him  the 
contents  verbally,  adding  that  they  were  in  treaty  withHolland 
and  under  the  protection  of  that  power,  a  statement  which 
Captain  Smith  treated  with  derision.  He  declined  to  respect 
their  protest  and  refused  to  treat  with  any  otherpersons  in  Natal 
than  those  acknowledging  their  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  Natal  as  well 
as  of  Captain  Smith's  treatment  of  the  Boer  protest  very 
soon  reached  Pietermaritzburg;  in  fact  it  did  so  before  the 
site  had  been  selected  for  the  military  post.  Almost  immed- 
iately Pretorius  with  twenty-five  burghers  left  for  Congella 
a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  while  sixty-two  more 
followed  some  time  during  the  next  day.  Some  sort  of 
appeal  must  have  been  sent  to  the  trans-Drakensberg 
people,  for  many  were  soon  on  their  way  to  assist  in  defending 
the  possession  of  Natal.  This  increasing  assembly  of  armed 
Boers  at  Congella,  distant  only  three  miles  from  the  military 
camp,  was  not  unnoticed  by  Captain  Smith,  nor  allowed 
by  him  to  continue  without  resentment.  On  the  9th,  with 
a  hundred  men,  one  gun,  and  some  sappers  with  tools  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  any  defensive  or  other  military 
works  which  the  Boers  might  have  made,  he  marched 
towards  Congella.  But  when  he  had  gone  rather  more  than 
half-way,  a  messenger  met  him  and  told  him  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  Boers  was  coming  forward  to  meet  him.  The  column 
was  therefore  halted.  Pretorius  with  a  few  men,  all  unarmed, 
then  approached  him.  It  is  not  clear  what  took  place  at 
this  interview  as  nothing  seems  to  have  been  committed 
to  writing.  According  to  the  usual  accounts,  Pretorius 
complained  of  Smith's  treatment  of  the  Volksraad  protest 
*  J.  N.  Wheeler,  in  his  account,  says  a  triangle. 
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as  well  as  of  his  arrival  in  Natal  with  troops  without  giving  CHAP, 
them  due  notice,  thus  throwing  the  whole  country  into 
commotion.  He  asked  Smith  to  proceed  to  Congella  to 
hear  what  the  people  had  to  say,  to  which  the  captain  replied 
that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  so  provided  that  they 
admitted  themselves  to  be  British  subjects.  This  he  was 
assured  would  not  be  the  case.  In  the  end,  according  to 
Captain  Smith,  Pretorius  promised  that  the  Boers  should 
disperse  and  return  to  their  farms,  but  according  to  Pretorius 
he  promised  nothing  more  than  that  the  Boers  would 
remain  quiet  until  the  Volksraad  had  met  at  Congella. 
Both  parties  retreated  to  their  respective  camps.  Far  from 
retiring  to  their  farms,  the  Boers,  of  whom  there  were  now 
264  at  Congella,  posted  themselves  in  parties  of  ten  and 
twenty  about  the  place  and  in  the  thickets,  so  as  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  English  camp  and  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventu- 
alities. Captain  Smith,  discovering  this,  called  out,  on  the 
nth,  an  armed  party  and  compelled  another  interview  with 
Pretorius.  This  time  it  was  a  stormy  one.  He  threatened, 
in  the  event  of  any  further  hostile  demonstration  of  this  nature, 
to  burn  the  camp  at  Congella  as  well  as  the  habitations  of 
any  Boer  who  presumed  to  appear  in  arms.  Pretorius  in 
reply  said  he  was  merely  visiting  his  Field-Cornet  Jan  Meyer. 

It  was  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  a  collision 
was  inevitable  and  that  the  Boers  were  by  no  means  anxious 
to  stave  off  the  evil  day.  "  The  aspect  of  affairs  here,"  said 
Captain  Smith  in  writing  to  Sir  George  Napier  on  May  4th, 
"seems  to  indicate  much  further  difficulty.  I  certainly  was  not 
prepared  for  such  a  general  feeling  of  opposition  and  thought 
it  likely  a  great  number  of  the  well  disposed  might  neutralise 
the  stormy  party,  but  it  has  not  been  so."  The  brig  Pilot 
arrived  in  the  Bay  on  the  13th,  bringing  stores,  ammunition 
and  another  gun,  while  more  Boers  were  coming  in  over  the 
Drakensberg.  Among  them  was  one  Mocke,  who  at  this  time 
was  a  conspicuous  person  in  connection  with  the  troubles 
between  the  Colonial  Government  and  the  Free  State  Boers 

On  the  1 6th  the  Volksraad  met  at  Congella  to  consider 
the  situation.  The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  that 
Pretorius  sent  a  letter,  dated  the  17th,  to  Captain  Smith, 
acquainting  him  that  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the 
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CHAP,  public,  he  had  to  order  him  to  break  up  his  camp  before 
noon  on  the  following  day  and  to  march  back  out  of  the 
country.  "  You  have  already  violated  our  Honour,  our 
Laws  and  our  Flag  and  have  even  torn  down  our  Procla- 
mation." In  reply  to  this  on  the  same  day  Captain  Smith 
said  he  had  taken  the  position  he  then  occupied  in  obedience 
to  orders  and  that  he  intended  to  retain  it.  He  denied  that 
"  The  people,"  being  British  subjects,  had  any  right  to 
issue  Proclamations  or  use  any  other  than  the  British  flag  ; 
he  called  upon  them  to  abandon  their  hostile  attitude  and 
to  return  to  their  peaceable  avocations  ;  he  assured  them 
that  when  they  did  that  he  would  cease  to  interfere  in  their 
civil  concerns.  He  signed  himself  "  Commandant  of  Natal  " 
and  addressed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Pretorius.  As  he  ignored  that 
great  man's  title  of  "  Commandant  General,"  the  letter  wTas 
refused.  After  this  there  seem  to  have  been  deliberate  and 
wanton  attempts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Boers  to  annoy 
the  troops  and  provoke  them  to  action.  As  the  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  both  parties  had  to  graze 
indiscriminately  wherever  they  could  find  grass,  they  became 
mixed  and  thus  those  belonging  to  one  party  strayed  into 
the  domain  of  the  other.  The  Boers  say  they  placed  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  military  in  regaining  their  animals,  while  the 
military,  on  the  other  hand,  even  threatened  to  shoot  any  Boer 
who  approached  their  camp  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
strayed  cattle.  On  the  23rd  Pretorius  actually  sent  some  men 
to  take  the  military  cattle,  when  about  six  hundred  were 
driven  off.  He  was,  however,  quite  prepared  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. His  people  were  fired  upon,  but  no  casualty  resulted. 
Sir  George  Napier  had  instructed  Captain  Smith  to 
avoid  carefully  every  possibility  of  collision,  to  endeavour 
to  inspire  the  Boers  with  confidence  in  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  treat  them  fairly,  and  only  in  the  last  resort 
to  proceed  to  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  matters  now 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  this  extremity  was  inevitable. 
On  the  same  morning,  i.e.,  on  the  23rd,  Pretorius  issued 
two  letters,  one  to  Captain  Smith  and  one  to  the  burghers. 
"  As  we  have  not  neglected  to  inform  his  Excellency,"  he 
said  in  the  former,  "  that  we  are  not  British  subjects  .  .  . 
and  have  also  protested  positively  against  the  occupation  of 
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this  place  .  .  .  enjoining  you  to  break  up  your  camp  on  the  CHAP. 
17th,  and  to  withdraw  beyond  our  borders.  .  .  .  Now  I  must 
finally  enjoin  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Government,  without 
delay  to  break  up  your  camp,  to  pay  us  the  expenses  occas- 
ioned by  you,  and  to  quit  our  territory  ;  warning  you  for 
the  last  time  that  on  your  responsibility,  or  that  of  your 
Government,  will  be  charged  with  the  bloodshed  ...  to 
which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  in  defence  of 
our  liberty.     A.  W.  J.  Pretorius." 

To  the  burghers,  he  said1  that  after  having  tried  every 
means  of  entering  into  negotiations  with  Captain  Smith  with 
a  view  to  inducing  him  to  break  up  his  camp  and  depart, 
he  had  caused  his  oxen  to  be  seized  ;  that  they  would  not 
abandon  their  attempt  to  defend  their  liberty  until  they  had 
done  all  in  their  power  to  defend  it  and  that  he  hoped  that 
those  in  the  rear  (evidently  referring  to  those  who  were  com- 
ing over  the  Drakensberg)  would  join  them  with  all  speed. 

The  bold  seizure  of  his  cattle  and  the  defiant  attitude  of 
the  Boers  decided  Captain  Smith  to  delay  no  longer  in 
attacking  the  Congella  camp.  Accordingly  a  force  consisting 
of  two  captains,  four  lieutenants,  and  132  rank  and  file  of 
the  27th  Regiment,  Royal  Artillery  and  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  accompanied  by  two  six-pounders  drawn  by  oxen, 
was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  1 1  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  May  23rd.  As  the  road  or  path  from  the  military 
camp  to  Congella  lay  for  a  third  of  its  distance  through 
bush,  it  was  decided  to  make  first  for  the  shore  of  the  Bay 
and  then  to  march  along  the  beach  between  the  line  of  the 
water  and  the  edge  of  the  mangrove  thicket  which  fringed 
part  of  the  Bay.  In  order  to  cover  the  men  while  forming 
for  the  attack  on  the  Boer  camp,  it  was  decided  to  fix  a 
howitzer  in  the  long-boat  belonging  to  the  trading  schooner 

1  The  original  of  this  was  discovered  in  Amsterdam  by  the  late 
Dr.  Theal.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Nadat  wy  alle  consideratie  gebruikt  heeft 
met  de  troepen  en  op  alle  manieren  geprobeerd  heeft  om  met  Capt.  Smith 
in  onderhandeling  te  komen  om  optebreeken  en  te  vertrekken  zelf  nog 
heden  oggend  heb  ik  een  paar  man  na  hem  gezonden  nog  voor  het  laats. 
Daarop  zijn  wij  overgegaan  zijn  ossen  in  beslag  te  nemen,  waarop  hij 
overging  om  vris  met  de  canon  op  ons  te  schieten,  zelf  met  de  geweren, 
maar  heeft  niets  uitgevoer.  Wij  zullen  niet  opgeven  voordat  wij  zullen 
gedaan  hebben  wat  in  ons  vermogen  zijn  ;  indien  er  menschen  van  agter 
annkompt,  laten  zij  toch  met  de  meeste  spoed  aankomen.  De  menschen 
die  hier  zijn  is  nog  soo  vol  moet  en  so  eensgezind  also  een  eenig  man  om 
onze  Vrijheid  te  verdedigen. 
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C^£P"  Mazeppa  and  to  row  this  up  to  near  the  proposed  halting 
place  so  as  to  arrive  before  the  attacking  party.  The  Mazeppa 
was  a  trading  vessel  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Smith,  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  which  arrived  opportunely  that  afternoon.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  force  left  the  camp.1  It  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night  and  the  tide  was  low  though  rising.  Steal- 
thily and  with  all  caution  and  quietness  the  line  of  men 
and  oxen  moved  along  the  marshy  shore  towards  the  sup- 
posed unsuspecting  Boer  offenders  ;  reconnoitring  pickets 
having  previously  been  sent  out  and  reported  no  Boers  in 
the  vicinity.  On  they  went  without,  probably,  the  least  doubt 
concerning  their  ultimate  success.  But  what  were  the  Boers 
doing  all  this  time?  Sleeping  comfortably,  unconscious  of  any 
danger  ?  By  no  means.  Their  vigilant  scouts  had  observed 
the  first  movement  of  the  troops  and  within  a  very  short  time 
the  information  was  at  their  camp  and  all  were  in  readiness  to 
take  them  by  surprise.  Twenty-five  of  their  best  shots  were 
stationed  in  the  dark  mangrove  thicket,  holding  positions  from 
which  they  could  see  clearly  anything  passing  on  the  outside 
in  the  bright  moonlight  while  they  themselves  were  hidden. 
Without  the  least  misgiving  as  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  the  soldiers  with  their  oxen-drawn  guns  having 
laboured  along  the  miry  shore,  reached  a  spot  about  500  yards 
from  the  Congella  camp  when  the  stillness  of  the  night  was 
suddenly  violated  by  what  must  have  seemed  a  terrific 
roar  of  musketry,  and  before  anyone  could  realise  what  had 
happened  Lieut.  Wyatt,  who  was  sitting  on  a  gun  carriage, 
lay  dead  on  the  ground,  shot  through  the  head  ;  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  two  of  the  privates  and  one  ox  lay 
lifeless.  With  the  utmost  speed  the  guns  were  unlimbered 
and  an  answering  rifle  fire  was  directed  at  the  part  from  which 
it  was  thought  the  firing  came,  but  it  availed  little  for  the 

1  The  position  of  Captain  Smith's  camp  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
Point  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  Bay.  The  sur- 
rounding ground  on  three  sides  was  marshy,  while  on  the  fourth — that 
facing  the  Bay — was  drier  and  harder  under  foot.  On  this  side,  presumably 
was  the  entrance,  and  from  this  the  force  marched  directly  to  the  edge  of 
the  Bay  along  the  line  of  the  present  Aliwal  Street,  then  turning  abruptly 
to  the  right.  Some  of  the  earthworks  and  ditches  of  this  camp  are  still 
visible  to-day.  They  are  preserved  as  part  of  the  "  Old  Fort  "  and  are 
rightly  treasured  as  one  of  Natal's  most  valued  historic  relics.  Vide  the 
illustrated  album,  The  Old  Fort,  Durban,  compiled  and  written  by  Col. 
J.  Dick. 
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Boers  ensconced  in  their  favouring  darkness  were  making  ctlf P' 
terrible  havoc  among  men  and  oxen.  Some  of  these  latter 
took  fright  and  escaping  from  their  "  trektouws  "  rushed 
wildly  among  the  men  and  thus  disorder  followed  disorder. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
from  the  deadly  hail.  It  is  said  that  this  firing  lasted  only 
three  minutes,  yet  the  casualties  numbered  no  less  than 
forty-eight,  seventeen  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.1 
A  rush  back  to  the  military  camp  was  made,  but  by  this 
time  the  tide  had  risen  considerably  and  many,  anxious 
to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  line  of  mangroves,  finding 
themselves,  in  fact,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  got 
into  deep  water  and  thus  three  were  drowned.  The  boat 
with  the  howitzer  had  not  arrived.  Its  course  had  been  im- 
peded by  sandbanks  and  shallow  water.  It  could  not, 
however,  have  rendered  much  service  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  two  six-pounders  with  their  ammunition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  The  survivors  of  this  disaster 
got  back  to  the  camp  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  were  barely  within  its  boundaries  when  they  found  that 
the  Boers,  of  whom  so  far  not  one  had  been  harmed,  were 
following  up  their  success  by  surrounding  it  on  three  sides 
and  continuing  the  attack.  Firing  on  both  sides  lasted  until 
about  four  o'clock.  It  was  well  for  the  troops  that  the  Boers 
knew  so  little  or  nothing  of  civilised  warfare  as,  considering  the 
loss  of  the  British  guns,  the  many  disabled  and  their  own  su- 
periority in  numbers,  they  might  easily  have  captured  the  place 
by  storm  and  taken  all  within  as  prisoners.  Delegorgue  men- 
tions that  Pretorius  was  "  an  unfit  and  faint-hearted  man." 

During  the  24th  and  25th,  nothing  much  took  place 
beyond  that  each  side  was  preparing  for  further  struggle 
and  that  in  addition  the  soldiers  were  busied  in  burying 
their  dead  with  all  the  honour  which  the  circumstances 
permitted.  Captain  Smith  acknowledged  the  humanity 
shown  by  the  Boers  towards  the  dead  and  wounded.  The 
former  were  collected  and  sent  to  the  camp  with  all  reverence, 
while  the  latter  were  given  all  attention  possible  until  they 
could  receive  the  care  of  their  own  doctor.2 

1  Vide  despatch,  Capt.  Smith  to  Lt.-Col.  Hare,  May  25th,  1842. 

s  Lt.  Wvatt  and  the  others  were  buried  at  some  little  distance  from 
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CHAP.         j±s  has  been  mentioned,  the  brig  Pilot  arrived  on  the 
1 3th  with  two  eighteen-pounders  and  a  quantity  of  military 
stores.    At  the  time  of  this  attack,  all  this  had  been  landed, 
but  most  of  it,  including  one  of  the  guns,  was  still  at  the 
Point,  under  the  charge  of  a  small  military  party.     Be  it 
also   remembered   that   the   Mazeppa   arrived   on   the    23rd 
with  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise  consigned  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  G.  C.  Cato  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Smith  of  Port  Elizabeth. 
The   Boers  now  finding  themselves  so  far  masters  of  the 
situation,  turned  their  eyes  towards  these  prizes  and  deter- 
mined to  seize  them.    Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
a   party   left   the    Congella   camp,    and    in   order   to    avoid 
detection  by  the  British,  made  a  long  circuitous  journey  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Umgeni  river.     Then  making  their  way 
along  the  shore  and  through  the  bush,  they  arrived  some 
time  before  daybreak  within  a  short  distance  of  the  stores  and 
sentries.    As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  daylight,  they  crept 
with  the  utmost  care  and  perfectly  noiselessly  so  near  as 
to  be  certain  of  shooting  the  sentries  before  they  could  be 
aware  of  the  approach  of  danger.      This  succeeded,  two  men 
fell  dead  and  two  were  wounded.     The  noise  of  the  firing 
brought  other  Boers  who  were    in    readiness    to    the    scene, 
hence  in  a  very  short  time,  twenty-five  persons — sixteen  sol- 
diers and  nine  civilians — were  made  prisoners,  and  all   the 
stores  with  the  eighteen-pounder  were  in  Boer  possession. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Cato  was  one  of  the  civilians.   He  was  regarded 
by  the  Boers   as  being  the  leading   Englishman  and  was, 
on  this  account,  especially  honoured  by  having  his  hands 
tied  behind  him  until  he  was  safely  lodged  in    "  prison." 
On  the  previous  day  he  had  certainly  done  for  the  British 
a   very   good   service,    one   which,    perhaps   fortunately   for 
himself,  was  unknown  to  the  Boers.  He  visited  the  military 
camp  on  the  morning  of  the  2  5th  when  Captain  Smith  told  him 
that  information  of  the  disaster  of  the  23rd  as  well  as  of  the 
necessity  for  reinforcements  must  be  taken  to  the   Colony 
without  the  least  delay.      Cato   at  first  offered   to   ride  to 
Grahamstown    himself   and    take    the    despatches,    but    on 

the  camp.  Suitable  monuments  were  afterwards  erected  upon  the  graves 
and  the  ground  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  All  this  now  forms  the  "  Old 
Military  Cemetery  "  of  Durban  and — like  the  "  Old  Fort  " — is  an  object 
of  veneration  and  care. 
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Captain  Smith  saying  that  he  could  not  spare  him,  he  c^Pl 
(Cato)  was  prepared  to  find  someone  else.  His  choice  fell 
on  one  Richard  King — or  Dick  King,  the  name  by  which 
he  is  always  known— one  of  the  British  settlers  of  1820  who 
was  then  living  at  Isipingo,  but  on  this  night,  the  25th  of 
May — happened  to  be  sleeping  on  board  the  Mazeppa. 
King  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  he  could  speak  the  native 
language,  knew  the  route  to  Grahamstown  as  he  had  already 
travelled  it  on  trading  and  hunting  expeditions,  and  withal 
he  was  a  man  of  indomitable  determination,  pluck  and 
perseverance.  Mr.  Cato  with  the  despatches,  woke  him  about 
nine  o'clock  that  night  and  put  before  him  the  heavy  task 
he  was  asked  to  undertake.  Dick  King  needed  no  pressing 
or  encouragement.  At  midnight,  accompanied  by  his  native 
servant,  Ndongeni,  he  was  ready  to  start.  The  first  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  was  that  of  crossing  the  wide  bay  and  deep 
water  ;  yet  this  had  to  be  done,  as  to  go  round  and  pass 
anywhere  near  the  Congella  camp  was  to  invite  detection 
and  failure.  Mr  G.  C  Cato,  with  his  brother  Joseph,  there- 
fore, procured  two  good  C.M.R.  horses  and  two  boats. 
With  two  men  in  each  boat  and  a  swimming  horse  towed 
behind,  the  small  party  pushed  off  from  the  shore  and 
reached  the  long  island,  Salisbury  Island,  which  is  about 
three-quarters  of  the  way  across  the  bay.  King  and  Ndongeni 
then  left  the  boats,  made  their  way  across  the  island  and 
swam  or  waded  with  their  horses  across  the  narrower  channel 
to  the  further  shore.  Arrived  safely,  the  long  and  arduous 
ride  of  600  miles  to  Grahamstown  began,  King  leaving 
behind  him  the  confidence  that  speedy  assistance  would  be 
the  result  of  his  journey.  It  was  fortunate  he  started  when 
he  did,  for  it  was  just  at  that  time  that  the  Boer  mind  was 
engrossed  with  the  preparations  for  the  seizure  of  the 
stores. 

The  prisoners  captured  at  the  Point  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  were  first  taken  to  Congella  and  then,  after  about 
a  week's  detention  there,  were  conveyed  in  waggons  under 
a  strong  escort  to  Pietermaritzburg,  where  presumably  the 
prison  conditions  were  safer.  At  both  places  they  seem  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  stocks  at  night  and  handcuffed  together 
in  pairs  during  the  day,  and  in  other  ways  received  strict 
vol.  IV.  10  L 
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CHAP,  prison  treatment.1  A  few  other  civilians  who  were  thought 
to  have  had  no  connection  with  the  military  were  at  first 
allowed  to  stay  on  board  the  Mazeppa,  but  after  three  days 
they  were  re-landed  and  also  kept  in  custody ;  among  these 
were  the  captains  of  the  Pilot  and  the  Mazeppa.  Mr.  Arch- 
bell,  the  Wesleyan  missionary,  was  permitted  to  remain  on 
board,  while  Joseph  Cato  and  another  managed  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  ship  and  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  their 
friends.  Besides  the  goods  which  the  Boers  seized  at  the 
Point,  the  unloaded  cargo  of  the  Mazeppa  was  not  permitted 
to  remain  unmolested.  The  vessel  was  boarded  several 
times  and  anything  consigned  either  to  G.  C.  Cato  or  Captain 
Smith  was  removed.  A  sum  of  £510  belonging  to  J.  O. 
Smith  of  Port  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  put  on  board  for 
safety  by  Mr.  Cato  on  the  evening  of  the  Congella  attack, 
was  confiscated.  All  the  property  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Boers  was  taken  to  Pietermaritzburg  in  fifty-six  wag- 
gons. The  captured  eighteen-pounder  was  fixed  up  and 
pointed  at  the  Mazeppa  as  a  threat  of  what  would  happen 
to  her  should  she  dare  to  move. 

From  the  26th  to  the  31st  (of  May)  all  was  comparative 
quietness,  among  both  the  British  and  Boer.  Pretorius  put 
before  Captain  Smith  the  proposal  that  the  troops  should 
embark  on  the  Pilot  and  Mazeppa  and  thus  leave  the 
country.  Captain  Smith  took  this  into  his  consideration  with 
a  view  to  gaining  time  to  strengthen  his  defences  and  to  be 
the  better  able  to  stand  the  inevitable  siege.  Mr.  W.  Cowie 
contributed  to  this  end   by  smuggling  in  oxen  and  other 

1  Perhaps  unaware  that  Captain  Smith  himself  was  a  prisoner  they 
sent  the  following  letter  to  him  : 

Congella  Camp, 

Friday,  17th  May,  1842. 
Sir, — We  are  kindly  permitted  to  lay  before  you  our  situation,  having 
been  taken  yesterday  morning  prisoners  and  have  been  treated  with  great 
kindness  while  here,  no  molestation  or  insult  of  any  kind  having  been 
offered  to  us.  We  therefore  beg  to  lay  before  you  that  if  we  are  permitted, 
we  are  ready  to  leave  the  country  either  by  sea  or  land. 

Several  of  us  are  very  ill  and  getting  worse  by  the  awkward  position 
in  the  stocks.  We  therefore  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  something  may 
be  done  to  ameliorate  our  condition.  We  hope  that  the  immense  property 
we  possess  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  us.  Out  of  consider- 
ation for  our  suffering  families  we  are  induced  to  solicit  your  intervention 
under  the  present  circumstances.  An  answer  to  this  will  be  received 
with  gratitude.    We  are,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

F.  Armstrong,  J.  McCabe,  D.  S.  Toohey,  J.  C.  Ogle,  W.  Parkin, 
C.  Benningfield,  John  Douglas,  J.  Hogg,  G.  C.  Cato. 
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provisions  by  night.  So  that  by  the  31st,  considering  the  C?T4P- 
loss  of  so  many  stores  and  necessaries  of  life,  the  camp  was 
as  well  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle  as  the  untoward 
circumstances  permitted.  Long  and  complex  trenches 
were  dug  in  which  protection  might  be  sought  from  Boer 
fire  and  which  eventually  had  to  serve  as  living  quarters  and 
hospital  accommodation.  The  remaining  gun  was  mounted, 
a  well,  which  fortunately  gave  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water,  was  dug,  and  all  else  having  been  done  with  the 
determination  to  hold  out  until  the  last,  there  remained  for 
Captain  Smith  to  do  no  more  than,  in  answer  to  the  proposal 
that  he  should  vacate  Natal,  to  tell  Pretorius  that  he  would 
see  him  hanged  as  a  rebel  first,  close  up  his  camp  and  put 
his  men  on  half  rations.  The  Boers  were  no  less  industrious 
during  this  six  days'  truce.  Time  was  needed  to  remove 
the  goods  to  a  place  of  safety.  Their  sappers  and  miners 
also  made  protecting  trenches  while  others  mounted  the 
captured  eighteen-pounder  and  two  six-pounder  guns  and 
accumulated  large  quantities  of  powder  and  shot.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  May  31st,  the  firing  commenced.  A  ball 
from  one  of  the  Boer  six-pounders  passed  through  the 
officers'  mess  tent  and  scattered  the  kettles  and  cooking 
utensils — but  doing  no  further  damage.  From  that  time 
until  sunset  the  Boers  sent  into  the  camp  no  less  than 
122  round  shot,  besides  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  of 
musketry,  yet  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  single 
casualty.  The  indiscriminate  and  aimless  firing  on  this 
day  was  a  specimen  of  the  Boer  gunnery  throughout  the 
siege.  From  May  31st  to  June  24th,  they  sent  651  round 
shot  of  all  sizes  into  the  camp,  besides  keeping  up  an  almost 
continuous  rifle  fire,  yet  the  total  resulting  casualties  were 
only  six  killed  and  nine  wounded.1  The  British  on  the  other 
hand,  never  fired  unless  there  was  something  very  definite 

1  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  the  total  casualties  were  among  the 
Boers — probably  no  proper  record  was  kept — but  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  Col.  Cloete  a  paper  was  picked  up  in  a  hut  at  Congella  which  had  been 
used  by  Pretorius  as  an  office,  on  which  the  following  was  written : 
Johannes  Roedolf,  dood,  Frederick  Keyser,  zijn  arm  of,  Petrus  Zwaart, 
Kogel  schoot  door  de  bout,  gevaarlyk,  Frederick  Stockjord,  gun  shot  across 
the  wrist  and  in  the  face,  Martinus  Barnard,  Kogel  schoot  boven  de  hak, 
Willem  Botha  assegay  door  de  back,  Hendrik  Pienaar,  kogel  schoot  door  de 
bout.  Dood,  Adam  Boshof,  Jan  Barnard,  Jan  Meyer,  Hermanus  Wessel, 
Andries  van  Zylx."    There  is  no  date  attached  to  this  paper. 
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CHAP.  t0  a}m  at>  their  policy  was  that  of  defence  and  to  hold  out 
until  the  arrival  of  the  relief  which  Dick  King's  ride  could  not 
fail  to  procure.  On  June  2nd,  the  Boer  fire  slackened  when  Pre- 
terms sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archbell  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
camp  offering  safe  escort  to  the  Mazeppa  for  all  the  women 
and  children.  This  humane  offer  was  accepted  though  it  was 
a  painful  wrench  for  some  of  the  wives  to  leave  the  husbands 
who  were  suffering  from  the  wounds  received  on  the  night  of 
the  23rd.    Altogether,  twenty-eight  went  to  the  Mazeppa. 

This  was  something  of  a  relief  to  the  men  in  view  of  the 
limited  food  supplies.  The  provision  oxen  soon  commenced 
to  die,  partly  on  account  of  gun-shot  wounds  and  partly 
from  want  of  food,  the  remainder  were,  therefore,  killed 
and  the  meat  "  biltonged."  The  sick  and  wounded  of  whom 
there  were  nearly  thirty,  were  put  into  parts  of  the  trenches 
which  were  widened  for  the  purpose  and  roofed  with  the 
nauseous  smelling  raw  hides  of  the  slaughtered  horses  and 
oxen.  In  spite  of  the  entire  lack  of  all  medical  necessaries 
and  comforts,  the  military  surgeon,  Dr.  Fraser,  did  not 
lose  a  single  patient,  though,  so  we  are  told,  he  had  to 
perform  amputations  of  arms  and  legs. 

For  the  rest  there  was  little  else  to  be  done  than  to  wait 
patiently  and  fire  occasionally  at  a  Boer  who  inadvertently 
offered  himself  as  a  target.  The  continuous  random  firing 
of  the  Boers  seems,  after  a  time,  to  have  caused  but  little 
alarm.  There  was,  however,  one  cause  for  concern,  this  was 
the  activity  of  the  Boers  in  extending,  at  night  time,  their 
trenches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  besieged  camp.  This 
had  to  be  stopped.  On  the  night  of  June  8th,  a  small  party 
ventured  forth  and  succeeded  in  destroying  some  of  these 
earthworks  without  loss  to  themselves.  Not  so,  however, 
on  the  night  of  the  18th,  when  a  larger  party  went  forth, 
took  the  Boers  by  surprise,  and,  after  a  stout  resistance, 
bayoneted  many  in  their  trench.  Of  the  attackers,  Ensign 
Prior  and  two  privates  were  killed  and  four  others  severely 
wounded.1    After  this,  trench  making  seems  to  have  ceased. 

As  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Joseph  Cato  had  managed  to 
elude   arrest,    and    had   remained    on    board   the   Mazeppa, 

1  Vide-  Despatch  of  Captain  Smith  to  Col.  Hare,  June  30th,   1842. 
Bird's  Annals,  p.  14.  V.  II. 
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while  the  master,  Captain  Allen,  was  a  prisoner  at  Congella.  CHAP. 
Mr.  Cato  must  have  been  something  of  a  navigator  and 
possessed,  withal,  of  the  pluck  and  daring  of  the  typical 
British  sea-dog.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Boer  mind  being 
engrossed  with  the  continued  attacks  upon  the  camp,  he 
accumulated,  little  by  little,  fresh  water  and  provisions  and 
made  all  possible  preparations  for  an  attempted  escape  of 
the  vessel.  By  June  10th,  all  was  sufficiently  ready.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  the  wind  and  tide  being  considered 
sufficiently  favourable,  the  cables  were  slipped — for  to  have 
pulled  up  the  anchor  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  made 
too  much  noise  and  aroused  suspicion — and  further,  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  the  long-boat  was  allowed  to  remain 
moored  to  the  stern  instead  of  being  hauled  up.  With  these 
precautions  the  Mazeppa  moved  slowly  through  the  channel 
which  connects  the  Bay  with  the  sea.  But  this  was  soon 
noticed  by  some  Boers  at  Congella,  who  fired  their  muskets 
and  gave  warning  to  others.  Immediately  eighty  men, 
armed  with  elephant  guns  which  fired  bullets  four  to  the 
pound,  rushed  to  the  Point  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
vessel.  Things  looked  very  bad  for  a  time,  for  before  the 
sandy  Point  could  be  rounded  the  wind  fell  and  the  progress 
of  the  Mazeppa  was  further  impeded  by  the  long-boat 
which  was  rapidly  filling  with  water.  It  was  pouring  in 
through  the  holes  made  by  the  Boer  bullets.  The  boat, 
however,  was  cut  adrift  and  thus  this  hindrance  was  obviated. 
Cato  seems  to  have  rigged  up  blankets  and  similar  articles 
just  above  the  bulwarks,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  those 
on  shore  to  pick  out  and  fire  at  any  particular  individual. 
In  this  way  the  vessel  ran,  or  rather  crept  this  gauntlet  of 
great  firing  at  very  short  range  without  a  single  casualty, 
although  much  havoc  was  made  among  the  sails  and  rigging. 
Joseph  Cato  got  the  vessel  out  to  sea  and  in  her  mutilated 
condition  made  for  Delagoa  Bay.  The  object  of  the  errand 
was  to  find  some  British  ship  which  should  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  beleaguered  camp.  Although  this  daring  enterprise 
was  not  as  productive  of  result  as  Dick  King's  ride,  yet  the 
name  of  Joseph  Cato  is  but  little  less  worthy  of  the  honour 
which  nowadays  is  rightly  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
famous   horseman. 
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CHAP.         Towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  state  of  affairs  of  the 
III  .         . 

two  hundred  imprisoned  men,  due  to  the  shortage  of  food, 

was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Almost  the  last  of  the  half- 
starved  horses  was  killed  and  its  flesh  turned  into  biltong. 
There  was  one  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  siege,  for  Captain 
Bell  of  the  schooner  Conch,  who  then  visited  the  camp, 
tells  us  that  he  saw  a  "  poor  half-starved  horse — the  only 
remaining  one — sitting  on  its  hind  quarters  like  a  dog, 
making  efforts  to  get  upon  its  feet,  but  unsuccessful."  It  is 
not  clear  why  these  poor  creatures  should  have  been  allowed 
to  be  reduced  to  this  state,  for  at  this  time  there  were  still 
eleven  bags  of  forage  corn  remaining.  The  daily  ration  for 
the  men  became  six  ounces  of  dried  horseflesh  and  four 
ounces  of  biscuit-dust.  In  weary  waiting  and  suspense  the 
time  dragged  slowly  on  ;  hope  that  Dick  King's  mission 
would  bring  relief  contended  with  the  fears  that  something 
might  have  happened  to  render  it  unsuccessful.  Sickness 
was  increasing,  for  dysentery  added  its  horrors  to  the 
prevailing  misery  and  the  unslackened  firing  showed  that 
the  Boers  were  still  well  supplied  with  powder  and  shot. 
In  this  darkness,  however,  a  ray  of  light,  evanescent 
as  it  was,  showed  itself  on  the  evening  of  June  24th.  The 
sentry  on  duty  thought  he  saw  a  rocket  pierce  the  sky  over 
the  Back  Bay  Bush  from  seaward,  and  excitedly  he  reported 
accordingly.  New  life  animated  all,  for  at  last  surely  their 
sufferings  were  at  an  end.  An  answering  rocket  was  sent 
up  from  the  camp  but  matters  seemed  to  end  there,  for  no 
further  welcome  sign  appeared,  during  that  night.  But 
the  next  morning  it  became  clear  to  the  besieged  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  perturbing  the  Boer  mind,  for  the  men 
were  seen  to  be  rushing  to  and  from  the  Point  and  lessening 
their  attention  to  the  British  camp.  All  this  in  conjunction 
with  the  apparition  of  the  rocket  of  the  night  before  could 
only  mean  that  rescue  was  at  hand.  What  had  actually 
happened  was,  that,  on  the  previous  afternoon — Friday, 
the  24th — a  small  schooner,  the  Conch,  Captain  Bell,  master, 
had  come  to  anchor  in  the  outer  water.  She  had  arrived 
from  Port  Elizabeth  and  had  brought  a  hundred  soldiers, 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  27th  Regiment  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Durnford.     Before  she  had  rounded 
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the  Bluff  and  had  come  in  sight  of  Port  Natal,  the  soldiers  CHAP 
had  been  ordered  to  hide  themselves  in  the  hold  while  those 
remaining  on  deck  had  to  appear  in  ordinary  clothes,  thus 
to  delude  the  Boer  authorities  that  the  Conch  was  only  an 
innocent  trading  vessel.  The  plot  succeeded.  Shortly  after 
the  anchor  was  dropped  a  boat  was  seen  to  leave  the  shore. 
It  conveyed  the  Port  Captain  and  '  military  secretary," 
the  latter  in  an  awe-inspiring  uniform  betokening  his  high 
authoritative  rank.  These  two  worthies  ascended  the  ladder 
on  the  deck,  when,  Allemagtig  !  What  a  sight  the  hold  was  ! 
They  saw  a  cargo  there  which  their  authority  would  not 
prevent  going  in  duty  free  ;  there  stood  the  red-coated 
grenadiers  as  thick  as  bees.  "  The  Port  Captain  had 
sufficient  power  of  speech  to  say  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
English,"  while  the  "  military  secretary  '  was  suddenly 
seized  by  an  ague  or  some  similar  disease,  he  held  on  to  a 
thick  rope  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water."1  Both  probably 
saw  visions  of  a  "  hempen  neck-cloth  "  and  suspension  from 
the  yard-arm.  Great  was  their  relief  when,  after  some  conver- 
sation, they  were  sent  back  with  a  letter  to  Pretorius  asking 
that  their  doctor  might  land  in  order  to  assist  Dr.  Fraser 
in  the  camp  and  also  that  he  might  inform  Captain  Smith 
that  help  was  at  hand — a  request  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
Pretorius  refused.  After  their  departure  the  soldiers  were 
released  from  their  confinement,  and  after  dark  the  rocket 
which  had  been  seen  by  the  sentry  was  fired. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  25th,  the  Boers  were  stir- 
ring and  making  preparations  for  resisting  the  landing  of  any 
troops.  A  footpath  was  made  up  the  steep  side  of  the  Bluff, 
a  protecting  trench  dug  among  the  bushes  and  a  platform  was 
erected  on  which  a  four-pounder  gun  was  mounted,  pointing 
seawards.  Defensive  works  of  a  kind  were  also  formed  on 
the  Point  side  of  the  channel,  so  that  anything  passing 
through  would  be  submitted  to  a  simultaneous  cross-fire. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  another  sail 
was  descried  on  the  distant  horizon.  Before  long  a  majestic 
frigate  was  seen  to  ride  up  to  the  anchorage.  She  was  the 
warship  Southampton,  of  fifty  guns,  bringing  from  Simon's 

1  Vide  Captain  Ball's  Narrative  of  the  entrance  of  the  Conch  at  Port 
Natal  with  troops,  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Durban  in  1869. 
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C?T^P'  Bay  a  company  of  the  25th  Regiment  under  the  command 
of  Col.  A.  J.  Cloete.  The  firing  of  her  guns  and  the  ascent 
of  her  rockets  gave  unmistakable  tidings  to  the  camp  that 
relief  was  at  length  at  hand.  The  Southampton  dropped  her 
anchors  near  the  Conch  at  midnight,  and  postponed  further 
action  until  the  next  day. 

The  beautiful  weather  which  heralded  in  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  June  26th,  was  a  propitious  augury  for  the 
success  of  the  day.  The  sea  was  calm  and  only  the  gentlest 
breezes  wafted  from  the  south-west.  On  board  both  ships 
preparations  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  were  soon  in  active 
progress.  Captain  Bell  had  had  previous  experience  in 
crossing  the  bar  into  the  Bay  and  so  under  his  direction  the 
operations  were  to  be  conducted.  As  a  preliminary  dis- 
comfiture for  the  Boers  both  vessels  drew  as  near  to  the 
bar  as  was  safe  and  then  tried  the  range  of  the  guns  upon 
the  parts  of  the  Bluff  where  it  was  believed  the  enemy  was 
congregated.  With  favouring  wind  and  high  tide  the  bar 
could  permit  the  crossing  by  the  Conch  but  not  by  so  large 
a  vessel  as  the  Southampton.  In  order  therefore  to  land  as 
strong  a  force  as  possible  in  the  first  instance,  thirty-five 
men  from  the  latter  were  added  to  the  number  already  on 
the  former,  and  further,  in  four  boats  which  the  Conch  took 
in  tow,  eighty-five  others  were  distributed.  The  Conch 
had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  she  was  certain  to 
receive  from  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  channel  by 
the  bulwarks  being  raised  either  by  the  addition  of  yellow 
wood  planks  or  by  a  line  on  which  blankets  were  hung, 
so  as  to  hide  the  men  ;  and  the  hold  was  made  ready  for 
the  reception  of  wounded.  Towards  midday  all  was  ready 
except  the  tide.  The  men  had  to  remain  huddled  in  the 
boats  until  about  two  o'clock,  when  Captain  Bell,  considering 
the  water  on  the  bar  to  be  sufficiently  deep  and  the  wind  as 
satisfactory  as  could  well  be  wished  for,  the  Conch  with  her 
four  satellites  moved  towards  the  Point.  Soon  all  were  in 
a  hail  of  bullets  which  were  whistling  in  all  directions,  while 
the  Southampton  was  bombarding  both  the  Bluff  and  the 
Point,  and  the  men  on  the  Conch  as  well  as  those  in  the  boats 
were  firing  as  best  and  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  this  passage 
two  soldiers  were  killed  outright  and  four  were  wounded, 
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two  seamen  were  also  wounded.      Two  of  the  boats  having  C?^P 
been   cut  adrift,   the   men   made  for  the   Bluff  where  they 
landed  and  routed  the  enemy  in  that  part.     The  other  two 
boats  reaching  the  shallow  water  near  the  landing  place, 
the   men,   chiefly  sailors,  jumped  out   and   with   cutlass   in 
hand  rushed  through  the  bush  after  the  retreating  Boers 
They  were  soon  joined  in  their  chase  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
25th  and  27th  Regiments.   Again  the  Dutch  flag  was  hauled 
downand  the  British  substituted  for  it.    The  boats  returned 
to  the  Southampton  and  brought  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
to  land.     All  were  then  formed  up  and  divided  into  three 
parties   for   the   purpose   of  marching   to    Captain    Smith's 
camp,  the  whereabouts  of  which  could  only  be  ascertained 
by  the  reports  of  the  muskets  which  were  being  fired.    The 
bush  then  was  so  thick  on  the  lands  which  now  form  part 
of  the  city  of  Durban,  that,  except  on  high  ground,  it  was 
impossible  to   see  the   camp   at  any  considerable  distance. 
One  party  of  soldiers  went  along  the  harbour  beach,  another, 
the  centre,  took  the  waggon  path,  while  the  right-hand  party 
struggled  through  the  bush  itself.    It  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  Boers  offered  so  little  or  no  opposition  to  this  forward 
march.      Col.   Cloete  was  of  opinion  that  a  small  band  of 
determined  men  ensconced  in  that  bush  and  on  that  rugged 
ground  could  have  held  back  a  large  number  of  men  and 
wrought  considerable  havoc  among  them.    As  it  was,  barely 
half  a  dozen  were  seen,  panic  stricken  they  had  fled  in  all 
directions   and   had   even   abandoned  their   Congella   camp 
and  vanished.   About  four  o'clock  Captain  Smith  came  forth 
from  his  imprisonment  and  grasped  the  hand  of  Col.  Cloete. 
The  siege  was  at  an  end  and  the  days   of  horseflesh    and 
biscuit-dust  past.     On  the  next  day,  the  27th,  the  Mazeppa 
returned.      She  had  seen  no   British  man-of-war  until  the 
Southampton  in   Port   Natal  waters  dawned   on  her  view. 
Joseph  Cato  had  taken  her  safely  up  the  coast  and  brought  her 
back — and  thus  wives  were  able  to  rejoin  husbands  they  little 
expected  to  see  again.   Col  Cloete,  as  a  first  measure,  disposed 
his  men  so  as  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Port  and  as  a  second 
to  arrange  for  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  Boers,  for 
which  purpose  he  shortly  afterwards  left  for  Pietermaritzburg. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ANNEXATION    OF    NATAL 

CHAP.  THE  famous  ride  of  Dick  King  with  its  consequences  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  Natal  as  a  British  Colony  at  an 
earlier  date  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case  ; 
although,  apart  from  all  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
later  development  of  South  Africa  would  have  necessitated 
the  inclusion  of  that  country  in  the  wider  dominion 

At  the  time  now  under  consideration,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment was  strongly  opposed  to  increasing  the  Imperial 
responsibilities  in  South  Africa  by  extending  the  boundaries 
of  Cape  Colony  and  thus  bringing  Great  Britain  into  new 
and  hazardous  relations  with  aboriginal  tribes.  As  will  be 
seen  the  Secretary  of  State  went  even  to  the  length  of  ordering 
any  troops  which  might  be  in  Natal  to  be  recalled  to  the 
Colony  and,  in  a  large  measure,  of  leaving  the  Boers  to 
themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what,  in  this  case, 
the  subsequent  history  of  Natal  would  have  been. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  such  as  to  induce  Sir  George 
Napier  to  take,  deliberately,  the  unprecedented  step  of 
declining  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  august  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  follow  courses  of  action  which  at  a  very  near 
date,  resulted  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  Natal.  It  was 
imperative  upon  the  Governor  to  act  as  he  did.  The  Boers 
were  loud  in  their  repudiation  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown  and,  still  angry  at  the  want  of  protection  which  had 
driven  them  from  their  homes  in  the  Colony,  they  were  more 
than  emphatic  in  their  refusal  to  come  again  under  British 
rule.  Further,  there  were  the  supposed  negotiations  with  the 
King  of  Holland,  and  to  crown  all,  British  troops  having 
met  with  reverse,  were  encaged  as  starving  prisoners  at 
Durban. 
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After  nine  days  of  arduous  toil,  Dick  King  arrived  in  C^-P- 
Grahamstown  and  handed  to  the  Lieut. -Governor,  Col. 
Hare,  the  despatches  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by 
Captain  Smith.1  It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  exploit 
attracted  little  or  no  notice  at  the  time,  the  press  referring  to 
it  in  no  more  enthusiastic  terms  than  "  news  received  by 
an   overland   despatch   from   Natal."      Maybe   the   serious 

1  Ndongeni,  the  Zulu  servant  who  accompanied  Dick  King  on  the 
greater  part  of  this  journey,  has  given  us  some  account  of  it.  He  was 
interviewed  on  these  matters  in  1 91 1 ,  then  a  very  old  man,  by  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Campbell  of  Durban,  who  has  done  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  important  historical  incident,  and  chiefly  through  whose  keen 
enthusiasm  and  untiring  energy  the  beautiful  monument  to  Dick  King 
and  Ndongeni  now  graces  the  Durban  esplanade.  According  to  this 
old  Zulu,  at  midnight  but  in  bright  moonlight,  they  crossed  over  to 
Salisbury  island  in  the  boats,  towing  the  swimming  horses.  Presumably 
wading  or  swimming  through  the  narrower  channel  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  they  reached  the  steep  ascent  of  the  bushy  mainland  and  made 
some  progress  before  daybreak.  During  the  first  part  of  the  journey, 
they  travelled  at  night  and  hid  in  day-time — no  unnecessary  precaution, 
for  three  Boer  horsemen  were  seen  guarding  the  drift  on  the  Umlaas 
river  and  three  more,  possibly  the  same,  at  the  Umbogintwini  river.  The 
fugitives,  however,  managed  to  elude  them  and  to  pass  unseen.  As  still 
greater  danger  of  arrest  might  be  expected  at  the  Umkomaas  river, 
Ndongeni  changed  his  European  dress  for  his  native  garb  and  then  went 
forward  to  Ogle's  kraal  leaving  his  master  with  the  horses  in  the  thick  and 
protecting  bush.  It  was  as  well  he  did,  for  while  playing  with  the  children 
outside  one  of  the  kraals,  three  Boers  arrived  and  asked  him  whether  he 
had  seen  any  horsemen.  He  told  them  he  had  not.  They  then  recognised 
him  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there,  to  which  he  replied  that 
he  was  going  to  his  sister's  kraal.  They  then  asked  whether  he  knew 
that  Dick  King  had  been  shot  in  Durban  the  previous  day.  Ndongeni 
knew  better,  as  the  man  referred  to  was  Charles  Adams,  who  had  been 
shot  during  the  seizure  of  the  stores  at  the  Point.  Having  returned  to 
his  master  and  related  all  this,  the  two  set  off  again  cautiously  and  reached 
the  Umzimkulu  when  they  were  far  enough  away  to  dispense  with  the 
precaution  of  hiding  by  day,  though  they  were  overtaken  by  a  native  who 
told  them  that  Boers  were  still  following  them.  Having  crossed  into 
Pondoland,  they  most  probably  followed  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  military  waggons  in  passing  into  Natal.  In  fact  they  met 
two  waggons  laden  with  provisions  which  were  then  on  their  way  to  Capt. 
Smith,  but  when  the  drivers  learnt  the  state  of  affairs  at  Durban  they 
turned  back.  Continuing  their  journey,  the  two  horsemen  passed  near 
the  Umgazi  camp  and  then  into  the  Transkeian  territories  and  among 
the  Amaxosa  Kaffirs.  At  this  stage,  Ndongeni  seems  to  have  had  enough 
of  it.  He  feared  the  Amaxosa  ;  possibly  he  knew  that  his  kinsmen,  the 
Fingoes,  were  not  personce  grata;  in  those  parts.  He  therefore  left  King 
to  do  the  remainder  of  the  journey  alone  while  he  returned  to  the  Umgazi 
camp,  where  he  remained  some  time,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  saw,  passing 
out  at  sea,  the  sloop  on  which  Dick  King  was  returning  to  Natal.  This 
was  the  Conch.  In  company  then  with  a  despatch  runner  he  went  back 
to  Natal  and  got  there  in  time  to  see  the  ships  arrive.  He  mentions  that 
the  Boers  had  "  bye  and  byes  "  on  the  Bluff  hill.  (For  derivation  of  the 
name  "  bye  and  bye  "  for  a  cannon,  vide  Vol.  I,  page  370.)  The  people 
were  so  pleased  to  see  him  on  his  return ,  so  he  tells  us,  that  some  gave  him 
shillings,  others  half-crowns  and  yet  others  gave  him  "  Scotchmen  "  (two- 
shilling  pieces). 
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CHAP,  nature  of  the  news — the  account  of  the  Congella  fight — 
completely  overshadowed  the  self-sacrificing  determination 
and  pluck  of  the  man  who  brought  it.  As  King  left  Natal 
on  May  26th,  that  is  before  the  siege  began,  his  news  could 
not  include  anything  concerning  the  plight  the  troops  were 
in  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Grahamstown.  But,  all  the 
same,  every  step  was  immediately  taken  by  the  Colonial 
military  authorities  to  relieve  the  situation.  Col.  Hare  sent 
off  forthwith  an  express  rider  to  the  Governor  in  Cape  Town, 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  namely  the  next  day,  marched  off 
eighty  men  of  the  27th  Regiment  to  Port  Elizabeth.  Major 
Selwyn  went  down  in  order  to  superintend  the  embarkation. 
Fortunately  he  found  lying  at  anchor  a  small  vessel,  the 
Conch,  then  loading  for  Port  Natal,  and,  more  fortunate 
still,  the  captain,  Captain  Bell,  had  had  experience  in 
Natal  waters.  Having  agreed  to  press  the  vessel  into  this 
service  for  the  sum  of  £390,  Captain  Bell  entered  into  this 
enterprise  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  the  crew,  however, 
on  learning  its  nature  seems  to  have  been  smitten  with  some 
obscure  illness,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  was  a  kind  of 
hydrophobia — a  fear  of  entrusting  themselves  to  the  sea 
again.  But  Captain  Bell  having  convinced  them  that  a 
sure  and  certain  remedy  was  "  three  dozen  each,"  they 
improved  so  rapidly  as  to  be  able  to  commence  immediately 
to  re-land  the  cargo  and  prepare  the  vessel  for  the  reception 
of  the  troops.  All  this  was  soon  completed  and  the  Conch 
sailed  the  next  day,  arriving  in  Natal  as  already  related. 

With  like  expedition,  when  Sir  George  Napier  received 
the  news  in  Cape  Town,  although  there  were  only  five 
hundred  soldiers  to  do  all  the  military  duties  of  the  Western 
Province,  he  detached  three  hundred  men  of  the  25th 
Regiment  together  with  a  proportion  of  artillery  and 
embarked  them  on  the  Southampton.  Further,  eighty 
men  of  the  same  regiment,  with  large  supplies  of  military 
stores  were  put  on  board  the  Maid  of  Mona,  and  the  whole 
of  this  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Abraham 
Josias  Cloete,  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  Governor  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  consequence  of  his  long  experience 
in  the  Colony  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  Dutch  colonists.   The  Southampton 
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sailed  from  Simon's  Bay  on  June  14th,  and  the  Maid  of  CHAP. 
Mona  the  next  day,  the  former  reaching  Natal  only  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  Conch.  On  June  28th  the  I  sis,  of  fifty  guns, 
sailed  from  Simon's  Bay  to  relieve  the  Southampton,  and 
then,  on  July  2nd,  the  Lily,  a  sixteen-gun  brig,  as  better 
adapted  for  coast  service,  was  sent  to  relieve  the  Isis. 

While  all  this  turmoil  was  taking  place  in  Natal  and 
while  Sir  George  Napier,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions 
from  Lord  John  Russell  as  well  as  compelled  by  force  of 
circumstances,  was  re-assuming  military  occupation  of  the 
country,  another  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  Colonial 
Office  occurred — Lord  John  Russell  handed  over  the  seals 
of  that  office  to  Lord  Stanley.  The  new  Secretary  of  State 
disapproved,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  placed  the  Governor  in  an  awkward  and  delicate 
position  by  a  disquieting  despatch,  dated  April  10th,  1842, 
which  reached  the  Colony  towards  the  end  of  July.  '  Many 
considerations,"  he  said,  "  concur  to  dissuade  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Colony  in  Southern  Africa.  ...  I  am  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  Port  Natal  is  nearly  worthless  in 
itself  as  a  harbour,  that  the  adjacent  territory  possesses  no 
peculiar  physical  advantages  and  that  for  many  years  the 
establishment  of  such  a  colony  would  be  a  serious  charge 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  parent  state."  "  Immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  you  will  take  the  most  prompt 
and  effective  measures  for  recalling  the  military  detachment 
at  Port  Natal."  To  deal  with  the  difficult  state  of  affairs 
which  had  arisen  and  to  accomplish  the  evacuation  of  the 
country  by  the  Boers,  he  decided,  presumably  in  the  absence 
of  the  troops,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  cajolery  and  threat.  They 
were  to  be  told  that  their  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  state  was  altogether  inadmissible  and  extrava- 
gant, that  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  was  an 
obligation  they  could  not  disclaim  or  violate  with  impunity  ; 
a  pardon  would  be  granted  to  all  who  would  return  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  before  a  specified  date,  the 
Government  to  give  every  assistance  in  its  power  to  facilitate 
their  return  and  to  afford  them  all  protection  in  person 
and  property,  a  privilege  to  which  they  had  ever  been 
Strangers  and  which  was  not  then  being  enjoyed  by  their 
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CHAP,  kinsmen  who  still  remained  in  the  Colony.  But,  he  continued, 
as  long  as  they  persisted  in  remaining  in  the  territory  of 
which  they  had  taken  possession,  every  legal  method  of 
interdicting  all  commercial  intercourse  and  communication 
with  Cape  Colony  would  be  adopted,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  their  molesting  any  of  the  native  tribes,  the  latter  would  be 
assisted  in  their  resistance  by  British  troops. 

In  reply  to  this,  on  July  25th,  the  Governor,  confident 
that  the  new  Secretary  of  State  must  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  unexpected  development  of  affairs  in  Natal,  said, 
"  Much  as  I  am  disposed  to  follow  implicitly  the  instructions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  there  are  occasions  upon 
which  it  is  necessary  to  act  in  contravention  of  them  "  He 
hoped  that  after  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make,  the 
noble  Lord  would  see  that  that  occasion  was  one  such,  and 
that  a  fuller  statement  of  the  case  would  be  an  apology  for 
his  delay  in  carrying  these  instructions  into  effect.  In  a  very 
lengthy  and  masterly  despatch  he  showed  that  he  had  been 
averse  to  the  colonisation  of  Natal  as  in  itself  a  desirable 
measure,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  affairs  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  migration  of  the  Boers 
thither,  an  evil  had  arisen  which  it  was  imperative  to  combat 
by  some  such  step  as  he  was  then  taking.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  previous  history  of  South  Africa  had  shown 
that  attempts  to  stem  the  advance  of  colonists  into  more 
distant  regions  had  been  failures  and  that  the  Government 
of  the  time  had  had  to  overtake  them  by  extending  its 
authority  further  and  further  afield.  Attempts  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  the  Colony,  even  with  an  alluring  amnesty 
and  promise  of  pardon,  he  knew  to  be  hopeless,  for  they  would 
have  no  means  of  purchasing  farms  and  their  habits  were 
not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  any 
other  means  than  farming.  Then  as  to  Lord  Stanley's 
instruction  to  interdict  all  traffic  and  communication  with 
the  fugitives,  this,  he  pointed  out,  was  wholly  impracticable 
in  the  absence  of  an  immense  military  force  or  a  very  numerous 
rural  police,  for  there  was  a  boundary  of  many  hundreds 
of  miles  in  extent  with  about  a  hundred  drifts  over  the 
Orange  river.  Further,  it  was  not  possible  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  gunpowder,  though  it  was  greatly  restricted,  for  it 
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could  not  be  refused  to  those  to  whom  it  was  necessary  for  CHAP, 
personal  defence  and  protection  against  the  predatory  hordes 
of  natives  in  the  sparsely  populated  parts.    As  an  additional 
reason    for    the    non-withdrawal    of   the   troops    already    in 
Natal,  he  showed  that  such  a  step  would  be  most  popular 
with  those  who  neither  desired  the  protection  of  nor  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  it  would  lead 
to  the  joyful  and  triumphant  re-establishment  of  a  Republic 
which   would   undoubtedly   be   reinforced    by   many   others 
from    the    Colony,    thus    renewing    native    wars    and    other 
evils,  the  proceedings  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  not  respon- 
sible for  their  actions  to  any  properly  constituted  authority 
The  Governor's  solution  of  the  problem  was  either  merely 
to  maintain  in  Natal  a  military  force,  the  officer  in  command 
of  which  should  act  as  a  magistrate  under  Act  6  and  7  of 
William    IV,    cap    57,    but,    beyond   that,   to   have   no   civil 
jurisdiction,  to  station  in  different  parts  diplomatic  agents 
or    missionaries   paid   by   Government   and   to   punish    any 
breach  of  the  peace  or  order  by  prohibiting  the  landing  or 
shipment  of  any  goods  at  the  port — a  very  feeble  procedure. 
Or,  as  an  alternative,  to  regard  Natal  as  a  British  Colony 
and  to  establish  there  a  regular  government,  the  time  and 
circumstances   then   being   so   opportune   as   to   render   the 
introduction  of  such  a  measure  practicable.    All  this,  there- 
fore, in  the  hope  that  it  would  produce  a  change  in  the  opinion 
and  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  left  for  his  further 
consideration,  and  in  the  meantime,  ignoring  the  substance 
of  the   despatch   of  April    10th,    pursued   his   own   course. 
Turning  now  to  the  procedure  of  Col.  Cloete  after  his 
relief  of  Captain  Smith's  camp  and  the  flight  of  the  Boers 
on  June  26th,  the  first  and,  in  view  of  the  increase  in  numbers 
at  the  camp,   most  pressing  consideration  was  that  of  the 
supply  of  provisions.      Unfortunately,   boisterous   weather 
arose  and  forbade  for  some  days  any  communication  with 
the  provision  ships.     Col.   Cloete,  therefore,  with  far  more 
than  doubtful  wisdom,  ordered  some  of  the  neighbouring 
natives  to  procure  cattle  and  horses.    It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how,  with  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  Colonial 
matters,  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  such  an  order  to  such  people.    Cattle  and  horses 
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CHAP.  were  soon  forthcoming,  but  at  the  first  onset,  three  Boers 
were  murdered  and  the  order  seems  to  have  been  taken  as 
a  signal  for  a  general  rise  against,  and  spoliation  of  that 
unfortunate  people — always  an  easier  matter  to  start  than 
to  stop.  It  was  a  peculiarly  imprudent  step,  for  to  the  native 
mind  the  capture  of  Port  Natal  by  the  British  and  the  flight 
of  the  Boers  seemed  the  defeat  of  the  power  to  which  they 
owed  vassalage.  The  news  must  have  reached  Panda  very 
soon,  for  almost  immediately  there  were  rumours  that  that 
treacherous  chief  was  on  the  move  against  the  Government 
of  Pietermaritzburg.  The  Boers  must  undoubtedly  have  seen 
themselves  likely  to  become  placed  between  two  great  dangers, 
the  British  in  the  south  and  the  Zulus  in  the  north.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  were  on  this 
account  more  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace. 
These  soon  commenced.  During  the  panic  consequent  upon 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  four  people  from  Congella  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  Colonel.  By  means  of  these,  communi- 
cations with  the  Boers  were  opened.  Two  notices,  bearing 
date  June  28th,  were  issued,  one  offering  a  pardon  to  all 
deserters  from  the  British  army  who  should  return  to  the 
colours  within  ten  days,  and  protection  to  all  those  who, 
peaceably  inclined,  would  declare  their  submission  to  the 
Queen's  authority,  all  others  to  be  regarded  as  being  in  arms 
against  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  second  notice 
intimated  that  three  Boers  had  been  murdered  by  Zulus 
and  that  the  prevention  of  such  atrocities  would  be  beyond 
the  power  of  the  troops  while  the  people  remained  in  arms 
against  them.  Naturally  Col.  Cloete  did  not  mention  that 
had  he  not  ordered  the  Zulus  to  collect  cattle,  these  men, 
assuredly,  would  not  have  lost  their  lives.  In  answer  to  Col. 
Cloete's  message,  Pretorius  suggested  a  meeting  at  a  place 
midway  between  Captain  Smith's  camp  and  Congella,  to 
which  the  Colonel  replied  that  he  could  enter  into  no 
negotiation  without  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Queen. 

On  July  3rd,  Pretorius  sent  a  message  to  Col.  Cloete 
complaining  of  the  fierce  outrages  which  the  natives  were 
committing  upon  the  Boers,  who  were  being  plundered  of 
their  cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  ;     he  stated  that 
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anxious  as  they  were  to  put  a  stop  to  bloodshed,  yet  they  CHAP. 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  submission  which  had  been 
demanded  and  acquainted  the  Colonel  that  they  had  made 
over  the  country  to  the  King  of  Holland.  Col.  Cloete,  in 
reply  to  this,  lamented  the  melancholy  prospect  of  seeing 
the  savage  in  murderous  onset  against  the  Boers,  but,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  an  evil  which  they  had  brought  upon 
themselves.  He  defended  his  action  in  employing  natives  to 
procure  cattle  and  horses  for  the  troops  on  the  ground  that 
the  Boers  themselves  had  seized  seven  hundred  head  of 
cattle  belonging  to  Captain  Smith  as  well  as  the  stores,  besides 
causing  the  destruction  of  his  horses.  Then,  pointing  out 
that  if  they  were  really  sincere  in  desiring  a  cessation  of 
bloodshed,  there  could  be  nothing  degrading  in  giving  in 
their  submission  to  Her  Majesty.  He  regretted  that  they 
should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  grossly  deceived 
by  a  totally  unaccredited  person  with  regard  to  the  intentions 
of  the  King  of  Holland  or  that  any  European  power  would 
lend  an  ear  to  any  question  arising  between  England  and 
her  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Whether  it  was  that  this  answer  threw  any  new  light 
upon  the  situation  or  whether  information  of  the  disposition 
and  movements  of  Panda  had  hastened  their  decision,  the 
Commandant  and  Council  of  War  almost  immediately 
sent  two  messengers,  Van  Aardt  and  S.  Maritz,  to  Port 
Natal  to  endeavour  to  come  to  some  such  terms  with  Col. 
Cloete  as  would  lead  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  They  arrived 
at  Port  Natal  on  the  8th,  and  on  that  same  day,  there  arrived 
messengers  from  Panda  saying  that  that  chief,  having 
assembled  his  warriors,  would  march  to  Pietermaritzburg 
to  assist  Col.  Cloete  against  the  Boers,  and  that  he  expected 
to  meet  him  there.  In  answer  to  this,  Col.  Cloete  sent  these 
men  back  instantly  with  the  order  to  Panda  that  he  was 
on  no  account  to  move  and  that  if  his  people  had  left  their 
places,  he  was  to  order  their  immediate  return.  To  the  Boer 
envoys  he  gave  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Pretorius  in  which, 
after  having  mentioned  the  communication  he  had  received 
from  Panda,  he  offered  the  following  terms,  "  refusing  which 
the  emigrant  farmers  must  await  all  the  evils  they  will 
have  brought  upon  themselves  "  :  "I  require  (i)  Declar- 
VOL.   IV.  II  M 
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CHAP.  ation  of  submission  to  the  authorities  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ;  (2)  Release  of  all  prisoners  ;  (3)  Giving  up 
of  all  cannon  taken  ;  (4)  Restitution  of  all  public  and 
private  property."  On  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
Col.  Cloete  promised  that  in  the  event  of  the  Boers  agreeing 
to  these,  all  private  property  should  be  respected,  farmers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  unmolested  to  their  places 
with  their  horses  and  guns,  protection  should  be  afforded 
against  attacks  by  the  Zulus  and  there  should  be  a  general 
amnesty,  but  J.  Prinsloo,  A.  Pretorius,  J.J.  Burger,  Servaas 
Breda  and  M.  Breda  were  to  be  excepted,  as  their  cases 
would  have  to  be  reserved  for  the  special  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Volksraad  and,  on 
July  10th,  a  deputation  consisting  of  six  burghers  was 
authorised  to  meet  the  Colonel.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  there  was  considerable  feeling  and  opposition  on  the 
part  of  a  section  of  the  people,  more  especially  those  who 
had  come  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  Drakensberg  to 
assist  in  the  hostilities.  Affairs  thus  far  amicably  settled, 
Col.  Cloete,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  officers,  went  to 
Pietermaritzburg,  where  they  were  received  with  due 
respect.  On  the  1 5th  the  Volksraad  formally  tendered  its 
submission  and  accepted  the  terms  which  had  been  dictated.1 
Col.  Cloete  acknowledged  this  in  a  friendly  letter  concluding 
with  "  in  consideration  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pretorius  having 
co-operated  in  the  final  adjustment  of  these  articles,  and  of 
his  personal  humane  conduct  to  the  prisoners  and  his 
general  moderation,  the  amnesty  granted  in  the  first  article 
is  extended  to  him  " 

All  this  seems  to  have  been  a  simple  and  tame  ending 
to  the  previous  struggles  and  the  vehement  protestations 
against  British  rule.  Natal,  however,  was  not  yet  to  settle 
down  to  the  peaceable  acceptance  of  the  new  order  of  things, 

1  Pieter  Maritz  Burg,  July  15,  1842.  We,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorised  by  the  Emigrant  Farmers  of  Pieter  Maritz  Burg,  Natal,  and 
the  adjacent  country,  do  hereby  tender  for  them  and  ourselves  our  solemn 
submission  to  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England.  And 
we  do  further  accept  and  subscribe  to  the  following  terms  (here  follow  those 
demanded  by  Col.  Cloete).  Signed  by  J.  Boshoff,  J.  H.  Bruwer,  P.  Bester, 
C.  J.  Heerden,  J.  du  Plessie,  W.  J.  Pretorius,  L.  S.  Botma.  For  full 
"  Ratification  of  Treaty  with  Boers  "  vide  Bird's  Annals,  Vol.  II,  p.  65. 
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and  signs  of  further  trouble  showed  themselves  almost  CI^P" 
before  Col.  Cloete  had  turned  his  back  on  Pietermaritzburg. 
But  there  were  those  who  foresaw  what  the  inevitable  end 
must  be  and  wisely  endeavoured  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  new  power.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was  Mr. 
J.  N.  Boshoff,  probably  the  best  educated  man  then  among 
the  Boers  and,  on  account  of  his  experience  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  before  he  left  the  Colony  to  join  the  people 
in  Natal,  the  most  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
best  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
regime  which  would  produce  contentment  and  peace  among 
the  people.  On  the  day  following  the  surrender,  he  handed 
to  Col.  Cloete  a  memorandum  detailing  these.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  many  of  them  were  afterwards  adopted,  though 
it  is  not  clear  that  they  were  so  on  Mr.  Boshoff's  recom- 
mendation. He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner 
who  should  be  authorised  to  regulate  the  civil  government, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  as  little  military  inter- 
ference as  possible  ;  the  establishment  of  a  Council  in  which 
the  people  should  be  fairly  represented  ;  the  Commissioner 
to  have  full  power  to  fix  boundaries  and  to  guarantee  posses- 
sion of  properly  surveyed  lands  to  the  individuals  who  then 
occupied  them  ;  to  make  provision  for  the  public  safety 
by  preventing  guns  and  ammunition  being  supplied  to  the 
natives  ;  to  grant  municipal  regulations  to  villages  and  to 
allow  to  remain  to  the  towns  the  lands  which  had  already 
been  granted  to  them  by  the  Raad.  He  desired  the  Com- 
missioner to  be  a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  people,  also  with  Cape  Government  as 
well  as  with  Law.  As  the  man  who  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  them  he  mentioned  Mr.  Advocate  H.  Cloete,  the  brother 
of  the  Colonel. 

Satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  mission,  Col.  Cloete 
returned  to  Port  Natal.  In  reporting  to  the  Governor 
afterwards — elated  with  his  supposed  success — he  endeavoured 
to  show  that  all  was  settled  as  satisfactorily  as  could  have 
been  desired,  all  his  terms  accepted,  the  country  in  a  state 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  and — in  short— a  new  and  clean 
page  in  Natal  history  commenced.  But  his  satisfaction  was 
not  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  people  either  in  Natal 
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CHAP.  or  the  Colony.  The  prisoners,  nineteen  military  and  eleven 
civilian,  were  released,  but  grudgingly.  One,  Snyman, 
showed  his  disposition  by  firing  into  one  of  the  cells  before 
the  door  was  opened,  an  act  deprecated  by  Pretorius  and 
others  but  one  which  indicated  what  might  perhaps  have 
happened  to  all  had  the  troops  marched  on  to  Pietermaritz- 
burg  in  the  first  place.  The  cannon  seized  from  the  British 
were  restored,  but,  in  his  conciliation,  Col.  Cloete  permitted 
them  to  retain  two  of  their  own.  The  restoration  of  public 
and  private  property  would,  of  course,  take  some  time  so 
that  that  article  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  complied  with 
immediately. 

On  July  2 1 st,  Col.  Cloete  left  Natal  in  the  his.  He 
took  with  him  four  companies  of  the  25th  Regiment,  but 
left  with  Captain  Smith  a  force  of  361  officers  and  men, 
together  with  four  large  guns  as  well  as  those  taken  from 
the  Boers. 

There  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  Cape  Colony 
at  Col.  Cloete's  procedure  in  Natal.  Even  when  he  started, 
although  his  name  and  his  long  connection  with  the  Colony 
were  some  guarantee  for  his  success  with  the  Boers,  there 
were  doubts  as  to  his  military  qualification  for  the  task 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  It  may  be  said  here,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  afterwards  entirely  approved 
of  all  he  had  done.  It  was  considered  that  the  Boers,  in 
having  seized  Natal,  in  having  invited  a  foreign  power  to 
take  possession  of  it  and  in  having  offered  armed  resistance 
to  Her  Majesty's  troops  in  that  country,  had  been  guilty 
of  a  national  insult  which  had  been  too  leniently  dealt  with 
by  Col.  Cloete.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  was 
something  more  than  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Natal  at  that 
time  was  a  British  possession.  For,  as  has  been  shown  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  Home  Government  had  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Orange  Free  State  in  after  years.  It  was  because  the  Boers 
believed  it  to  be  not  under  the  British  flag  that  they  went 
there  in  the  first  instance.  Col.  Cloete  was  accused  of  having 
failed  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  the  flight  of  the 
panic-stricken  Boers  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  troops 
had  given  him.   It  was  thought  that  he  might  have  demanded 
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from  them  compliance  with  any  terms  he  chose  to  name.  CI?^P# 
But  what  more  than  he  got  by  his  cautious  and  conciliatory 
measures  could  the  consequent  bloodshed  in  that  case  have 
given  ?  It  is  true  he  committed  the  mistake  of  omitting  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  destruction  of  British  property 
and  insisted  on  the  surrender  only  of  that  then  in  their 
possession.  But  on  the  whole  his  policy  of  give  and  take 
— perhaps  more  give  than  take — paved  the  way  for  the  final 
settlement  of  Natal  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards  ; 
and  he  left  the  Dutch  no  cause  to  remember  in  after  years 
the  sad  scenes  which  would  have  been  the  result  of  enforcing 
his  dictates  by  the  troops  he  had  brought  from  the  Colony. 
His  defenders  in  the  Western  Province  endeavoured  to 
raise  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with 
a  piece  of  plate,  as  at  that  time  there  was  a  popular  move 
to  present  Captain  Smith  with  a  sword  of  honour.  Realising 
the  feeling  against  him,  Col.  Cloete  caused  them  to  desist. 
Dick  King  received  £1$  from  the  Government  as  a  recog- 
nition of  his  action,  but  the  Natal  people  regarding  this  as 
incommensurate  with  the  great  value  of  his  service  collected 
a  further  £70  for  him. 

Captain  Smith  on  Col.  Cloete's  departure  from  Natal, 
found  himself  again  in  full  command  of  the  troops  and 
virtually  Governor  of  the  country.  His  position  was  a 
difficult  one.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Col.  Cloete's 
flying  visit  and  a  few  smooth  words  to  the  people  of  Pieter- 
maritzburg  could,  in  a  moment,  transform  the  hostile  feelings 
which  had  so  long  been  rampant  into  an  ardent  desire  to 
become  British  subjects.  There  were  undoubtedly  many 
who,  in  all  sincerity,  subscribed  to  the  articles  of  submission 
and  were  disposed  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  the 
Queen.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  by  far  the 
larger  section,  nor  with  those  from  over  the  Drakensberg. 
It  was  these  latter,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Mocke, 
chiefly  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  disaffection  and  the  disposition 
to  resist  any  encroachment  upon  what  they  considered  to 
be  their  rights.  Captain  Smith's  position,  further,  was 
rendered  none  the  easier  by  the  somewhat  lax  manner  in 
which  Col.  Cloete  had  permitted  compliance  with  the  terms 
he  had  demanded,  and  generally,  by  his  conciliation  which 
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CHAP,  induced  the  Boers  to  think  that  in  spite  of  the  troops  being 
stationed  at  the  Port,  they  had  so  far  lost  but  little  of  their 
independence.  This  within  a  few  days  manifested  itself 
by  some  patrols  under  Gert  Rudolph — a  daring  man  and 
inveterate  hater  of  the  British — going  forth  from  Pieter- 
maritzburg  to  recover  some  stolen  cattle  from  the  natives 
without  the  permission  of  Captain  Smith.  Six  natives  were 
killed  for  the  purpose,  so  we  are  told,  of  showing  the  others 
that  the  Boers  were  in  earnest.  Pretorius,  who  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  lost  much  of  his  popularity,  admitted  that 
this  had  been  the  case,  but  that  it  had  been  done  without 
his  sanction.  He  shortly  afterwards  resigned  his  Com- 
mandantship,  when  Rudolph,  more  acceptable  to  the 
majority,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

Captain  Smith,  as  one  of  his  first  measures,  took  steps 
towards  the  recovery  of  the  property  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  Boers  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  He  sent  to 
Pietermaritzburg  a  demand  for  this,  and  two  waggons  for 
its  transport  back  to  Port  Natal.  But  they  returned  with 
little  more  than  some  damaged  muskets  without  ramrods 
and  the  message  that  "  that  was  all  they  had."  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  Col.  Cloete  had  not  demanded  compen- 
sation from  the  Boers  for  what  they  had  taken  and  destroyed, 
but  only  the  restoration  of  the  property  still  in  their  possession 
It  was,  therefore,  scarcely  likely  that  after  over  two  months, 
six  or  seven  hundred  men  (including  those  from  over  the 
Drakensberg)  would  have  in  their  possession  much  of  the 
99  bags  of  meal.  5 1  bags  of  biscuit,  95  bags  of  oats,  16  cases 
of  salt  beef,  51  lbs.  of  candles  and  550  lbs.  of  salt  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  stores  landed  from  the  Mazeppa  and 
Pilot.  With  respect  to  the  cattle,  it  was  alleged  that  most  of 
it  had  been  lost  or  slaughtered.  The  ,£510  in  cash  taken 
by  the  younger  Breda  was,  however,  eventually  restored 
to  Mr.  Cato. 

During  the  many  months  which  rolled  on  after  Col. 
Cloete  left  Natal,  all,  both  British  and  Dutch,  were  in  the 
greatest  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
England  with  regard  to  the  future  policy  in  that  country. 
It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  history  of  1839  was  to  be 
repeated  and  the  Boers  were  again  to  be  left  undisturbed 
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with  a  resuscitated  republic.    In  some  respects  they  seem  to  CHAP, 
have  behaved  as  if  this  were  assured.    As  Captain  Smith's 
jurisdiction  had  been  declared  to  be  limited  to  the  military 
area  around  Port  Natal,  the  Boers  took  this  to  mean  that 
they  were   an  independent  people   and   immune  from   any 
interference    from    him    in    the    regions    outside    it.       They 
commenced  laying  out  plots  and  erecting  buildings  almost 
under    his    nose,    namely,    on    the   land    along   the    present 
Esplanade  and  Smith  street  of  Durban.     This  he  forbade. 
Further,    acting    under    the    authority    of    the    Volksraad, 
certain    individuals    tendered    to    the    farmers    and    others 
documents  purporting  to  be  title  deeds  to  the  lands  they 
were  occupying.    Payment  was  demanded  for  these,  refusal 
to  accept  or  recognise  them  being  followed  by  threats  of 
forfeiture  of  the  lands.      Captain  Smith,   by  public  notice, 
declared  this  procedure  to  be  illegal  and  that  any  British 
subjects  concerned  in  preparing  or  signing  such  documents 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  the  heavy  penalties  attached 
to  seditious  and  treasonable  practices.    Then,  perhaps  driven 
thereto  by  the  necessity  of  raising  funds  for  the  support  of 
their    Government,    the    Volksraad    endeavoured    to    levy 
customs    dues    on    all    goods    taken    into    Pietermaritzburg 
from  Port  Natal.    This  was  met  by  Captain  Smith's  threat 
of  forbidding  to   allow   anything  to   go   forward   from   the 
Port,  probably  the  only  threat  he  was  capable  of  carrying 
into  execution,  considering  the  small  force  with  which  he 
had  been  left.     Apart  from  such  cases  as  these,  in  which 
probably  there  was  no  deliberate  intention  of  defying  British 
authority,    the   country   remained,    for   a   time    at   least,    in 
comparative  tranquillity.      This,  in  a  measure,  was  due  to 
the  dissemination  among  the  people  of  a  number  of  printed 
circulars  containing  the  repudiation  by  the  Dutch  minister, 
Baron  Kattendyk,    of   any  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  Government  in  the  action  of  Reus  and  Smellekamp. 
Thus  by  the  majority  expectations  of  succour  from  Holland 
were  estimated  at  their  true  value.    There  was,  however,  the 
never  ceasing  agitation  kept  up  by  the   trans-Drakensberg 
people,   who,   greatly  incensed   at  the   submission   of  their 
kinsmen,  were  steadfast  in  their  determination  to  refuse  to 
be  regarded  as  British  subjects.   In  January,  1843,  G.  Mocke 
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CHAP,  the  commandant  of  the  Modder  River  (O.F.S.)  endeavoured 
to  collect  a  large  commando  in  order  to  return  to  Natal  and 
"  to  give  the  English  notice  to  depart."  He  sought  the 
co-operation  of  the  Pietermaritzburg  people,  but  at  a  stormy 
meeting  of  the  Volksraad  he  was  refused  countenance  and 
assistance.  This  intention  "  to  give  notice  to  depart  " 
undoubtedly  arose  from  a  belief  which  many  professed  to 
hold,  that  the  submission  was  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  an  agreement  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  competent 
to  commence  a  further  attempt  to  expel  the  troops  by  force. 
It  was  a  period  of  painful  suspense,  not  only  for  Captain 
Smith,  but  also  for  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Napier,  as, 
until  further  instructions  were  received  from  Lord  Stanley, 
it  could  not  be  decided  whether  again  to  recall  all  the  troops 
or  whether  to  undertake  measures  for  the  further  colonisation 
of  the  country.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  keep  all  quiet 
and  to  be  prepared  for  either  course,  Captain  Smith  was 
instructed  by  the  Governor  to  adopt  towards  the  people  every 
conciliation  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  to  accord  no  official  sanction  or 
recognition  to  them  as  an  independent  people.  The  Volks- 
raad and  other  administrative  institutions  were  to  remain 
uninterfered  with  so  long  as  no  flagrant  outrage  on  justice 
was  committed  ;  the  people  were  to  remain  undisturbed  on 
their  lands,  though  no  guarantee  of  title  was  to  be  given  ; 
they  were  to  be  protected  against  the  assaults  and  aggressions 
of  the  natives,  while  on  the  other  hand,  no  commandos 
were  to  be  permitted  to  go  against  them  without  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  Captain  Smith.  And  with  respect 
to  the  four  men  who  had  been  excepted  from  the  general 
pardon  and  for  whose  arrest  a  proclamation  had  been 
issued  and  a  reward1  offered,  only  a  passive  rather  than  an 
active  part  was  to  be  taken,  that  is,  unless  they  were  found 
actually  within  the  boundary  of  the  military  area,  they 
were  to  remain  unmolested. 

On    April     23rd,     1843,    trie    long-looked-for    despatch 

1  A  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered  on  August  nth,  1842,  for  the  arrest 
of  J.  Prinsloo,  J.  J.  Burger,  S.  van  Breda  and  M.  van  Breda.  On  May  10th 
1843,  the  reward  was  withdrawn. 
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from  Lord  Stanley  arrived  in  Cape  Town.  It  bore  the  CHAP. 
date  December  13th,  1842.  It  was  conciliatory  in  the 
extreme.  The  Home  Government  having  very  fully  considered 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  affairs  of  Natal  and  having 
realised  the  impossibility  of  ever  being  able  to  induce  the 
expatriated  people  to  return  to  the  Colony,  approved  entirely 
of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  Col.  Cloete, 
including  the  general  amnesty  and  the  favourable  terms 
which  had  been  conceded.  "  Notwithstanding  all  the  faults 
of  which  the  emigrants  have  been  guilty,"  said  the  noble 
Lord,  "  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  their  good  qualities  or 
the  hardships  which  they  have  undergone."  He  approved 
of  an  officer,  on  whose  judgment  and  discretion  the  Governor 
could  rely,  being  sent  to  Natal  as  a  Commissioner  to  meet 
the  principal  men  and  leaders  in  order  to  learn  their  opinions 
and  wishes,  and  to  invite  unreserved  expression  respecting 
the  judicial  and  other  local  institutions  under  which  they 
would  desire  to  be  placed — the  contentment  of  the  people 
rather  than  the  abstract  merits  of  the  institutions  to  be  the 
guiding  principle.  What  a  difference  there  would  have  been 
in  the  history  of  South  Africa  had  Secretaries  of  State  in 
earlier  years  pursued  this  course  in  connection  with  the  many 
grievances  and  injustice  of  which  both  British  and  Dutch 
alike  had  such  reason  to  complain  ! 

Lord  Stanley  was  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  including 
Natal  in  Cape  Colony,  but  favoured  granting  to  that  country 
its  own  settled  government  under  British  protection.  He 
directed  that  all  revenues  derived  from  sales  of  land,  quitrents, 
dues  and  customs  collected  at  the  Port  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  government, 
and  that  titles  should  be  given  to  farms  of  reasonable  size 
on  condition  that  they  had  been  held,  bona  fide,  by  their 
occupiers  for  twelve  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
missioner. But  whatever  provision  was  made  for  the 
administration  of  the  country,  observance  of  the  three 
following  conditions  was  absolutely  essential,  namely, 
"  (1)  that  there  should  not  be  in  the  eye  of  the  law  any 
distinction  or  disqualification  whatever,  founded  on  mere 
distinction  of  colour,  origin,  language  or  creed  ;  but  that 
the  protection  of  the  law,  in  letter  and  in  substance,  shall 
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C^P-  be  extended  impartially  to  all  alike  ;  (2)  that  no  aggression 
shall  be  sanctioned  upon  the  natives  residing  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Colony,  under  any  plea  whatever,  by  any  private 
person  or  any  body  of  men,  unless  acting  under  the  immed- 
iate authority  and  orders  of  the  Government  ;  (3)  that 
slavery  in  any  shape  or  under  any  modification  is  absolutely 
unlawful,  as  in  every  other  portion  of  H.M.  dominions." 
On  May  12th,  Sir  George  Napier  issued  all  this  information 
by  proclamation,  in  which  also  he  announced — as  if  further 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Natal  people — that  the  Com- 
missioner who  was  to  visit  them  was  the  Hon.  Henry  Cloete, 
LL.D.,  brother  of  Col.  A.  J.  Cloete,  and  the  very  man  they 
themselves  had  desired. 

But  while  all  in  Natal  was  promising  so  fair  and  turbu- 
lence  was   markedly   giving   place   to   a    more   settled    and 
happy   state   of  affairs,    a   change   for   the   worse   suddenly 
took  place.    On  May  8th  a  large  schooner  under  the  Dutch 
flag  was  seen  to  ride  towards  the  Port  and  to  come  to  anchor 
in  the  outer  Bay.    Lieut.  Nourse  went  out  to  her  immediately 
and  found  that  she  was  the  Brazil? a,  under  Captain  Reus, 
visiting  Natal  for  the  second  time.     Mr.  Smellekamp  was 
on  board  as  well  as  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.   P.   Ham  with 
his  wife,  Mr.  Martineau,  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  Mr.  P.  S. 
Kervel,   an  assistant  trader.      Reus  and   Smellekamp  were 
permitted  to  land  but  were  kept  under  close  surveillance. 
An  examination  of  the  ship's  papers  proved  anything  but 
satisfactory.     These  showed  that  the  Brazilia  had  cleared 
out    from    Rotterdam    on    the    previous    February    8th    for 
Mauritius,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  Natal  and  there  was 
no  other  signature  on  them  than  that  of  Smellekamp,  which 
was  not  sufficiently  authoritative.    Asked  why  they  had  not 
touched    at    Cape    Town,    Captain    Reus    answered    that 
believing  matters  had   quietened  in  Natal  and   that  conse- 
quently there  might  be  a  rush  of  traders  to  that  place,  he 
hurried  on  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  first  in  the  market.    He  was 
informed  that  his  cargo  could  not  be  landed  unless  cleared 
out  from  a  Port  in  the  Colony  nor  any  of  his  passengers  be 
allowed    to    come   on    shore   without   the    authority   of  the 
Colonial  Government,  and  further,  considering  the  mischief 
his    former   visit   had    created,    he    was    forbidden   to    have 
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any  communications  with  anyone  in  Natal,  either  Dutch  CHAP, 
or  British.  Mr.  Smellekamp  on  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
land  the  cargo,  as  the  expedition  was  purely  one  of  trade, 
was  told  that  any  such  attempt  would  lead  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  vessel.  Lieut.  Nourse  was  sent  on  board  to  examine 
the  cargo  for  guns  and  ammunition  ;  he  found  none- — so 
there  being  no  need  to  detain  the  Brazilia — Reus  and 
Smellekamp  were  sent  back  and  told  to  depart  immediately. 
She  set  sail  on  the  9th  for  Delagoa  Bay,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ham  were  landed,  the  schoolmaster  dying  on  the  voyage 
The  vessel  then  left  for  Java. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  visit  of  the  Brazilia  created 
much  excitement  among  the  people,  and  great  was  their 
disappointment  and  anger  when  they  found  that  she  had 
sailed  again  without  any  communication  with  them  being 
permitted.  It  was  now  felt  that  Sir  George  Napier's  circular 
with  regard  to  the  disclaimer  of  the  Dutch  Government  was 
untrue  and  that  Smellekamp  had  really  brought  to  them  the 
long-looked-for  message.  On  the  1 5th,  Isaac  Moretz  and 
Jan  van  Voyer  waited  upon  Major  Smith,  as  he  had  now 
become,  on  the  part  of  the  Volksraad  to  enquire  why  they 
had  not  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  their  country- 
men and  tendered  a  letter,  which  on  their  admitting  it  to 
come  from  those  who  did  not  regard  themselves  as  British 
subjects,  the  Major  refused  to  receive.  These  envoys  returned 
to  Pietermaritzburg  with  an  account  of  their  mission  which 
very  greatly  accentuated  the  anti-British  spirit  which,  up 
to  this  time,  had  shown  signs  of  abatement.  The  refusal  to 
be  allowed  to  have  the  clergyman  was  particularly  exasper- 
ating. If  Major  Smith  in  the  rigidity  of  the  observation  of 
his  duty  and  notwithstanding  the  contempt  with  which  he 
held  the  Boers,  had  seen  fit  to  unbend  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
the  Rev.  P.  Ham  to  go  forward,  the  subsequent  mission  of 
Mr.  Cloete  would  have  been  rendered  easier  and,  what  is 
of  greater  importance,  the  trans-Drakensberg  people  would 
not  have  carried  away  from  Natal,  as  they  did,  the  increased 
bitterness  which  led  to  the  later  troubles  in  the  country  now 
known  as  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cloete,  a  barrister  and  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  was  of  a  Colonial  Dutch  family  which 
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CHAP,  traced  its  descent  back  to  the  Cloete  who  arrived  in  the  Colony 
with  Riebeek  in  1652  ;  speaking  Dutch  and  being  able  to 
view  matters  from  the  Colonial  Dutch  standpoint,  he  was  the 
fittest  man  to  have  been  sent  on  the  mission  of  pacification 
of  the  expatriated  people  of  Natal.  According  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  was  to  communicate  to  the  emigrant  farmers  Her 
Majesty's  gracious  approval  of  the  general  amnesty  (with 
the  four  exceptions),  Her  intention  of  taking  the  inhabitants 
of  Natal  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  establishment,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
British  authority,  of  such  institutions  as  might  be  most 
acceptable  to  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  object  of  his 
visitation  was  more  that  of  enquiry  than  that  of  making  any 
definitive  arrangements.  His  special  attention  had  to  be 
given  to  an  investigation  of  the  farmers'  claims  to  the  lands 
they  held.  To  this  end  he  had  to  demand  from  each  the 
quantity  of  land  claimed  and  the  means  by  which  it  had  been 
obtained,  no  right  to  any  land  to  be  admitted  which  had  not 
been  held  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  prior  to  his  arrival 
and  due  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  natives. 
As  he  had,  for  a  time,  to  throw  up  his  legal  practice,  his 
salary  was  to  be  £100  per  month  with  travelling  expenses 
and  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  clerk  at  ,£20  per  month. 

Mr.  Cloete  arrived  at  Port  Natal  on  June  5th,  and  then 
learning  the  state  of  turmoil  into  which  the  country  had  been 
thrown  by  the  second  visit  of  the  Brazilia,  he  decided  to 
leave  for  Pietermaritzburg  as  soon  as  possible.  The  next 
day,  the  6th,  he  set  out  and  reached  his  destination  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th.  He  had  already  sent  ahead  notices  of 
his  arrival  and  his  intention  to  call  a  public  meeting  on  the 
9th  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  about  a  mile  from  the  town  he  was  met  by 
Mr.  Zietsman,  the  Landdrost  of  Pietermaritzburg,  Mr 
Boshoff  and  three  others,  a  welcome  ominously  indicative 
of  the  reception  awaiting  his  message  and  himself  in  his 
official  capacity.  Drawing  nearer  to  the  town,  the  display 
of  Dutch  flags  and  republican  insignia  which  dawned  on 
his  view  did  not  indicate  a  very  promising  soil  in  which  to 
plant  British  protection  and  influence.  Temporary  lodgings 
were  taken  for  him  at  the  house  of  one  Ortman,  a  German. 
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A  few  people  called  upon  him  during  the  day  but  all  in  a  CHAP- 
manner  cold  and  reserved.  His  notices  which  had  been 
posted  in  public  places  had  either  been  torn  down  or  defaced. 
Apart  from  these  indications  of  public  feeling,  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
at  his  meeting  on  the  following  day.  On  the  morning  of 
the  appointed  day,  June  9th,  all  Pietermaritzburg  seems  to 
have  congregated  at  the  small  building  which  was  used 
as  the  Raad  Zaal  or  Council  Chamber.  Inside,  it  was 
crowded  to  excess,  chiefly  by  women  who  were  taking  no 
small  part  in  these  proceedings.  Outside  there  were  between 
four  and  five  hundred — both  men  and  women — who  could 
not  gain  entrance.  At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Advocate  Cloete, 
robed  and  bearing  the  insignia  of  his  office,  entered  the  room 
and  took  his  seat,  supported  by  some  members  of  the 
Volksraad  and  field-cornets.  He  commenced  by  reading 
his  commission  and  then  having  read  the  Governor's 
proclamation  of  May  12th,  he  proceeded  to  expound  it, 
section  by  section,  his  speech  altogether  lasting  about  an 
hour.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  this  meeting  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government,  he  states1  that  he  was  listened  to  with 
perfect  patience  and  attention.  But  according  to  an  account 
of  one  who  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  this  was  anything 
but  the  case.2  The  Commissioner's  remarks  seem  to  have 
been  subjected  to  a  continuous  stream  of  interruptions  and 
uproar  which  only  subsided  when  he  himself  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  what  his  audience  had  to  say  to  him.  Mrs.  Smit, 
the  wife  of  the  venerable  missionary,  Erasmus  Smit,  was  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  person  at  this  meeting.  This  lady 
appears  to  have  been  an  Amazonian  of  fine  build  and  stature 
and  to  have  possessed  a  voice  and  command  of  language  com- 
mensurate with  her  size  and  strength.  The  violence  of  her 
objections  and  opposition  to  Mr.  Cloete's  statements  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  even  her  small,  timid  husband  felt  con- 
strained to  expostulate  with  her.  "  Stil,  mijn  vrouw,  stil 
toch  een  wijnig,  stil  mijn  kind,"  he  pleaded.  "  You  wretch," 
she  shouted  in  expressive  idiomatic  Dutch,  "  Shall  I  be  still 
while  you  stand  there  silent  ?   I  will  wear  the  breeches  now !  " 

1  Vide  Bird's  Annals,  Vol.  II,  p.  178. 

•Vide  Grahamstown  Journal  for  July  13th,  1843. 
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CHAP.  When  Mr.  Cloete  had  finished  his  address  he  arose  to 
leave  but  found  the  ladies  had  so  hemmed  him  in  and  cut 
off  his  retreat  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  and 
hear  what  was  to  be  said.  One  Anthonie  Fick  then  stood 
up  and  proceeded  to  read  certain  resolutions  which  had 
been  passed  at  a  public  meeting  which  had  been  held  on  the 
previous  Monday.  At  first  Mr.  Cloete  refused  to  listen  to 
them  but  soon  saw  that  there  was  no  alternative.  The 
resolutions  bore  on  the  treatment  which  had  been  accorded 
to  the  people  on  the  Brasilia  and  the  determination  to  hold 
no  communication  with  the  Commissioner  until  they  had 
seen  Mr.  Smellekamp.  An  address  from  the  women  was 
then  read.  It  was  a  pathetic  statement  of  their  sufferings 
and  miseries  and  ended  with  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  refuse 
to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  British  Commissioner  who 
had  been  sent  to  them.  In  the  end,  by  sheer  physical  force, 
Mr.  Cloete  managed  to  struggle  his  way  through  the  throng 
of  enraged  women  to  a  side  door  and  so  escaped  into  the 
open  air  once  again.  After  his  departure  Messrs.  Maritz 
and  Zietsman  addressed  the  meeting,  when  it  was  decided 
to  postpone  further  consideration  of  these  matters  until 
another  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  following 
first  Monday  in  August. 

Commissioner  Cloete's  next  duty  in  accordance  with  the 
Governor's  instructions  was  that  of  commencing  the  lands 
registration.  To  this  end  he  issued,  on  June  12th,  notices 
intimating  that  all  claims,  including  those  to  the  building 
erven  in  Pietermaritzburg,  were  to  be  brought  before  him 
by  the  thirtieth  of  the  month.  The  excitement  and  ill- 
feeling  consequent  upon  his  arrival  had  by  no  means  abated, 
and  now  the  publication  of  these  notices  made  matters 
even  worse.  Three  members  of  the  Volksraad  called  upon 
him  and  implored  him  to  withdraw  them.  He  refused  and 
pointed  out  how  suicidal  this  behaviour  was.  He  showed 
that  there  was  no  authority  to  grant  land,  but  that  the 
country  coming  under  a  strong  and  stable  Government, 
unquestionable  titles  could  and  would  be  granted.  All  his 
notices,  however,  excepting  those  over  which  guards  were 
posted,  were  either  torn  down  or  besmeared.  This  land 
question  was  a  serious  matter  and  could  not  but  be  expected 
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to  arouse  the  stoutest  opposition.  Many  undoubtedly  CI?^P' 
realised  that  they  laid  claim  to  areas  of  far  greater  extent 
than  were  likely  to  be  recognised  by  the  new  Government. 
Commandant  Gert  Rudolph,  for  instance,  considered  that 
he  owned  no  less  than  forty  farms,  of  an  aggregate  area  of 
four  hundred  thousand  acres.  Pretorius  claimed  ten  farms 
and  so  on  in  many  other  cases.  A  policy  of  passive  resistance 
was  adopted.  At  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  time,  no 
claims  to  farms  had  been  sent  in,  and,  of  the  450  erven  in 
Pietermaritzburg,  only  120  were  registered  by  some  English, 
Germans  and  other  non-Boers,  who  did  so  although  fearing 
the  violence  which  any  communication  with  the  Com- 
missioner was  believed  to  entail.  There  were,  however, 
indications  of  preparations  for  more  active  resistance.  Very 
shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  9th,  Gert  Rudolph,  the 
leader  of  the  "  War  Party,"  hurried  over  the  mountains 
to  enlist  assistance  in  the  conflict  which  was  expected  to 
take  place  at  the  meeting  in  August.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  month  (June)  rumours  reached  Pietermaritzburg  that 
large  commandos  were  already  on  their  way.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Lindley  had  set  out  on  a  preaching  tour  in  that  direction 
but  had  to  return  in  consequence  of  these  commandos. 
Throughout  these  many  weeks  a  state  of  anarchy  prevailed, 
the  treasury  was  empty,  the  salaries  of  the  officials — small 
as  they  were — were  unpaid  and  but  few  were  inclined  to 
accept  the  new  order  of  things,  while  the  majority  clung 
to  the  belief  that  news  from  Holland  was  being  withheld 
from  them. 

In  a  despatch  to  the  Governor,  dated  June  19th,  Mr. 
Cloete  asked  that  a  military  force  of  two  hundred  men  and 
two  guns  might  be  stationed  on  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the 
town — the  hill  now  occupied  by  Fort  Napier — and  in  addition 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  publish  a  further  notice  calling 
again  for  the  registration  of  lands,  refusal  to  be  met  with 
forfeiture.  With  his  mission  thus  far  a  failure,  Mr.  Cloete 
returned  to  Port  Natal  on  July  4th.  Besides  all  this  political 
commotion,  there  was  in  this  same  month  of  June,  an  event, 
which,  not  surprisingly,  created  the  greatest  alarm  among 
the  Boers  and  gave  some  show  of  reason  for  the  formation 
of  the   armed   bands   which   were   collecting   on  the  other 
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CHAP,  sjdg  0f  ^he  Drakensberg.  In  the  course  of  about  eight  or 
ten  days,  very  large  numbers— estimated  at  fifty  thousand — 
of  Zulus  with  vast  droves  of  cattle  fled  from  Panda's  country, 
crossed  the  Tugela  and  settled  down  on  the  Umvoti  river. 
They  seem  to  have  been  led  by  an  old  woman,  Mawa, 
the  aunt  of  Panda  and  one  of  the  v/ives  of  Senzagakona, 
the  father  of  Chaka.  The  hospitality  accorded  to  the  new- 
comers by  the  natives  already  in  those  parts  took  the  form 
of  attempted  seizures  of  their  cattle  and  thus,  with  the 
consequent  defence  and  retaliations,  the  general  disorder 
of  the  country  was  greatly  increased.  In  explanation  of 
this  invasion,  four  messengers  went  to  Major  Smith  and 
informed  him  that  Panda  had  discovered  that  his  brother 
Cucu  (or  Xoxo)  had  been  conspiring  against  him  in  order 
to  place  himself  upon  the  throne.  Panda  therefore  had 
caused  Cucu,  his  wives  and  children  to  be  murdered  and 
intended  to  do  the  same  with  all  who  were  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  the  supposed  plot.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
supposing  the  allegation  to  be  true,  that  Cucu  had  been 
acting  towards  Panda  as  Panda  himself  had  done  towards 
his  brother  Dingaan — and,  again,  as  Dingaan  had  done 
towards  his  brother  Chaka.  Panda's  atrocities  at  this  time 
had  been  on  the  increase.  On  this  account,  the  American 
missionary,  Mr.  A.  Grout,  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
his  mission  and  work  among  the  people  of  that  chief.  This 
invasion  was  a  very  serious  matter,  as  the  number  of  cattle 
stealers  already  in  the  country  was  far  more  than  sufficiently 
large  ;  the  farmers,  therefore,  saw  with  considerable  alarm 
this  further  augmentation  of  their  number.  The  four 
messengers  to  Major  Smith  had  been  sent  by  Panda  desiring 
that  the  soldiers  might  compel  all  these  people  to  return  to 
his  country.  Major  Smith  in  refusing,  sent  back  as  answer, 
his  assurance  that  the  British  Government  viewed  Panda's 
conduct  with  detestation  and  horror  and  that  he  refused  to 
drive  back  these  people  to  the  certain  and  cruel  death  which 
undoubtedly  awaited  them  at  Panda's  hands.  To  Mawa 
and  the  fugitives  themselves,  Major  Smith  sent  messengers 
forbidding  them  to  enter  further  into  the  Natal  territory 
but  to  remain  where  they  were  on  the  Umvoti.  He  also 
instituted  an  investigation  into  the  truth  of  the  allegation 
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against  Cucu.  It  then  transpired  that  a  native,  Tengwane,  C]^p- 
then  living  near  Port  Natal — a  scoundrel  who  had  been 
guilty  of  murdering  his  own  father — was  Cucu's  accuser, 
knowing  well  that  this  man's  downfall  would  be  acceptable 
to  Panda.  Tengwane  was  examined  by  Major  Smith,  when 
he  could  give  no  further  evidence  than  that  he  had  the  in- 
formation from  another  native  whose  name  and  place  of  abode 
he  did  not  know.  Thus  on  the  idle  and  probably  lying 
statement  of  this  man,  a  number  of  lives  was  sacrificed  and 
the  prevailing  commotion  in  the  country  greatly  increased. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cloete's  despatch  of  June  19th  and  his 
request  for  troops,  the  Governor  issued  a  Proclamation 
bearing  date  July  14th,  1843,  stating  that  "  Whereas  certain 
evil-minded  persons  at  and  near  Pietermaritzburg  have 
evinced  a  disposition  to  thwart  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  withhold  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  intimidate 
by  threats  and  clamour  the  loyal  and  well  affected  part  of 
the  community,  I  do  hereby  proclaim,  and  make  known 
that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity, I  have  directed  the  immediate  removal  from  this 
Colony  of  two  hundred  rank  and  file  of  H.M.45th  Regiment, 
together  with  a  corresponding  proportion  of  artillery  and 
guns  to  reinforce  the  officer  commanding  the  forces  at  Port 
Natal,  who  will  be  empowered  to  advance  to  Pietermaritzburg 
such  a  force  as  will  effectually  repress  all  tending  to  riot 
and  disturbance  and  effectually  protect  Her  Majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  from  violence  and  outrage.  .  .  . 
And  I  do  further  proclaim  that  all  persons  who  shall  neglect 
to  send  in  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  on  or  before 
whatever  day  the  said  Commissioner  shall  limit  for  that 
purpose,  their  claims  for  lands  to  be  granted  to  them  .  .  . 
will  thereby  forfeit  all  claim  to  Her  Majesty's  favourable 
consideration,  and  render  themselves  ineligible  to  receive 
from  Her  Majesty  any  grant  of  land  whatever."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  last,  Mr.  Cloete  fixed  the  ensuing  July  29th. 
The  troops  were  embarked  on  the  Thunderbolt  at  Simon's 
Town  and  arrived  at  Port  Natal  on  July  21st. 

The  emigrant  farmers,  on  their  part,  were  active  in  their 
preparations  to  resist  the  establishment  of  British  rule  at 
VOL.  IV.  12  N 
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CHAP,  the  August  meeting  The  Commandants  Mocke,  Kock 
and  others  with  800  men  and  1,500  good  horses  were 
encamped  at  Weenen  on  their  way  from  beyond  the  Dra- 
kensberg  to  Pietermaritzburg  ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  the 
Governor's  Proclamation,  two  thousand  pounds  of  gun- 
powder were  served  out.  There  seemed  to  be,  on  the  part  of 
these  people,  a  determination  to  meet  force  with  force,  a 
procedure  which  could  result  only  in  bloodshed. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  critical  time,  there  became  apparent 
a  want  of  harmony  and  co-operation  between  Major  Smith 
and  Mr.  Cloete  which  augured  ill  for  the  pacification  and 
settlement  of  Natal.  Each  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  other  and  thus  the  military  and 
civil  administration  came  into  conflict.  A  long,  acrimonious 
and  recriminating  correspondence  ensued  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Government  and  only  ended  when  Mr.  Cloete 
returned  to  Cape  Town  after  the  completion  of  his  mission. 

It  seems  to  have  commenced  by  Major  Smith  feeling 
slighted  by  Mr.  Cloete,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Governor  of 
June  19th,  making  a  direct  application  to  Cape  Town  for 
troops  instead  of  bringing  the  matter  before  him.  In  view 
of  the  threatening  posture  of  affairs,  Mr.  Cloete  was  anxious 
that  a  military  force  should  be  established  at  Pietermaritzburg 
some  time  before  the  August  meeting — in  other  words,  before 
the  trans-Drakensberg  Boers  could  arrive.  To  this  end,  he 
made  application  to  Major  Smith,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  the  Thunderbolt,  his 
request  would  be  complied  with.  But  Major  Smith,  on  the 
other  hand,  convinced  that  all  the  Dutch  were  hostile  to 
British  rule  and  realising  his  weakness  in  cavalry  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  horses  possessed  by  the  Boers, 
and  the  consequent  ease  with  which  he  might  be  cut  off 
from  his  base  and  supplies,  refused  to  move  any  of  his  men 
to  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  Port  Natal.  It  appears 
that  he  made  this  clear  to  Mr.  Cloete  on  the  21st,  the  day 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Thunderbolt,  in  the  presence  of  Captain 
Broke  of  that  vessel  and  that  that  gentleman,  so  impressed 
with  the  force  of  Major  Smith's  argument,  offered  to  set 
sail  immediately  and  fetch  further  reinforcements.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Thunderbolt  left  Port  Natal  the  next  day,  the  22nd, 
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In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Cloete  wrote  to  the  Major  on  the  CHAP. 
26th,  stating  that  the  time  for  receiving  land  claims  expired 
on  the  29th  and  asking  Major  Smith  to  inform  him  by  what 
stages  the  march  of  the  troops  to  Pietermaritzburg  had  been 
arranged,  as  his  own  movements  depended  on  this.  He 
received  as  answer  the  short  statement  that  the  departure 
of  the  troops  depended  upon  the  return  of  the  Thunderbolt 
and  the  tenor  of  His  Excellency's  despatches.  Expressing 
his  great  surprise  and  disappointment  at  this  procedure, 
Mr.  Cloete  submitted  for  the  Major's  consideration  the 
consequences  of  this  refusal  and  again  urged  the  movement 
of  the  troops,  but  he  received  as  reply  "  the  responsibility  of 
all  military  movements  rested  entirely  with  the  senior  officer 
in  command."  The  Governor  afterwards  entirely  approved 
of  Major  Smith's  action  and  told  him  that  in  all  his  military 
movements,  he  was  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  unfettered 
by  any  suggestion  or  requisition  of  the  Commissioner. 

On  August  4th  Mr.  Cloete  left  Port  Natal  to  brave  again 
the  anger  of  the  Pietermaritzburg  people  without  any  other 
support  and  protection  than  that  which  he  derived  from 
his  own  personality.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  it 
was  as  well  he  did  so. 

Shortly  before  he  left  he  received  one  letter  signed  by 
Rudolph,  Mocke,  Kock  and  nineteen  others  and  another 
from  Pretorius.  The  substance  of  both  was  that  it  had  been 
observed  from  the  Governor's  Proclamation  that  Major 
Smith  was  empowered  to  move  on  to  Pietermaritzburg  with 
troops,  but,  in  order  to  avoid  collision,  they  asked  him  (Cloete) 
to  come  unaccompanied,  they  themselves  undertaking  to  pre- 
serve order  and  guaranteeing  his  safety.  Mr.  Cloete,  in 
reply  on  August  1st,  was  able  to  give  them  his  assurance 
that  no  marching  or  despatch  of  troops  would  take  place. 

Accompanied  only  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Buissine,  the 
Commissioner  reached  Uysdoorns,  about  five  miles  from 
Pietermaritzburg,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  August. 
There  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  about  eighty  unarmed  horse- 
men who  escorted  him  into  the  village.  His  residence  this 
time  was  with  a  Mr.  Behrens,  who  had  a  small  house  near 
the  end  of  Church  Street,  where  the  Colonial  Office  building 
now  stands.     He  found  the  place  in  a  state  of  great  con- 
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c^p-  fusion  and  clamour,  everything  betokening  riot  and  no  one 
exercising   any   authority.      On   the    Market    Square   some 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  armed  people  from  over  the 
Drakensberg  were  encamped.      During  the  evening   Com- 
mandant   Mocke    and    some   others    called    upon   him    and 
offered  to  provide  him  with  a  guard  to  ensure  his  personal 
safety,  but,  in  order  to  show  his  confidence  in  the  people, 
he  declined  it.     He  took  no  part  in  the  public  discussions, 
in  fact,  he  did  not  once  enter  the  hall  where  the  Volksraad 
sat,  but  simply  remained  in  his  lodgings  and  received  the 
deputations  which  visited  him  for  information  and  advice. 
Commandant  Mocke  was,  for  a  time,  the  dominant  spirit 
in   all  the  proceedings   and   appeared  likely  to  succeed   in 
stiffening  the  resistance   against  the  new  order  of  things. 
But  it  must  have  been  a  surprise  to  him  as  it  was  to  many 
others  to  find  that  there  was  a  strong  current  in  favour  of 
acknowledging  British  rule  and  of  ending  the  administrative 
incompetence    and    anarchy    which    had    reigned    so    long. 
Mocke   in   the   first   instance   endeavoured   to   oust   all   the 
members  of  the  then  Volksraad  and  to  have  elected  thirty- 
six  others  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  vote  according 
to  his  views.    The  Volksraad  consisted  nominally  of  twenty- 
four  members  but  at  this  time  only  eighteen  were  present. 
These   Mocke   wished   to   supplant.      But,    in   spite   of  the 
pressure   against  them,   they  clung  to   their  seats,   though 
they  could  not  prevent  Mocke  establishing  a  right  to  increase 
the  number  to  thirty-six  by  the  addition  of  representatives 
from    beyond    the    Drakensberg.       This    was    all    that    was 
accomplished    during   the   violent   wrangling    which   lasted 
the  whole  of  the  first  day,  Saturday,  August  5th. 

The  following  Monday,  the  7th,  was  the  appointed  day 
At  an  early  hour  a  multitudinous  and  ruffianly  rabble 
congregated  around  the  building  and  showed,  by  the 
possession  of  arms,  a  preparedness  for  a  scuffle  or  outbreak. 
The  rival  parties  in  the  hall  itself  had  arms,  but  they  were 
hidden.1  It  remained  then  to  see  whether  reason  or  brute 
force  was  to  carry  the  day. 

Mr.   Zietsman,  the   Landdrost,   in  an  opening  and   im- 
pressive   speech    of    great    eloquence    and    common    sense 
1  Vide  Cloete's  Lectwes,  p.  180. 
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besought  them  to  deliberate  judiciously  and  so  to  conduct  c^p- 
themselves    "  that   we   may   obtain   the    approbation   of  all 
civilized  nations."     He  pointed  out  that  it  was  indisputably 
certain  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  taken  possession 
of  Natal,  but  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  certain  privileges 
whereby  their  best  interests  were  to  be  promoted  ;    nothing 
but  scenes  of  blood  and  inevitable  misery  could  result  in 
refusing  submission  to  British  authority.       In  their  then  criti- 
cal circumstances,  he  continued,  they  needed  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  every  sensible  man  ;    let  them  therefore 
so    control    their    passions    and    conduct    their    proceedings 
"  that  our  posterity  may  consider  this  meeting  as  the  most 
memorable   in   the   annals   of  Natal."      Joachim    Prinsloo, 
one  of  the  four  men  still  excluded  from  the  general  amnesty, 
and  one  who  might  have  been  expected  to  side  with  Mocke 
and    his    "  war   party,"    surprised    all    by   taking   quite   an 
opposite   course.      He   expressed   his   great   regret  at   ever 
having  taken  up  arms  against  the  British  and  pointed  out 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  further  resistance.     Andries 
Pretorius  then  addressed  the  meeting  "in  a  strain  of  im- 
passioned    extemporaneous     eloquence     not     unworthy    of 
Cicero   himself."       In    angry   language   he   denounced    the 
"  foul  conspiracy  which  he  knew  had  been  planned  against 
the  friends  of  peace  and  good  order  "  and  was  prepared  to 
point  out  the  ruffians  who  had  come  to  that  meeting  with 
hidden  arms.    Stephanus  Maritz,  following  in  less  emphatic 
terms,   tactfully  discussed  the  question   as  to  how  far  the 
inhabitants  from  behind  the  Berg  had  any  right  to  vote  in 
these  matters.    All  this  time,  great  noise  and  disorder  pre- 
vailed both  outside  and  inside  the  room.    Thus  the  morning 
ended   with   the   score   greatly   in   favour   of  the    "  peace  " 
party  ;   so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  when  the  afternoon  sitting 
commenced,  Mocke  and  three  of  his  delegates  were  found 
to    have    abandoned   the    meeting    altogether   and    to    have 
thrown   up   their   case   in   disgust.      There   then   remained 
thirty-two  members,  including  the  representatives  of  Winburg 
and    Potchefstroom.      These   also   soon   disappeared,   for   a 
deputation  having  waited  on  the  Commissioner  and  learnt 
that  British  rule  would  not  extend  beyond  the  Drakensberg 
mountains,  they  did  not  consider  the  questions  concerned 
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CHAP,  them,  so  left  the  further  discussion  to  those  interested — 
the  Natal  representatives. 

Mr.  Cloete  tells  us  he  was  agreeably  relieved  by  a  formal 
deputation  from  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  ladies  of 
Pietermaritzburg,  headed  by  the  voluble  Mrs.  Smit.  She 
declared  that  in  consideration  of  the  battles  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  with  their  husbands,  they,  the  women,  had 
obtained  a  promise  of  being  entitled  to  a  voice  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  state  of  the  country  ;  that  they  had  claimed 
this  privilege,  and  although  now  repelled  by  the  Volksraad, 
they  had  been  deputed  to  express  their  fixed  determination 
never  to  yield  to  British  authority  ;  that  they  were  fully 
aware  that  resistance  would  be  of  no  avail,  but  they  would 
walk  out  by  the  Drakensberg,  barefooted,  to  die  in  freedom, 
as  death  was  dearer  to  them  than  the  loss  of  liberty.1  Mr. 
Cloete  was  not  over  sympathetic  in  his  reply.  He  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  them  that  such  a  liberty  as  they  seemed  to 
dream  of  had  never  been  recognised  in  any  civil  society. 
He  regretted  that,  as  married  ladies,  they  boasted  of  a 
freedom  which  in  a  social  state  they  could  not  claim,  and 
that  however  much  he  sympathised  with  them,  he  considered 
it  a  disgrace  on  their  husbands  to  allow  them  such  a  state 
of  freedom.  The  ladies,  without  addressing  the  commissioner 
in  any  endearing  terms,  withdrew. 

On  Tuesday,  amid  the  incessant  clamour  of  those  who 
declared  themselves  no  longer  to  belong  to  the  country,  whose 
fate  was  to  be  decided,  the  Volksraad,  then  consisting  only 
of  the  Natal  members,  continued  its  sitting.  In  a  calm  and 
orderly  manner,  the  terms  of  Lord  Stanley's  despatch  of 
December  13th,  1842,  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  And  as  its  tenor  became  more  and  more  understood, 
so  did  the  members  become  more  and  more  disposed  to 
accept  its  provisions.  A  stumbling-block,  for  a  time,  was 
one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  as  mentioned  in  section 
six  of  the  Governor's  Proclamation  of  May  12th,  1843, 
viz.,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  there  was  to  be  no  distinction 
or  disqualification  on  account  of  colour.  A  deputation  was 
therefore  sent  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  point.  He  explained 
to  them  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice  which  had 
1  Bird's  Annals,  Vol.  II,  p.  259. 
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dictated  it  and  stated  that  nothing  but  an  expression  of  CHAP, 
unqualified  acceptance  of  that  as  well  as  all  else  could  be 
taken  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  allegiance  and  obedience 
to  Her  Majesty's  authority.  With  this  answer  and  after 
some  further  discussion,  the  Volksraad,  on  the  evening  of 
this  day,  sent  the  following  declaration  to  the  Commissioner  : 

Pietermaritzburg, 

8th  August,  1843. 
WE,  the  undersigned,  members  and  representatives  of 
the  Council  having  taken  into  consideration  the  Proclamation 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  dated  12th  May  last, 
declare  hereby  to  have  agreed  to  accept  the  conditions 
therein  contained. 

Signed  by  J.  S.  Maritz,  as  President,  J.  Bodenstein, 
as  Secretary,  and  twenty-three  others. 

Thus  tamely,  after  all  the  shouting  of  the  malcontents 
and  their  determination  to  maintain  their  own  republic, 
ended  the  five  and  a  half  years  of  Boer  occupation  of 
Natal.  One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  these  people 
in  the  loss  of  that  for  which  they  had  struggled  and  shed 
their  blood.  They  had  had  good  reason  for  abandoning 
their  homes  in  the  Colony  and  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
that  regime  under  which  their  interest  and  welfare  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  supposed  good  of  the  native,  and  now  they 
were  compelled  either  to  come  again  under  that  regime  or 
recommence  their  wanderings  in  unknown  wilds.  However, 
as  far  as  those  Boers  who  remained  in  Natal  were  concerned, 
a  happier  era  at  this  time  commenced. 

The  Volksraad  having  concluded  its  sitting,  Pieter- 
maritzburg settled  down  in  comparative  tranquillity.  Mocke 
and  his  commandos,  in  disgust,  wended  their  way  back 
over  the  mountains  where  they  suffered  much  from  the 
severely  cold  weather  and  want  of  provisions,  and  the 
Natal  farmers  returned  to  their  farms.  But  there  remained 
in  the  village  a  number  of  individuals  who,  still  loyal  to  the 
old  cause,  committed,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
every  possible  kind  of  outrage  upon  the  houses  and  lands 
of  those  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  bringing  about  the 
new  situation.     Moreover  the  very  large  numbers  of  Zulus 
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CHAP.  which  continued  to  flock  into  the  country  were  causing 
much  anxiety  and  alarm.  On  these  accounts  those  who  had 
accepted  British  rule  rightly  considering  that  they  were 
entitled  to  British  protection  asked  that  a  military  force 
might  be  stationed  at  Pietermaritzburg.  This  was  granted. 
The  Thunderbolt  had  arrived  again  bringing  a  further 
reinforcement  of  the  45th  Regiment,  and  as  there  was  now 
no  danger  in  moving  troops  from  Port  Natal,  Major  Smith, 
with  two  hundred  men  and  two  guns,  marched  forth  on 
the  28th  and  on  the  31st  formed  his  camp  and  commenced 
the  fort  at  Pietermaritzburg,  afterwards  named  Fort  Napier, 
in  honour  of  the  Governor.  Peace  and  quietness  being  thus 
established,  attention  could  be  turned  to  the  consideration 
of  measures  for  the  better  government  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  4th  Section  of  the  Governor's  Proclamation 
of  May  1 2th,  1843,  the  Commissioner  was  empowered  and 
instructed  to  ascertain  in  the  fullest  manner  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  people,  relative  to  their  judicial  and  other 
local  institutions.  And  Lord  Stanley  had  been  pleased  to 
declare  that  the  contentment  of  the  people  rather  than  the 
abstract  merits  of  the  institutions  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  Volksraad 
therefore,  at  its  next  meeting  on  September  4th  took  advant- 
age of  these  conciliatory  and  well-intentioned  advances  by 
drawing  up,  in  accordance  with  this  invitation,  a  long 
memorandum  of  suggestions  for  the  administration  of  the 
country  which  would  meet  their  views.  Sir  George  Napier 
himself  characterised  the  document  as  "  very  well  drawn 
up  and  under  all  the  circumstances  very  moderate  and  fair 
and  very  much  in  accordance  with  my  own  views."  "  Pro- 
ceeding now  to  draw  up,"  they  said,  "  a  summary  of  our 
various  desires,  we  wish  to  say,  that  inasmuch  as  it  hath 
not  pleased  Providence  to  allow  us  to  obtain  the  so  much 
wished  for  freedom  and  independence,  and  we  must  therefore 
submit  ourselves  to  God's  wise  and  inscrutable  dispositions, 
we  have  resolved  to  use  every  endeavour  to  forget  and 
remove  the  heretofore  existing  causes  of  alienation  between 
us  and  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  as  much  as  possible 
to  aid  in  bringing  about  universal  confidence  and  attach- 
ment to  Her  Majesty's  person  and  authority.    We  therefore 
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gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  friendly  invitation  contained  in  c^p* 
Article  4  of  the  Proclamation,  holding  ourselves  assured 
that  you  will  be  pleased  most  strongly  to  recommend  our 
reasonable  wishes."  Among  the  more  important  measures 
asked  for  were  pardon  for  the  four  men  still  excluded  from 
the  general  amnesty.  In  connection  with  this  Mr.  Cloete 
had  already  appealed  on  behalf  of  Prinsloo  as  a  reward 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  meeting  of  August  7th,  and  later 
he  recommended  pardon  for  Michael  van  Breda,1  but  in 
the  cases  of  J.  J.  Burger  and  Servaas  van  Breda,  he  still 
considered  them  as  rebels  and  could  not  ask  this  indulgence 
for  them. 

The  Volksraad  desired  that  Natal  should  be  quite  separate 
from  Cape  Colony,  though  with  the  exception  of  local 
enactments,  the  laws  of  both  countries  should  be  the  same. 
They  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council 
of  twelve  members  to  be  elected  from  and  by  the  burghers 
themselves,  also  boards  of  Landdrost  and  Heemraden  and 
specified  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  to  be  elected 
as  well  as  the  powers  and  authorities  to  be  entrusted  to  them. 
They  desired  that  every  town  or  village,  at  the  request  of 
the  inhabitants,  should  be  constituted  a  municipality,  that 
religion  should  be  free  and  unconnected  with  any  State 
church,  that  paper  money  should  not  be  forced  into  circu- 
lation, that  there  should  be  no  compulsory  military  service 
and  that  all  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Volksraad 
should  remain  undisturbed. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  much  attention  wras 
ever  paid  to  these  suggestions.  The  Home  Government 
took  its  time — and  rather  a  long  time  too — to  formulate  its 
own  arrangements,  quite  independent  of  these.  In  the 
meantime  the  Volksraad  was  permitted  to  continue  its 
existence,  and  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  simple  government,  Port  Natal,  by  Proclamation 
of  September  28th,  was  opened  as  a  port  and  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  ports  of  the  Colony,  a  collector  of 
customs  and  a  few  minor  officials  were  at  the  same  time 
appointed.     The  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Civil 

1  Pardons  for  these  two  men  were  granted  by  the  Governor  almost 
immediately. 
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CI?vP"  Establishment  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  regime  was  at 
the  rate  of  £482  per  annum.1 

But,  as  in  the  development  of  all  other  parts  of  South 
Africa,  Natal  was  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  the  native 
question.  In  consequence  of  the  atrocities  of  Dingaan  and 
Panda,  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  thousand  Zulus,  so 
it  was  estimated,  had  been  added  to  the  black  population 
of  the  country.  They  had  squatted  down  on  most  of  the 
desirable  places  regardless  of  their  being  occupied  by  others 
and  with  equally  little  respect  to  other  people's  rights  to  the 
cattle  which  pastured  upon  them.  The  discussion  of  this 
matter  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  this  sitting  of  the 
Volksraad  and  led  to  Mr.  Cloete  being  asked  to  drive  the 
invaders  over  the  Tugela  in  the  north  and  over  the  Umzim- 
vubu  in  the  south.  This,  of  course,  he  could  not  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  forbade  any  interference  with  these  people 
until  Her  Majesty  had  decided  on  the  form  of  land  tenure 
which  was  to  obtain  in  the  country. 

The  Boers  themselves,  however,  had  encroached  on 
ground  to  which  they  had  very  doubtful  right.  Many  of 
them  were  settled  on  the  lands  on  the  north  of  the  Tugela, 
apparently  in  doubt  as  to  the  boundary  of  Panda's  country. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  settle  this  boundary  question  as  well 
as  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  chief  on  other 
matters,  Mr.  Cloete  decided,  as  part  of  his  duties,  to  make 
without  delay  an  official  visit  to  him.  His  preparations  were 
soon  made.  He  had  hopes  as  a  means  of  giving  dignity  to 
his  mission  and  as  an  indication  of  his  own  high  official 
status,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  small  military  escort  consisting 
of  a  sergeant  and  three  men,  but  Major  Smith,  never  over- 
anxious to  accommodate  himself  to  Mr.  Cloete's  views, 
refused  to  allow  any  of  his  men,  or  his  interpreter,  to  go 
with  the  Commissioner.  The  escort,  therefore,  was  essentially 
civilian  and  consisted  of  Mr.  Buissine,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
D.  C.  Toohey,  as  guide,  Mr.  Joseph  Kirkman,  as  inter- 
preter,  and  the  famous  Commandant,   Gert  Rudolph. 

1Made  up  thus,  Landdrost  of  Pietermaritzburg  (Zietsman)  £150, 
Secretary  of  the  Volksraad  (Bodenstein)  ^112  10s.  od.,  Landdrost  of  Weenen 
(Danhauser)  ^50,  Pension  to  Erasmus  Smit  ^45,  Messenger  £30,  Superin- 
tendent of  Gaol  ^36,  Chief  Constable  £11  10s.  od.  Two  Constables  £18 
each.     So  that  the  Port  Officials  were  not  included. 
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Leaving  Port  Natal  in  their  lumbering  waggons  on  chap. 
September  18th,  and  having  crossed  the  Tugela  on  the 
22nd,  they  reached  a  country  which  was  almost  depopulated  ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  that  from  which  the  hordes  under  Mawa  had 
recently  fled.  Continuing  then  their  journey,  and  having 
sent  messengers  ahead  to  announce  their  approach,  they 
arrived  at  Eslapeen,  the  residence  of  Panda,  on  the  30th. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  this  visit,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  of  the  usual  character,  namely,  the  King  receiving 
his  visitors  while  sitting  in  his  chair  of  State,  surrounded 
by  a  regiment  of  councillors  and,  at  a  short  distance,  hundreds 
of  his  warriors,  who,  at  his  orders,  gave  exhibitions  of  their 
warlike  antics.  Also  there  was  the  usual  difficulty  of  getting 
the  monarch  to  turn  his  attention  to  business.  In  the  after- 
noon, with  some  of  his  headmen,  he  visited  the  Commis- 
sioner's tent  when  he  was  asked  to  agree  to  a  certain  boundary 
between  his  country  and  Natal.  He  endeavoured  to  escape 
committing  himself  on  the  grounds  that  a  certain  relative, 
Mapeta,  was  absent.  But  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining of  the  injury  the  Europeans  in  Natal  had  done 
him  by  harbouring  those  who  had  fled  from  his  country, 
as  well  as  the  large  numbers  of  cattle  they  had  taken  with 
them.  Mr.  Cloete  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  abandonment 
of  his  country  by  so  many  of  his  people  was  due  entirely  to 
his  own  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  them,  and  that  they  had  been 
perfectly  justified  in  seeking  safety  at  Port  Natal.  With 
reference  to  the  cattle,  the  Commissioner  led  Panda  to 
believe  that  Major  Smith,  at  his  request,  would  take  steps 
to  have  them  returned,  as  in  the  previous  July  the  Major 
had  recovered  over  three  hundred  of  the  chief's  animals 
and  had  sent  them  back  to  Zululand. 

On  October  5th,  the  day  which  Mr.  Cloete  had  fixed 
upon  for  his  departure,  whether  Panda  had  come  to  the 
point  or  not,  the  great  chief  visited  the  Commissioner's 
tent  and,  despite  the  fact  that  the  expected  relation,  Mapeta, 
had  not  arrived,  an  agreement  as  to  the  boundary  between 
Zululand  and  Natal  was  signed.  It  was  the  Tugela  river 
from  its  mouth  up  to  the  junction  with  the  Umzinyate 
(Buffalo)  and  thence  northward  along  the  Umzinyate  up 
to  its   source  at  the  base  of  the   Drakensberg   mountains* 
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CHAP.  Further,  as  Mr  Cloete  had  learned  that  one  De  Lange 
had  visited  the  Umvolosi  river  and  that  boats  had  entered 
it  from  the  sea,  he,  striking  the  iron  while  it  was  still  hot, 
and  with  a  view  to  preventing  any  other  nation  from  getting 
a  footing  there  and  opening  up  trade  with  the  interior, 
induced  Panda  to  sign  another  agreement  ceding  all  right 
and  title  to  the  mouth  of  that  river  "  and  the  bay  there 
situate  "  in  favour  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  These 
negotiations  were  nearly  brought  to  a  different  ending, 
for  while  they  were  in  progress,  news  reached  Panda  that 
some  of  his  renegade  subjects  in  Natal  who  presumably 
were  befriended  by  Mr.  Cloete,  had  murdered  one  of  his 
most  loyal  subjects  and  had  driven  off  a  number  of  cattle, 
For  a  time  things  looked  black,  but  after  the  Commissioner 
had  expressed  in  very  emphatic  terms  his  horror  of  this 
crime,  and  more  especially  when  he  brought  forth  forty 
pounds'  worth  of  presents — blankets,  baize,  beads  and  other 
things — Panda  was  appeased  and  all  was  sunshine  again. 
Having  thus,  in  this  amicable  manner,  obtained  from  Panda 
all  he  desired,  Mr.  Cloete  commenced  his  return  journey. 
He  made  a  considerable  detour  in  order  to  inspect  St.  Lucia 
Bay  as  well  as  to  investigate  and  collect  evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  alleged  murder.  He  found  that  a  boy 
had  been  killed  and  that  the  cattle  which  he  was  herding 
had  been  driven  off.  In  all  due  legal  form  he  took  a  pre- 
liminary examination  and  discovered  that  the  murderer 
was  one  Cocana  who  had  fled  to  the  Umgeni  in  consequence 
of  cruelty  inflicted  upon  him  by  Panda  and  was  determined 
to  revenge  himself  upon  his  chief.  Nothing  came  of  the 
investigation,  however.  Sir  George  Napier  afterwards 
considered  that  Mr.  Cloete  had  interfered  in  matters  which 
did  not  concern  him.  On  October  21st  the  Commissioner 
arrived  back  at  Port  Natal. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  in  consequence  of  the  hopes 
he  had  held  out  to  Panda  in  connection  with  the  restoration 
of  cattle,  some  messengers  from  the  chief  reached  Pieter- 
maritzburg.  They  stated  that  one  Coffeejaan,  a  renegade 
petty  chief  then  living  at  the  Umgeni,  was  known  to  be 
harbouring  large  numbers  of  Panda's  cattle.  Mr.  Cloete 
sent  these  messengers  on  to  Port  Natal  to  Major  Smith, 
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recommending  that  a  search  for  these  animals  should  be  CI?-^P- 
made.      Then   commenced   another  acrimonious  correspon- 
dence between  these  two  officials,  which  showed  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  ever  being  able  to  work  together  in  harmony 
Major  Smith,  on  the  one  hand,  refused  to  create  among 
the  people  the  commotion  to  which  the  search  was  sure  to 
give  rise.     He  maintained  that  the  cattle  belonged  to  the 
people  who  then  had  them  and  that  Panda's  claim  was  none 
other  than  that  based  on  the  bad  and  unjust  principle  that 
that  which  belonged  to  the  people  belonged  to  the  chief 
Moreover,  to  conciliate  a  ferocious  scoundrel  such  as  Panda, 
who  for  his  atrocities,  deserved  any  loss  he  sustained,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  see  these  people  reduced  to  starvation 
and   then   for   certain   be   driven   to    making   raids   on   the 
property  of  others.    Further,  it  was  his  fixed  principle  never 
to  go  back  upon  his  word,  especially  in  dealing  with  natives. 
He  had  told  Panda  when  he  sent  back  some  cattle  a  few 
months  previously  that  no  further  notice  would  be  taken  of 
any  demand,  and  now  Mr.  Cloete,  by  his  action,  had  re- 
opened the  question  and  created  an  embarrassing  situation. 

Mr.  Cloete,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have  sympathised  with 
Panda  and  to  have  considered  that  Major  Smith,  by  his 
action,  was  conniving  at  and  tolerating  a  system  of  plunder, 
thereby  compromising  the  fair  name  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  considered  that  the  principles  of  sound  policy, 
international  justice  and  Christian  obligation  demanded 
that  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  Panda's  request, 
quite  apart  from  the  consideration  that  such  action  would 
have  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of  the  friendly  relations 
which  then  existed.  The  correspondence  was  sent  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Napier.  He  agreed  with  Major  Smith 
and  thought  that  Mr.  Cloete  was  wanting  in  diplomacy 
and  had  exceeded  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested. 

The  Natal — as  well  as  the  other  Trek  Boers — had,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  little  other  guidance  in  their  religious 
and  spiritual  life  than  that  which  they  could  find  among 
themselves.  No  properly  ordained  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  had  accompanied  them  and  the  Rev. 
E.  Smit,  formerly  of  the  Rotterdam  Missionary  Society,  who 
did  join  the  trek  with  Maritz's  party  and  went  with  Retief 
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C!?J^P-  into  Natal,  had  not,  as  far  as  is  known,  been  ordained  into 
that  or  any  other  church.     Moreover,  at  this  time  his  age 
and    infirmities    rendered    him    incapable    of  further    duty. 
All  the  same,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted  the  people 
to  lead  a  less  wandering"  life,  some  organisation  in  church 
matters  was  attempted.   Five  centres,  each  with  its  consistory, 
deacons  and  elders,  were  established,  namely,  at  Port  Natal, 
Pietermaritzburg,    Weenen,    Winburg    and    Potchefstroom. 
But  only  in  Pietermaritzburg  was  there  any  attempt  to  build 
a  place  of  worship.     This  was  that  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  vow  made  before  the  Blood  River  fight.    The  prayer 
meetings  and   religious  services  were,  for  a  time  at  least, 
almost  entirely  such  as  could  be  held  in  their  simple  houses, 
tents  or  round  the  waggons.      But  the  help  they  needed 
arrived.     The  Rev.   Daniel  Lindley,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  therefore  without  any 
authority  to  minister  in  that  connection,  undertook  in  the 
most   unselfish   and   self-sacrificing   manner   to   devote   his 
energies  to  their  welfare  and  happiness.     He  had  come  to 
South  Africa  from  America,  sent  out  by  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  and  went,  in  the  first  place,  to  Moseli- 
katze's  people,  but  the  bloodthirstiness  of  that  chief  rendered 
the  mission  a  failure.  After  a  time  the  funds  of  the  American 
Board  ran  low  and  it  became  impossible  to  maintain  their 
missionaries  in  South  Africa.   But  long  before  this  happened, 
Mr.   Lindley  seems  to  have  realised  that  white  people  as 
well  as  black  had  souls,   and  in  pure  compassion  for  the 
stranded  Boers  to  have  remedied  the  neglect  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed   Church.     And,  as  Sir  George  Napier  acknow- 
ledged, Mr.  Lindley  had  been  totally  disconnected  with  the 
turmoils  of  the  time  except  in  so  far  as  he  had  endeavoured 
to   allay  them.      Not  only  did   he  preach,   teach,   baptise, 
confirm    and    marry    in    Pietermaritzburg,    where    he    was 
living,  but  for  these  same  good  purposes  he  made  terrible 
journeys  over  the  Drakensberg  to  the  far-away  communities 
of  Winburg  and   Potchefstroom.1     It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  untiring  devotion  and  singleness  of  philanthropic 
purpose  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  love  of  all,  both 

1  During  the  years  1841,   1842  and  1843,  ^r-  Lindley  performed  in 
all  these  districts,  1,383  baptisms,  573  confirmations  and  married  97  couples. 
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cis-  and  trans-Drakensberg  Boers,  a  return  which  must  c^p- 
in  a  measure  have  compensated  for  the  small  voluntary 
pittance  which  he  was  supposed  to  receive  for  his  support, 
but  which  too  often  was  owing  to  him.  Unauthorised  as  he 
was  by  any  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority,  the  validity  of 
the  ceremonies  he  performed,  especially  marriages,  none  of 
which  had  been  registered  according  to  law,  was  open  to 
some  question.  Others,  however,  performed  marriages. 
The  consistory  at  Pietermaritzburg  did  in  fact  raise  the 
question  of  certain  marriages  and  had  scruples  in  baptising 
the  children  which  were  considered  illegitimate. 

This  state  of  things  may  have  been  known  to  Sir  George 
Napier  ;  for  his  subsequent  action  shows  that  he  was  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  putting  these  matters  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing.  He  certainly  permitted  the  Rev.  A.  Faure, 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Cape  Town,  to  make  a 
passage  to  Natal  in  H.M.S.  Thunderbolt,  in  order  to  learn 
more  accurately  the  state  of  affairs  as  well  as  to  preach  to 
any  congregation  which  would  receive  him.  Mr.  Faure 
arrived  at  Port  Natal  in  September,  1843.  Significantly 
enough  he  was  instructed  to  do  or  say  nothing  which  might 
raise  the  question  of  the  validity  of  any  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  which  had  been  performed  by  Mr.  Lindley. 
Having  spent  a  few  days  in  the  Port  district,  where  he  tells 
us,  there  were  only  nine  English  families  and  thirty  Dutch, 
he  recommended  that  a  properly  ordained  clergyman  should 
be  stationed  at  a  "  Government  farm  "  called  Paarde 
Plaat — about  eighteen  miles  from  the  present  Durban — 
where  there  were  some  buildings  which  might  be  used  as 
church  and  school.  Proceeding  then  to  Pietermaritzburg, 
he  was  well  received  by  Mr.  Lindley,  who  gave  him  the 
hospitality  of  his  pulpit  as  well  as  that  of  his  house.  The 
anti-British  spirit  which  still  prevailed  there  was  too  obvious 
to  pass  unobserved  by  Mr.  Faure.  Unwittingly,  he  gave 
offence  to  the  congregation  by  offering  up  prayers  for 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  It  was  to  Weenen,  however,  to 
which  his  attention  was  more  especially  directed,  for  at  that 
place  it  seems  he  was  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  for  a  time 
and  to  have  been  the  shepherd  of  a  somewhat  unruly  flock. 
He  never  reached  Weenen.    While  the  negotiations  between 
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c^p-  the  consistory  of  Pietermaritzburg  and  that  of  Weenen  were 
in  progress,  the  evil  genius  of  the  Brazilia,  in  a  manner  yet 
to  be  explained,  descended  simultaneously  upon  the  latter 
place,  and  rendered  any  measure  emanating  from  a  British 
colony,  even  when  advocated  by  Mr.  Lindley,  one  likely 
to  receive  but  scant  approval  or  encouragement.  In  the  end 
Mr.  Lindley  was  told  by  the  Weenen  consistory  that  he  was 
not  to  bring  Mr.  Faure  to  that  place.  With  this  rebuff, 
Mr.  Faure  returned  to  the  Port  and  embarked  on  the 
warship  Cleopatra  for  Simon's  Bay  on  December  10th. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  sent  to  the  Governor  a  valuable  report 
of  his  observations  and  suggestions  in  connection  with  the 
church  and  other  matters  of  Natal.1 

In  November,  1843,  perhaps  instigated  by  Mr.  Faure, 
Mr.  Lindley,  on  behalf  of  the  Natal  Boers,  presented  to 
Mr.  Cloete  a  petition  signed  by  forty  individuals  asking  that 
a  permanent  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  might 
be  appointed  at  Government  expense  as  the  people  themselves 
were  too  impoverished  to  be  able  to  provide  the  necessary 
stipend.  Even  then  there  would  be  the  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  house  for  the  minister  as  they  were  already  in  debt 
to  the  extent  of  Rds.  3,000  (,£225)  on  account  of  the  church 
building  at  Pietermaritzburg.  The  petition  was  transmitted 
to  the  Governor  who  viewed  the  matter  very  sympathetically. 
But  before  the  necessary  negotiations  and  communications 
with  Downing  Street  were  completed,  his  term  of  office 
expired  and  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  took  his  place.  In  the 
end,  Mr.  Lindley,  having  expressed  his  willingness  to  be 
received  into  and  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  was  granted  the  not  too  princely 
salary  of  .£100  per  annum  from  the  Natal  Treasury  and 
became  the  resident  clergyman  of  Pietermaritzburg. 

There  were  two  other  American  missionaries,  who,  at 
this  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to  seek  some  other 
connection  in  consequence  of  the  American  Board  being 
unable  any  longer  to  support  them.  Dr.  Adams  and  the 
Rev.  Aldin  Grout  had  already  worked  for  nine  years  among 
the  Natal  natives  and  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their 
language  and  customs,  had  been  able  to  gain  some  influence 
1  Vide  Bird's  Annals,  Vol.  II,  p.  355. 
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over  them.     Dr.  Adams,  in  fact,  had  had  a  large  and  well  CHAP. 

IV 
ordered  mission,  numbering  over  a  thousand,  at  the  Umlaas 

river.   Sir  George  Napier  hoped  to  use  these  two  missionaries 

as  a  means  of  inducing  some  at  least  of  the  large  numbers  of 

wandering  natives  to  settle  down  on  lands  which  should  be 

specially  appropriated  to  their  use  and  to  encourage  them 

to  cultivate  habits  of  industry  and  civilisation.  The  Governor's 

idea — really  suggested  by  Mr.   Faure — was  to  grant  each 

native  individual  title  to  a  few  morgen  of  land,  which  was 

to  be  unalienable  to  any  European,  and  that  churches  and 

schools  for  both  old   and  young  having  been  established, 

villages  would   thus   be  formed.      Each  village   was   to   be 

under  the  superintendence  of  a  missionary  who  was  to  be 

responsible  for  good  order,  but  who  was  to  be  invested  with 

no  power  to  enforce  law  or  punish  crime,  he  was  in  short 

to  exercise  no  other  civil  authority  than  that  derived  from 

his    own    personal   influence.      As    remuneration    for   these 

duties  the  missionaries  were  offered  £150  per  annum  each 

and  on  these  terms  the  appointments  were  confirmed  by  the 

Executive  Council  of  the  Cape  on  April  6th,    1844.     But 

nothing  came  of  this,  however.    Dr.  Adams  left  the  country 

without  taking  up  his  work  and  although  the  Rev.  A.  Grout 

did  for  a  time  endeavour  to  establish  a  mission  at  the  Tongati 

river,  he  also  left  in  about  a  year's  time. 

The  reason  for  the  somewhat  hostile  attitude  towards 
Mr.  Faure,  which  has  been  referred  to  above,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  a  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Smellekamp  stating  that  he  and 
Mr.  Ham  were  still  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  anxious  to  make 
their  way  inland  but  unable  to  do  so.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Ham 
was  received  also  by  the  Winburg  people.  Very  many  still 
believed  that  the  pertinacity  of  the  Brazilia  in  calling  at 
Natal  was  due  to  Mr.  Smellekamp  having  some  satisfactory 
message  which  was  prevented  from  reaching  them  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  authorities  at  Port  Natal.  Weenen  especially 
was  unwilling  to  receive  Mr.  Faure  while  there  was  the 
possibility  of  having  Mr.   Ham. 

The  appeal  from  Mr.  Smellekamp  resulted  in  a  small 
party  consisting  of  Gert  Rudolph,  J.  Prinsloo,  C.  Coetzee 
and  one  Bezuidenhout  setting  out  on  horseback  for  Delagoa 
VOL.  IV.  13  0 
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CI^P-  Bay.  They  left  at  the  beginning  of  December  and  reached 
Lourenco  Marques  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  when, 
at  last,  they  were  able  to  hold  unfettered  communication 
with  their  contraband  visitors.  But  the  satisfaction  they 
received  was  small  and  not  worth  the  toil  and  danger  which 
they  had  braved  to  gain  it.  The  interview  with  Smellekamp 
was  short  and  to  the  point.  He  could  only  tell  them  that 
though  the  commercial  community  of  Holland  had  every 
sympathy  with  the  Natal  Boers,  no  recognition  or  assistance 
of  any  kind  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  Government  of 
Holland.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one  of  two  alternatives 
open  to  them,  either  they  must  submit  quietly  to  British  rule 
or  they  must  move  away  beyond  the  25th  degree  of  south 
latitude.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Mr.  Smellekamp  gave  them 
any  explanation  of  his  own  action  in  fooling  them  in  the  way 
he  had  done.  Within  about  twenty-four  hours  the  party  com- 
menced the  return  journey.  It  was  disastrous.  Both  men  and 
horses  were  smitten  by  the  diseases  which  made  those  parts  so 
dangerous.  Coetzee  was  soon  dead  of  the  malaria  ;  Prinsloo 
managed  to  reach  his  home  but  died  of  the  same  disease 
within  a  fortnight  ;  Bezuidenhout  seems  to  have  recovered, 
while  the  leather-like  constitution  of  Rudolph  withstood  the 
attack  and  was  none  the  worse.     All  the  horses  died. 

This  expedition  was  of  very  great  service  to  Natal  and 
did  more  to  settle  the  minds  of  the  people  than  almost 
anything  else  could  have  done.  For  all  malcontents  now  saw 
that  they  must  either  bow  to  the  inevitable  status  quo  or 
recommence  their  wanderings  in  the  direction  of  latitude 
twenty-five.  It  facilitated  the  registration  of  farms  and  in 
other  ways  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Government  which  was  then  in  course  of  formation. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Ham's  letter,  an  expedition  set  out 
from  the  Winburg  district.  This  one  was  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  It  consisted  of  fifty  men  with  waggons,  oxen  and 
horses.  They  took  a  direction  far  too  north-easterly  and 
seem  to  have  got  into  a  region  badly  infested  with  the 
tsetse  fly,  for  we  are  told  that  they  came  across  "  a  bee 
or  wasp  the  sting  of  which  is  so  dangerous  as  to  drive 
cattle  frantic  and  in  many  instances  to  kill  them."  The 
expedition  returned  without  reaching  Delagoa  Bay. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1844  the  registration  of  all  lands  C^R 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants  was  effected  by  Mr.  Cloete.  This 
was  an  important  step  preliminary  towards  the  further 
settlement  of  the  country  and  in  view  of  the  title  deeds  which 
were  to  be  issued  by  the  Crown.  The  procedure  of  the 
Volksraad  in  the  granting  of  lands  had  not  been  character- 
ised by  that  care  and  attention  to  detail  which  were  so 
imperative  in  this  matter.  There  had  been  no  surveys, 
consequently  boundaries  were  indefinite.  The  extent  of  a 
farm  was  supposed  to  be  3,000  morgen  (6,000  acres),  but 
they  were  often  far  more  than  this  ;  for  the  population 
being  sparse  and  the  land  in  plenty,  there  was  little  fear  of 
conflicting  claims  and  the  consequent  litigation  in  going 
beyond  the  nominal  boundary.  The  Volksraad  levied  a 
quitrent  of  eighteen  shillings  on  each  of  these  farms  and  a 
fee  for  registration  and  then  issued  what  purported  to  be 
a  title  deed.  In  some  cases,  individuals  laid  claim  to  lands 
on  which  they  had  never  resided  and  which  probably  they  had 
never  seen.  To  put  all  this  on  a  more  satisfactory  and 
definite  basis,  Mr.  Cloete  made  a  tour  through  the  whole 
country  and  visited  every  claim,  investigating  not  only  its 
extent  but  the  history  of  the  claimant  in  connection  with  it. 
According  to  Section  XI  of  Sir  George  Napier's  Proclama- 
tion of  May  1 2th,  1843,  a  bona  fide  occupation  of  a  place 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Cloete  was  necessary  to  establish  a  right  to  it.1  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  this  condition  could  not  be  enforced, 
for  the  state  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property,  due  to  marauding  natives,  had  rendered 
continuous  occupation  for  that  length  of  time  impossible. 
Many  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  places  tem- 
porarily, and  to  seek  safety  in  Pietermaritzburg  or  at  some 

1  That  the  farmers  and  all  others  holding  land  within  the  district  of 
Natal  will  be  called  upon  by  the  said  Commissioner  to  make  accurate 
returns  showing  the  quantity  of  land  which  they,  or  those  from  whom  they 
derive  their  claim,  shall  have  bona  fide  occupied  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
next  before  the  arrival  of  the  said  Commissioner,  in  order  that,  after  such 
returns  should  have  been  verified  by  the  said  Commissioner,  grants  from 
the  Crown  may  be  made  to  the  several  parties,  to  such  an  extent  and  upon 
such  terms  as  Her  Majesty,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
of  the  Colony,  the  general  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  expediency 
of  raising,  in  any  just  and  equitable  manner,  such  a  land  revenue  as  may 
make  the  charge  of  supporting  the  local  government  least  burdensome 
to  her  subjects,  may  approve  of  and  impose. 
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C^P-  other  place  where  people  congregated  for  mutual  defence 
Moreover,  that  particular  period  of  twelve  months  had  been 
that  which  included  the  time  of  turmoil  in  connection 
with  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  As  a  result  of  his 
tour,  which  extended  from  January  6th  until  February  2nd, 
1844,  a  long  and  detailed  report  was  presented  to  the 
Government  by  Mr.  Cloete.  He  divided  the  claims  into 
three  classes.  Class  A  consisted  of  198  farms  which  had 
been  occupied  in  accordance  with  the  condition  prescribed 
in  the  Proclamation.  To  these  titles  could  be  granted  with- 
out further  question.  Class  B  consisted  of  173  farms, 
which  had  been  occupied  for  only  a  part  of  the  time.  But 
the  considerations  mentioned  above  weighed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  induced  him  to  admit  the  claims  in 
these  cases  also.  Class  C  consisted  of  66  farms  which  had 
been  purchased  from  previous  owners,  but  which  the 
purchasers  had  at  no  time  occupied.  The  claims  to  these 
were  "  not  entitled  to  favourable  consideration."  In 
addition  to  all  these  there  were  120  cases  where  people  had 
been  granted  title  deeds  to  lands  by  the  Volksraad  on  the 
payment  of  fees  for  inspection  and  registration,  but  on  which 
lands  they  had  not  resided  or  attempted  any  cultivation. 
To  these  also  the  Secretary  could  not  admit  any  claim. 
But  he  was  willing  to  allow  the  individuals  to  be  re-imbursed 
to  the  extent  of  five  pounds  as  compensation  for  the  sums  they 
had  paid  to  the  Volksraad. 

Lord  Stanley  considered  that  the  usual  grant  of  3,000 
morgen  (6,000  acres)  was  far  too  large.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  half  of  that,  viz.,  3,000  acres,  was  more  reasonable  and 
recommended  this  reduction,  unless,  as  he  tells  the  Governor, 
"  you  should  be  deliberately  of  opinion  that  this  would  be 
likely  to  produce  a  renewed  emigration  of  the  Boers."1 
The  quitrent  on  these  smaller  grants  was  to  be  £2  10s. 
instead  of  the  Volks'-aad's  18s.  for  the  double  grant.  Fur- 
ther, he  decided  that  on  payment  of  £50,  a  deed  of  grant 
should  be  issued  to  each  holder  of  3,000  acres,  which  sum 
should  include  the  expense  of  survey  and  the  redemption 
of  the  burgher  tax  of  18s 

1  The  Governor  did  think  so,  these  "A"  farms  were  therefore  left 
at  6,000  acres. 
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The  decisions  of  course  could  not  be  known  in   Natal  CHAP. 

IV. 
until  some  time  after  Mr    Cloete's  visit.     In  the  meantime, 

though — with  a  few  exceptions — all  had  willingly  registered 
their  farms  and  afforded  the  information  required,  yet  there 
was  considerable  misgiving  as  to  what  would  happen. 
Perhaps  the  more  so  as  the  land-speculator  had  made  his 
appearance  and  foreshadowed  by  his  discrimination  of  the 
nature  of  the  holdings  he  was  prepared  to  buy,  no  less  than 
by  his  disposition  to  leave  others  severely  alone,  the  probable 
result  of  Mr.  Cloete's  investigations. 

The  apprehension  and  fear  in  connection  with  these 
land  questions  contributed  largely  to  the  unrest  which  pre- 
vailed in  Natal  during  the  year  1844.  There  was,  however, 
a  still  greater  reason  for  the  unsettled  state  in  which  the 
people  found  themselves  ;  this  was  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  was  to  be  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  with 
regard  to  the  future  rule  of  the  country.  As  matters  stood, 
there  was  practically  no  government.  The  Volksraad  was 
existing  merely  on  sufferance.  Its  actions  were  watched 
by  Major  Smith,  who  could  and  did,  almost  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  veto  any  measure  of  which  he  disapproved. 
It  seemed  to  the  people  as  if  they  were  being  prevented  from 
managing  their  own  affairs,  while  the  power  which  was 
restraining  them  was  taking  no  steps  to  introduce  a  better 
order  of  things.  The  time — perhaps  necessary — which 
the  British  Government  was  taking  to  formulate  its  plans 
was  so  long,  that  the  idea  was  gaining  ground  that,  after 
all,  Natal  was  to  be  abandoned  and  left  again  entirely  to  the 
Boers,  as  it  had  been  in  1839 — a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  by  the  majority  of  them.  Signs  of  impatience 
and  disposition  to  revolt  manifested  themselves  early  in 
December,  1843,  when  a  member  of  the  Raad  for  Weenen 
proposed  that  the  troops  should  be  ordered  to  quitPieter- 
maritzburg.  Weenen,  more  to  the  north  and  further  re- 
moved from  official  control,  seems  to  have  been  the  rendez- 
vous for  malcontents  and  all  those  who  were  disposed  to 
plot  and  plan  against  the  new  regime.  Major  Smith  at  this 
time  received  information  that  at  that  place  a  meeting  was 
held  at  which  was  advocated  a  general  outbreak  in  which 
Panda  was  to  be  asked  to  assist  by  attacking  the  natives  at 
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CHAP.  Port  Natal  who  were  under  British  protection,  an  enterprise 
which  would  not  have  been  distasteful  to  him.  Nothing, 
however,  resulted  from  this.  A  further  sign  of  the  time 
was  the  reports  of  the  movements  of  Boers  into  camps  on 
the  lands  between  Pietermaritzburg  and  Weenen  and  their 
collecting  all  the  available  powder  and  lead  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  country  altogether.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  but  that  influence  from  beyond  the  Drakensberg  was 
operating. 

Strange  to  say,  that  while  dissatisfaction  with  British 
rule  was  so  rife  in  Natal  and  many  were  going  as  far  as  they 
dared  to  throw  it  off,  a  deputation  arrived  in  Pietermaritzburg 
from  the  Boers  at  the  Riet  river,  Winburg  district,  asking  on 
behalf  of  265  people  who  had  signed  a  petition  to  that 
effect,  to  be  taken  under  British  control  and  protection. 
"  Convinced  of  the  liberal  arrangements  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,"  they  said,  "  we  are  inclined  and  ready  to  submit 
ourselves  to  Her  Majesty's  authority."  Mr.  Cloete  regarded 
this  as  a  great  triumph  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  was  in 
no  small  measure  elated  at  the  success  of  his  mission  in 
Natal.  But  there  was  more  behind  it  than  Mr.  Cloete  saw. 
The  people  who  expressed  themselves  as  so  anxious  to 
obtain  this  boon  were  in  difficulties  with  Adam  Kok  and  the 
Griquas.  To  have  acceded  to  this  request  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  declaring  that  country  British  territory — 
a  further  extension  of  the  British  dominions,  against  which 
the  Government  had  so  steadfastly  set  its  face.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  nothing  came  of  it.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  missive  of  a  far  less  doubtful  character  arrived  from  the 
trans-Drakensberg  Boers,  one  which  diluted  somewhat 
Mr.  Cloete's  triumph  of  justice  and  humanity.  It  was 
dated  from  Potchefstroom  on  April  10th,  1844,  and  was 
addressed  to  the  Volksraad,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

'  Gentlemen, — We  the  undersigned  Representatives  of 
the  Burgher  Senate  at  Potchefstroom,  hereby  declare  that 
we  do  not  consider  ourselves  under  a  certain  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Col.  Cloete,  by  reason  of  its  having  taken  place 
without  our  knowledge.  We  are  neither  willing  to  enter 
into  any  negotiations  whatever  with  Her  Majesty.  We 
consider  ourselves  free  and  independent  and  will  proceed 
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with  our  government.     Trusting  that  no  one  shall  interfere  ^HAP. 
&  ■  o  iv. 

with  us.  And  our  Social  Burgher  Government  extends  to 
the  fall  of  the  Great  River."  Signed  by  J.  D.  van  Coller, 
as  President  and  23  others  (including  A.  H.  Potgieter). 

The  suspense  in  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  might  have  been  less  painful  had  these  unhappy 
people  not  been  harassed  by  the  scourge  which  had  driven 
them  from  Cape  Colony  in  the  first  place,  namely,  the  depre- 
dations by  natives  coupled  with  the  difficulties  placed  in  the 
way  of  recovering  their  property.  At  this  time  the  Bushmen 
and  others  who  were  haunting  the  more  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses of  the  Drakensberg  made  frequent  forays  upon  the 
cattle,  and  seem  in  so  many  cases  to  have  eluded  capture. 
To  remedy  this  Mr.  Cloete  suggested  that  a  military  post 
should  be  established  in  those  parts,  but  neither  Major  Smith 
nor  Sir  George  Napier  would  approve  of  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  one  such  post  could  have  been  of  much  use  in 
so  rugged  and  extended  a  country.  In  many  cases,  loss  of 
cattle  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  For  the  animals  appear  to  have  been  allowed 
to  wander  to  considerable  distances,  probably  miles,  and 
for  days  to  have  remained  uncollected  and  uncounted. 
They  were  thus  a  temptation  to  wandering  natives. 

A  further  and  constant  source  of  alarm  was  the  large 
number  of  Zulus  who  continued  to  pour  into  Natal  from  the 
north.  Numerous  complaints  were  sent  to  the  Volksraad. 
That  august  body  could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
Major  Smith,  and  he  was  opposed  to  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  commando. 

This  Volksraad  was  in  reality  too  "  British  '  for  the 
liking  of  the  majority.  A  change  in  its  personnel  might 
mean  a  change  of  native  policy  and  the  introduction  of 
measures  which  were  considered  more  in  accordance  with 
the  necessity  of  the  time.  An  apparent  opportunity  for  such 
a  change  was  not  far  distant.  In  September,  1844,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  a  new  Volksraad  was  to 
be  elected.  The  more  republican  part  of  the  population 
determined  to  put  in  such  members  as  were  of  their  own 
way  of  thinking,  and  in  due  course  those  whom  they  chose 
were  prepared  to  take  their  seats.     On  September  2nd  the 
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C^£P'  retiring  Volksraad  and  prospective  new  members,  together 
with  an  excited  public,  met  at  the  Court  House  in  Pieter- 
maritzburg.  According  to  the  correct  procedure,  the  retiring 
President,  in  this  case  Mr.  Otto,  had  to  swear  in  the  new 
members  before  vacating  his  own  place.  On  this  occasion, 
with  one  exception,  all  the  new  members  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  consider  themselves  British  subjects  and  had  been  no 
parties  to  the  treaty  with  Col.  Cloete.  The  President 
refused  to  admit  them  and  as  far  as  the  consequent  noise 
and  riot  permitted,  he  declared,  though  illegally,  that  the 
old  members  should  remain  in  office.  The  noisy  proceedings 
lasted  throughout  the  day,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  the  next.  Major  Smith  had  been  wide  awake  to  the 
whole  movement,  and  was  prepared  for  eventualities.  He 
was,  with  his  soldiers,  at  Fort  Napier  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  place  of  the  meeting.  The  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  3rd  did  not  last  long.  The  President  read 
a  letter  from  Major  Smith,  stating  that  as  there  had  been  a 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  he  could 
not  recognise  the  Volksraad  as  an  official  body,  and  would 
not  permit  them  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community  by 
acting  in  that  capacity ;  their  conduct  in  this  instance 
being  directly  at  variance  with  the  Seventh  Article  of  the 
Proclamation  of  May  12th,  1843.1  In  the  end  the  old 
Volksraad  continued  in  office.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  day 
a  committee  of  the  Volksraad  met  and,  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  appeasing  the  unsuccessful  candidates  and  their  supporters 
and  retrieving  their  own  popularity,  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  all  natives  who  had  entered  Natal  since  the 
arrival  of  the  British  troops  should  have  fourteen  days' 
notice  to  return  to  the  place  whence  they  came,  and  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance  to  be  driven  back  by  force.  A 
letter  was  written  to  Major  Smith  seeking  his  co-operation, 
though  they  must  have  known  they  would  not  receive  it. 

1  VII.  That,  pending  the  promulgation  of  such  definitive  arrange- 
ments as  Her  Majesty  may  be  pleased  hereafter  to  sanction  and  establish, 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  district  of  Natal  will  not  be  interfered  with 
so  long  as  nothing  is  attempted  under  colour  thereof  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  any  of  the  Provisions  of  this  Proclamation  or  of  any  of  the  Provisions  of 
the  Act  of  the  6th  and  7th  William  IV,  cap.  57  .  .  . 
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In  reply,  he  "  pointed  out  to  them  the  commotion  into  which  c^p- 
the  country  was  likely  to  be  thrown  by  attempting  a  measure 
of  such  magnitude,  even  supposing  it  were  possible  to  de- 
termine which  natives  ought  to  be  expelled  and  to  carry 
out  what  they  decided."  He  counselled  waiting  until  the 
permanent  government  which  was  then  in  course  of  formation 
was  established,  when  the  question  of  the  proper  location 
of  the  natives  would  receive  due  consideration.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  Volksraad  determined  to  adhere  to 
their  resolution  and  appointed  one,  D.  Pretorius,  a  black- 
smith, as  commandant  to  commence  proceedings.  On 
hearing  of  this,  Major  Smith  peremptorily  forbade  any 
such  step,  but  knowing  full  well  that  the  many  complaints 
of  the  people  were  not  without  foundation,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  prevent  the  natives  from  moving  from 
place  to  place,  though  he  could  not  turn  them  out  of  the 
country.  In  the  end  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  the 
Volksraad  modified  their  resolution  to  that  of  warning  the 
natives  to  move  and  in  the  event  of  refusal  to  place  the 
matter  in  Major  Smith's  hands.  But  all  the  same,  one 
expedition  in  defiance  of  this  did  go  out — and  met  with  a 
fatality.  A  party  of  fifteen  men  crossed  the  Tugela  in 
chasing  out  a  number  of  Zulus,  when  a  young  man  named 
van  Coller  followed  up  a  native  into  a  secluded  glen.  The 
native  turned  and  assegaied  him,  but  was  shot  in  the  act. 
Van  Coller  died  shortly  afterwards. 

In  April,  Mr.  Cloete  completed  his  duties  in  Natal  and 
left  for  Cape  Town.  Although  there  was  yet  much  to  be 
done  towards  the  complete  settlement  of  the  country,  he 
certainly  left  it  in  greater  tranquillity  than  he  found  it. 
This  undoubtedly  must  be  ascribed  largely  to  his  own  warm 
sympathy  for,  and  his  better  knowledge  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  agencies  more  likely  to  produce  lasting  good  than 
the  cold  unswerving  military  methods  of  Major  Smith. 
In  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Faure  and  Lindley,  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  pardons  for  J.  Prinsloo, 
J.J.  Burger  and  Mr.  van  Breda,  now  advocates  of  the  British 
cause,  whose  goodwill  and  co-operation  were  of  great  value. 
In  short,  while  Major  Smith  really  did  little  more  than 
hold  the  position  and  keep  the  people  in  awe  until  British 
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CHAP.  ruie  could  be  established,  Mr.  Cloete  softened  their  asperities 
and  paved  the  way  for  its  willing  acceptance.  On  his 
approaching  departure  he  was  presented  with  an  address, 
in  which  he  was  thanked  for  his  kindness  and  politeness. 
"  We  shall  sustain,"  they  said,  '  the  hope  that  we  shall 
again  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  Honour  among  us 
in  an  official  capacity,  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  reap, 
as  we  have  already  done,  the  harvest  of  your  abilities  and 
your  affection  for  us."  The  document  was  signed  by 
sixteen  persons.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  names 
were  those  of  Pietermaritzburg  people,  and  that  those  of 
Weenen  and  the  republican  party  were  conspicuously 
absent.  Mr.  Cloete  reached  Cape  Town  in  May.  The 
total  cost  of  his  mission  was  £1,623  18s.  ofd.  In  October, 
Major  Smith  received,  in  Natal,  the  sword  of  honour  which 
had  been  subscribed  for  by  his  admirers  in  Cape  Colony. 

As  the  year  1844  drew  to  a  close,  all  concerned  in  Natal, 
except  perhaps  those  in  the  highest  official  circles,  grew 
more  and  more  weary  of  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the 
British  Government  in  regard  to  the  country.  Even  in 
Cape  Town  the  question  was  a  matter  of  some  concern. 
In  June  of  that  year  the  commercial  community  addressed 
to  the  Colonial  Government  a  memorial  signed  by  160 
names  praying  that  in  default  of  a  proper  civil  government 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  might  be  permitted  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases.  They  averred  that  for 
want  of  proper  legal  tribunals,  Natal  had  become  the  resort 
of  persons  of  exceptionable  character  who  fled  thither  to 
avoid  payment  of  their  just  debts  and  to  escape  deserved 
punishment.  In  answer,  the  petitioners  got  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  that  of  being  told  that  they  must  confine 
their  dealings  to  cash  and  barter  transactions  or  await  the 
legal  creation  of  competent  courts. 

By  January  6th,  1845,  the  patience  of  the  Volksraad 
was  well-nigh  exhausted,  for  on  that  date  they  also  felt 
constrained  to  address  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  on  the 
situation.  "  It  is  now  two  years  and  six  months  ago,"  they 
said,  "  that  the  agreement  between  ourselves  and  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Cloete  was  concluded,  by  which  the  final  disposal 
of  our  lands,  the  measures  for  the  location  of  the  natives, 
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and    the    regulations    respecting    our    future    government  CI?^P- 
were     referred     to     Her     Majesty's     Government.     Eleven 
months  were  passing  in  anxious  expectation,  not  knowing 
what  would  be  conceded  to  us  as  lawful  property  in  lands, 
when    Mr.    Commissioner    Cloete    arrived    here    and    threw 
little   more   light   on   the   subject   than   we   previously   had. 
Sixteen    months    have    now    passed    since    we    placed    His 
Honour  in  possession  of  a  detailed  statement  of  our  wishes, 
having  been  invited  thereto  by  Proclamation  of  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  George  Napier,  dated   12th  May,   1843  ;    and  yet- 
we  are  up  to  this  moment  left  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
least  particular  of  the  resolves  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
— not  only  in  respect  of  our  properties,  but  likewise  of  all 
other     necessary     arrangements.     This     infant     settlement, 
which  requires  every  encouragement,  has  thereby  suffered 
more  than  your  Excellency  may  be  aware  of  ;    and  instead 
of  the  cultivation  and  population  thereof  increasing,  both 
have  retrograded  in  such  a  degree  that  we  shortly  anticipate 
a  total  abandonment  of  it  by  the  agriculturists  ;    and  the 
general  discontent  and  suspicion  which  have  been  created 
by  that  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Government  are  so  rapidly 
increasing  that  we  hope   Your   Excellency  will  pardon   us 
when  we  take  the  liberty  as  in  duty  bound  to  assure  Your 
Excellency    that    the    injurious     consequences    which    we 
shortly  anticipate  will  be  unavoidable,  unless  Your  Excellency 
shall   be   pleased   to   acquaint  us,   for  general  information, 
with  so  much  of  Her  Majesty's  decision  as  may  have  the 
effect  of  holding  forth  some  well-founded  hope  or  expectation 
by  which  contentment,  confidence,  and  submission  may  be 
restored,   and   an   encouragement  given   to   those  who   im- 
patiently  abide  the   moment  when   they  shall  be  enabled 
to    commence   their   labours,    not   only   for   the   support   of 
themselves,  but  also  for  the  general  well-being." 

Although  from  the  above,  it  might  seem  that  the  people 
of  Natal  had  a  real  grievance  against  the  British  Government, 
that  their  affairs  had  been  pigeon-holed  with  callous  dis- 
regard, and  that  after  all  this  interference  in  their  affairs 
they  were  in  the  end  to  be  left  worse  off  than  at  first,  yet,  had 
they  known  what  had  actually  been  taking  place  in  the 
Colonial  Office  and  realised  that  under  any  circumstances 
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CHAP,  considerable  time  was  necessary  for  bringing  about  what 
was  contemplated,  they  would  have  seen  that  the  blame  on 
Her  Majesty's  ministers,  which  was  to  be  inferred  from  the 
above  letter,  was  not  justified.  Little  of  a  definite  nature 
could  have  been  done  until  the  Government  was  in  possession 
of  the  result  of  Mr.  Cloete's  investigations,  which  were  to 
form  the  basis  of  action,  and  these  were  not  completed 
until  late  in  1844.  For  some  time  previously,  however, 
Sir  George  Napier's  reports,  as  well  as  what  Mr.  Cloete 
had  already  accomplished,  must  have  occupied  considerably 
the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Office,  for  on  May  25th  of  that 
year  Lord  Stanley  was  able  to  send  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 
a  lengthy  despatch  containing  the  essentials  of  the  final 
arrangements.  This  must  have  reached  Cape  Town  in 
August.  On  October  12th  the  Attorney-General  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  Major  Smith,  who  did  not  seem  to  think 
proper  to  acquaint  the  Volksraad  or  people  with  it — hence 
the  tone  of  the  above  letter. 

According  to  this  despatch,  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
after  mature  consideration,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
though  in  all  judicial,  financial  and  executive  matters 
Natal  might  be  separate  from  Cape  Colony,  the  legislative 
power  was  to  be  vested  in  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  through 
whose  hands  all  communications  from  Natal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  were  to  pass.  There  was  to 
be  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  was  to  be  aided  and  advised 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  five  members.  The  judicial 
authority  in  matters  civil  and  criminal  was  given  to  a  single 
judge,  who  was  to  hold  courts  alternatively  in  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  Port  Natal,  and  Weenen,  but  appeals  from  his  de- 
cisions might  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Cape  Town 

In  the  cases  of  local  government,  these  were  to  take 
the  forms  most  acceptable  to  the  people  and  might  vary 
with  their  habits  and  language.  Pietermaritzburg  being 
essentially  Dutch,  might  have  restored  the  old  system  of 
Landdrost  and  Heemraden — an  institution  to  which  they 
had  been  so  wedded  in  the  early  days  of  the  Cape.  Port 
Natal,  on  the  other  hand,  might,  if  the  inhabitants  of  more 
English  views  chose,  have  a  municipal  organisation. 

The  tone  of  the  despatch  indicated  a  sincere  desire  and 
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intention  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  the  utmost.  c^p- 
But,    as   might   be   expected,   the   decisions   in    connection 
with  the  land  grants  gave  anything  but  satisfaction,  and  led 
to  what  Lord   Stanley  was  anxious  to  avoid,  namely,  the 
further  trekking  from  Natal. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  above  despatch,  the  long- 
looked-for  steps  in  connection  with  Natal  were  taken.  May 
3 1  ST,  1 844,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  date  in  Natal  history, 
for  on  that  day  was  signed  atWestminster  the  LETTERS  PATENT 
for  the  Annexation  of  the  District  of  Natal  to  the 
Settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  an 
Act  of  Union  which  in  a  measure  foreshadowed  a  greater 
one  which  was  effected  on  another  May  31st,  sixty-six 
years  later.  "  Now  know  ye  that  We,  of  our  special  grace, 
certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion  have  annexed,  and  do 
hereby  annex  the  said  district  of  Natal  to  Our  said  Settlement 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  part  and  portion  thereof." 
Thus  Natal  became  a  British  Settlement. 

This  very  important  document  must  have  reached  Cape 
Town  in  August,  or  about  the  time  when  the  Volksraad 
was  quarrelling  over  the  oath.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  Natal  people  to  know  what  was  to  happen, 
and  the  declamation  of  the  Press  against  the  apparently 
culpable  delay  of  the  British  Government,  it  was  not  until 
August  2 1st,  1845,  fourteen  months  after  it  had  been  signed, 
that  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  promulgated  it  by  public 
Proclamation.  In  the  meantime,  the  continued  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  land  grants  was  increasing  the  disposition 
of  the  people  to  abandon  Natal  altogether  and  to  trek  to 
the  north.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  realised  this,  and,  as 
if  to  attempt  some  policy  of  pacification  which  might  keep 
them  in  the  country,  he  appointed,  on  February  17th 
1845,  a  Surveyor-General  and  small  staff  to  proceed  to 
Natal  and  to  commence  the  preliminary  measurements 
forthwith.  W.  Stanger,  M.D.,  was  the  gentleman  to  whom 
this  important  work  was  entrusted.  The  party  left  Cape 
Town  on  March  12th,  and  arrived  in  Natal  as  an  indication 
that  there  was  a  real  intention  to  do  something.  But  it 
was  not  a  very  impressive  indication,  for  according  to  the 
Pietermaritzburg  paper,  the  Natalier,oi  April  25th,  "  up  to 
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CHAP.  this  ^ay  nothing  has  been  done."  They  had  heard  from 
Dr.  Stanger  himself  of  his  appointment,  but  nothing  official 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Volksraad. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  apparently 
startling  rapidity  with  which  proclamations  were  issued  and 
new  officials  were  appointed  left  no  doubt  that  at  last  Natal 
was  to  have  a  well-ordered  Government.  On  August  29th, 
1845,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  able  to  write  to  Col.  Hare, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Eastern  Province,  in 
Grahamstown,  and  tell  him  that  the  Civil  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Martin  West,  of  that  place  had  been  appointed  the  first 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal.  This  appointment  was  soon 
followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Advocate  H.  Cloete  as  the  recorder 
or  judge,  thus  complying  with  the  wish  of  the  people  to  see 
him  among  them  again  in  an  official  capacity.  Further, 
Mr.  Donald  Moodie,  the  author  of  "  Moodie's  Records," 
was  made  Secretary  to  the  new  Government,  and  Mr. 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  afterwards  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Natal  natives, 
went  as  diplomatic  Agent.  To  these  may  be  added  Mr 
William  Harding  as  Crown  Prosecutor.  Whatever  unwis- 
dom had  been  manifest  in  other  connections,  there  was 
certainly  none  in  the  choice  of  the  first  officers  who  were 
called  upon  to  administer  the  Natal  government.  Their 
names  are  honoured  to  this  day. 

On  August  2 1st,  two  proclamations  were  issued  ;  one 
defining  the  boundaries  of  Natal  such  as  we  see  them 
at  present  ;  the  other  declaring  that  although  these  bound- 
aries have  been  thus  defined,  Her  Majesty  does  not  thereby 
renounce  her  rightful  and  sovereign  authority  over  those 
of  her  subjects  who  choose  to  reside  beyond  them,  that  if  they 
are  guilty  of  any  crime,  they  are  still  within  the  reach  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  6  and  7  of  William  IV,  cap  57  (the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Punishment  Bill).  And  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  within  the  Colony  itself,  on  October  16th, 
was  issued  the  Ordinance  "  For  erecting  a  District  Court 
in  the  District  of  Natal  " — a  long  document  consisting  of 
thirty-nine  sections.  An  Ordinance  "  For  establishing  the 
Roman-Dutch  Law  in  and  for  the  District  of  Natal  "  had 
been  issued  the  previous  August  27th. 
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After  over  three  and  a  half  years'  exile  in  Natal,  Major  CIlfp- 
Smith  with  his  detachment  of  the  27th  Regiment  embarked 
on  the  Pilot  on  August  9th  for  Simon's  Bay.  On  the  pre- 
vious day,  Col.  E.  Boyes  with  the  45th  arrived  and  took 
military  possession  of  the  place.  All  these  preliminaries 
may  be  regarded  as  so  much  preparation  for  the  new 
Government  staff.  On  December  4th,  1845,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Martin  West,  with  his  officials,  arrived  at  Port 
Natal  and  was  enthusiastically  received.  On  the  12th, 
he  reached  Pietermaritzburg,  the  seat  of  his  government, 
when  after  further  welcome  and  addresses  from  the  in- 
habitants, the  Recorder  and  Lieut. -Governor  swore  each 
other  in.  Thus  British  government  in  Natal  was  at  length 
established. 

It  is  significant  that  almost  in  the  first  despatch  he  sent 
to  the  Governor  at  the  Cape,  viz.,  on  December  15th,  he 
stated  that  he  thought  he  would  have  to  ask  for  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  troops  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  depre- 
dations by  the  natives,  especially  the  Bushmen,  upon  the 
farmers.  And  later,  on  April  27th,  1846,  he  says  that  there 
had  been  so  much  migration  away  from  the  country  that 
as  far  as  the  Dutch  were  concerned  there  was  not  much 
reason  for  retaining  possession  of  Natal,  that  there  must  be 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  natives  in  the  country,  and  still 
they  were  coming. 


CHAPTER  V 

DEVELOPMENTS   OF   THE   PERIOD    1 838   TO    1 846 

CHAP.  jT  is  necessary  to  return  now  to  the  affairs  of  the  Cape 
Colony  in  1838.  That  year  saw  the  new  Governor,  Sir 
George  Napier,  plunge  into  the  political  turmoil  which  was 
the  consequence  of  the  well-meant  but  injudicious  native 
policy  on  the  part  of  those  in  England.  Good  people  who, 
from  want  of  Eastern  Province  experience,  could  not 
realise  the  condition  of  life  in  those  parts,  were  unable 
to  judge  dispassionately  the  provocation  under  which 
all  were  suffering.  After  the  departure  of  Captain 
Stockenstrom,  Sir  George  Napier  found  himself  left  with  the 
legacy  of  trouble  and  difficulty  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  the  result  of  that  great  man's  treaty  with  the  Kaffirs. 
Equally  ignorant  of  Cape  Colonial  circumstances  as  those 
who  sent  him  out,  he  came  determined  to  support  the 
Glenelg-Stockenstrom  policy  and  to  believe  that  barbarians 
could  be  expected  to  understand  and  recognise  the  moral 
obligations  of  promises  and  treaties  as  would  civilised 
nations.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  actual  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  real  state  of  affairs  gradually  tore  the  film  from 
his  eyes,  and  in  the  end  he  declared  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  he  was  called  upon  to  enforce  shocked 
our  sense  of  natural  justice  and  were  unsupported  by  any 
considerations  of  sound  policy.  Writing  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  September  21st,  1840,  he  stated  that  the 
Sto     enstrom  treaty  had  utterly  failed. 

Gloomy  and  foreboding  as  those  years  in  the  Eastern 
Province  nearly  always  were,  the  time  of  Sir  George  Napier's 
arrival  was  even  more  so.  The  Dutch  farmers,  as  has  been 
shown,  were  seeking  relief  and  hoping  for  happier  times  by 
abandoning  their  homes  and  braving  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
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culties  of  the  far  North  and  East.  The  Kaffirs,  most  probably  C^IAR 
mistaking  the  ultra  consideration  which  was  shown  them 
for  foolishness  or  fear,  became  more  and  more  daring  and 
insolent  until,  a  few  years  afterwards,  they  brought  about 
another  war — a  contingency  which  all  along  was  foreseen 
by  the  Colonists.  Added  to  this  there  was  the  danger  of 
the  new  Keiskamma-Chumie  military  line  of  defence, 
which  had  been  selected  by  Captain  Stockenstrom,  but  which 
was  declared  by  Sir  George  Napier  to  be  the  worst  which 
could  have  been  adopted.  Further,  a  penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish  policy  was  depriving  the  Colony  of  some  of  its 
already  too  small  military  force.  The  98th  Regiment  had 
left  in  1837.  But  in  April,  1839,  a  battalion  of  the  91st 
regiment  arrived  at  the  Cape,  and  Sir  G.  Napier  was  then 
able  to  station  1,800  soldiers  on  the  border. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Hottentot  Corps,  the  great  Stocken- 
strom-Campbell  libel  case  and  the  several  petitions  from  the 
Dutch  burghers  for  protection  from  murder  and  robbery 
by  Kaffirs,  were  some  of  the  incidents  during  his  first  year 
of  office,  which  must  have  indicated  to  the  new  Governor 
that,  in  taking  his  high  office  in  this  Colony,  he  had  not 
fallen  upon  a  sinecure. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  country  was  recovering 
from  the  set-back  of  1835,  and  some  real  progress  in  its 
development  was  being  made.  The  loss  of  about  £40,000 
per  annum  of  Kaffirland  trade,  due  to  the  working  of  the 
treaty,  was  to  some  extent  balanced  by  the  increasing 
production  and  exportation  of  wool,  an  enterprise  which 
commenced  in  18271  ;  military  posts  were  becoming  town- 
ships, and  new  and  good  roads  were  in  course  of  construction. 
Besides  the  development  of  its  physical  capabilities,  educa- 
tional reform  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  churches 
were  advancing  the  Colony  morally.  In  December,  1838, 
elapsed  the  four  years  during  which  the  slaves  had  been 
indentured  as  apprentices  preparatory  to  gaining  their 
entire  freedom,  and  thus  was  effected  the  final  stage  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Cape  Colony. 

1  In  1838,  the  value  of  wool  exported  from  the  Eastern  Province  was 
.£26,627  ;  in  1839,  £30,190  ;  in  1840,  £45,985.  The  export  of  wine  and 
brandy  during  these  years  decreased,  being  for  1838,  ^102,583  ;  for  1839, 
£96.995  and  for  1840,  ^78,533. 

VOL.   IV.  14  ? 
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CHAP.         The  need  for  reform  in  matters  of  education  had  occupied 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Colony  during 
the  years  previous  to   1838.     The  names  of  Stockenstrom, 
Fairbairn,  Godlonton,  Col.  Bell,  the  Colonial  Secretary  and 
Sir  Benjamin   Durban,   are  among  those  which  stand   out 
prominently  in   this   connection.     Education  on  the  whole 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb.     The  schools  of  the  time  might  be 
divided   roughly  into  three   classes  :     the   Government  free 
schools    attended  by  both  black  and  white  ;    semi-private 
schools,    which   received    some    Government   grant   for   the 
maintenance  of  a  teacher  ;    and  private  schools  which  were 
supported    entirely    by    subscriptions    and    the    higher    fees 
paid   by  those  who   could   afford   them.     The   Government 
free    schools    were    managed    by    a    District    Commission, 
consisting  of  the  Civil  Commissioner  and  some  of  the  more 
prominent  people,  with,  perhaps,  the  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  or   Episcopal   English   Church.     The  teacher  in 
most  cases  was  a  man  of  doubtful  learning  and  capability. 
These  were  the  poor  schools  of  the  country,  and  being  sup- 
ported entirely  by  Government,  all  children,  black  and  white, 
had  free  entrance  to  them,   and,   regardless  of  colour,   all 
mixed  in  the  same  classes.     Any  attempt  at  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  races  met  with  the  frowns  of  the 
Government.     For  instance,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  writing 
in  1827  to  the  school  of  Albany  in  answer  to  a  question  which 
had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  separation  of  blacks  from 
whites,    said,    "  the    Lieut. -Governor    is    not    aware   of   the 
distinction  alluded  to  by  you  between  white  and  coloured 
children  being  observed  in  any  other  of  the  free  schools  of 
this  Colony,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  if  possible 
be  avoided."     And  later  in  the  same  year,  "  Mr.  Howard's1 
report  is  unsatisfactory  ;    he  shows  thirty  admissions  to  the 
school   and    out   of  that   number  there   is   only   one   name 
which  seems  to  belong  to  the  class  of  slaves  and  Hottentots." 
Even   long    after   this    date,    namely   in    1840,    when    some 
educational  reform  had  taken  place,  we  read  under  "  educa- 
tion "  in  the  Government  report  on  the  state  of  the  Colony 
for  that  year,  "  But  no  branch  of  the  Colonial  Government 
has  made  such  gratifying  progress  as  education.     At  first 
1  Mr.  Howard  was  one  of  the  1820  settlers  who  became  a  schoolmaster. 
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there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  prejudice  CHAP, 
of  admitting  coloured  children  to  the  schools  on  terms  of 
equality  with  whites,  but  this  prejudice  is  disappearing 
and  will  in  a  short  time  be  forgotten."  In  connection  with 
Swellendam,  Dr.  Innes  says  "  the  view  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  colour  appears  to  be  greatly  modified.  Instead 
of  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  coloured  children,  as  on 
former  occasions,  they  express  a  wish  that  children  who  have 
made  progress  in  the  coloured  school  may  be  induced  to 
enter  the  Government  school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
instruction  in  those  branches  which  are  not  taught  in  the 
other,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  some  twelve  or  fourteen  children 
of  European  extraction  attending  the  coloured  school  and 
going  to  the  several  classes  without  distinction." 

The  system  of  education  obtaining  in  these  free  schools 
was  that  known  as  the  "  Lancastrian,"  adopted,  so  we  are 
told,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  different 
religious  tenets  of  the  parents.  But  the  "  Bell  "  system 
was  introduced  later. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  case  of  the  free  school  at 
Bathurst,  the  Government  expenditure  on  these  places 
was  not  lavish,  and  was  under  the  carefully  scrutinising  eye 
of  the  Civil  Commissioner  and  Resident  Magistrate  of  the 
District.1  For  in  November,  1828,  that  school,  after  due 
representation,  was  permitted  to  incur  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  expenditure  sufficiently  generous  to  cover  the  cost 
of  two  reams  of  foolscap,  six  black-lead  pencils,  one  piece 
of  india-rubber,  and  two  bottles  of  ink  ! 

The  semi-private  schools  were  those  where  the  whole  or 

1  In  Grahamstown,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  Mr.  Blair 
the  teacher,  the  Resident  Magistrate  (then  known  as  Landdrost)  seems 
to  have  had  some  share  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Mr.  Blair, 
from  all  accounts,  had  a  difficult  time  with  his  British  Settler  youth.  Two 
of  them,  more  depraved  than  the  rest,  actually  went  the  length  of  calling 
out  "Hot  Pies"  and  "Hot  Cross  Buns"  during  the  Scripture  lesson, 
and  thus  brought  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  Major  Dundas,  the  Landd- 
rost, before  whom  they  had  to  appear.  Mr.  Blair  himself,  according  to 
his  instructions,  was  not  permitted  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  But 
he  seems  to  have  done  so  once — only  once.  Having  inflicted  personal 
chastisement  on  a  certain  youth,  he  was  visited  unceremoniously  \>y  the 
mother,  a  stalwart  muscular  Amazonian.  With  bare  arms  and  clenched 
fists,  she  burst  into  the  schoolroom  (in  the  small  yellow  house  still  standing 
in  the  High  Street  of  Grahamstown)  and  so  ill-treated  the  mild  Mr,  Blair, 
that  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Grahamstown  and  confer  the  blessing 
of  his  instruction  on  the  less  dangerous   Cradock. 
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CHAP.  part  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  was  paid  by  the  Government, 
but  where  all  else  had  to  be  provided  by  subscribers  and  the 
fees  which  were  paid.  Perhaps  one  well-wisher  would  give 
or  lend  his  house,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Niland  of  Salem, 
who,  in  1829,  offered  his  house  with  glebe  for  seven  years, 
or  at  Swellendam  where  £50  per  annum  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription to  augment  a  Government  grant  sufficiently  to 
procure  a  teacher  of  better  standing  than  the  average.  In 
some  of  these  schools  a  clergyman  or  church  clerk  was  the 
self-sacrificing  and  untiring  teacher — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Edgar,  who  "  has  taught  his  Parochial  School  for 
several  years,  partly  from  the  want  of  any  other  teacher  and 
partly  to  apply  the  salary  which  he  receives  in  that  capacity 
to  pay  off  the  debts  of  his  church  !  I  know  of  no  other  in- 
stance of  such  disinterestedness  in  the  Colonial  Church.1 

The  private  schools  were  those  which,  without  any 
assistance  from  Government,  were  maintained  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  fees.  These  schools  may  have  been  merely 
a  small  number  of  the  children  of  a  district,  which  was  far 
removed  from  the  nearest  town  or  village,  collected  together 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  parents  and  a  teacher  engaged  by 
the  promoter  of  the  school.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the 
school  organised  by  Mr.  Miles  Bowker  at  Tharfield  in 
Lower  Albany.  These  schools  were,  however,  too  often 
short  lived,  for  the  numbers  soon  dwindled  until  the  fees 
became  inadequate  to  pay  the  teacher,  small  as  his  wage 
usually  was.  But  these  schools  may  have  been  quite  large 
and  well-patronised  establishments.  A  Mr.  W.  H.  Matthews 
of  the  tiny  village  of  Salem  built  up  in  those  times  the  largest 
school  of  this  kind  in  the  Eastern  Province.  Its  fame 
spread  throughout  the  land,  and  many  of  the  settler  people 
who  in  after  years  achieved  distinction  owed  their  early 
education  to  Mr.  Matthews.  Similar  schools,  but  of  a  less 
satisfactory  character  were  formed  in  Grahamstown  under  a 
Mr.  Walker  and  a  Mr.  C.  Hyman,  head  of  one  of  the  parties 
of  1 820  settlers.  These  teachers,  however,  like  others  were  of 
doubtful  ability,  and  under  the  new  regime  to  be  introduced 
in  1838,  were  to  be  superseded  by  new-comers  from  Scotland. 
In  the  thinly  inhabited  districts  still  farther  removed 
'Colonel  Bell's  Memorandum  on  Education,  August  28th,  1837. 
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from  centres  of  civilisation,  educational  matters  were  very  CHM"- 
much  worse,  people  had  to  make  do  with  anything  which 
came  along  and  called  itself  a  teacher.  In  those  parts 
"  there  are,  or  were,  numbers  of  persons  formerly  belonging 
to  Corps  disbanded  in  the  Colony  or  discharged  from 
regiments  serving  at  this  station,  who  for  want  of  other 
means  of  livelihood  became  soi-disant  teachers  in  the 
Boers'  families.  These  men  were  generally  drunken, 
disreputable  characters,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  uninstructed  Boers  could  scarcely  honour  a  profession 
which  they  saw  degraded  in  the  person  of  the  professors."1 

This  then  was  the  extent  of  the  educational  facilities 
which  Sir  B.  Durban  found  on  his  arrival  in  the  Colony. 
To  their  improvement  he  soon  turned  his  attention.  In 
this  he  had  the  cordial  support  of  his  Colonial  Secretary, 
Colonel  John  Bell,  whose  sound  practical  advice  was  embodied 
in  his  famous  "  Memorandum  for  His  Excellency  on  the  state 
of  the  Government  Free  Schools  and  generally  on  the  subject 
of  Education  in  this  Colony."  It  is  dated  August  28th,  1837. 
This  document  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  educational  history  of  this  country. 

Among  the  more  important  proposals  contained  in  this 
Memorandum  was  the  abolition  of  the  old  Bible  and  School 
Commission.  This  was  a  committee  consisting  of,  besides 
some  prominent  citizens,  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed, English  Episcopal,  Scottish  and  Lutheran  Churches- 
It  had  been  founded  in  Cape  Town  in  181 3.  Nominally 
it  had  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  Government 
Free  Schools.  But  for  obviously  geographical  reasons,  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  these  gentlemen  to  exercise  any 
effective  control  or  management  over  the  schools  in  even 
the  distant  parts  of  the  Western  Province,  much  less  then 
in  the  far  more  distant  East.2     In  place  of  this  Board,  Col. 

1  Bell's  Memorandum. 

a  J.  W.  Fairbridge,  the  Secretary  to  the  local  School  Commission  at 
Uitenhage,  writes,  July  25th,  1837,  to  the  Lieut-Governor:  "It  seems 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  that  we  be  relieved  from  the 
control  of  the  Bible  and  School  Commission.  Removed  by  a  great  distance 
from  us,  ignorant  of  our  situation  and  thought,  I  will  not  say  indifferent 
to  our  grievances,  yet  certainly  not  active  in  redressing  them — that  body 
has  retarded  rather  than  advanced  the  progress  of  education  in  the  remote 
districts."  The  Uitenhage  school  at  this  date  was  in  a  bad  way,  there 
had  been  160  pupils,  but  now  only  40. 
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CHAP.  Bell  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  "  sound,  clear-headed 
man,  either  not  belonging  to  the  ministry  or  so  untinctured 
with  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  this  or  that  form  of  the 
Christian  Protestant  Faith,  as  to  constitute  him  an  impartial 
Director  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  Colony."  He  was,  in 
fact,  to  be  a  peripatetic  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion. Then,  as  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  Colony  of  fit 
and  proper  people  who  could  be  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sible duty  of  moulding  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation — 
and  moreover  there  being  a  prejudice  against  the  profession 
of  schoolmaster  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  born — it  was 
proposed  to  get  out  from  Scotland  a  further  supply  of  pro- 
perly qualified  teachers,  and,  what  was  more  practical  still, 
to  pay  them  better  than  had  been  the  case  heretofore.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  1822  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
imported  six  Scotch  teachers,  but  the  experiment  had  not 
met  with  the  success  which  had  been  anticipated.1  As  an 
inducement  to  the  better  men  to  come  out  to  the  Colony 
Col.  Bell  suggested  that  a  limited  number  of  the  Government 
free  schools  should  be  regarded  as  channels  of  preferment 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  perhaps  also  to  the  Eng- 
lish chaplaincies.  The  importance  of  bi-lingualism  in  the 
schools  had  not  escaped  Colonel  Bell.  He  tells  us  that  for 
some  years  the  teaching  in  the  free  schools  had  been  entirely 
English  to  the  exclusion  of  Dutch,  but  it  had  been  found  that 
some  knowledge  of  the  latter  language  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Hence  an  indispensable  qualification  in  the  new 
teachers  was  to  be  a  knowledge  of  this  language — however 
much  it  might  increase  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them. 
A  few  months  after  the  date  of  this  document,  Sir  George 

1  They  were  : — Mr.  Innes,  who  had  been  a  great  success  at  Uitenhage 
but  at  this  date  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  South  African  College. 
He  was  afterwards  the  first  Superintendent-General  of  Education.  Mr. 
Robertson,  who  had  been  a  successful  teacher,  but  at  this  date  was  the 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Swellendam.  Of  the  four 
others,  one  was  a  failure  as  a  teacher  and  became  a  Civil  Servant  in  a  small 
way,  one  was  "removed  for  irregularity  and  insubordination,"  one  was 
dismissed,  and  one  still  was  the  teacher  in  a  small  and  ill-managed  school. 
Stockenstrom.in  writing  to  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Napier,  on  February 
7th,  1838,  speaks  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  schools  and  means  of  public 
instruction.  He  sent  a  memorial  from  that  part  of  Albany  between  the 
Kleinmond  and  Fish  rivers,  stating  that  there  were  42  children  needing 
education  who  were  unable  to  attend  any  of  the  Government  schools,  and 
asking  that  a  teacher  might  be  provided  on  the  Government  establishment. 
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Napier,  who  had  then  succeeded  Sir  Benjamin,  turned  his  CHAP, 
attention  to  this  matter  among  the  first  of  his  measures  for 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country.  He  took  into  his 
confidence  the  famous  astronomer,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
who  had  been  in  the  Colony  since  1832.  Sir  John  also  drew 
up  a  well-thought-out  memorandum  on  education.  But 
where  it  was  not  somewhat  vague  and  general,  it  seemed  to 
be  little  more  than  an  echo  of  the  practical  parts  of  that  of 
Colonel  Bell.  Sir  John  Herschel  agreed  that,  until  the 
South  African  College  or  Grahamstown  could  furnish  com- 
petent teachers,  it  was  necessary  to  get  men  out  from  Great 
Britain.  Further,  he  advocated  the  raising  of  the  status 
of  the  teacher  by  paying  him  adequately.  But  he  did  not 
approve  of  teaching  posts  being  made  stepping-stones 
to  the  Church.  "  A  system,"  he  said,  "  which  holds  out 
as  one  of  the  inducements  to  enter  it  the  prospect  of  speedily 
quitting  it  for  another  more  lucrative  or  more  respectable 
is  little  likely  to  engage  the  hearts  of  its  professors  or 
stimulate  their  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  To  make 
the  profession  of  Education  truly  respectable,  it  must  be 
made  an  independent  profession."  And  further,  he  con- 
sidered that  clerically  educated  candidates  were  not  the 
teachers  which  were  wanted  in  the  Colony,  but  men  of  liberal 
education,  of  whom  there  was  an  abundance,  wrho  would 
"  bring  with  them  a  knowledge  of  Sciences  and  Arts  of 
which  the  clergy,  as  a  class,  must  be  presumed  comparatively 
ignorant."  Sir  John  Herschel  approved  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Director-General  of  Education  of  the  type  suggested 
by  Colonel  Bell,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  teachers' 
superannuation  fund.  Much  on  the  same  lines  as  these 
two  memoranda,  Mr.  John  Fairbairn  added  another.  Thus 
the  Governor,  sufficiently  well  armed  with  competent  advice, 
brought  the  whole  matter  before  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Glenelg.  That  noble  lord,  having 
taken  his  time  to  consider  the  memorandum  of  February, 
wrote  to  Sir  George  Napier  on  December  22nd,  1838, 
expressing  his  approval  of  the  whole  scheme.  He  believed 
the  measures  proposed  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Colony  and  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  that,  as  it 
was  expedient  to  guard  against  religious  feuds  and  animos- 
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CHAP,  ities,  the  professions  of  schoolmaster  and  clergyman  should 
remain  separate.  He  sanctioned  an  expenditure  of  £500 
per  annum,  with  the  necessary  travelling  allowances,  for  a 
Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  headmasters  of  twelve  principal  schools. 
The  salaries  of  these  were  to  range  from  £150  to  .£300 
per  annum,  with  an  additional  allowance  of  ,£30  per  annum 
for  house  rent.  The  estimated  total  expenditure  on  these 
heads  was  £"3,460  annually,  exclusive  of  the  charges  to  be 
incurred  in  compensating  the  teachers  in  existing  schools 
who  were  to  be  replaced  by  the  paragons  of  learning  and 
experience  who  were  to  be  sent  out  from  Great  Britain. 
On  receipt  of  this  despatch,  Sir  George  Napier  forthwith 
created  the  office  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education, 
and  appointed  as  the  first  incumbent,  Mr.  James  Rose 
Innes,  the  quondam  schoolmaster  of  Uitenhage.  Mr. 
Rose  Innes  then  taking  entire  charge  and  control  of  all 
the  Government  Free  Schools,  the  old  Bible  and  School 
Commission  came  to  an  end. 

On  May  24th,  1839,  information  concerning  the  whole  of 
the  new  scheme  was  published  in  the  Government  Gazette. 
In  passing,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  in  this  long  public 
notice  the  real  originators  of  this  scheme,  Sir  B.  Durban  and 
Colonel  Bell,  are  ignored,  and  that  Sir  George  Napier  and 
Sir  John  Herschel  are  mentioned  as  though  the  whole  credit 
of  it  was  due  to  them.  It  was  Sir  John,  however,  who, 
in  the  following  statements,  made  it  clear  what  the  ideals 
and  ultimate  objects  of  education  were,  namely  (1)  to  form 
in  the  individual  advantageous  personal  habits  ;  (2)  to  store 
the  mind  with  useful  knowledge  and  practical  maxims 
available  for  the  demands  of  life  ;  (3)  to  enlarge  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  the  mind  and  to  elevate  its  propensities 
by  familiarising  him  with  trains  of  connected  and  serious 
thought,  and  with  high  examples  of  moral  and  intellectual 
conduct  ;  (4)  to  form  good  citizens  and  men  by  instructing 
them  in  the  relations  of  Social  and  Civil  life — and  to  fit 
them  for  a  higher  state  of  existence  by  teaching  them  those 
which  connect  them  with  their  Maker  and  Redeemer. 
These,  Sir  John  considered,  constituted  the  chief  scope  of 
every  sound  system  of  education.     The  Governor,  perhaps 
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coming  down  nearer  to  the  earth,  advocated  the  diffusion  CI^Ap- 
of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  English  language  among  all 
ranks  of  the  people.  While  he  respected,  he  said,  the 
attachment  which  is  naturally  felt  by  the  colonists  of  Dutch 
extraction  for  their  own  language,  he  met  their  wishes  in 
that  respect  by  making  Dutch  a  part  of  the  elementary 
course  of  instruction  in  all  schools  where  it  is  required. 
It  was  proposed,  at  this  early  stage,  to  have  two  classes  of 
schools,  primary  and  elementary,  which  were  to  be  free. 
In  these  the  subjects  of  instruction  were  to  be  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  English 
and  Dutch,  history,  geography,  the  rudiments  of  natural 
history  and  physical  science  and  religious  instruction.  In 
the  secondary  or  classical  and  scientific  schools  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  ;  Geometry  with  plane  and  spherical 
Trigonometry  with  applications  to  astronomy  and  navigation, 
also  the  outlines  of  geology,  would  be  taught.  In  these 
schools,  fees  would  be  paid.  In  addition  to  all  this  a  Normal 
School  was  to  be  started  in  Cape  Town  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  teachers  of  the  future. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Rose  Innes  was  confirmed  in  his  appoint- 
ment he  commenced  his  duties  enthusiastically  by  making 
an  extended  tour,  lasting  some  months,  among  all  the 
schools  of  the  Colony.  He  collected  statistics  and  presented 
a  report  on  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  then,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  20th,  1840,  asked  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted, of  course  at  Government  expense,  to  visit  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  such  places  in  England  where  he 
was  likely  to  find  competent  teachers,  as  well  as  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching.  He 
proposed  to  seek  for  twelve  men,  five  of  whom  were  to  be  for 
the  public  schools  of  Stellenbosch,  Graaff  Reinet,  Grahams- 
town,  Uitenhage  and  Port  Elizabeth,  and  also  a  principal 
for  the  new  Normal  School  in  CapeTown.  He  went  in 
May,  1840.  But  some  time  before  his  arrival  in  England, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  left  the  Colony  in  March,  1838, 
had  continued  his  interest  in  these  matters  by  selecting  some 
of  the  teachers.  The  result  of  his  choice  was  the  arrival 
in  Cape  Town  in  August,  1840,  of  Mr.  F.  Tudhope,  who 
went  to  Grahamstown,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  who  was  appointed 
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CHAP.  t0    Uitenhage,    while    Mr.    Buchanan    took    charge    of  the 
Normal  School. 

Mr.  Rose  Innes  seems,  in  this  expedition,  to  have  met 
with  all  the  success  he  desired.  He  procured  and  brought 
back  with  him  in  1841  five  new  teachers  who  agreed  to 
general  appointments  on  the  school  establishment  at  fixed 
salaries  of  not  less  than  £100  per  annum.  And,  strange 
to  say,  they  were  willing,  as  being  the  most  impartial  way, 
to  have  the  posts  assigned  to  each  as  the  result  of  a  competi- 
tive examination1  in  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  courses  of  instruction.  Mr. —  or  rather 
now  Dr. — Rose  Innes  presumably  brought  back  also 
increased  knowledge  on  educational  methods  as  well  as  an 
LL.D.  degree,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  work  of  re-organisation  of  the 
schools,  Dr.  Innes  met  with  difficulties.  He  found  it 
impossible,  with  the  funds  at  his  disposal,  to  have  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  as  had  been  proposed  ; 
so  that  all  were  primary.  The  only  place  where  any  higher 
work,  worth  the  name,  was  done  was  at  the  South  African 
College,  but  that  institution,  like  all  others  in  those  days, 
was  hampered  by  want  of  funds.  Then  there  was  the  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  press.  The  whole 
scheme  was  regarded  as  inapplicable  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  a  scheme  more  fitted  for  a  densely  populated  country 
like  England  than  for  the  widely-scattered  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Colony.  There  was  raised  the  objection  that  the 
youth  of  the  country  had  to  be  taught  agreeably  to  the 
views  of  the  Government  or  remain  ignorant,  that  all  private 
enterprise  in  the  form  of  denominational  schools  was  sup- 
pressed by  competition  with  seminaries  supported  by  the 
public  funds.  It  was  advocated  that  Government,  instead 
of  taking  upon  itself  the  whole  duty  of  public  instruction, 
should  afford  assistance  to  schools  which  were  known  to 
be  doing  good  work,  and  which  were  ready  to  submit  to  the 

1  The  result  of  this  competitive  examination  was  :  Mr.  John  Paterson 
gained  Port  Elizabeth  at  ^150  per  annum  ;  Mr.  John  McNaughton  gained 
Wynberg  at  £150  per  annum  ;  Mr.  George  Bremner  gained  Paarl  at  ^150 
per  annum  ;  Mr.  P.  Black  gained  Worcester  at  ^130  per  annum;  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Reid  gained  Somerset  at  ^100  per  annum. 
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inspection  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  CHAP, 
and  to  conform  to  all  his  requirements.  The  proposed  classi- 
cal and  scientific  schools  were  regarded  as  educational 
excrescences,  wholly  unnecessary  luxuries  in  the  then  state 
of  development  of  the  country.  The  scheme  succeeded, 
however,  for  according  to  the  report  on  January  10th,  1842, 
ten  principal  schools  had  been  established,  and  the  increase 
of  scholars  taxed  the  available  space  to  the  utmost.  During 
the  last  six  months  of  1841  the  number  was  1,565.  And 
private  enterprise  was  by  no  means  at  an  end.  New  schools 
of  this  type  came  into  existence,  e.g.,  the  Glenthorn  Academy 
at  the  Mancazana  under  a  Mr.  Wither.  In  Grahamstown, 
the  Baptists  commenced  a  school  under  a  Mr.  Aveling, 
and  one  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyans  came  into  existence. 
Some  were  also  started  in  connection  with  the  Colonial 
Church  Society. 

Besides  all  this  activity  in  the  improvement  of  education 
which  was  taking  place  in  these  years,  we  find  that  ecclesias- 
tical matters  also  were  receiving  much  attention  and  that  all 
denominations  were  extending  their  influence  by  increasing 
the  number  of  their  churches  and  ministers.  In  the  Eastern 
Province,  due  to  their  arrival  as  British  settlers  in  1820, 
the  Wesleyans  were  by  this  time  far  beyond  the  experimental 
and  pioneering  stage.  Their  places  of  worship  in  the 
Colony,  their  numerous  mission  stations  in  Kafnrland,  and 
their  work  of  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Kaffir 
language  had  already  made  them  the  most  influential 
religious  body  in  the  East.1  But,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  Colony  generally,  they  were  by  far  outnumbered 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Church,  which  may  be  considered 
to  have  begun  with  the  arrival  of  van  Riebeek  in  1652, 
and,  though  very  slowly,  to  have  grown  contemporaneously 
with  the  development  of  the  country,  namely  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  In  the  very  earliest  years  of  the  Cape 
Settlement,  the  religious  needs  of  the  few  inhabitants  were 

1  The  year  1841  saw  the  establishment  of  Wesleyan  churches  at 
Colesberg  and  Cradock.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  former  was  laid  in 
June  17th  by  the  Civil  Commissioner,  F.  Rawstorne,  Esq.  The  building 
was  finished  and  opened  with  all  due  ceremony  in  the  following  November. 
At  Cradock,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Wesleyan  church  was 
laid  by  the  Civil  Commissioner,  W.  Gilfillan,  Esq.,  on  August  15th  and 
opened  for  service  in  March  1842. 
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CHAP,  supplied,  and  such  ceremonies  as  marriages  and  baptisms 
were  performed,   by  semi-ecclesiastical  officials  called  sick 
comforters,    assisted    perhaps    by    more    properly    ordained 
chaplains  who  made  some  stay  in  the  embryo  Cape  Town 
on  their  way  to  or  from  Batavia.     Then,  as  the  population 
increased,   clergymen   were   sent   out   from    Holland   to   be 
stationed  permanently,  and  separate  congregations  came  to 
be  formed.     But  as  the  financial  state  of  these  congregations 
was  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pastors,  they  had 
to  be  paid  entirely  by  the  Government,  that  is,  by  the  Dutch 
East   India   Company.     Thus   they   became   civil   servants, 
and  though   responsible  in  a  limited  measure  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  they  were  really  controlled  by  the  dictates  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Cape  for  the  time  being.     The  earliest 
places  of  worship  were  either  a  hall  in  the  castle  at  Cape 
Town  or  a  large  room  or  barn  of  a  farm  homestead.     In 
1690  there  were  only  two  ministers  in  Cape  Colony,  but  the 
country    then    consisted    only    of   the    Cape,    Stellenbosch, 
Paarl  and  Drakenstein  districts.     About  this  time,  however, 
some  semblance  of  church  government  had  a  beginning  ;   for 
the  Chamber  of  Seventeen  in  Amsterdam  permitted  a  church 
to  be  established  in  Drakenstein  and  authorised  the  appoint- 
ment of  elders  and  deacons,  but  all  this  had  to  be  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.     It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  at 
this  early  date  an  officer  called  a  Political  Commissioner 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  attend  all  the  vestry  or 
consistory  meetings — and  in  after  years — the  synods.     His 
function   was   to   watch   the   proceedings    and    to    see   that 
nothing  was  done  prejudicial  to  the  Government  or  public. 
Thus  the  civil  authority  loomed  large  in  church  matters  and 
continued    to    do    so    until    the    period    now   under    review. 
The  doctrine  and  discipline  was  that  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Holland.     This,  in  these  earlier  years,  was  the 
only  form  of  worship  permitted.     We  find  that  the  Lutherans 
approached   Governor   Ryk  van   Tulbagh   (1751-1771)   and 
sought  his  sanction  to  their  holding  their  own  form  of  wor- 
ship, but  this  good  man,  who  had  only  one  eye,  told  them 
he  would   rather  lose  the  other  eye  than   accede   to   their 
request.     In   1781,  however,  a  Lutheran  congregation  was 
formed  in  Cape  Town. 
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During  the  short  reign  of  the  Batavian  Republic  (1803-  CHAP. 
1806)  the  wise  and  able  Commissary  de  Mist — with  his 
genius  for  organisation  and  regulation — in  endeavouring 
to  restore  some  sort  of  order  in  the  general  chaotic  state  of 
the  country  which  then  existed,  made  matters  of  public 
worship  a  subject  of  his  serious  consideration.  In  doing  so 
he  formulated  the  relations  which  were  to  exist  between 
Church  and  State,  but  relations  which  fettered  the  freedom 
of  the  former  and  made  it  still  more  subordinate  to  the 
civil  authority.  His  famous  Ordinance  is  dated  July  25th, 
1804.  According  to  this,  in  matters  of  religion,  all  were  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  all  religious 
denominations  were  to  be  equally  protected  by  the  law,  and 
none  were  to  enjoy  any  special  civil  privileges.  The  forma- 
tion of  new  congregations  and  the  erection  of  new  churches 
had  to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  as  also  the 
election  of  the  first  elders  and  deacons  after  they  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Landdrost,  and  the  Political  Commis- 
sioner had  still  to  exercise  his  watchful  eve  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  church  assemblies.  In  short,  the  whole  of 
matters  ecclesiastical  were  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Government.  "  The  extent  to  which  de  Mist's  code 
sanctioned  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  things 
spiritual  was  almost,  if  not  altogether  unparalleled  ;  it 
was  at  all  events  a  miserable  mutilation  of  Presbyterianism."1 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Hon.  W.  Porter,  the  then 
Attorney  General,  there  were  not  more  than  six  Dutch 
Reformed  ministers  in  the  Colony  in  1806,  and  no  additions 
were  made  to  their  number  until  1 814.  Between  that  year 
and  1822  a  small  number  arrived  from  Holland,  and  these 
were  joined  by  three  London  Society  missionaries  who 
seceded  from  their  Society. 

In  1822,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  the 
clerical  ranks  of  the  Dutch  Church  were  reinforced  by  some 
ministers  from  the  sister  Church  of  Scotland,  the  tenets 
and  form  of  worship  of  which  were  almost  identical  with 
that  Church.  Imbued  with  their  native  Presbyterian  spirit 
and   experience,   the  new-comers   must   soon   have   become 

1  Opinion  of  the  Hon.  W.  Porter,  Attorney-General,  Cape  Archives, 
Duplicate  Despatches,  1845.  Vol.  32. 
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CHAP,  impatient  under  the  anomalous  civil  yoke  with  which  they 
found  the  Cape  Church  burdened.  In  any  case,  in  1824, 
for  the  first  time,  a  Synod,  consisting  of  twelve  ministers 
and  ten  elders  met  in  Cape  Town  and  thus  inaugurated  a 
truer  form  of  Presbyterian  Government.  Sir  John  Truter 
and  Mr.  Justice  P.  J.  Truter  were  present  as  Political 
Commissioners.  The  main  result  of  the  deliberations  was 
that  all  the  congregations  in  the  Colony  were  divided  into 
three  Presbyteries.  Shortly  afterwards  some  new  ones 
were  formed.  Among  these  the  Eastern  Province  saw  the 
commencement  of  two  in  1825 — those  of  Colesberg  and 
Somerset  East.  The  kind  of  procedure  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  a  distant  part 
was,  that,  in  the  first  place,  a  large  tract  of  land — perhaps 
two  or  three  thousand  morgen — was  obtained.  It  may 
have  been  granted  by  Government,  or  it  may  have  been 
purchased  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  subscription.  After 
a  proper  survey,  some  of  it  would  be  mapped  out  into  build- 
ing plots  and  these  put  up  for  sale  ;  from  the  proceeds  a 
church  and  parsonage  would  be  built  and  round  these  in 
course  of  time  a  township  would  come  to  be  formed.  In 
this  way  the  town  of  Colesberg  took  its  rise ;  the  Government 
having  granted  a  tract  of  country  which  measured  18,000 
morgen  and  included  the  famous  Coles  Kop. 

Encouraged  by  this  promise  of  land,  a  meeting  of  the 
scattered  inhabitants  was  held  in  March,  1826,  when  elders 
and  deacons  and  Captain  A.  Stockenstrom,  as  political 
commissioner,  were  elected  as  the  first  officers  of  the  future 
Colesberg  Church.  Not  till  four  years  afterwards,  namely, 
in  March,  1830,  was  it  that  the  title  deeds  arrived.  In  the 
following  November,  having  received  permission  to  sell 
some  of  the  building  plots,  funds  were  raised  and  thus  on 
the  29th  of  that  month,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  church 
was  laid.  By  April,  1832,  Rds.  14,385  (about  £726)  had 
been  spent  on  the  building,  and  at  that  date  the  church  was 
finished  and  left  "  broom  clean  "  (bezum  schoon").1 

Somerset  East  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  building  of 

1  This  is  not  the  fine  building  which  now  adorns  the  main  street  of 
Colesberg.  The  present  church  is  of  later  date.  The  old  one  has  quite 
disappeared.  It  was  a  rectangular  building  and  stood  at  the  corner  of 
what  is  now  the  parsonage  garden. 
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its  church.  It  had  no  grant  of  lands  which  could  be  sold  c^r>' 
and  had  therefore  to  resort  to  a  loan.  In  1832,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Government,  a  sum  of  money  was  borrowed  in  the 
hope  that  a  church  tax  of  six  shillings  on  each  quitrent  and 
loan  place  would  enable  the  consistory  to  liquidate  the  debt. 
But  before  1840,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  parish 
having  been  cut  off  to  form  the  new  one  of  Glen  Lynden, 
and  in  consequence  also  of  many  of  the  supporters  having 
left  to  join  in  the  Great  Trek,  the  resources  dwindled  ;  thus 
the  churchwardens  found  themselves  in  debt  to  the  extent 
of  £  1 ,650,  and  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  £149  and  only 
£77  per  annum  to  meet  it.  Appeals  to  Sir  George  Napier 
to  be  allowed  to  have  the  revenue  from  the  forests  met  with 
a  refusal  and  the  objection  that  "  the  practice  of  com- 
mencing upon  the  building  of  churches  without  adequate 
means  has  obtained  very  largely  throughout  the  Colony," 
quoting  the  cases  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Uitenhage,  Sidbury 
and  George.  In  the  end,  however,  Somerset  East  became 
possessed  of  a  very  fine  church  and  parsonage. 

The  difficulties  with  the  contractors  and  the  long  and 
tedious  litigation  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Uitenhage  have  already  been 
dealt  with.1 

Up  to  1 83 1,  there  was  no  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
anywhere  in  the  large  and  scattered  district  of  Albany. 
In  that  year,  in  accordance  with  de  Mist's  regulations,  the 
Civil  Commissioner  in  Grahamstown  selected  the  first 
elders  and  deacons,  and  thus  a  consistory  for  a  new  congre- 
gation was  formed.  But  some  years  had  to  elapse  before 
they  could  possess  a  church  building  of  their  own.  In 
1840,  perhaps  very  appropriately,  the  farm  Mooimeisjes- 
fontein,  the  property  which  shortly  before  had  belonged  to 
the  famous  Voortrekker,  Pieter  Retief,  was  purchased, 
and,  in  the  customary  manner,  a  church  and  township 
appeared.     It  is  the  village  now  known  as  Riebeek  East. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  early  forties,  the  number  of  new 

congregations  which  had  been  formed  and  localised  rendered 

possible  the  better  presbyterian  government  of  the  church 

by    consistories,    presbyteries    and    synods.     Thus    starting 

1  Volume  ii  of  this  work,  page  211. 
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CHAP.  from  the  sick  comforter  stage,  it  had  become  practically 
the  established  and  well-organised  Church  of  the  Colony, 
though  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service.  But  now  a  great  step 
forward  was  to  mark  its  further  development — perhaps  the 
most  important  one  in  the  whole  of  its  history.  The  seed 
of  this  new  development  was  to  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  political  commissioners  at  the  general  assemblies  or 
synods.  These  commissioners  were  not  always  wise  and 
tactful  men,  too  often  they  were  a  source  of  irritation  and 
discord.  Differences,  leading  at  times  to  high  words,  arose 
as  to  what  matters  were  spiritual — the  special  preserves 
of  the  ministers — -and  what  secular — the  special  preserves 
of  the  political  commissioners.  Each  side  claimed  the 
right  to  determine,  and  as  there  was  no  higher  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  country  than  the  secular  governor  for  the 
time  being,  the  decisions  were  anything  but  satisfactory 
to  the  church  people.  Hence  there  were  petitions  for  greater 
freedom  of  action  in  church  matters.  The  Synod  of  1837 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  stormy.  The  clergy  re- 
ported the  political  commissioners  for  obstructing  business, 
while  they,  in  their  turn,  reported  the  Synod  as  being  dis- 
orderly and  tumultuous. 

The  interference  of  the  Government  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Church  had  long  been  a  matter  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. At  this  period  it  came  to  an  end.  The  change  was 
undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the  extraordinary  and 
outrageous  behaviour  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shand.  This 
gentleman  arrived  in  the  Colony  from  Scotland  at  the  end  of 
1835,  and  was  appointed  to  the  church  at  Tulbagh.  He 
soon  earned  the  dislike  and  anger  of  his  congregation  by 
his  insulting  sermons,  the  general  tenor  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  that  his  hearers  were  all  under  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that  on  that  account  he  refused  to  perform 
for  them  the  marriage  service  or  baptise  their  children. 
Within  four  months,  on  the  petition  of  the  people,  Sir  George 
Napier  suspended  him  from  his  duties,  and  brought  the 
matter  before  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  By  a  despatch  of  September  13th,  1838,  that 
noble  lord  ordered  the  re-instatement  of  Mr.  Shand.  This 
having  been  brought  about,  a  petition  signed  by  304  members 
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of  the  congregation  was  sent  to  the  Governor  protesting  CHAP. 
against  this,  and  persisting  in  their  desire  for  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Shand.  In  answer  the  Governor  could  only  say 
that  he  could  not  assent  to  their  request,  and  that  legal 
redress  was  beyond  his  authority.  The  reasons  for  this 
refusal  are  to  be  found  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Glenelg, 
dated  January  22nd,  1839.  They  were,  that  he  could  not 
move  in  the  matter  "  without  violating  the  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down  for  my  guidance,"  and  that  there  was 
no  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Colony  which  could  take 
cognisance  of  Mr.  Shand's  conduct.  Though  he,  Sir  George 
Napier,  himself,  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  Church, 
yet  it  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel 
between  a  minister  and  his  congregation.  He  suggested 
that  he  should  be  relieved  from  this  invidious  office  ;  for 
the  Courts  of  Law  were  competent  to  deal  with  every  case 
which  could  with  any  propriety  be  brought  before  the 
Governor — with  this  difference,  that  the  Courts  could  enforce 
their  decisions,  while  the  Governor  could  not  without  direct 
and  most  undesirable  interference  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Church.  "  I  desire  not  to  intermeddle  with  spiritual  matters 
and  points  of  discipline,"  he  said. 

The  final  result  of  all  this  was  that  an  Ordinance  "  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
Colony  "  passed  the  Legislative  Council  on  November  8th, 
1843,  repealing  de  Mist's  regulations  of  1804  and  investing 
the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  with  the  power 
of  regulating  its  own  internal  affairs.  This  Ordinance1 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Magna  Charta  of,  not  only  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  but  of  all  the  Colonial  Churches.  Since 
that  time  they  have  been  under  the  sole  control  of  their  own 
authorities  and  independent  of  the  State. 

But  the  Dutch  Reformed  was  not  the  only  Church  which, 
at  this  time,  was  making  progress  and  becoming  better 
organised.  The  English  or  Episcopal  Church  also  was 
showing  signs  of  increasing  vitality  and  usefulness.  Its 
beginnings  and  the  establishment  of  churches  at  Grahams- 

1  The  general  principle  of  which  was  that  every  church  and  denomi- 
nation should  be  free  to  frame  for  itself  the  regulations  by  which  its  own 
internal  affairs  should  be  ruled  and  governed. 
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CHAP,  town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Bathurst  have  already  been  dealt 
with.1  Its  development  however,  up  to  this  date,  1839, 
had  not  been  great.  There  were  only  three  clergy — 
colonial  chaplains — in  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
namely,  the  Rev.  J.  Heavyside  at  Grahamstown,  the  Rev. 
F.  McCleland  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Barrow 
at  Bathurst.2  In  common  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
at  this  time,  the  English  Church3  also  was  about  to  be 
emancipated  from  Government  control  and  interference. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  an  Ordinance,  bearing 
date  January  23rd,  1839,  authorising  the  appointment  of  a 
vestry  and  churchwardens  for  St.  George's  Church, 
Grahamstown.  Vestry  matters,  however,  did  not  run 
smoothly  at  first,  as  there  was  a  constant  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Civil  Commissioner,  Martin  West,  and  the 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Heavyside,  concerning  the  right  and 
privilege  of  presiding  at  the  vestry  meetings.  The  former 
seems  to  have  based  his  claim  on  the  ground  of  being  a  kind 
of  political  commissioner.  The  parishioners,  who  sided 
with  Mr.  Heavyside,  eventually  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  in  May,  1841 — about  the  time  when  the 
Governor  was  being  worried  in  connection  with  the  Shand 
case — sent  an  appeal  to  him  asking  that,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  such  measures  might  be  taken 
for  restoring  to  the  minister  his  undoubted  right  of  presiding 
at  his  own  vestry  meeting — or  if  he  had  not  that  right,  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  should  confer  it  upon  him.  The 
Governor,  in  reply,  objected  to  interfering  in  the  unseemly 
contests  between  the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners,  and 
hoped  that  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  adjusting  their 
differences  than  an  appeal  to  the  Legislative  Council  would 

1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work. 

2  The  Western  Province  was  not  any  better  off.  The  Rev.  G.  Hough 
was  at  St.  George's  in  Cape  Town,  the  aged  Rev.  Holt  Okes,  D.D.  was  m 
charge  of  both  Wynberg  and  Rondebosch  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Sanders 
was  at  Stellenbosch. 

3  Nominally  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Board 
in  England,  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  supervision  of  church  matters  was  entrusted  to 
the  Senior  Colonial  Chaplain,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
Governor  Sir  Richard  Bourke  in  1828,  had  to  communicate  with  this 
Board  through  the  Colonial  Secretary.  But,  in  reality,  all  questions  of 
any  difficulty  seem  to  have  been  referred  to  some  Bishop  who  happened 
to  be  calling  at  Cape  Town  on  his  way  to  or  from  India  or  Australia. 
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be  found.     The  Ecclesiastical  Ordinance  of  1843,  however,  CHAP, 
put  a  stop  to  all  such  disputes  as  this. 

The  increasing  vitality  in  English  Church  matters  at 
this  time  was  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  tiny  village  of 
Sidbury,  about  30  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Grahamstown. 
The  religious  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  Lieut.  Daniells, 
one  of  the  1820  settlers,  and  a  farmer  at  Sidbury,  was 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  much  of  the  awakening  in 
English  Church  activity  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
period.  It  drew  to  the  ecclesiastical  needs  not  only  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  Colony,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Office,  as  well  as  the  moneyed  religious 
societies  of  England.  The  establishment  of  the  church  at 
Sidbury  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

On  July  19th,  1837,  Lieut.  Daniells  gathered  together  at 
his  homestead  at  Sidbury  a  large  number  of  his  neighbours, 
near  and  far,  and  discussed  with  them  the  propriety  of  raising 
funds  by  voluntary  contributions  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  church  at  that  place.  The  proposal  met  with  unanimous 
approval  and  thus  a  fourth  church  was  to  come  into  existence 
in  the  Eastern  Province.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  gave  £200,  and  among  the  English 
subscribers  was  the  then  Bishop  of  London  ;  yet  there  must 
have  been  some  difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds, 
for  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  were  they 
prepared  to  lay  the  foundation  stone.  October  31st,  1838, 
was  a  great  day  in  Sidbury.  The  Lieut. -Governor,  Colonel 
Hare,  arrived  to  perform  the  ceremony.  With  him,  in  pro- 
cession, walked  the  Revs.  Heavyside,  Barrow,  McCleland 
and  F.  Owen — the  missionary  who  shortly  before  had 
arrived  from  Dingaan's  kraal — also  the  churchwardens 
of  the  other  churches  and  the  building  committee.  With  all 
due  religious  ceremony  and  in  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  visitors,  the  customary  coins  and  documents  were  first 
deposited  in  their  place,  and  then  the  stone  was  well  and  truly 
laid.  Sidbury  thus  earned  for  itself  a  place  on  the  South 
African  map.  The  building  operations  progressed  slowly. 
Not  until  May  5th,  1841 — two  and  a  half  years  after  its 
commencement — was  it  that  the  church,  with  a  seating 
accommodation  for  about  three  hundred,  was  finished  and 
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CHAP,  opened  for  service.  Towards  its  cost,  £735  nad  been  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  £200  had  been  given  by  the 
S.P.C.K.  There  remained  a  debt  of  £338.  While  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  work,  these  good  Sidbury  people 
persuaded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen  to  remain  with  them  for  a  time 
and  officiate  as  best  he  could  in  temporary  buildings.  But 
more  than  this,  a  petition  signed  by  250  of  these  people 
was  sent  to  the  Governor  asking  him  to  assist  them  in 
providing  a  stipend  for  a  permanent  clergyman.  On 
January  5th,  1839,  Sir  George  Napier  forwarded  this  to 
Lord  Glenelg.  The  Governor  seems  to  have  taken  consider- 
able interest  in  this  Sidbury  movement  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  to  have  been  disposed  to  grant  them  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  Colonial  Treasury.  But  at  this  time  his  hands 
were  tied  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  taking  into 
consideration  the  general  ecclesiastical  wants  of  the  Colony 
and  the  difficulty  of  subsidizing  the  churches  of  all  the 
denominations.  Into  this  question  a  general  enquiry  was 
about  to  be  instituted.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Glenelg,  stated  in  a  despatch,  dated  February 
Uth,  1840,  that  he  saw  no  need  of  adding  to  the  aid  of  the 
English  Episcopalians,  who  already  with  one-tenth  the  num- 
bers of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  received  an  amount 
nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  received  by  that  Church.1 
In  April,  1842,  Sir  George  Napier  authorised  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Thorpe  to  the  church  at  Sidbury, 
Lord  Glenelg  having  sanctioned  a  grant  of  £  100  per  annum 
from  the  Colonial  Treasury-  The  congregation  had  to 
subscribe  the  remainder.  But  the  succeeding  Secretary 
of  State  seems  to  have  vetoed  the  grant  and  the  subscribers 
fell  short  in  their  contributions.  Hence  in  1844  Mr.  Thorpe 
complained  of  being  badly  treated  and  clamoured  for  the 
arrears  of  his  stipend.  Matters  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  righted,  for  Sir  George  Napier  impressed  upon  Lord 
Stanley  the  importance  of  making  a  suitable  grant  to 
Sidbury  and  testified  to  the  sincerity  and  perseverance  of  the 

1  On  February  25th,  1843,  Sir  George  Napier  told  Lord  Stanley  that 
"  assistance  was  granted  to  the  Dutch  Church  in  preference  to  the  English, 
because  the  former  was  so  much  more  numerous  and  worse  provided  for. 
The  numbers  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Church  were  roughly  100,000,  to 
the  English  Church  16,000.  From  the  public  revenue  the  former  gets 
£5700  and  the  latter  /1950,  for  the  support  of  their  clergy." 
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congregation.     Thus   the   threatened   abandonment  of  the  CHAp- 
church  was  avoided. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  perseverance  of 
Sidbury  and  its  success  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  such  men  as  the  Governor,  the  Lieut. -Governor  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  did  much  towards  raising  the  whole 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  English  Church  in  the 
Colony.  It  probably  needed  only  a  knowledge  of  this  to 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  two  worthy  societies,  the  S.P.C.K. 
and  the  S.P.G.,  to  incite  them  to  action.  In  any  case 
about  this  time  both  of  them  offered  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  ,£100  for  each  of  three  clergymen — that  is  six  in  all — 
on  condition  that  these  sums  were  met  by  appropriate 
amounts  from  the  parishes  which  accepted  their  services. 
Lord  Stanley  accordingly  sent  a  despatch  asking  Sir  George 
Napier  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Province 
would  be  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer.  But  more 
important  still,  another  despatch  was  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  instructing  him  to  make  enquiries  into  the  general 
ecclesiastical  needs  of  the  country,  the  claims  of  the  different 
religious  denominations,  and  the  resources  on  which  reliance 
could  be  placed  for  meeting  these  claims.  The  answers  from  the 
Civil  Commissioners  of  the  different  districts  are  interesting. 

Graaff  Reinet.  According  to  the  Civil  Commissioner 
there  was  but  little  enthusiasm  in  the  matter.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Hon.  Sir)  R.  Southey 
went  round  with  a  subscription  list  and  obtained  a  guarantee 
of  a  £100  per  annum  for  three  years.  But  no  clergyman 
was  appointed  until  1845,  when  Lord  Stanley,  by  despatch 
No.  190  of  April  19th,  1845,  sanctioned  £100  from  the 
Colonial  revenue.  Mr.  Long,  subsequently  famous  for  his 
litigation  against  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  was  sent  out 
by  the  S.P.G.  Mr.  Long  was  not  fully  ordained,  but  it 
was  thought  better  to  accept  him  rather  than  wait  indefinitely 
for  a  better  qualified  man.  In  1846  the  congregation  were 
about  to  erect  a  church  building  and  asked  the  Legislative 
Council  for  an  Ordinance  authorising  the  establishment 
of  a  vestry  and  churchwardens.  This  was  granted,  as  well 
as  one  fifth  the  cost  of  the  church  and  the  grant  of  the  land 
on  which  it  was  built. 
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CHAP.  Colesberg.  The  report  was  that  the  matter  had  been 
brought  before  the  public,  but  there  had  not  been  a  single 
response.  Hence  the  Civil  Commissioner  concludes  that 
there  is  no  desire  for  an  English  church  at  that  place. 

Cradock.  Mr.  Gilfillan  writes  "  the  religious  wants  of 
the  inhabitants  are  so  well  supplied  by  the  laudable  exertions 
of  the  Wesleyans  and  other  societies  that  they  do  not  at 
present  appear  disposed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Society." 
Somerset  East.  It  was  reported  that  there  were  very  few 
Episcopalians,  that  all  were  members  of  either  the  Dutch  Calvi- 
nistic  or  Scotch  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  would  therefore 
be  disinclined  to  support  an  English  Church  clergyman. 

Fort  Beaufort.  The  S.P.G.  had  already  sent  out,  in 
1840,  the  Rev.  G.  Booth  and  allowed  him  the  customary 
£100  per  annum.  But  his  work  had  been  chiefly  with  the 
large  number  of  troops  stationed  at  that  place,  for  which 
duty  he  had  received  £45  per  annum  from  the  War  Office. 
The  inhabitants  asked  that  he  might  have  the  status  of  a 
proper  Colonial  Chaplain.  But  there  was  no  church.  A 
public  meeting  had  been  held  in  October,  1838,  with  a  view 
to  building  one  ;  but  nothing  was  done  until  November, 
1843.  At  that  date,  a  Captain  Walpole  had  drawn  up  a 
design  and  plans  for  a  church  to  cost  £1,800.  Towards 
this  both  the  societies  had  given  assistance,  and  as  it  was 
expected  that  £600  would  be  raised  in  shares,  subscriptions 
and  donations,  they  made  application  to  the  Government  for 
a  grant.    The  result  was  a  grant  of  land  in  Campbell  Street. 

Uitenhage.  According  to  Mr.  E.  Coleridge,  £51  had 
been  subscribed,  and  more  was  hoped  to  be  obtained,  as 
well  as  a  clergyman. 

Port  Elizabeth.  The  vestry  was  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  funds  available  to  meet  the  offer.  St.  Mary's 
Church,  they  said,  had  been  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  by  liberal  grants  from  the  S.P.C.K.  and  S.P.G., 
but  it  was  still  several  hundred  pounds  in  debt.  They 
considered  Mr.  McCleland  was  inadequately  paid  considering 
the  work  he  did  and  the  respectability  he  had  to  maintain. 
They  asked  therefore  that  the  salary  might  be  increased. 
As  a  business  proposition  they  suggested  that  as  there  were 
many  arrear  quitrents,  these  should  be  collected  and  given 
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to  the  church.  It  must,  they  argued,  be  repugnant  to  the  CHAP- 
fine  feelings  of  a  gentleman  to  be  dependent  upon  the  bounty 
of  others  ;  instead  of  rebuking  vice  and  profligacy  he  must 
become  a  silent  spectator  or  lose  his  post.  The  Governor 
answered  this  somewhat  wrathfully.  He  said  that  Mr. 
McCleland  with  a  congregation  of  a  hundred  was  receiving 
,£240  from  the  Public  Treasury,  and  that  if  the  parishioners 
considered  him  underpaid,  they  should  do  as  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  did,  subscribe  among  themselves  and  give 
him  what  they  thought  was  proper. 

The  English  Church  at  this  time  must  have  been  "  low," 
for  we  find  that  in  1843,  Mr.  Heavyside  shocked  his  con- 
gregation in  Grahamstown  by  preaching  to  them  in  a  white 
surplice.  He  was  reported  by  the  Lieut. -Governor  to  the 
Governor.  He  (the  Governor)  disinclined  to  interfere  in 
Church  disputes,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Bishop  of 
Tasmania,  who  happened  then  to  be  calling  at  Cape  Town 
on  his  way  to  his  distant  diocese.  The  following  is  that 
prelate's  reply  : 

"  Cape  Town,  May  22nd,  1843. 

"  Sir, — As  your  Excellency  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  consult  me  upon  certain  points  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  commit  to  paper  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
upon  them.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  no  check  whatever 
upon  ordained  persons  officiating  in  the  Colony  under  the 
pretext  of  being  in  Holy  Orders.  That  this  is  no  supposed 
danger  may  be  proved  from  the  fact  of  its  having  already 
occurred.1  It  would  seem  therefore  to  be  highly  desirable 
that  pending  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  or  Archdeacon, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hough  as  Senior  Colonial  Chaplain  should  be 
invested  with  some  provisional  authority  and  that  all  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  desirous  to  officiate 
in  the  Colony  should  be  instructed  to  produce  to  him  their 
letters  of  orders  and  other  needful  credentials.  Your 
Excellency  has  been  further  pleased  to  consult  me  upon 
the  alleged  misdemeanour  of  Mr.  Heavyside  in  preaching 
in  his  surplice.     Upon  the  simple  lawfulness  of  this,  the 

1  The  case  of  Dr.  Halloran  who  had  forged  his  letters  of  orders  and 
died  a  convict  in  New  South  Wales.     Vide  Theal,  vols.  1795-1S28,  page  178. 
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CHAP.  Rubrics,  upon  careful  examination,  would  seem  to  be  de- 
cisive. Without  entering  into  detail  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  morning  sermon  is  practically  part 
of  the  Communion  Service.  Mr.  Heavyside  has  therefore 
been  guilty  of  no  rubrical  impropriety,  but  it  is  certainly 
subversive  of  good  order  that  an  individual  clergyman 
should  take  upon  himself  to  revive  practices  grown  obsolete 
by  disuse  or  to  which  his  congregation  have  been  entirely 
unaccustomed.  If  he  desires  to  restore  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  strict  order  of  the  Church,  his  course  is  clear, 
but  let  him  apply  to  his  Ordinary  and  abide  by  his  decision, 
for  it  is  far  better  to  wait  until  common  consent  and  universal 
practice  shall  have  sanctioned  the  restoration  of  forgotten 
or  neglected  points  of  discipline  and  order  than  that  the 
clergy  here  and  there  should  attempt  to  revive  them  without 
competent  authority. 

F.  K.  Tasmania." 

In  the  early  forties,  other  religious  communities  besides 
those  already  mentioned  were  making  their  existence  appar- 
ent by  the  erection  of  suitably — considering  the  times — 
pretentious  places  of  worship.  On  April  6th,  1840,  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Independent  Chapel  in  Hill  Street,1 
Grahamstown,  was  laid  with  great  ceremony,  and,  literally, 
with  loud  flourish  of  trumpets.  On  that  day,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  the  band  of  the  91st  Regiment, 
followed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  that  regiment,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  with  all  the  civil 
officers  and  great  people  of  the  town,  walked  in  procession 
from  the  old  Union  Chapel  in  Bathurst  Street  to  the  spot 
in  Hill  Street  where  the  stone  was  to  be  laid.  The  Civil 
Commissioner,  Martin  West,  performed  the  usual  ceremony 
of  depositing  the  coins  and  document  and  lowering  the 
stone.  After  this  the  Rev.  J.  Locke  gave  an  appropriate 
address.  The  subsequent  building  operations  lasted  until 
December  nth,  1842,  when  the  building  was  opened  for 
service.  Up  to  that  date  it  cost  £2,400,  a  large  sum  in 
those  strenuous  days  when  wealth  was  yet  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  Province. 

1  It  is  now  Trinity  Church,  Presbyterian. 
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Thus  far  then,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  Anglican  and  CB^F- 
Wesleyan  Churches  had  been  the  predominant  religious 
bodies  in  the  Colony.  As  has  been  shown  {vide  Volume  II 
of  this  work),  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  had  made  a 
start  during  the  administration  of  de  Mist,  but  until  the  late 
thirties  its  career  had  been  chequered  and  little  progress 
had  been  made.  In  1824,  Mr.  Scully,  the  only  priest  in 
South  Africa,  left  the  country.  Thus  the  flock  was  left 
shepherdless  until  March,  1826,  when  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Wagener  came  and  received  a  remuneration  of  £100  per 
annum  from  the  Colonial  Treasury.  Shortly  afterwards, 
namely  in  May,  1827,  he  was  joined  by  another  priest,  the 
Rev.  T.  Rushton,  who,  at  first  at  all  events,  was  not  sup- 
ported by  Government.  The  labours  of  these  two  men  were 
confined  to  Cape  Town,  more  especially  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  garrison  of  that  place.  In  Grahamstown  and  the 
Eastern  Province  the  Roman  Catholics  had  had  to  get  on 
as  best  they  could  without  any  priest.  But  they  had  not 
been  supine  in  this  matter.  On  December  25th,  1825, 
they  were  given  permission  to  hold  a  public  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  Home  Government  for  a  priest 
who  should  minister  to  the  whole  of  the  Albany  district. 
Probably  as  a  result  of  this  the  Government  offered  Mr. 
Rushton  £  100  per  annum  to  take  this  duty,  but  he  declined. 
Thus  matters  remained  in  statu  quo.  In  1832,  Mr.  Wagener 
returned  to  Europe,  when  Mr.  Rushton  succeeded  to  his 
salary.  But  in  1835  he  had  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  thus  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  community  was  again, 
for  a  time,  priestless.  The  year  1837  saw  the  inauguration 
of  a  better  state  of  affairs.  On  June  6th  of  that  year,  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  created  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  an  apostolic  vicariate  and  shortly  there  arrived  a 
number  of  priests  sufficiently  large  to  form  congregations 
in  the  widely-separated  districts.  The  new  priests  were 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  who  became  the  first  vicar  apostolic 
- — the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Devereux,  afterwards  in  1847  vicar  apostolic  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  the  Rev.  D.  Burke,  who,  on  November 
28th,  1838,  was  appointed  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  in 
Grahamstown  at  £100  per  annum.     He  died  shortly  after- 
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CHAP,  wards,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  T.  Murphy.  The 
Rev.  G.  Corcoran  worked  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  the  Rev.  P. 
Hartigan  at  Uitenhage. 

The  clergy  having  been  acquired,  the  next  step  in  the 
better  establishment  of  this  Church  was  the  erection  of  places 
of  worship.  In  these  early  days,  the  services  had  to  be  held 
in  private  houses  or  other  temporary  accommodation. 
Hence  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  some  magnitude 
were  commenced,  one  in  Cape  Town  and  another  in 
Grahamstown.  They  are  the  Cathedrals  of  those  places 
which  are  standing  to-day.  In  the  case  of  Grahamstown, 
in  answer  to  a  petition  to  Government,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Albany  were  granted,  in  July,  1838,  a  piece  of  ground  of 
one  hundred  feet  frontage  "  at  the  back  of  the  public  offices 
and  adjoining  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Grahamstown."  On 
this  a  church — the  present  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral — was 
commenced.  The  building  operations,  which  extended 
over  some  years,  were  carried  out  chiefly  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers  of  the  different  regiments  stationed  in 
Grahamstown.  It  was  not  until  1844  that  it  was  finished 
and  ready  for  the  services.  On  July  21st  of  that  year,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lieut. -Governor,  Colonel  Hare,  the  Civil 
Commissioner,  Martin  West,  all  the  military  and  civil 
officials,  and  the  prominent  citizens,  it  was,  with  much 
ceremony,  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  by  Bishop  Griffiths  of 
Cape  Town.  It  is  a  very  substantial  and  well-built  edifice 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Three  years  afterwards 
it  became  the  mother  church  of  a  new  apostolic  vicariate — 
that  of  the  Eastern  Province — which  was  established  by 
Pope  Pius  IX  on  July  30th,  1847,  and  Dr.  Devereux  became 
the  first  Bishop.  This  good  and  learned  man  worked  un- 
tiringly for  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  In  furtherance  of 
his  educational  scheme,  he  went  to  Europe  shortly  after  his 
consecration,  and  soon  returned  with  a  number  of  workers 
for  his  extended  vicariate.  There  were  three  more  priests, 
seven  nuns  and  seven  others  of  lesser  rank.  They  landed 
at  Port  Elizabeth  on  December  3rd,  1849.  Among  the  nuns 
was  Sister  Marie-Gertrude  (Amelia  de  Henningsen),  after- 
wards known  and  revered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  as  Notre  Mere.     Immediately  upon  her 
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arrival  in  Grahamstown,  she  commenced  the  present  con-  CHAP, 
vent,  the  first  in  South  Africa,  and  then  probably  the  best 
girls'  school  in  the  Eastern  Province.  From  that  time  on- 
ward, educational,  missionary,  industrial  and  other  develop- 
ments increased  until  to-day  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  one  of  the  great  civilising  agencies  in  South  Africa.1 
One  other  community  which  gradually  struggled  into 
existence  during  these  early  years  was  the  Baptists.  The 
information  regarding  their  early  activities  is  meagre  and 
uncertain,  as  never  having  received  any  semi-official  recog- 
nition in  the  shape  of  Government  subsidy,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  mention  of  them  in  the  Archives  or  anywhere 
else  but  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Grahamstown  Journal 
or  the  usual  doubtful  tradition  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  no  Baptists 
in  South  Africa  before  the  arrival  of  the  1820  settlers. 
With  this  invasion  came  two  men  who,  separately,  are 
mentioned  as  the  founders  of  this  denomination  in  this 
country.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Duxbury,  so  we  are  told,  joined 
one  of  the  Settler  parties,  and  came  out  as  Baptist  preacher. 
It  might  therefore  be  assumed  that  he  was  the  official  head 
of  this  Church.  But  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  his 
name  in  any  of  the  Baptists'  proceedings  of  those  years. 
It  is  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Miller,  of  Gush's  party,  which  is 
most  usually  associated  with  the  commencement  of  this 
movement  in  Albany.  As  in  other  cases,  e.g.,  the  Glen 
Lynden  party  and  many  missionaries,  the  first  services  were 
held  under  the  shade  of  some  kindly  tree  until  better  shelter 
could  be  obtained  within  four  walls  and  a  roof  After  the 
dispersal  from  the  locations  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset  in 
1822  {vide  Volume  II),  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  pursued  his 
calling  of  carpenter  in  Grahamstown  and  to  have  permitted 
his  not  too  extensive  premises  to  be  used  as  a  Baptist  chapel 
and  himself  to  be  the  preacher.  There  these  good  people 
worshipped  "  untrammelled  by  State  restrictions  or  sacer- 
dotal interference."  Nevertheless,  matters  do  not  seem 
to  have  run  smoothly  as  Mr.  Miller  proved  intolerant 
and  "  hyper-Calvinistic."     The  Rev.  Mr.  Davies  was  there- 

1  For  a  good  account  of  the  rise  of  this  Church  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
vide  A  record  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sceur  M.  Gertrude  du  S.  Sacrement 
by  Alban  O'Riley.     Maskew  Miller,  Cape  Town. 
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CHAP.  fore  induced  to  come  from  England  and  put  all  these  matters 
upon  a  proper  basis.  From  this  time  onward  the  new- 
community  prospered ;  the  number  of  adherents  increased 
and  pari  passu  the  financial  resources.     So  much  so  that  in 

1838  it  was  possible  to  consider  the  erection  of  a  church 
on  a  more  pretentious  scale.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
co-operation  there  was  among  the  different  denominations 
at  that  time,  Wesleyans  preached  in  Baptist  chapels,  and 
vice  versa,  and  at  the  public  meeting  held  to  discuss  the 
erection  of  the  new  Baptist  church,  the  Anglican,  Rev. 
Mr.  Heavyside,  was  so  broad-minded  as  to  take  the  chair. 

On  October  5th,  1840,  the  site  in  Bathurst  Street, 
Grahamstown,  having  been  acquired,  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  the  gentleman  who  must  by  this  time  have  be- 
come expert  in  such  ceremonies,  namely,  Martin  West,  Esq., 
the  Civil  Commissioner.  Through  the  streets  from  the  old 
chapel  a  procession,  in  which  were  all  the  other  ministers 
in  the  town,  wended  its  way  to  the  new  site,  and  the  stone 
having  been  placed  in  position,  the  Rev.  G.  Aveling,  who  in 

1839  succeeded  Mr.  Davies,  deceased,  gave  an  appropriate 
address.  On  Sunday,  March  12th,  1843,  the  building 
was  finished  and  opened  for  service, the  Baptist,  Mr.  Aveling, 
preaching  in  the  morning,  the  Independent,  Mr.  Locke, 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  Wesleyan,  Rev.  W.  Shaw,  in  the 
evening.  It  had  cost  ;£  1,900,  of  which  ,£1,090  was  already 
in  hand,  and  the  balance  was  soon  forthcoming.  Thus 
this  church  became  the  Baptist  mother  church. 

The  progress  in  its  development  which  the  Eastern 
Province  had  made  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  thirties  peremp- 
torily demanded  very  considerable  attention  being  given 
to  the  roads — the  improvement  of  the  old  ones  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  ones.  The  few,  but  rising  towns  were  far 
apart  and  the  roads,  such  as  they  were,  which  connected 
these  towns  presented  formidable  obstacles  in  the  form 
of  steep  and  dangerous  mountain  passes  and  rivers. 

The  former,  mere  tracks  made  by  other  waggons,  passed, 
in  places,  so  near  the  edges  of  awesome  precipices  that, 
with  the  ruggedness  of  the  track  and  its  narrowness,  it  is 
a  wonder  all  did  not  meet  the  deaths  which  they  must  so 
often  have  been  near.     These  climbs,  too,  often  meant  loss 
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of  property  and  damage  to  waggons,  and  always  terrible  CHAP, 
toil  and  perhaps  cruelty  to  the  poor  oxen  which  were  exerting 
their  last  ounce  of  strength.  The  bridgeless  rivers, when 
full,  or  "  down  "  as  it  is  called,  necessitated,  at  times,  a  wait 
of  many  days  until  the  water  had  subsided  sufficiently  to 
allow  all  to  wade  through.1 

For  those  unacquainted  with  the  Eastern  Province  of 
South  Africa,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  normal  condition 
of  most  of  the  rivers  is  that  of  complete  dryness,  or  a  mere 
thin,  sluggish  stream  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with,  here  and 
there,  puddles  larger  or  smaller.  But  after  rain  in  the 
distant  mountains — the  sources  of  the  rivers — the  water 
may  come  down  with  great  violence  and  form  a  noble  river 
of  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  with  such  a  current 
as  to  bear  all  before  it.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Great 
Fish  river.  It  is  then  impossible  to  cross  until  the  greatei 
volume  of  water  has  rushed  to  the  distant  sea.  Too  often 
the  life  of  man  and  horse  has  been  lost  by  venturing  into 
the  stream  before  it  was  sufficiently  shallow  and  the  current 
had  lost  its  strength. 

Even  when  it  was  safe  so  far  as  the  bed  of  the  river  was 
concerned,  often  there  was  danger  in  approaching  and 
leaving  it.  For  in  the  course  of  time  the  water  had  so  worn 
down  the  land  over  which  it  flowed  that  the  banks  on  both 
sides  are  always  high  and  almost  perpendicular.  The  cut- 
ting away  of  a  minimum  of  these  banks  by  those  who  had  to 
get  waggons  through  left  narrow  passages,  which,  especially 
when  the  ground  was  wet,  were  difficult  and  dangerous. 

In  the  flatter  parts  of  the  country  the  roads  were  little 
more  than  deep  tracks  made  by  former  waggons.  When 
these  became  too  bad,  the  waggons  would  move  over  the 
veld  parallel  to  them  and  thus  form  a  new  track.  At  times, 
as  an  attempt  at  road-making,  these  ruts  were  filled  with 
any  loose  material  which  happened  to  be  near,  and  then, 

1  The  Rev.  W.  Shaw  mentions  his  having  to  wait  five  days  at  the 
bank  of  the  Fish  river  at  Fort  Brown  while  on  his  return  to  Grahamstown 
from  Fort  Beaufort.     Grahamstown  Journal,  November  23rd,   1843. 

About  the  same  time  a  Mr.  Poole  was  drowned  while  endeavouring 
to  cross  the  Koonap  river.  And  just  previously  seven  oxen  were  drowned 
and  1,000  buck  skins  washed  down  this  same  river  while  a  waggon  was 
being  got  through  it.  There  are  numberless  cases  of  the  post  being  delayed 
— and  even  august  judges  on  circuit  being  held  up — by  these  relentless 
rivers. 
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CHAP,  the  rain  most  probably  would  wash  it  out  and  form  a  mud 
which  made  progress  still  more  difficult.  The  mode  of 
travelling  was  almost  exclusively  the  lumbering  ox-waggon 
drawn  by  a  span  of  fourteen  oxen,  or  horseback. 

The  main  roads  were  those  which  connected  the  towns 
of  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahamstown,  Somerset  East,  Cradock, 
Graaff  Reinet  and  Colesberg.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
— and  in  consequence  of  being  the  most  used,  the  most  in 
need  of  repair — was  that  leading  from  Port  Elizabeth. 
Over  the  first  part  of  it,  which  was  the  common  route  to 
Grahamstown  and  the  towns  in  the  interior,  between  ten 
thousand  and  twelve  thousand  waggons  passed  annually.1 
All  goods  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth,  including  the  military 
stores  for  the  headquarters  in  Grahamstown  and  the  distant 
frontier  posts,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  East  shipped  from 
that  port,  had  to  pass  over  it,  and  yet,  in  parts,  it  is  described  as 
almost  impassable.  It  crossed  the  Zwartkops,  Sunday's  and 
Bushman's  rivers,  which  were  without  bridges  and  besides  all 
this  there  were  the  difficulties  of  shortage  of  water  and  graz- 
ing for  the  oxen.  It  was  chiefly  the  state  of  this  road  which 
brought  the  whole  question  of  roads  before  the  Government. 
In  the  early  years,  the  repairing  of  the  main  roads  was 
a  service  which  was  incumbent  upon  those  who  lived  nearest 
to  them.  But  this  service  might  be  commuted  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  which  went  to  the  District  treasury,  and,  pre- 
sumably, was  used  for  paying  others  to  do  the  work.  In 
some  cases  an  individual  would  send  his  slaves  to  do  his 
allotted  portion,  while  others  satisfied  the  claims  which  the 
Government  had  upon  them  by  the  payment  of  Rds.  2 
(about  7s.)  per  annum.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  this  tax 
was  legal,  for  the  Lieut. -Qovernor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
writing  to  the  Landdrost  of  Albany  on  May  5th,  1826, 
approved  of  the  tax  "  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  voluntary  one  by 
the  persons  concerned."  He  pointed  out  that  no  taxes 
could  be  imposed  in  the  Colony  without  a  Legislative  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  under  the  circumstances  he  authorised 
the   tax   to    be    paid   to    the    District   chest.2      Considering 

1  Blue  Book.     Improving  Discipline  among  the  Convicts  and  employ- 
ing them  on  the  roads  of  the  Colony.     July  23rd,  1847,  p.  36. 

2  On  December  14th,  1828,  the  Civil  Commissioner  received  ^91   13s. 
from  a  number  of  individuals  as  commutation  for  road  service. 
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the  large  sums  which  had  to  be  spent  at  a  later  date  on  road  CHAP, 
improvement,  the  repairs  done  in  these  early  years  with 
these  small  sums  could  not  have  been  very  extensive  or 
efficient.  But  this  was  all  that  could  be  done,  as  the  state  of 
the  Colonial  Treasury  did  not  admit  of  the  expenditure  on 
road  engineering  which  was  found  necessary  in  after  years. 

The  subsequent  Kaffir  wars — in  one  respect — proved 
blessings  in  disguise  ;  for  the  establishment  of  forts  and 
military  depots  in  places  far  distant  from  one  another,  and 
the  consequent  traffic  rendering  better  roads  necessary, 
military  co-operation  as  well  as  funds  from  the  Home 
Government  became  available  for  this  important  public 
work.  But  private  enterprise  was  not  wanting.  In  1832, 
the  merchants  of  Grahamstown,  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
a  road  down  one  of  the  high  hills  in  the  range  which  has 
to  be  crossed  on  the  way  to  Port  Elizabeth,  undertook  the 
construction  of  such  a  road.  This  is  the  Howison's  Poort 
road  of  to-day,  so  named  after  one  Alexander  Howison, 
who  was  not  only  the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  but, 
for  some  years,  the  superintendent  of  the  work.  Commencing 
about  three  miles  from  Grahamstown  on  the  south,  this 
road  runs  down  a  beautiful  valley.  The  first  part  is  steep 
but  towards  the  end  where  it  passes  through  a  natural 
opening  between  the  mountains — or  poort — now  called 
Howison's  Poort,  the  gradient  almost  disappears.  Even 
before  Howison's  time  this  was  the  way  into  Grahamstown 
from  Port  Elizabeth,  Uitenhage,  and  the  parts  to  the  south- 
west, but  it  was  the  usual  mountain  track  crossed  by  gullies 
and  other  obstacles. 

A  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  public  subscription  in 
Grahamstown  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  road  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howison,  the  work  commenced. 
But  it  progressed  slowly  and  altogether  stopped  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1834.  Not  until  1838  was  it  recom- 
menced, but  then  all  the  money  was  spent.  In  1839,  there- 
fore, the  committee  sought  Government  assistance  in  a 
loan  of  £100.  This  was  accorded  in  March  of  that  year 
and  a  bond  was  signed  by  W.  R.  Thompson,  B.  Norden 
and  Alex.  Howison.  In  addition  to  this,  the  committee 
was  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  convict  labour  from  the 
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CHAP,  local  gaol.  By  this  time  the  road  must  have  become  at 
least  passable  as  a  toll  house  was  erected  and  all  using  the 
road  had  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  The  sums  in  the  first  place 
were  appropriated  by  the  committee,  but  this  appearing 
to  be  illegal,  they  were  paid  into  the  District  Treasury. 
These  soon  amounted  to  £117  when  the  Government 
cancelled  the  bond  and  shortly  after  took  over  the  road. 
Taking  into  account  its  length,  between  two  and  three 
miles,  and  the  small  sum  spent  upon  it,  and  comparing  this 
with  subsequent  expenditure,  it  will  be  obvious  that  after 
all  Mr.  Howison's  good  work,  it  was  still  a  primitive  road. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  making  of  roads  on  a 
large  scale  was  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and  funds 
for  the  purpose  were  plentiful,  the  Howison's  Poort  road 
was  brought  into  such  a  good  condition  as  was  only  possible 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  thousands  of  pounds  which 
were  then  available.  Then,  excavation  through  solid  rock, 
making  embankments,  building  masonry  and  macadam- 
isation  were  matters  of  small  concern.  In  the  road  report 
for  1846,  we  are  told  that  in  1845  "  The  whole  of  the  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  road  has  been  completed,  namely, 
from  the  end  of  New  Street,  Grahamstown,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  precipice  behind  the  Cape  Corps  barracks 
— and  thence  through  the  solid  rock  to  the  rivulet  above 
the  waterfall  across  which  a  substantial  bridge  of  two  stone 
piers,  with  a  wooden  platform,  has  been  thrown  ;  and  from 
that  point  to  the  level  of  the  flats,  the  whole  has  been  properly 
clayed,  gravelled  and  macadamised." 

During  1838,  yet  another  main  road  down  the  formidable 
Grahamstown  hills  was  being  constructed  by  private  enter- 
prise. In  January  of  that  year,  Barend  Woest,  a  farmer 
living  in  the  lower  country  at  the  base  of  these  hills,  opened 
a  subscription  list  and  sought  support  in  and  out  of  Grahams- 
town for  the  purpose  of  making,  or  perhaps  more  correctly, 
commencing  the  road  now  known  as  Woest  Hill.  A  sum 
of  ,£60  10s.  was  obtained  and  spent  to  the  best  advantage. 
But  by  April  further  money  was  wanted.  A  memorial1  to 
Government  was  therefore  drawn   up   asking  for   a  grant 

1  The  signatories  were  P.  W.  Lucas,  G.  Baker,  E.  Phillips,  C.  Webber, 
H.  Nourse,  J.  W.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Phillips,  G.  A.  Munro,  J.  D.  Norden, 
A.  Macdonald,  H.  Fuller,  Louis  Norden  and  W,  Campbell. 
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of  £60  "  to  render  the  road  permanent."  According  to  CHAP, 
this,  a  road  had  been  made,  up  and  down  which  waggons 
could  travel  with  ease,  comfort  and  safety,  while  before 
this  work  had  been  done,  not  more  than  one  empty  waggon 
in  a  month  ever  travelled  down  and  none  ever  attempted 
to  ascend.  But  since  the  completion  of  the  work  on  this 
road,  fifty  or  sixty  went  up  and  down  in  that  same  time. 
Captain  Selwyn  of  the  Royal  Engineers  who  was  asked  to 
report  upon  this  work  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  described 
the  road  as  leading  down  a  chain  of  hills  to  the  south  of 
Grahamstown  and  giving  easy  access  to  the  rich  and  fertile 
country  lying  between  the  Kowie  and  Kareiga  rivers. 
Commending  the  perseverance  and  judgment  of  those 
concerned,  he  recommended  that  the  grant  asked  for  be 
made.  It  was.  Looking  to-day  at  this  road  and  the  cutting 
in  the  side  of  the  hill  down  which  it  passes,  it  is  surprising 
how  much  seems  to  have  been  done  at  that  time  for  those 
small  amounts. 

During  the  ten  ensuing  years,  very  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  the  question  of  the  public  main  roads.  Sir 
George  Napier  himself,  who  arrived  in  the  Colony  in 
January,  1838,  and  shortly  afterwards  had  to  travel  over 
some  of  the  Eastern  Province  roads  in  his  compulsory  visit 
to  the  frontier,  made  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
anxieties  which  such  travelling  involved.  He  could,  there- 
fore, the  better  sympathise  with  those  who  had  to  make 
frequent  use  of  them  and  the  more  earnestly  support  their 
petition  for  better  ones.  This  sympathy,  however,  availed 
but  little.  Anxious  as  he  became  to  move  in  this  matter, 
he  was  met  by  many  difficulties  and  delayed  in  the  execution 
of  his  wishes.  And  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the 
restrictions  which  were  imposed  upon  him  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  preventing  him  from  applying  any  portion 
of  the  surplus  revenue  to  this  object  until  the  Colonial  debt 
should  have  been  discharged.  Fortunately,  the  Surveyor- 
General,  Major  C.  C.  Michell,  after  whom  Michell's  Pass 
is  named,  was  no  less  enthusiastic  in  this  matter  than  the 
Governor.  On  him  devolved  most  of  the  work  which  was 
eventually  carried  out.  He  was  in  England  in  May,  1839, 
and  pressed  the  Governor's  views  upon  the  Secretary  of 
VOL.  IV.  16  R 
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CHAP.  State,  but,  undoubtedly  for  the  above  reason,  he  met  with 
little  or  no  encouragement.  Not  until  four  years  afterwards, 
in  1843,  was  it  that  the  master  mind  of  the  Hon.  John 
Montagu,  who  at  that  time  became  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  Cape  Town,  and  after  whom  the  Montagu  Pass 
is  named,  gave  the  impulse  to  this  work  which  commenced 
a  new  era  in  road  making,  and  that  on  a  large  scale.  Mr. 
Montagu's  solution — or  partial  solution— of  this  problem 
was  the  better  application  of  a  force  which  he  saw  being 
misdirected  and  wasted,  namely  that  of  convict  labour. 
Thus  a  more  rigid  discipline  as  well  as  the  moral  improve- 
ment in  convict  life  became  intimately  associated  v/ith  the 
construction  of  better  roads  in  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Montagu  arrived  in  April.  In  spite  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  duties  he  must  have  turned  his  attention  very 
soon  to  the  question  of  roads  ;  for  on  July  7th,  as  a  prelimin- 
ary, he  was  ready  with  a  circular  which  was  sent  to  all  Civil 
Commissioners  asking  for  information  respecting  the  length 
and  general  condition  of  the  main  roads  in  each  district, 
the  number  of  miles  needing  repair,  the  estimated  cost  per 
mile,  the  numbers  of  waggons  annually  traversing  the  roads, 
the  possibility  of  placing  tolls  which  could  not  be  evaded 
and  other  matters. 

The  following  are,  in  short,  the  reports  from  the  different 
districts  : 

Colesberg.  The  roads  for  the  most  part,  passing  over 
sandy  soil,  are  in  fairly  good  order.  At  the  drifts  through 
the  rivers,  however,  and  certain  passes  over  hills,  there  is 
need   of  attention. 

Graaff  Reinet.  All  roads  require  repair  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Those  in  the  direction  of  Grahamstown  and 
Port  Elizabeth,  where  they  pass  through  kloofs  and  other 
rugged  places,  are  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 

Cradock.  All  roads  are  out  of  repair  and  those  which 
pass  over  mountains  are  difficult.  The  expenditure  of 
£1,000  would  do  great  things — as  it  would  in  most  places. 
Any  toll  in  the  district  could  easily  be  evaded.  The  town 
and  district  were  frequently  exposed  to  serious  inconvenience 
by  the  flooding  of  the  Great  Fish  river. 

Somerset  East.     The  public  main  roads,  generally,  are 
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tolerably  good,  though  nothing  has  been  done  to  them  for  CI^P- 
years.  The  traffic  over  them,  however,  even  on  the  most 
frequented,  is  inconsiderable.  Lives  and  property  have 
been  lost  in  attempting  to  cross  the  rivers  while  in  flood 
and  often  the  mails  are  delayed.  There  are  places  where 
tolls  could  be  established,  but  they  could  be  evaded.  Colonists 
do  not  mind  going  a  few  miles  out  of  their  way  in  order  to 
save  a  toll  fee. 

Uitenhage.  The  roads  for  the  most  part  were  in  good 
state  of  repair. 

The  traffic  on  these  distant  roads  was  small  compared 
with  that  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
namely  the  road  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Grahamstown. 
Sir  George  Napier,  in  1838,  saw  the  imperative  necessity, 
by  reconstruction  or  otherwise,  of  removing  the  difficulties 
which  it  presented  and  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  transport 
over  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Colonel  Lewis  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance.  He  estimated  that  ,£2,000  spent  in 
each  of  three  years  would  make  a  good  road  and  build  a 
bridge  over  the  Sunday's  river.  But  as  has  been  stated, 
the  impoverished  treasury  forbade  this  expenditure.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  however,  it  received  its  due  share  of 
attention  by  an  organisation  yet  to  be  described. 

In  this  enumeration  is  not  included  the  excellent  road 
which,  at  the  time  of  this  report,  was  finished  and  which  even 
to-day  compares  favourably  with  most  others.  It  is  that 
leading  from  Grahamstown  through  Fort  Brown  and  Fort 
Beaufort  on  to  Post  Retief  in  the  Winterberg  district.  The 
cost  of  the  construction  of  this  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
for  consideration  as  the  necessary  funds  came  from  that 
apparently  inexhaustible  fountain,  the  military  chest. 
After  the  Kaffir  war  of  1835,  Sir  Benjamin  Durban's  scheme 
for  keeping  a  check  upon  the  natives  and  maintaining  peace 
was  to  build  a  number  of  forts  or  military  posts  at  strategical 
places  and  to  construct  roads  which  should  give  easy  access 
to  them.1  Thus  in  1837  was  commenced  the  road  afterwards 

1  Sir  Benjamin's  expenditure  was  to  have  been  somewhat  lavish. 
On  the  building  of  forts  and  towers  it  was  to  have  been  £170,277  8s.  6d. 
But  Sir  George  Napier  on  assuming  the  reins  of  government  objected  to 
this  and  cut  it  down  to  £19,438  16s.  8d.  He  approved  of  the  completion 
of  works  then  in  course  of  construction.     They  were  the  Drostdy  buildings 
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CHAP,  called  the  Queen's  road — a  name  nowadays  applied  only 
to  that  portion  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  difficult 
and  dangerous  Ecca  pass.  The  work  was  carried  out  by 
the  Royal  Engineers  under  Major  Selwyn,  but  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  famous  road  maker, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bain.  The  labourers  were  mostly  Hottentots, 
the  disbanded  men  of  the  Cape  Corps.  After  the  murder 
of  Ensign  Crowe  (vide  Vol.  Ill,  p.  435)  and  the  discovery 
of  the  disaffection  in  that  regiment,  Sir  George  Napier 
determined  on  its  reorganisation.  The  best  and  most  reliable 
men  were  formed  into  six  mounted  companies,  while  the 
remainder,  about  four  companies,  were  drafted  on  to  the 
work  of  this  new  road.  Its  total  length  is  about  seventy 
miles.  The  most  noteworthy  part  of  it  is  that  which  is  cut 
out  of  the  side  of  the  high  and  very  steep  hill  or  mountain 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  Ecca  valley.  This  road  in  the 
course  of  between  two  and  three  miles  descends  about  two 
thousand  feet.  Thick  bush  covers  the  ground  on  the  heights 
immediately  above  the  road  and  depths  beneath.  It  is  a 
wonder  how,  in  the  early  days,  waggons  ever  got  down  the 
track  which  this  good  road  has  replaced.  Even  to-day, 
though  perfectly  safe,  looking  down  into  the  wooded  abyss 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  road  is  awesome.  In  the  more 
distant  parts  where  it  passes  over  the  Koonap  heights,  and 
beyond  Fort  Beaufort  where  it  scales  the  Blinkwater  hill 
with  its  forest,  much  excavation  has  been  necessary  and 
thus  a  road  was  made  which  must  have  been  a  marvel  in 
those  days.  Two  very  important  bridges  had  to  be  built 
in  order  to  complete  this  road,  one  over  the  Great  Fish  river 
at  Fort  Brown  and  another  over  the  Kat  river  at  Fort 
Beaufort.  The  former  is  a  very  substantial  structure  of  wood 
supported  on  very  high  and  massive  stone  pillars  which 
stand  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Its  cost  was  £5,199  14s.  1  id. 
That  over  the  Kat  river  is  entirely  of  stone  and  cost  £2,000. 
The  foundation  stone  of  it  was  laid  with  much  ceremony 

in  Grahamstown,  including  the  powder  magazine  £1,050,  the  provost 
(the  round  tower  prison),  £1,090,  the  artillery  shed  and  store  £880  6s.  5d. 
At  Fort  Beaufort,  the  circular  tower,  the  bridge  £2,000,  the  completion 
of  Fort  Brown  £2,798  16s.  o|d.,  Double  Drift  Fort  £1,048  3s.  5^d. 
Commissariat  offices  at  Port  Elizabeth  £8,000,  road  from  Grahamstown 
to  Fort  Brown  £680  and  thence  to  Fort  Beaufort  £947  12s.  3d.  No 
mention  is  made  of  Fort  Brown  bridge  or  the  pont  on  the  Koonap. 
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by  Lady  Napier  on  November  25th,  1840.  It  was  a  great  CI*AP- 
day  in  Fort  Beaufort.  At  the  proper  hour,  the  men  of  the 
75th  and  the  Cape  Corps  having  formed  in  open  order 
down  both  sides  of  the  main  street,  the  official  procession 
wended  its  way  to  the  bank  of  the  Kat  river  where  the 
bridge  was  to  be.  First  came  the  band  of  the  75th  and  then 
a  number  of  visiting  Freemasons,  specially  invited  by 
Major  Selwyn,  who,  a  mason  himself,  felt  it  his  duty  to  the 
craft  to  show  his  colours  and  have  the  stone  laid  with 
Masonic  honours.  Then  followed  Sir  George  Napier,  and 
Lady  Napier  supported  by  Major  Selwyn  and  the  Lieut. - 
Governor,  Colonel  Hare  ;  after  these  came  the  Governor's 
staff  and  the  staff  and  officers  of  the  Fort  Beaufort  garrison. 
Assembled  at  the  stone  in  due  order  and  at  the  proper  time 
Lady  Napier  performed  her  part  of  the  ceremony,  saying, 
"  I  name  this  bridge  the  Victoria  bridge,"  thus,  as  Major 
Selwyn  pointed  out,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first  bridge 
of  any  permanent  character  across  any  river  in  the  Frontier 
districts  was  laid.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  1839, 
the  previous  year,  Sir  George  Napier  had  directed  that  the 
road  was  to  be  designated  Queen's  road.  By  1842  the  whole 
of  the  Queen's  road  was  finished. 

Mr.  Montagu's  concern  for  the  improvement  of  roads 
was  associated  with  what  he  considered  a  necessary  reform 
in  the  convict  system  of  the  Colony.  Very  shortly  after  his 
arrival  as  Secretary  to  Government,  he  was  struck  with  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  convicts 
in  consequence  of  their  being  thinly  scattered  through  the 
several  divisions.  But,  what  was  far  more  objectionable, 
he  found  that,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  more  especially  in 
the  Albany  district,1  convicts  were  employed  as  assistant 
turnkeys    in    the    gaols    as    well    as    ordinary    constables — 

1  According  to  the  returns  for  Albany,  three  convicts  were  employed 
as  assistant  turnkeys,  and  nine  as  assistant  constables,  while  twenty-six 
were  working  on  the  Howison's  poort  road.  The  proper  constabulary 
staff  was  twelve,  of  whom  three  were  turnkeys,  three  were  messengers 
on  duty  at  the  houses  or  offices  of  the  Lieut-Governor,  the  Civil  Commission- 
er and  Resident  Magistrate,  two  superintended  the  convict  labour,  one 
or  two  usually  out  on  duty  executing  criminal  warrants,  leaving  only 
two  or  three  available  for  duty.  The  duty  of  the  convicts  was  to  assist 
the  constables  generally  in  whatever  duty  they  were  called  upon  to  perform, 
even  to  apprehending  prisoners  in  town  or  country,  and  going  the  rounds 
at  night. 
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CHAP,  occupations  by  no  means  consonant  with  their  sentences  of 
hard  labour.  Those  who  worked  on  the  roads  did  so  in  places 
near  their  own  towns  or  villages  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  involve  but  little  privation,  and  labour  of  such  an  easy 
and  casual  kind  that  their  servitude  became  more  of  a 
premium  on  their  wickedness  than  a  punishment  which 
fitted  their  crime.  As  assistant  constables  they  had  a  freedom 
quite  inconsistent  with  their  condition  as  prisoners  ;  apart 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  gaols  in  the  Eastern  Province 
were  so  insecure  that  it  seems  always  to  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  get  out,  and  to  get  in  again,  when  they  desired. 
All  this  was  most  objectionable  and  called  for  drastic  change. 
While  the  whole  question  was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Governor  and  Mr.  Montagu,  an  incident  happened  in 
Grahamstown  which  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the 
contemplated  change.  Three  of  the  trusted  convict  constables 
burgled  into — not  the  house  of  a  private  individual — but, 
as  if  to  demonstrate  the  virtues  of  the  system  and  to  tweak 
the  very  nose  of  Government  itself — into  the  offices  of  the 
Civil  Commissioner  and  took  away  the  safe  containing  all 
the  Government  money  and  official  documents  ! 

According  to  the  depositions  and  confessions  of  those 
concerned,  convict  constables,  instead  of  being  locked  up 
in  their  cells  at  night  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  unlocked 
kitchen,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  go  out  into  the  town  at 
any  time  of  the  night  to  effect  arrests  or  perform  any  other 
midnight  police  duty.  On  the  dark  and  rainy  night  of 
August  17th,  1843,  John  Cameron  and  Jacob  Lingfield — 
convict  constables — decided  to  set  out  upon  this  enterprise. 
By  means  of  a  stretcher  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
prison  hospital  they  climbed  on  to  the  roof  of  the  kitchen 
and  thence  on  to  the  high  prison  wall.  Having  made  a  rope 
fast  round  the  kitchen  chimney  they  let  themselves  down 
into  an  adjoining  garden  and  thus  were  free.  Meeting  with 
an  obliging  Hottentot  in  the  High  Street,  all  three  repaired 
to  the  Government  offices.1  An  entrance  was  effected  through 
a  window  at  the  back.  But  this  had  to  be  brought  about  by 
knocking  the  whole  frame  and  glass  inwards  as  it  was  found 

1  The  Public  Offices  at  that  date  were  at  the  corner  of  Hill  and  High 
Streets — a  little  above  where  the  Public  Library  now  is. 
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that  the  window  was  nailed  down.  The  noise  thus  made  C**AP- 
terrified  them  and  thus  they  suspended  operations  until 
it  had  become  evident  that  there  had  been  just  as  little  effect 
upon  the  adjacent  and  sleeping  living  as  upon  the  distant 
dead — and  that  the  rare  constable  was  nowhere  in  the 
vicinity.  The  safe  was  then  removed  from  its  support  and 
fell — making  still  more  noise.  As  it  was  too  heavy  to  be 
carried,  Fortune  pointed  out  to  them  a  two-wheeled  truck 
which  was  standing  outside  one  of  the  shops  in  Church  Square 
— near  at  hand.  On  this  it  was  lifted  and  wheeled  to  a  vacant 
spot  of  land  at  the  back  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
High  Street.1  The  next  difficulty  was  to  open  it.  A  sledge 
hammer  was  fetched  from  the  prison,  but  the  noise  of 
hammering  in  the  still  night  was  now  an  obstacle.  So  it 
was  decided  to  bury  it  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 
But  Cameron  did  hit  it  round  the  edges,  so  he  tells  us, 
when  the  "  censer  fell  out  "  and  then  the  safe  opened.  In 
it  was  found  a  quantity  of  papers,  which  were  thrown  awray, 
and  money,  chiefly  in  ten  and  twenty  pound  notes  to  the 
amount  of  £  107  10s.  These  were  taken  and  divided  with 
Piet  Adams  who  had  remained  in  the  prison,  but  was  in 
the  plot.  Of  this  sum,  ^"78  was  afterwards  recovered  and 
the  Civil  Commissioner  had  to  bear  the  loss  of  the  balance. 
It  was  abundantly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  convict 
system  of  the  Colony  required  reorganisation.  Impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  this  and  undoubtedly  instigated  by 
Mr.  John  Montagu,  Sir  George  Napier,  on  August  18th, 
1843,  authorised  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary 
to  Government,  Mr.  Montagu,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Hon.  W.  Porter,  and  the  Surveyor-General,  Major 
C.  C.  Michell,  to  go  into  the  whole  question  and  report. 
On  September  4th  the  following  report  was  presented.  They 
were  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  the  absence  of  any  code 
of  regulations  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the 
convicts,  there  was  nothing  in  the  then  system  of  employing 
them  which  justified  its  continuance.  In  order  to  utilise 
their  labour  more  efficiently  as  well  as  to  bring  reformative 
influence  to  bear  upon  them,  it  was  proposed  to  form  them 

1  "At  the  back  of  Mrs.  Sparke's  erf,"  that  is  at  the  back  of  what  is 
now  the  Guardian  Office  buildings. 
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CHAP.  into  gangs  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  and  to  make  them  work 
at  stations  on  mountain  passes  distant  from  any  township. 
Mr.  Montagu  was  especially  in  favour  of  that  part  of  the 
main  road  from  Cape  Town  to  Grahamstown  which  descends 
the  famous  Cradock  pass  in  the  high  mountains  of  the 
George  district.  For  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  all  matters  connected  with  roads  and  convicts,  the  Com- 
missioners advocated  the  formation  of  a  Central  Road  Board 
which  should  consist  of  three  officials  and  three  non-official 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  To  this  Board  all 
male  convicts,  except  those  destined  for  Robben  Island, 
should  be  transferred  as  well  as  all  funds  which  were  then 
received  for  road  purposes  and  dispensed  by  the  Civil 
Commissioners  of  the  different  districts.  It  was  to  be  invested 
with  considerable  authority,  to  decide  upon  the  localities 
where  work  was  to  be  done  as  well  as  to  direct  the  labour. 
In  the  different  districts  themselves,  there  were  to  be  sub- 
ordinate Road  Boards,  rather  like  the  present  Divisional 
Councils,  but  responsible  to  the  Central  Board  in  everything, 
the  decision  of  which  was  to  be  final  in  all  things.  Mr. 
Montagu  embodied  all  his  proposals  in  a  number  of 
resolutions  which  he  brought  before  the  Legislative  Council 
on  October  16th,  1843.  All  were  passed  unanimously. 
Then  to  give  legal  effect  to  these,  the  Governor  enacted  the 
Ordinance,  No.  8  of  November  22nd,  "  For  improving  the 
public  roads  of  the  Colony."  x  All  now  being  in  proper 
order,  the  Central  Road  Board  was  constituted.  The  members 
were  the  Hon.  J.  Montagu,  the  Hon.  H.  Rivers,  Treasurer- 
General,  and  Major  C.  C.  Michell,  Surveyor-General,  as 
the  three  official  members  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Ebden, 
F.  S.  Watermeyer  and  J.  Buck  as  the  unofficial  members. 
Further,  on  January  1st,  1844,  an  excellent  code  of  detailed 
regulations  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  convicts 
was  formulated  by  Mr.  Montagu.  In  it,  duties  and 
qualifications  of  superintendents  and  overseers  were  carefully 
specified.  But  what  was  of  greater  importance,  every 
provision  was  made  for  inducing  the  wicked  man  to  turn 
from   his  wickedness   and   to   find   pleasure   in   doing  that 

1  For  full  details  of  all  this,  vide  Imperial  Blue  Book  "  Plan  for  im- 
proving discipline  among  Convicts  and  Employing  them  upon  the  Roads  of 
the  Colony."     July  23rd,  1847. 
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which  was  lawful  and  right.  Besides  the  more  personal  CIifp- 
rewards  for  uninterrupted  good  conduct,  such  as  shortening 
the  time  of  their  sentences  and  putting  aside  pecuniary 
remuneration  which  was  to  be  drawn  at  their  liberation, 
provision  was  made  for  evening  classes.1  Sunday  school 
classes  under  the  direction  of  proper  and  qualified  teachers 
— supplies  of  good  books  for  those  who  could  read,  all 
these  were  features  of  the  reformative  part  of  the  scheme. 
Thus  Mr.  Montagu  earned  for  himself  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  almost  as  much  in  the  capacity  of  missionary 
as  he  did  in  that  of  road  maker. 

The  two  places  which  were  to  be  honoured  first  by  a 
display  of  this  newly-conceived  convict  industry  and  which 
were  to  be  the  first  schools  of  reformation  were  the  Cape 
Flats  and  the  Cradock's  Pass  in  the  district  of  George. 
The  former  was  a  stretch  of  heavy  sand  extending  for 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  outskirts  of  Cape  Town,  over 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  traffic  to  pass.  The  latter 
was  a  formidable  track  connecting  the  coastal  regions  of 
the  George  district  with  the  country  to  the  north.  The 
merest  semblance  of  a  road,  it  passed  up  a  high  and  very 
steep  mountain  and,  in  consequence  of  projecting  rocks, 
gullies  and  other  obstacles,  was  passable  only  with  the 
utmost  toil  and  difficulty,  especially  near  the  top,  where  it 
was  so  precipitous  that  apart  from  the  imminent  danger, 
it  is  scarcely  believable  that  waggons  ever  could  have  been 
got  up  it.  Twelve  good  and  well-trained  oxen  had  to  struggle 
their  hardest,  and  very  often  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their 
not  too  humane  drivers,  for  five  hours  in  pulling  up  a  load 
of  2,000  pounds.  In  wet  weather,  when  everything  was 
slippery,  it  was  impossible  to  ascend  at  all.  This  track,  or 
pass  as  it  was  called,  was  made  at  a  cost  of  £225,  and  first 
used  in  18 12  during  the  Governorship  of  Sir  J.  F.  Cradock, 
hence  its  name.  The  accompanying  illustration,  though 
perhaps  something  of  an  exaggeration,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  passage  of  a  waggon  up  the  highest  part  of  this 
so-called  road. 

1  At  Cradock's  Kloof,  it  was  found  that  after  their  day's  work,  the 
convicts  were  too  tired  to  attend  evening  instruction.  They  were  therefoie 
released  from  work  during  the  whole  of  Wednesday  afternoons  for  this 
purpose. 
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CHAP.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  the  Cape-to- 
Grahamstown  road,  the  Governor,  on  November  nth,  1843, 
instructed  a  Dr.  Stanger,  M.D.,  who  had  seen  service  on 
the  Niger  and  who  afterwards  became  Surveyor-General 
of  Natal,  to  make  a  running  survey  of  the  whole  route.  The 
duties  involved  the  report  on  the  lengths  of  good  and  bad 
roads,  "  the  perpendicular  inclination  of  roads  over  mountain 
passes  '  and  improvements  necessary  to  render  them  fit 
for  vehicular  traffic  ;  an  examination  of  rocks  and  soils 
with  a  view  to  materials  for  road  making,  measurements  of 
the  widths  and  depths  of  rivers,  the  correction  of  errors  in 
certain  maps  and  much  more.  In  doing  all  this  he  marked 
out  the  course  of  the  road  now  about  to  be  made — the 
Montagu  Pass. 

The  Central  Board  of  Road  Commissioners  met  for  the 
first  time  on  December  7th,  1843,  when  they  decided  upon 
the  construction  of  roads  on  the  two  places  mentioned  above. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
George  district  had,  long  before  this,  agitated  for  the  road 
which  was  now  to  be  commenced.  After  having  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Civil  Commissioner  many  times  during 
the  previous  five  years  and  been  put  off  with  the  answer  that 
a  road  was  in  contemplation,  they  at  length,  in  1840,  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Governor,  signed  by  580  names,  asking  that 
something  might  be  done.  But  the  Governor,  replying  to 
this  in  February,  1841,  could  only  give  them  something  of 
the  same  kind  of  answer,  namely,  that  the  Colonial  Treasury 
did   not  permit  it. 

However,  early  in    1844,  two  large  parties  of  convicts 

from  the  Eastern  districts  gaols  arrived  at  the  mountain,1 

one  was  stationed  at  the  bottom  while  the  other  was  at  the 

top,  five  miles  distant.     They  were  soon  at  work  constructing 

the  necessary  quarters  for  themselves  and  those  who  had  to 

look  after  them.    They  also  made  a  bridle  path  connecting 

the  two  stations.     A  commencement  of  the  road  was  then 

made.    By  the  end  of  the  year  (1844),  the  southern  or  lower 

party  of  ninety-seven  had  advanced  1,900  yards,  while  the 

northern  party  of  ninety-two  had  cleared  away  all  the  loose 

1  The  expense  of  transporting  these  was  heavy.  To  convey  3 1  convicts 
from  Graaff  Reinet  to  the  Pass  cost  ^112  10s.,  and  23  from  Uitenhage, 
£178  10s. 
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material  of  2,400  feet.  The  work  of  the  convicts  was  aug-  CHAP, 
merited  by  that  of  free  labourers  and  artisans,  the  latter 
taking  charge  of  the  blasting  operations.  The  cost  of  the 
gunpowder  for  the  whole  of  this  was  £1,735.  Also,  by  that 
time,  a  one-arch  stone  bridge  over  one  of  the  gullies  was 
well  advanced.  Thus  the  work  progressed  through  1845, 
but  in  1846  it  was  retarded  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  many 
of  the  free  labourers  having  to  take  part  in  the  military 
operations.  In  1847,  however,  it  was  finished,  and  opened 
for  public  traffic  on  January  19th,  1848.  Its  total  length 
is  four  and  three  quarters  miles  and  the  total  cost  of  its 
construction  was  £35,799 — very  different  from  the  small 
sums  with  which  road  making  was  attempted  by  private 
enterprise.  The  new  road  in  honour  of  him  who  had  thus 
become  such  a  benefactor  to  the  Colony  was  named  The 
MONTAGU  Pass.  Thus,  "  the  Cradock  Pass,  which  was 
formerly  the  great  and  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  any 
communication  inland  between  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  the  Colony,  has  been  overcome,  and  a  beautiful 
and  easy  passage  by  the  Montagu  Pass  has  been  substituted 
for  it.  Some  estimate  of  its  value  can  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  farmers  are  now  enabled  to  perform  in  two  or 
three  hours  with  an  ordinary  draught,  that  which  formerly 
took  eighteen  hours  and  sometimes  as  much  as  three  days 
and  nights,  to  effect  with  double  draught."  x  And  Governor 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  writing  to  Earl  Grey  on  September  9th, 
1849,  speaks  of  "  the  gigantic  work  on  the  once  awful  pass 
of  Cradock's  Kloof,  an  undertaking  which  would  do  honour 
to  a  great  nation,  instead  of  a  mere  dependency  of  the 
British  Crown." 

The  twenty-four  miles  of  hard  road  over  the  sands  of  the 
Cape  Flats  was  being  made  simultaneously  with  the  Montagu 
Pass.  It  was  finished  and  opened  for  traffic  on  December 
24th,  1845.  The  total  cost,  including  that  of  building  the 
Montagu  Bridge  over  the  Salt  river,  and  a  bridge  consisting 
of  three  arches  over  the  Eerste  river,  was  £42,022  7s.  4^d. 

After  five  years'  trial  Mr.  Montagu's  convict  experiment 
of  making  the  punishment  subservient  to  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  had  succeeded  beyond  anything  he  or  anyone 
1  Report  of  Central  Board  of  Commissioners,  April  i8t>   1848. 
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CHAP.  eise  expected.1  During  the  five  years,  1559  evil-doers  had 
been  under  the  new  restraint  at  the  different  stations.  Of 
these,  979  had  been  at  different  times  discharged,  many 
with  shortened  sentences  and  from  all  accounts  the  better, 
both  physically  and  morally,  for  their  penal  servitude. 
No  less  than  £1,452  8s.  8|d.  had  been  earned  by  them  for 
their  good  conduct  and  diligent  work.  The  average  was 
£2  14s.  id.,  but  one  individual,  quite  honestly  and  without 
any  burglary,  drew  £18  14s.  3d.  The  behaviour  on  the 
whole,  considering  the  class  of  man,  was  satisfactory  and 
improved  as  time  went  on.  Of  the  1,559  in  the  five  years, 
60  had  received  corporal  punishment  and  46  (including  some 
of  the  above)  had  their  terms  of  imprisonment  lengthened. 
There  were  altogether  50  desertions — but  the  numbers  of 
these  decreased  from  year  to  year.2  Two  were  shot  dead  in 
escaping  and  two  were  wounded.  This  new  system  gave 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all,  from  the  Governor  down — 
it  might  almost  be  said — to  the  convicts  themselves.  Earl 
Grey  writing  to  Sir.  H.  Smith  in  February,  1850,  said,  "  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  it  is  extremely  rare  in  any  country  to  read 
of  anything  approaching  the  success  of  this  experiment." 

The  temporary  convict  stations  of  the  Montagu  Pass 
were  removed  to  the  Zuurberg,  in  the  districts  of  Uitenhage 
and  Somerset,  where  a  road  was  to  be  made  over  another 
almost  impassable  mountain.  A  road  over  these  heights 
was  called  for  which  should  give  a  direct  route  from  Port 
Elizabeth  to  Graaff  Reinet,  Somerset  East,  Cradock  and 
Colesberg.  A  petition  from  the  people  of  Port  Elizabeth 
had  been  sent  to  the  Governor  on  November  8th,  1843. 
They  received  the  answer  that  the  Central  Road  Board, 
which  was  about  to  be  formed,  would  give  attention  to  it 
in  due  course.  But  not  until  July,  1847,  was  it  that  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  land  surveyor,  marked  out  the  route.  In 
December  of  that  year  it  was  commenced.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  convicts  worked  upon  it  for  about  two  years.  When 
finished  it  was  twenty-three  miles  long  with  a  worst  gradient 

*For  Mr.  Montagu's  detailed  report  on  the  working  of  this  system  for 
these  five  years,  vide  Enclosure  No.  6  in  Despatch  No.  167  of  September  9, 
1849.     Blue  Book  on  Convict  Discipline,  March  4th,  1850. 

*  These  were  :  in  1844,  20  ;  in  1845,  13  ;  in  1846,  9  ;  in  1847,  4,  and 
in  1848,  4. 
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of  about  one  in  seventeen,   thus   it  was  passable  for  the  CHAp- 
heaviest  waggons  with  an  ordinary  team  of  oxen  and  without 
locking  the  wheels,  a  procedure  which  was  always  so  destruc- 
tive to  roads.   It  was  finished  in  1850  and  cost  about  £20,000. 

Among  the  other  larger  enterprises  of  the  Road  Board  at 
this  time,  was  a  new  road  through  the  rugged  and  dangerous 
Mostert's  Hoek  pass  in  the  district  of  Worcester.  For  about 
five  and  a  half  miles  the  road  was  scarped  out  of  the  solid 
rock  and  strengthened  in  places  by  retaining  walls  varying 
in  height  from  three  to  forty  feet.  Besides  these,  stone 
culverts,  viaducts  and  a  massive  stone  bridge,  thirty-six 
feet  high,  were  necessary  to  avoid  dangerous  places.  The 
whole  work  was  carried  out  in  eighteen  months  by  the 
Western  Province  convicts,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bain.  The  road  thus  formed  was  finished  and 
opened  formally  on  December  1st,  1848,  by  the  Governor, 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  who,  in  honour  of  Major  C.  C.  Michell, 
the  Surveyor-General,  named  it  the  MlCHELL'S  PASS. 

Having  finished  this,  the  convicts  were  then  turned  on  to  a 
new  road  called  Bain's  Kloof,  near  Wellington.  By  this  road 
the  distance  to  Cape  Town  was  reduced  by  thirty-six  miles. 

Thus  in  these  few  years  great  strides  were  made  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  Great  advantage  accrued  from 
this  increase  in  the  means  of  internal  communication  ; 
travelling  became  less  formidable  and  less  costly,  the  produce 
from  the  interior  could  more  easily  reach  good  markets — bene- 
fiting both  consumer  and  producer — and  then  commenced 
that  system  of  roads  in  South  Africa  which  in. after  years 
enabled  motor  traffic  to  pass  from  anywhere  to  everywhere. 

Development  in  the  Eastern  Province  in  these  years, 
however,  did  not  stop  at  the  making  of  roads.  Attempts 
were  being  made  to  open  better  communication  with  other 
parts  by  sea.  The  jetty  at  Port  Elizabeth  was  struggling 
into  existence  and  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  one 
of  the  1820  settlers,  Mr.  William  Cock,  a  further  attempt  was 
made  to  open  the  Kowie  river  as  an  Albany  port. 

The  Port  Elizabeth  jetty  took  its  rise  from  the  remains 
of  the  wreck  of  a  ship  called  the  Feegee.  This  vessel  had 
been  wrecked  at  some  little — it  might  almost  be  said  con- 
venient— distance  from  the  shore  and  had  withstood  the  fury 
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CHAP,  of  the  sea  and  wind  for  so  long  that  it  appeared  to  a  Mr.  John 
Thornhill  and  his  friends  to  be  a  firm  foundation  from  which 
a  jetty  might  be  commenced.  In  October  of  1837,  therefore, 
they  bought  it.  Into  the  sand  along  each  side  of  it  seven 
piles  were  driven  and  on  all  this  some  sort  of  wooden  frame- 
work was  constructed,  thus  the  jetty  was  commenced  from 
the  sea  end.  In  March,  1838,  Mr.  Thornhill  went  to  Cape 
Town  and  convened  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  company.  He  was  successful.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  finished  structure  would  be  £6,000. 
Of  this,  £4,000  were  soon  raised  and  the  work  commenced, 
but  during  the  ensuing  two  years  it  progressed  slowly. 
It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Government's  poverty  and  so  no 
assistance  could  be  got  from  that  source  but  a  small  piece 
of  sandy  beach  and  permission  to  use  some  convict  labour. 
In  October,  1839,  however,  a  fresh  spurt  was  made  and  by 
April,  1840,  so  much  of  the  sea  end  was  finished  and  such 
an  excellent  start  made  with  the  masonry  at  the  land  end, 
that  on  the  tenth  of  that  month,  that  day  being  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  1820  settlers  on  that  very 
spot,  it  was  decided  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  with  all  the 
ceremony  and  festivity  with  which  the  Port  Elizabeth  of  that 
day  could  honour  the  occasion.  At  2  o'clock  a  procession  of 
Freemasons  in  all  their  regalia  marched  from  Market  Square 
down  the  flag-bedecked  Jetty  Street  to  the  place  prepared 
for  them  upon  the  works.  The  stone  having  been  well  and 
truly  laid  by  W.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  the  Resident  Magistrate, 
and  a  salute  fired  from  the  battery  on  shore  having  been 
answered  by  another  from  the  ships  which  were  lying  at 
anchor,  all  repaired  to  the  new  store  of  Mr.  J.  Thornhill 
where  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  spread.  There  were  no 
less  than  nineteen  toasts  to  be  proposed,  which,  with  the 
appropriate  replies,  amounted  to  something  like  thirty-seven 
speeches.  Besides  those  in  honour  of  the  Queen,  Governor, 
Lieut. -Governor,  Sir.  B.  Durban,  Colonel  H.  Smith, 
"  Honest  John  Bell,"  Messrs.  Thornhill,  Chase,  Cuyler, 
Evatt,  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Dalgleish,  the  senior  Mason,  there 
were  those  in  commendation  of  the  Jetty,  the  Kowie,  the 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and,  of  course,  the  British 
Settlers.   The  reply  to  this  last  by  Mr.  John  Bailie — the  head 
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of  Bailie's  party  on  the  Chapman — is  of  especial  interest  CHAP 
and  worth  reproducing.  In  giving  reminiscences  of  his 
landing  and  the  early  days  he  said,  "  We  found  a  range  of 
sandhills  covered  with  bush  without  one  single  path,  three 
houses  and  a  few  reed  huts,  a  population  of  105  souls,  civil 
and  military.  Our  reception  by  the  Dutch  inhabitants  was 
that  of  brother  meeting  brother  after  long  and  distant 
separation.  The  ever-to-be-lamented  Retief  was  the  first 
to  come  down  among  us  with  flocks,  herds  and  horses ,  he 
dealt  with  us  with  a  fair  and  open  hand  and  heart,  and 
subsequently  made  open  house  in  Grahamstown  for  all 
he  knew.  The  friendly  and  brotherly  feeling  between  Boer 
and  Settler  has  continued  to  subsist,  and  has  been  cemented 
by  numerous  intermarriages  ;  and  whatever  the  feeling  of 
the  Boer  may  be  politically,  still  the  feelings  of  the  man  to 
his  fellow  in  suffering  have  never  varied.  How  then  can  we 
do  other  than  lament  the  abandonment  of  the  Colony  by  its 
rich,  useful  and  courageous  population  ?  Knowing  as  we 
do  the  value  of  these  we  have  lost,  I  am  confident  that 
within  and  without  the  present  boundary  of  the  Colony  there 
exists  but  one  wish  and  one  heart,  that,  however  and  by 
whom  we  may  ultimately  be  governed — from  Delagoa  Bay 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— there  should  be  neither  Boer 
nor  Settler,   but  Afrikanders  all." 

By  1 84 1  this  primitive  jetty  was  finished — a  triumph 
for  the  enterprise  of  those  who  undertook  to  build  it — in 
spite  of  the  little  encouragement  they  received  from  the 
Government.  But  it  did  not  live  long.  One  of  those  fearful 
storms  which,  at  times,  loom  so  large  in  the  history  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  made  sad  havoc  with  it.  On  the  night  of  August 
23rd,  1843,  after  weather  warnings  on  the  two  previous  days, 
a  gale  of  tremendous  fury  blew  ;  the  sea,  metaphorically 
speaking,  ran  mountains  high  and  some  of  the  many  ships 
lying  at  anchor  were  driven  from  their  moorings.  About 
2.30  in  the  morning,  the  brig  Delhi  was  being  battered 
helplessly  in  the  raging  surf  near  the  shore,  while  the  crew 
were  clinging  to  the  masts  crying  for  the  help  it  was  im- 
possible to  render  them.  The  Elizabeth  Rowell,  with  a 
tremendous  crash  was  urged  stern  on,  against  the  middle  of 
the  jetty,  cutting  a  way  through  it  and  carrying  away  some 
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CHAP.  0f  the  decking.  The  crew  managed  to  escape — for  a  time 
at  least — by  scrambling  on  to  the  end  which  was  still  standing. 
But  then  the  Laura  and  the  Sea  Gull  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  Elizabeth  Rowell  and  finished  the  jetty  by  knocking 
into  the  waves  that  part  of  the  end  which  remained  and  with 
it  all  those  who  were  taking  refuge  upon  it.  When  daylight 
broke,  the  tangled  masts  and  rigging  of  the  two  brigs  were 
the  only  marks  indicating  where  the  end  of  the  jetty  had 
been.1  The  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  it  had  been 
destroyed  rendering  the  remainder  useless.  Thus  Port 
Elizabeth  was  again  jettyless  until  in  after  years  the  work 
could  be  undertaken  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  jetty  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  further  attempts  to  establish  a  rival  port  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kowie  river  were  being  made.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  early  twenties,  a  small  village  called 
Port  Frances,  replete  with  customhouse  and  harbour  master's 
house,  was  founded  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  wide  estuary 
of  that  river.  But  all  this  was  shortly  afterwards  abandoned. 
The  mouth  of  the  Kowie  was  then  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
hills.  In  1838,  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Hon.)  William  Cock, 
one  of  the  1820  settlers  and  a  man  of  good  courage  and 
enterprise,  conceived  the  idea  of  obviating  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  had  been  met  with  in  the  earlier  years 
by  shifting  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  opposite — the  western 
— side  of  the  estuary,  thus,  he  hoped,  forming  a  straight 
course  for  the  river  and  inducing  the  direct  rush  of  water 
into  the  sea  to  clear  out  and  deepen  its  own  channel.  Mr. 
Cock  was  one  of  the  partners  in  a  London  firm  which  was 
concerned  in  the  continuation  of  the  enterprise,  started  some 
years  previously  by  a  Mr.  Henry  Nourse,  for  the  export  of 
meat  to  St.  Helena  and  other  places.  But  not  only  this,  an 
outlet  by  sea  was  wanted  for  the  produce  of  Albany  as  well 
as  for  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  country  generally. 
It  was  a  great  undertaking.  Its  suggestion  met  with  derision 
and  prophecy  of  failure  from  all  sides.  So  much  so,  that  when 
the  cost  came  to  be  calculated,  the  London  partners  as  well  as 
Mr.  George  Hodgskin,  who  was  a  partner  then  at  the  Kowie, 

1  For  illustrations  of  this  jetty  before  its  destruction,  vide  vol.  ii.  of 
this  work,  p.  206. 
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with   Mr.   Cock,  hesitated  to  go  on  with  the  venture  and  CHAP. 

V 
withdrew.        But    Mr.    Cock,    undaunted    and    apparently 

having  very  considerable  private  means  at  his  call,  deter- 
mined to  brave  all  and  go  ahead.  The  first  step  towards 
the  materialisation  of  his  scheme  was  to  get  the  permission 
of  Government  to  alter  the  course  of  the  river  and  in  other 
ways  to  interfere  with  the  works  of  the  Creator.  To  this  end 
he  drew  up  a  Private  Bill  "  for  the  opening  and  improving 
the  river  Kowie."  This  was  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Council  on  September  7th,  1839.  It  met  with  their  approval 
and  sanction  as  well  as  that  of  the  Governor,  Sir  George 
Napier,  who,  in  transmitting  it,  on  June  30th,  1840,  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
said  "  as  the  undertaking  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude, 
the  success  of  which  is  very  problematical,  and  as  at  all 
events,  the  experiment  will  be  attended  with  a  large  outlay 
of  capital,  I  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  take  any  steps 
towards  commencing  the  work.  But  as  the  individuals  at 
whose  risk  it  is  undertaken  are  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result, 
and  as  the  opening  of  the  river  will  be  attended  with  incalcul- 
able benefit  to  the  frontier  districts,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  afford 
every  facility  to  the  undertaking."  In  the  end  Mr.  Cock  was 
given  the  powers  he  sought.  According  to  the  Bill,  whereas 
the  entrance  to  the  Kowie  was  not  navigable,  though 
presumably,  the  greater  length  of  the  river  was,  William 
Cock  and  George  Hodgskin,  proprietors  of  land  on  the  right 
bank,  proposing  to  make  such  alterations  and  execute  such 
work  as  may  render  it  accessible  by  vessels  drawing  eight 
or  nine  feet  of  water,  and  further  to  defray  the  consequent 
expense,  it  was  to  be  lawful  that  certain  tonnage  and  wharfage 
dues  should  be  levied  on  such  vessels.  The  petitioners  were 
to  be  allowed  to  cut  such  channels  and  form  such  embank- 
ments as  they  found  necessary  and  to  use  any  waste  or  unap- 
propriated land  adjacent  to  said  river.  The  Ordinance  was 
to  be  effective  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  the 
promoters  were  to  take  the  above  dues  until  they  had  been 
reimbursed  the  amount  they  had  spent  and  with  ten  per  cent, 
interest.  After  that  time  all  was  to  go  to  Government. 
Thus  supported  by  legal  sanction,  Mr.  Cock,  otherwise 
unaided  and  without  the  advice  of  any  engineer  or  other 
VOL.  IV.  17  S 
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CHAP,  expert,  commenced  his  deviation  of  the  course  of  the  river. 
He  employed  about  three  hundred  Hottentots  under  the 
more  immediate  superintendence  of  a  Mr.  Gradwell.  The 
work  was  almost  entirely  that  of  shifting  sand,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  which  had  to  be  removed  from  a  sandhill  through 
which  the  river  was  to  pass,  and  also  depositing  it  in  the 
shallow  lagoons  more  inland,  thus  reclaiming  much  of  that 
land.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  straight  channel  was 
dug  to  the  sea  shore,  starting  from  the  place  where  the  river 
turned  to  the  east.  The  work  progressed  most  satisfactorily. 
On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  February  7th,  1841,  Mr.  Cock — 
and  many  visitors — had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Kowie 
for  the  first  time  flow  into  the  sea  through  an  opening  on 
the  western  side  of  the  estuary.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
constructed  with  loose  stones  and  bush  and  the  whole 
solidified  with  sand,  a  seemingly  frail  barrier  against  the 
water,  yet  it  appears  to  have  stood  even  when  projected  as 
piers  into  the  sea  at  the  mouth.  The  expectation  of  the  return 
tide  clearing  away  sand  and  deepening  the  channel  was 
realised.  There  were  soon  eight  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  on 
the  bar.  In  March,  1841,  the  first  ship  went  in  and  out 
safely,  but  in  November  the  first  of  the  many  troubles  began. 
A  small  schooner,  the  Sophia,  sailed  in  with  all  dignity,  but 
in  going  out  a  few  days  afterwards,  her  rudder  was  unshipped 
by  touching  a  sandbank  near  the  eastern  projection  of  stone 
and  bush,  and  a  strong  wind  blowing  she  drifted  to  the 
eastward  and  was  driven  on  the  beach.  The  same  fate  over- 
took the  schooner  Ligonier,  in  February,  1844.  This  ship 
as  well  as  the  Sophia  belonged  to  Mr.  Cock.  These  were 
sailing  vessels.  But  this  year,  Mr.  Cock  availed  himself  of 
the  power  of  steam.  He  had  built  in  England  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  the  Sir  John  St.  Atibyn,  she  was  of  150  to 
200  tons  burden,  90  feet  long,  26  feet  beam  and  40  horse 
power.  With  50  tons  of  cargo  and  16  passengers — Mr.  Cock 
among  them — she  made  the  passage  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
Kowie  in  three  and  a  half  days.  The  goods  for  Grahamstown 
were  delivered  in  that  place  five  days  after  leaving  Cape  Town. 
Even  nowadays  we  do  not  beat  that  by  very  much.  With 
such  beginnings,  a  navigable  river  and  private-owned 
vessels,    the    next   step   was   the   formation    of   a   shipping 
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company.  The  Kowie  Navigation  Company  was,  therefore,  CHAP- 
promoted,  the  object  of  which  was  to  trade  direct  with  Cape 
Town  and  Mauritius  without  having  to  send  everything 
to  and  receive  everything  through  Port  Elizabeth.  The 
capital  of  £6,000  in  500  shares  of  £\7.  was  soon  subscribed 
Two  more  vessels  suited  to  this  trade,  the  British  Settler 
and  the  Chanticleer,  were  then  built  They  reached  the 
Kowie  towards  the  end  of  1843.  But  now,  the  Kowie  or 
Port  Frances  as  it  was  called,  becoming  more  and  more 
like  Liverpool  every  day,  was  not  a  Port  of  Entry,  that  is, 
it  was  not  recognised  by  the  Customs  authorities  ;  all  vessels 
communicating  with  it,  therefore,  had  to  go  first  either  to 
Table  Bay  or  Algoa  Bay  and,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations,  to  have  all  the  cargo  taken  out,  examined 
and  reloaded.  To  obviate  this  and  to  encourage  Port  Frances, 
it  was  decided  that  in  the  case  of  imports,  the  vessel  was  to 
call  first  at  one  of  the  Free  Ports  and  then  an  officer  of  the 
customs  would  travel  with  the  vessel  to  the  Kowie  and  be 
present  at  the  discharge  of  the  cargo — this  officer's  expenses 
to  be  paid  by  those  concerned.  In  the  case  of  exports, 
"  The  master  must  enter  the  vessel  outwards,  as  prescribed 
by  Law,  at  the  Free  Port,  previously  taking  on  board  any 
goods,  and  then  the  Principal  Officer  at  such  Free  Port 
may  grant  a  special  sufferance  for  lading  of  goods  on  board 
at  Port  Frances.  The  Crown  to  be  free  from  expense. 
The  master  afterwards  must  deliver  his  contents  at  Free 
Port,  and  obtain  his  clearance  outwards  therefrom." 

The  year  1844  was  somewhat  disastrous  for  the  Kowie 
Tremendous  rains  had  fallen  in  the  up-country  districts. 
The  Kowie,  in  common  with  other  rivers,  "  came  down  " 
heavily  and  overflowed  its  banks.  The  stones  and  bush 
which  had  withstood  the  action  of  the  tides  succumbed  to 
the  rush  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea  and  thus  much  of  Mr 
Cock's  work  was  ruined.  Further,  in  August  of  that  year 
another  schooner,  the  Seaforth,  in  crossing  the  bar  was 
blown  on  to  the  eastern  beach,  and  worse  still,  in  November, 
the  proud  British  Settler  went  the  same  way.  Yet  in  spite 
of  his  losses  and  the  discouragements  which  would  have 
crushed  most  men,  Mr.  Cock  never  wavered  in  his  belief 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Kowie,     In  1857,  during  the 
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CHAP.  Governorship  of  Sir  George  Grey,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  matter  taken  in  hand  properly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, when  as  in  the  case  of  the  roads,  work  which  was 
attempted  to  be  financed  by  private  pittances,  could  be 
carried  on  by  the,  comparatively  speaking,  unlimited  resources 
of  the  Public  Treasury.  Eventually,  under  the  name  of 
Port  Alfred,  the  Kowie  did  for  some  years  flourish  as  a 
port;  ships  of  considerable  size  entered  the  channel  made 
by  Mr.  Cock,  came  beside  well  constructed  wharves  and 
emptied  big  cargoes  into  spacious  warehouses.  But  with 
the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  north  from  Port  Elizabeth, 
goods,  naturally,  were  landed  at  that  port  rather  than  at 
Port  Alfred.  Thus  the  maritime  glory  of  Port  Alfred  gradually 
sank  behind  one  horizon,  while  in  after  years,  there  arose 
from  behind  another,  Port  Alfred's  present  glory,  that  of 
having  the  best  golf  links  in  South  Africa. 

The  poverty  of  the  Kowie  and  its  primitive  condition 
were  in  keeping  with  most  all  else  in  the  Eastern  Province 
in  these  years.  The  country  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  regarded 
by  the  British  Government  as  part  of  the  Empire  on  which 
it  was  not  expedient  to  incur  any  great  expense.  Neglect 
and  arrested  development  were  evident  everywhere.  The 
buildings  used  as  Government  offices,  usually  originally 
some  inferior  private  dwelling,  were  in  the  last  stages  of 
disrepair  and  dilapidation  ;  the  officials,  or  many  of  them 
at  least,  were  overworked  and  underpaid  ;  arrears  of  quit- 
rents  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  landed  property  had 
changed  possession,  time  after  time,  without  the  customary 
transfer  dues  being  paid,  there  were  delays  of  many  years 
in  the  issue  of  rightful  title  deeds,  due  to  the  neglect,  and 
something  worse  on  the  part  of  the  land  surveyors,  and  to 
crown  all,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  increasing  audacity 
and  thieving  enterprises  of  the  Kaffirs,  prognosticating,  at 
no  distant  date,  further  disaster  to  this  luckless  part  of  Cape 
Colony.  The  old  trek-Boers  knew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  abandoned  it. 

An  adventurer  arriving  at  Port  Elizabeth  from  overseas 
in  the  forties,  with,  say,  a  view  to  learning  something  of  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  Province,  would  not  have  had 
dispelled  that  depression  which  had  been  engendered  at  the 
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sight  of  the  inhospitable  sandhills  and  wrecked  jetty,  when  CI1AP- 
he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Government  estab- 
lishment on  land.      His   call   at  the  office  of  the   Resident 
Magistrate  would  have  been  at  a  small  low  house  barely- 
habitable  in  wet  weather  and  with  a  thatch  roof  in  such 
a  bad  state  that  it  might  be  expected  to  disappear  entirely 
during  the  next  gale  of  wind.     A  "  Queen's  store,"  which 
was  no  longer  suited  to  the  protection  of  the  goods  landed 
from  the  ships  was  the  prison.     The  Custom  house  in  like 
manner  was  a  small  hired  building  totally  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.     And  if  our  traveller 
friend  could  have  met  Mr.  W.  Jamieson,  the  harbour  master, 
in  June,  1847,  he  would  have  been  told  that  there  was  such 
a  scarcity  of  the  necessary  stores  that  he  had  had  to  pay 
from  his  own  pocket  the  cost  of  tar,  oil,  white  lead,  turpentine 
and  other  materials  needed  in  connection  with  the  boats. 
The  Governor  of  the  Colony  was  in  no  wise  to  blame  for 
the  sad   state  of  affairs   which   existed   everywhere,    as   his 
hands  were  tied  by  that  august  Personage  who  was  in  office 
and  power  one  day  and  out  the  next,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.    We  find  Sir  George  Napier  in  1844  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  hire  three  rooms  for  the  better  security  of 
the  convicts,  but  meeting  with  refusal.    On  his  own  respon- 
sibility he  gave  a  plot  of  land  on  which  a  Public  Library 
and  Commercial  Hall  was  to  be  built.     In   1847,  with  sur- 
prising generosity,  the  whole  sum  of  ,£50  was  granted  for 
the   repairs   of  all  the  public   buildings   in   the   Uitenhage 
division,  including  Port  Elizabeth.     As  a  fair  distribution, 
the  Civil  Commissioner  at  Uitenhage  suggested  that  as  the 
public  buildings  of  that  place  were  larger  and  more  in  need 
of  repair  than  those  at  Port  Elizabeth,   Uitenhage  should 
take   £30,   Port  Elizabeth   ,£15,   and  leave   £5   for  contin- 
gencies.  Port  Elizabeth  did  not  agree,  arguing  that  the  whole 
sum  was  totally  inadequate  for  the  work  necessary  at  the 
Port  office  and  the  shelter  for  the  crew  of  the  boats  which  had 
to  go  out  to  the  ships  at  anchor.     The  post  office  at  Uiten- 
hage had  previously  asked  that  the  sum  of  £  1 1  5s.  might  be 
spent  on  the  letter  box  and  the  press  or  cabinet  necessary 
for  the  care  of  the  letters,  but  it  had  been  refused   on   the 
ground  that  Graaff  Reinet  had  procured  one  for  £3  7s.  6d. 
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CHAP.  Grahamstown  fared  somewhat  better  in  all  these  respects, 
probably  because  it  was,  de  facto,  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  though  never  more  officially  proclaimed  as  such 
than  that  a  Lieut. -Governor  resided  there.  In  the  first 
place,  the  buildings  used  as  Public  Offices — those  at  the 
corner  of  Hill  and  High  Streets — actually  belonged  to  the 
Government  and  were  not  hired  premises  as  in  most  other 
towns.  But  like  the  others,  they  were  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
The  old  Drostdy  House,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
1822  as  the  Landdrost's  office,  that  is,  the  public  offices, 
had  never  been  used  for  that  purpose.  At  the  date  now 
under  consideration  it  formed  part  of  the  military  head- 
quarters. In  1840,  the  Commercial  Hall — the  old  Eastern 
Districts  Court — had  not  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  built.  The  Trustees  therefore  offered  to  sell  it 
to  the  Government.  The  transaction  went  through  in  1842 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  approved  of  an  expenditure  of 
£860  for  such  alterations  and  fittings  as  would  adapt  the 
place  to  the  purposes  of  a  Magistrate's  office  and  Court 
Room.  The  old  offices  were  then  sold  and  eventually  became 
business  premises.  The  prison  in  Grahamstown,  though  it 
is  not  saying  very  much,  was  the  best  built  and  the  most 
commodious  of  any  in  the  country.  Flattering  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  made  enforced  sojourns  in  it  are  not 
wanting.  "  Ses  maanden  lekker  leven  (six  months'  good 
living)"  has  been  the  opinion  of  Hottentots  who  have  had 
six  months  for  sheep  stealing  !  Besides  the  establishment  of 
fitting  public  offices,  Grahamstown  at  this  time,  1 841,  was 
further  fortunate  in  the  creation  of  a  Public  Library,  an 
institution  which  has  continued  and  flourished  until  this 
day.  Sir  George  Napier  was  partly  responsible  for  this. 
In  April  of  that  year,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Commercial  Hall,  probably  the  last  time  it  was  used  as 
such,  when  it  was  decided  to  raise  a  sum  of  ,£1,000  in 
200  shares  of  £5  each.  The  proposal  met  with  general 
approval.  As  -a  home  for  the  new  institution  the  Governor 
was  asked  to  grant  the  old  school  building  in  High  Street 
— the  first  house  built  in  Grahamstown — together  with  a 
part  of  the  erf  on  which  it  stood.  Anxious  to  encourage 
such   movements    as   this,    he    allowed   the   property   to    be 
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transferred  to  the  committee  of  management  on  condition  CfIAR 
that  it  should  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  On 
May  17th,  1842,  the  library  was  formally  opened  with  a 
dinner  and  dance- — at  which  about  140  people  were  present. 
The  shelves  were  soon  stocked  with  about  4,000  volumes 
and  thus  was  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  fine  library  of  which 
Grahamstown   to-day  is  justly  proud. 

At  Cradock,  a  small  village  situated  in  an  arid  district 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  too  often  waterless  Great  Fish  river, 
the  Majesty  of  the  Law  was  enshrined  in  what  had  formerly 
been  a  private  dwelling,  consisting  of  a  front  hall,  two 
bedrooms  and  a  kitchen,  none  of  which  rooms  had  any 
ceilings  nor  other  flooring  than  that  of  rough  clay.  "  The 
roof  of  the  public  buildings  has  fallen  in,"  says  the  Civil 
Commissioner  writing  in  July  of  1845,  "  the  upper  part  of 
the  ridge  has  entirely  disappeared  and  the  walls  are  propped 
up  with  shores  of  wood."  The  gaol  was  in  keeping  with  the 
"  offices."  Its  walls  were  of  brick  and  clay  and  could  be 
broken  through  almost  anywhere  and  at  any  time  by  a 
prisoner  determined  to  escape,  the  more  so  as  there  was 
no  accommodation  for  a  gaoler  or  any  constables.  Probably 
encouraged  by  inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Cradock,  the  Civil  Commissioner  went  the  length  of  sug- 
gesting improvements  in  the  streets  and  a  suspension  bridge 
over  the  river.  He  pointed  out  that  when  the  water  was  too 
deep,  not  only  was  the  post  delayed  until  the  river  subsided, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  cut  off  from  access  to  the  main  road 
to  other  places.  Such  innovations  as  these  however  were 
considerations  for  the  future. 

From  Somerset  East  there  was  the  same  wail  of  Govern- 
ment offices  so  dilapidated  as  not  to  be  worth  repairing. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  in  these  small  places  was, 
instead  of  owning  the  public  buildings,  to  get  some  private 
individual  to  erect  suitable  ones  and  then  to  hire  them  for 
so  many  years  at  a  fixed  rental.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
magistrates,  instead  of  providing  an  official  residence,  to 
make  a  money  allowance  and  allow  them  to  live  where  they 
could.  The  Magistrate  at  Somerset  East  estimated  that 
£1,800  would  be  necessary  to  build  what  was  required — 
a  sum  he  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  get.   In  the  end  another 
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CHAP,  private  house  was  hired  at  a  rental  of  £6$  per  annum.1  The 
report  on  the  gaol  was  "  in  a  very  bad  state  and  insecure." 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  divesting  itself  of  possession 
of  official  residences,  the  Government  sold  the  Drostdy 
Houses  of  Uitenhage  and  Graaff  Reinet.  To  this  latter 
was  attached  a  good  deal  of  land  in  the  village.  This  was 
divided  into  seven  lots  and  sold  by  public  auction  in  January, 
1847.     The  whole  realised  a  total  of  ,£3,860. 2 

Perhaps  in  keeping  with  the  squalid  offices  was  the 
inadequacy  of  the  staffs  for  the  performance  of  the  numerous 
duties  involved  in  the  proper  management  of  the  districts. 
The  functions  of  Resident  Magistrate  and  Civil  Commissioner 
being  combined  in  the  one  individual,  the  number  of  hours 
each  day  which  had  to  be  spent  upon  the  bench  in  hearing 
cases  precluded  the  possibility  of  devoting  the  necessary 
attention  to  other  matters.  The  result  was  that  financial 
statements  and  returns  of  all  kinds,  requiring  much  refer- 
ence and  research,  which  were  wanted  by  the  Governor  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  were  always  delayed,  even  threats 
of  dismissal  failed  to  produce  them  at  the  proper  time. 
In  1 841,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  complaining  to  Sir  George 
Napier  of  the  apparent  dilatoriness  of  the  Civil  Com- 
missioner of  Albany  threatened  to  lay  the  name  of  the 
Colony  before   Parliament. 

Albany  certainly  was  the  most  conspicuous  with  regard 
to  these  delays ;  for  many  reasons  it  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  district  to  govern.  This  was  acknow- 
ledged by,  among  others,  Mr.  Justice  Menzies,  who  had 
visited  all  the  districts  on  one  of  his  judicial  circuits.  Comparing 
it  with  Stellenbosch,  for  instance,  he  found  that  in  the  latter 
place  there  had  been  81  civil  cases  and  95  criminal,  making 
a  total  of  1 76,  while  in  Albany  during  the  same  time  there 
had  been  248  civil  and  106  criminal— a  total  of  3.S4.3  Even 
as  far  back  as  1828,  General  Bourke,  and  later,  Sir  Lowry 

1  It  is  described  as  "  a  house  on  erf  No.  90,  on  the  south  side  of  Charles 
Street,  owned  by  Mr.  P.  Massyn." 

'  Mr.  J.  F.  Ziervogel  purchased  the  whole  of  it. 

8  The  following  is  the  work  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Colesberg 
from  July  1841  to  July  1844.  Number  of  preliminary  examinations  77, 
contracts  100,  cases  prosecuted  before  the  Circuit  Court  69,  witnesses 
examined  337,  criminal  cases  prosecuted  before  the  Resident  Magistrate 
187,  enquiries  relative  to  alleged  crimes  and  offences  159,  witnesses  261, 
witnesses'  expenses  prepared  246,  number  of  indentures  54,  number  of 
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Cole,  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  impolicy  of  CHAp- 
combining  the  office  of  Resident   Magistrate  wich  that  of 
Civil     Commissioner    but    the    recommendation    was    not 
approved  and  the  one-man  office  remained. 

The  pay  of  these  officials  was  fairly  good,  ranging  from 
£300  to  £500  per  annum  with  £100  house  allowance. 
But  that  of  the  subordinates  was  too  often  barely  a  living 
wage,  in  many  cases  it  was  not  even  that.  Sixty  to  eighty 
pounds  per  annum  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  service  was 
not  a  sum  with  which  to  support  wife  and  family  without 
assistance  from  some  other  source.  We  find,  therefore,  that 
clerks  in  public  offices  undertook  legal  and  agency  work 
on  their  own  private  account,  undoubtedly  to  the  detriment 
of  their  official  duty.  An  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  this  was 
made  by  a  Government  order,  dated  August  17th,  1843, 
but  it  was  not  very  successful.  The  practice  continued 
notwitnstanding.  In  November,  1846,  "  it  having  been 
currently  reported  that  some  clerks  continue  to  act  as  agents 
for  individuals  '  the  Governor  deemed  it  his  duty  to  call 
upon  all  functionaries  to  certify  whether  they  had  or  had  not 
violated  the  regulation.  Some  refused  to  certify  this,  knowing 
well  they  had  done  so.  One  in  Grahamstown,  who  had  had  ' 
twelve  years'  service  and  was  drawing  £80  per  annum, 
thought  it  better  to  throw  up  the  Government  service 
altogether.  Another  old  and  underpaid  servant  in  Graaff 
Reinet  did  likewise.  Unfortunately  there  were  not  wanting 
cases  where  stress  of  circumstances  drove  civil  servants  to 
embezzle  the  public  funds.  There  were  three  bad  cases  at 
this  time,  one  of  them  a  man  with  wife  and  large  family 
drawing  £60  per  annum,  committing  suicide.  There  was 
need  in  those  days  for  a  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
investigate  the   whole  system. 

Even  a  judge's  lot  was  not  a  happy  one,  In  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  Justice, 
Courts  had  to  be  held  twice  in  each  year  in  the  ten  towns 
of  Stellenbosch,  Swellendam,  George,  Uitenhage,  Grahams- 
town,  Somerset,  Graaff  Reinet,  Beaufort  West  and  Clan- 
william.     The  distance  from  Cape  Town  to  Grahamstown 

criminal  summonses  prepared  550,  number  of  passes  registered  798,  letters 
written  198,  received  207. 
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CHAP,  by  the  lower  route  was  six  hundred  miles  and  by  the  Worcester 
and  Beaufort  route  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  The  distance 
travelled  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  Colony  was  1,550  miles. 
There  was  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Puisne  Judges,  all  of 
whom  had  to  take  their  turn  in  this  very  long  circuit.  The 
mode  of  travelling  and  the  vicissitudes  of  this  journey  were 
very  trying  and,  at  this  time,  rendered  the  more  so  by  the 
stringency  which  the  Auditor-General  was  bringing  to  bear 
on  the  necessary  circuit  expenses.  It  was  in  answer  to  the 
financial  question  which  that  august  officer  had  raised  that 
the  three  judges,  Wylde,  Menzies  and  Kekewich,  gave  a 
delightfully  graphic  description  of  the  life  of  a  judge  on 
tramp,  so  to  speak.  According  to  this,  in  the  good  old  days 
before  1828  the  arrangements  for  a  judge  on  circuit  were  such 
as  enabled  him  to  travel  in  luxury  and  command  the  awe 
and  respect  which  were  his  due.  He  never  had  less  than  four 
travelling  waggons  or  coaches,  each  drawn  by  teams  of 
fine  horses.  There  was  a  liberal  supply  of  everything  which 
could  minister  to  the  comfort  of  himself  and  his  suite. 
A  sufficiency  of  excellent  tents  rendered  him  independent 
of  the  shelter  and  hospitality  of  the  Boer  houses  on  the 
"  route.  His  dignity  was  maintained  in  each  district  by  the 
Field-Cornet  with  a  commando  of  at  least  eight  burghers 
escorting  him  to  the  boundary  of  the  next  district  where 
they  would  be  relieved  by  another  party.  In  the  circuit 
towns  the  judge  was  lodged  at  the  Drostdies  or  at  some 
respectable  private  house  at  the  public  expense.  On  the 
whole,  the  long  journey  had  its  charm  in  the  good  old  days. 
But  at  this  time  a  sad  change  had  come  about.  A  mini- 
mum of  waggons  and  creature  comforts  was  all  that  was 
permitted  and  a  too  peremptory  demand  for  vouchers  of 
expenditure  was  made.  Travelling  on  circuit  thus  became 
more  like  the  adventures  of  the  pioneer.  "  With  the  exception 
of  one  small  inn  and  bath-house  at  Caledon,"  they  say, 
"  and  of  three  small  inns  between  Uitenhage  and  Grahams- 
town,  there  was  no  accommodation  for  travellers  on  any 
part  of  the  road  from  one  end  of  the  Colony  to  the  other." 
In  travelling  between  the  different  towns — distances  of 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles — the  only 
places  in  which  a  travel-worn  judge  could  find  shelter  were 
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the  isolated  houses  of  the  Boers,  who  were  under  no  obliga-  CI^AP' 
tion  to  receive  such  distinguished  guests,  though  they  always 
seem  to  have  done  so.  It  was  no  small  matter  for  such  a 
household  to  receive  a  judge  and  his  retinue.  The  bedrooms 
in  even  the  best  of  these  farm-houses  were  few  in  number 
and  thus,  as  the  families  were  often  large,  the  accommodation 
of  the  judge  necessitated  the  lawful  inmates  sleeping  in  the 
outhouses  or  some  other  equally  uncomfortable  places. 
In  many  cases  the  commissariat  was  low,  there  being  only 
meat  and  no  bread,  tea  and  coffee  made  with  brack  water 
and  "  candles  made  with  rancid  tallow.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  goodwill  of  the  hospitable  hosts  it  was  necessary 
for  judges  to  consider  themselves  as  guests  of  their  enter- 
tainers and  irksome  as  the  talk  frequently  was  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
particular  family."  Although  no  charge  was  made  for  this, 
the  judge  always  felt  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  drop 
some  gratuity  in  the  hand  of  his  hostess  when  shaking  hands 
with  her,  sums  for  which  he  could  not  produce  receipts  or 
vouchers  for  the  Auditor-General. 

When  the  rivers  were  "  down,"  that  is  when  the  waters 
were  up,  due  to  heavy  rains  in  distant  parts,  there  had  to  be 
endured  the  discomforts  incident  to  the  cold  and  inclement 
weather  until  it  was  safe  to  take  the  coaches  through. 
Again,  the  burning  heat  of  the  dreary  and  limitless  Karroo, 
which  had  to  be  crossed  in  going  from  Beaufort  West  to 
Worcester,  demanded  the  exercise  of  all  the  fortitude  the 
judge  could  command.  And  then,  without  any  reference 
to  the  state  of  his  health  after  all  this  fatigue  and  hardship, 
he  had  to  sit  in  court  from  day  to  day  without  time  for 
repose  or  recovery.   Truly,  a  judge's  lot  was  not  a  happy  one. 

In  the  years  previous  to  the  forties,  there  had  been 
throughout  the  Eastern  Province  a  widespread  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Government  on  account  of  its  neglect  to 
issue  title  deeds  to  those  who  had  paid  the  fees  for  survey 
and  inspection,  the  cost  of  diagram,  and  who  had  done  all  else 
which  entitled  them  to  the  land  for  which  they  had  applied. 
This  was  one  of  the  grievances  which  the  Boers  had  alleged 
as  their  reason  for  abandoning  the  Colony.  So  great  was  this 
delay,  perhaps  as  much  as  twenty  years,  that  it  amounted 
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C*v^P'  *°  a  refusa^  to  Slve  a  ^^e  deed  at  all.  When  the  matter 
came  to  a  head  by  the  clamour  made  by  the  people  in  the 
Cradock  district  in  1838,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary  in 
writing  to  the  Lieut. -Governor  said  "  It  seems  impossible 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  preparation  of  titles  to  erven  in  Cradock."  It  was 
equally  impossible  in  every  other  district.  In  1844  certain 
inhabitants  of  Agter  Sneeuwberg  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
Governor  saying  that  their  farms,  nineteen  in  number,  were 
inspected  and  surveyed  in  1828  and  1829  and  all  fees  paid,  yet 
— though  fifteen  years  have  elapsed — no  title  deeds  had 
been  obtained.  This  meant  a  loss  to  the  Government  itself ; 
for  the  farms  or  lands  were  held  without  title  deeds  and 
sold  many  times  to  consecutive  owners  without  any  transfer 
dues  being  paid.1  The  fine  for  this  omission  when  detected 
was  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  proper  transfer  fee. 
A  typical  case  of  this  nature  was  that  of  R.  Southey,  who 
became  possessed  of  a  farm  in  the  Colesberg  district.  The 
farm  had  been  originally  surveyed  for  one  Herbst.  Herbst 
sold  his  right  to  M.  Faber  who  was  afterwards  murdered 
by  Bushmen.  His  widow  parted  with  her  right  to  one  van 
Aswygen,  who,  leaving  the  Colony,  sold  it  to  Wahlman. 
From  this  last  Southey  bought  it  in  October,  1842.  Unlike 
the  others,  Mr.  Southey  made  proper  application  to  Govern- 
ment for  transfer  and  title.  There  then  arose  the  question  of 
the  intermediate  transfer  dues  and  fines.  On  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Southey  eventually  obtained  the 
farm  by  paying  the  neglected  transfer  dues  but  not  the 
fines. 

Another  interesting  case,  among  others,  is  that  of 
Jacobus  J.  Bester  of  Albany.  In  accordance  with  the  law, 
Bester,  in  1830,  paid  the  Civil  Commissioner  in  Grahamstown 
the  sum  of  Rds.  179  for  measurement  and  inspection  of 
a  certain  farm,  and  the  surveyor  sent  to  the  Government 
the  usual  diagram  and  certificate  on  which  the  title  deed 
was   to   be   framed.      But   no   title   deed   was   forthcoming. 

1  The  Government  lost  also  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  to  collect 
the  Quitrents.  Those  outstanding  on  December  31st,  1841,  were:  Uiten- 
hage,  £5,633  17s.  oxl.  ;  Albany,  £1,296  19s.  od.  ;  Graaff  Reinet,  £1,048 
6s.  3d.  ;  Somerset,  £1,730  8s.  od.  ;  Cradock,  £1,128  17s.  4d.  ;  Colesberg, 
£1,407  19s.  nd. 
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In  1833,  still  without  title  deed,  Bester  sold  the  farm  to  CHAP. 
M.  J.  Potgieter,  who,  after  a  time,  sold  it  to  Jurie  Potgieter. 
Jurie  then  sold  it  to  someone  else.  This  last  purchaser  brought 
an  action  against  Jurie  Potgieter  for  the  title  deed  and  this 
led  to  a  similar  action  being  brought  against  Bester  by 
M.  J.  Potgieter.  Bester  petitioned  the  Government  for  the 
issue  of  the  instrument,  when  was  entered  upon  a  long 
investigation  as  to  whether  Bester  had  had  any  right  to  the 
farm.  It  was  proved  that  Bester  had  paid  certain  monies 
to  the  Government  and  a  duplicate  of  the  title  was  obtained 
from  the  Surveyor.  The  only  satisfaction  the  aggrieved 
party  obtained  after  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  the 
proper  authorities  was  that  there  was  no  record  of  the  case. 
When,  at  this  time,  all  these  complaints  became  matters 
of  proper  and  searching  investigation,  it  was  discovered  that 
some  of  the  early  survey  work  was  exceedingly  bad.  One 
surveyor  seems  to  have  acted  in  a  fraudulent  manner,  taking 
the  farmers'  money  for  a  survey  which,  in  some  cases  at 
all  events,  consisted  of  little  more  than  galloping  over  the 
country  and  making  worthless  diagrams.  Mr.  W.  F.  Hertzog, 
the  assistant  Surveyor-General,  in  undertaking  to  rectify 
many  of  these,  said  :  "  The  errors  found  in  these  resurveys 
are  hardly  to  be  credited  Of  course  the  farmers  may  have 
altered  their  beacons,  but  this  could  not  have  been  done 
where  thousands  of  morgen  make  the  difference,  and  where 
neighbours  would  have  checked  such  wholesale  encroach- 
ments to  their  prejudice."  In  the  case  of  another  surveyor, 
in  order  to  test  his  work,  the  Surveyor-General  remeasured 
certain  lands  at  the  Blinkwater  which  had  been  stated  to 
be  7,379  morgen,  but  which  more  accurate  work  showed 
to  be  8,427.  All  this  was  partly  due  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Civil  Commissioners  in  making  the  proper  inspection  after 
the  survey  had  been  made.  The  object  of  the  inspection, 
which  had  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  surveyor,  was 
to  settle  any  difference  which  might  arise  between  neigh- 
bouring occupants  as  well  as  to  see  that  there  was  no 
encroachment  on  Government  lands.  These  resurveys  had 
to  be  made  at  Government  expense,  or  at  least  in  those 
cases  where  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  holder  had  in  good 
faith  paid  for  the  bad  surveys.    The  confusion  and  disorder 
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CHAP.  jnto  which  these  matters  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  were 
in  time  rectified  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  Surveyor, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hertzog. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  though  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Eastern  Province  were  themselves  doing  much  to 
develop  this  part  of  Cape  Colony,  they  were  not  receiving 
much  encouragement  from  the  Government,  either  the 
Colonial  or  the  Imperial. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    BEGINNING   OF   THE   ORANGE   FREE   STATE 

Notwithstanding  the  developments  which  were  in  progress  CI^P' 
in  the  Eastern  Province  during  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  period  was  one  of  great  anxiety 
and  unhappiness.  While  the  Government  authorities  thought, 
or  pretended  to  think,  that  all  was  right,  the  attitude  of  the 
Kaffirs  along  the  Eastern  borders  was  giving  rise  to  almost 
constant  alarms  among  those  most  likely  to  suffer  from  an 
irruption.  There  were  unmistakable  signs  of  the  war  which 
was  to  break  out  in  March  of  1846. 

The  North-Eastern  border  was  likewise  drawing  attention 
to  itself  in  consequence  of  the  mutually  hostile  attitude  which 
existed  between  the  Boers  and  Griquas  in  those  parts  and 
which,  for  a  time,  required  the  presence  of  the  troops  to 
prevent  mutual  shedding  of  blood.  The  Great  Orange 
River  was  then  the  boundary  of  the  Colony.  Immediately 
on  the  far  side  of  it — in  what  is  now  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Orange  Free  State — there  were  some  clans  of  Griquas 
who,  on  very  questionable  titles,  laid  claim  to  enormous 
portions  of  that  territory.  The  leading  men  of  these  people, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  missionaries,  and  with  a  view 
to  inducing  the  people  to  settle  down  in  definite  places  and 
to  maintain  order  among  them,  were  regarded  as  chiefs  by 
the  Colonial  Government.  There  were  also  in  those  parts 
a  number  of  Boers,  some  of  whom  had  been  there  a  consider- 
able time.  They  had  in  the  first  instance  migrated  from  the 
Colony  in  search  of  pasturage  for  their  cattle  when  driven 
forth  from  their  own  places  by  drought.  They  then  returned 
when  rains  had  brought  forth  grass  again.  But  after  a  time 
these  temporary  sojourns  became  permanent,  the  land  being 
taken  either  without  reference  to   an  owner  or  more  fre- 
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C  vfP'  quently  by  purchase  or  hire  at  low  rates  from  some  Griqua 
squatter  who  had  no  more  hereditary  or  other  right  to  it 
than  the  Boers  themselves.  In  these  earlier  days  the  relations 
between  Boer  and  Griqua  were  comparatively  peaceful. 
But  when  the  Great  Trek  was  in  progress,  from  1836 
onwards,  circumstances  became  changed.  This  was  due 
partly  to  the  greater  number  of  Boers  who  invaded  the 
country  and  remained  there  and  partly  to  the  altered  political 
aspect.  The  Griquas  found  it  expedient  to  maintain  loyalty 
to  the  British  Crown,  though  not  on  British  territory,  while 
many  of  the  Boers,  angry  at  British  rule  in  its  greater 
concern  for  the  native,  entertained  a  lofty  contempt  for  the 
semi-civilised  coloured  man.  The  latter  presuming  upon 
the  notice  which  was  being  taken  of  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment, assumed  an  air  of  superiority  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  Dutch  were  not  slow  to  resent. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  learn,  in  greater  detail,  something 
more  about  the  Griquas  and  the  part  they  played  in  the 
history  of  those  times.  Originally  known  as  "  Bastards," 
they  were  the  offspring  of  Europeans  and  Hottentot  women 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
As  a  clan  they  seem  at  first  to  have  congregated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piquetberg  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vince. One  of  them,  Adam  Kok,  born  about  1710,  came 
to  be  recognised  as  their  chief  by  the  Dutch  Government, 
by  whom,  as  some  insignia  of  his  status,  he  was  presented 
with  a  staff  of  office.  But  the  settlement,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  was  very  unstable.  These  people,  including  Kok 
and  his  sons,  abandoned  that  place,  moved  gradually  to 
the  north-east  and  crossed  the  Orange  River.  Thus  about 
1795  they  were  found  in  the  present  districts  of  Hay  and 
Barkly.  Adam  Kok  and  his  sons  settled  for  a  time  at  the 
Kamiesberg  in  Namaqualand.  How  these  people  lived 
during  the  many  years  of  this  long  exodus  is  not  clear,  most 
probably  by  the  chase.  The  parts  of  Cape  Colony  through 
which  they  scattered  in  their  northern  wander  were  uninhabi- 
ted except  by  roving  Bushmen,  though  they  abounded  in 
game  of  all  kinds. 

Not  very  high  in  the  social  scale  to  start  with,  the  Griquas 
must  have  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  time  they  reached 
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the  trans-Orange  territories.  The  missionary  Anderson,  Cy^P" 
who  went  to  work  among  them  in  1800,  describes  them  as 
a  herd  of  wandering  and  naked  savages,  subsisting  by 
plunder  and  the  chase  ;  their  bodies  daubed  with  red  paint, 
their  heads  loaded  with  grease  and  shining  powder.1  "  They 
were  without  the  smallest  marks  of  civilisation  .  .  .  they 
were  in  many  instances  little  above  the  brutes  .  .  .  when  we 
went  among  them  and  some  time  after,  they  lived  in  the 
habit  of  plundering  one  another.  Violent  deaths  were 
common,  and  I  recollect  many  of  the  aged  women  told  me 
their  husbands  had  been  killed  in  this  way." 2  Their  language 
was  still  the  Cape  Dutch. 

Adam  Kok  was  by  this  time  a  very  old  man  and  no 
longer  fit  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  whatever  they  were  ; 
he  therefore  resigned  his  chieftainship  in  favour  of  his  son 
Cornelius,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age.  This  Cornelius 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  character  and  to  have  exercised 
a  good  and  powerful  influence  over,  not  only  his  own  rabble, 
but  also  over  the  lawless  Korannas  and  other  vagabonds 
who  wandered  about  in  those  parts.  He  was  a  mighty 
hunter  withal  ;  his  skill  in  the  use  of  his  gun  was  at  times 
instrumental  in  providing  food  for  those  who  were  likely 
to  starve  without  his  assistance.  He  explored  the  country 
still  further  to  the  north,  the  district  where  Kuruman  now 
is  ;  and  he  interfered  on  behalf  of  some  inoffensive  tribes 
of  Bechuanas  who  were  being  despoiled  by  Korannas  under 
the  leadership  of  another  bastard  Hottentot  named  Jan 
Bloem.  He  planted  something  of  the  nature  of  gardens 
along  a  part  of  the  Orange  river  banks  and  welcomed  the 
missionaries  when  they  first  entered  that  country.  He  was 
on  the  whole  an  exemplary  chief.  But  he  did  not  continue 
this  good  work.  He  returned  to  the  Colony.  After  a  few 
years'  residence  there  he  rejoined  his  people,  in  18 16,  but 
took  no  further  part  in  their  concerns.  Before  leaving  for 
the  Colony  he  handed  over  the  reins  of  his  Government  to 
his  son,  Adam  Kok  (the  second),  usually  known  as  Dam 
Kok.     It  must  have  been  during  the  earlier  years  of  Dam 

1  Report,  Select  Committee  on  Aborigines,  1837. 

2  Letter  from  Rev.  W.  Anderson,  dated  Pacaltsdorp,  December  23rd, 
1825. 
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CHAP.  Kok's  reign  that  the  self-sacrificing  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Kramer,  first  went  among  these  people  and, 
after  wandering  about  with  them  for  nearly  five  years, 
eventually  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  settle  down  at 
the  place,  where  some  fine  springs  furnished  a  good  supply 
of  water,  called  Klaarwater.  Very  good  work  was  then 
done.  Houses  of  a  kind  were  built,  gardens  were  formed  and 
the  population  increased  by  the  accession  of  Bechuanas 
and  others  who  saw  the  advantages  of  a  more  settled  and 
peaceable  life.  A  trade  was  commenced  with  Europeans 
from  the  Colony  who  visited  it  from  time  to  time,  and,  in 
short,  there  was  promise  of  development  and  prosperity. 
In  1 813  Klaarwater  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Campbell 
on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  This  good 
man,  elated  with  what  he  found,  formulated  laws  for  the 
people,  suggested  improvements  and  even  recommended 
a  special  coinage  to  be  struck,  all  of  which,  however,  never 
got  beyond  the  paper  stage.  He  changed  the  name  of 
"  Bastards"  to  "  Griquas  " — the  name  they  ever  afterwards 
had — and  their  town  was  called  Griquatown. 

At  some  distance  from  Griquatown  there  is  a  beautiful 
valley  running  north  and  south  in  which  there  are  some  fine 
springs  of  water.  This  place  was  discovered  by  Cornelius 
Kok's  party  on  its  return  from  the  expedition  to  Bechu- 
analand  already  mentioned.  In  181 1  it  was  decided  to 
commence  agricultural  pursuits  there,  and  to  form  an 
outstation  of  Griquatown.  Accordingly  it  was  taken 
possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  Kort  (short)  Adam  Kok,  the  brother  of  old 
Cornelius,  was  sent  there  with  a  number  of  his  relations 
and  adherents  and  a  commencement  was  made.  In  181 3 
it  was  named  Campbell  in  honour  of  the  distinguished 
visitor   then    at    Griquatown. 

Dam  Kok  was  not  a  success  at  Griquatown.  The  restraints 
of  the  semi-civilised  life  of  the  place  were  less  to  his  liking 
than  the  wild  roving  life  of  a  bandit.  The  cultivation  of 
pumpkins  and  beans  and  the  teaching  of  his  missionary, 
good  though  it  was,  did  not  afford  the  excitement  his  soul 
longed  for  ;  and  the  interest  in  the  care  of  his  own  cattle 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  joy  of  stealing  somebody 
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else's.  In  short  the  life  palled  upon  him  and  serious  differ-  Cy^P' 
ences  arose  between  himself  and  the  missionary,  which 
resulted  in  Dam  Kok  abandoning  Griquatown  and  taking 
again  to  a  vagabond  life.  His  personality  and  inclinations 
soon  drew  to  him  many  followers,  both  Griquas  and  Koran- 
nas,  and  thus  was  formed  the  band  of  mountain  robbers 
known  as  the  Bergenaars.  About  this  same  time  another 
plundering  band,  the  Hartenaars,  came  into  existence. 
They  operated  among  the  Bechuanas  who  dwelt  in  the  Hart 
river  districts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Taungs,  while  the  country 
between  the  Vaal  and  Modder  rivers  was  the  preserve  of 
the  Bergenaars.  The  occupation  of  these  hordes  of  bandits 
was  cattle  stealing,  with  or  without  violence.  The  beasts 
so  obtained  were  exchanged  for  guns  and  ammunition  from 
traders  from  the  Colony.  The  Bushmen  of  the  parts  suffered 
badly  at  the  hands  of  these  vagabonds,  in  fact,  a  wholesale 
extermination  of  that  unfortunate  race  was  in  progress. 
Fortunately  it  was  not  difficult  to  replace  Dam  Kok  at 
Griquatown.  There  was  there,  and  had  been  since  181 1, 
a  Griqua  who  had  acted  as  schoolmaster  and  preacher. 
He  had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  had,  during  these  years, 
performed  the  duties  of  an  assistant  missionary.  He  was 
an  able  and  powerful  man  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
thirty  years,  proved  himself  to  be  the  best  and  right  man  to 
occupy  the  position  he  did  among  those  wild  people.  His 
name  is  one  which  looms  large  in  the  history  of  those  times — 
Andries  Waterboer,  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  Reverend 
Andries  Waterboer.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Griqua  community 
early  in  1820,  Waterboer  was  unanimously  elected  their 
chief.  This  choice  met  with  the  approval  of  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  in  1822.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  this 
nod  of  approval  conferred  no  authority  of  any  kind  upon 
Waterboer  nor  gave  him  any  right  to  any  portion  of  the 
extensive  territories  over  which  he  and  other  Griqua  chiefs 
afterwards  alleged  claims.  The  country  was  entirely  outside 
the  British  domains  and  in  it  the  British  Government 
exercised  no  jurisdiction  except  that  in  virtue  of  Act  6  and  7 
of  Will.  IV,  cap.  57,  namely,  the  right  to  bring  before 
Colonial    Courts   cases   of   Europeans   committing   offences 
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C^P-  against  natives,  but  apparently  not  vice  versa.  The  right 
to  allocate  lands  to  native  tribes  seems  to  have  been  the 
prerogative  of  the  agents  (perhaps  more  correctly  agent) 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
define  clearly  what  right  any  one  Griqua  chief  had  to  a  single 
square  foot  of  that  country. 

Under  Waterboer  all  at  Griquatown  itself  was  comparative 
peace  and  prosperity.  At  Campbell  a  change  took  place  in 
1824  (some  say  1826)  which  afterwards  led  to  some  inter- 
esting discord,  and,  still  later,  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  right  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  In  18 16, 
old  Cornelius  Kok  with  his  son  Cornelius  junior  returned 
from  the  Colony  to  what  must  for  a  time  be  called  Griqua- 
land  and  took  up  their  abode  at  Campbell.  In  1824  (or  1826) 
Kort  Adam  Kok  resigned  the  chieftainship  and  the  younger 
Cornelius  became  chief  of  Campbell — and  of  the  famous 
Campbell  lands. 

Besides  Griquatown  and  Campbell  there  was  a  third 
Griqua  station  which  was  founded  in  these  early  years. 
It  was  about  1 50  miles  from  the  former  place  and  being  in 
the  south  of  the  present  Orange  Free  State,  was  the  one  most 
connected  with  the  conflicts  between  the  Griquas  and 
Boers.  "  In  1823  Landdrost  Stockenstrom  of  Graaff  Reinet 
and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Faure  caused  a  school  to  be  estab- 
lished a  couple  of  hours'  ride  north  of  the  Orange  river,  at 
a  place  which  Mr.  Faure  named  Philippolis  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Philip.1  At  this  place  a  few  wattle  and  daub  hovels 
of  the  usual  Hottentot  type  were  erected  and  a  catechist 
missionary  was  stationed  among  the  few  Griquas  who 
could  be  persuaded  to  settle  there.  Two  years  afterwards, 
through  the  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Philip,  Dam  Kok 
was  again  prevailed  upon  to  settle  down.  He  did  so  with 
a  number  of  his  Bergenaar  brethren  at  the  new  station  of 
Philippolis,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  then 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  recognised 
him  as  chief  of  that  place.  That  is,  he  was  willing  to  address 
him  as  such,  but  he  did  not  formally  instal  him  or  confer 
any  authority  upon  him  or  sanction  his  occupation  to  any 
lands.     Dam  Kok,  in  consequence  of  his  increasing  cattle 

1  Theal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  412. 
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and  peaceable  demeanour,  brought  upon  himself  the  hostile  CI?/)P' 
attention  of  many  of  his  quondam  marauding  companions 
and  hence  the  reward  of  his  virtue  must  have  seemed  to  him 
of  doubtful  value.  In  1829,  there  was  a  serious  rising  among 
the  Korannas  and  Philippolis  was  in  considerable  danger. 
Kok  unaided  could  do  but  little.  Waterboer  therefore  with 
his  "  army  "  was  soon  upon  the  warpath  and  after  a  march, 
of  over  1 50  miles  from  Griquatown  to  Philippolis,  he  dis- 
persed the  insurgents  and  restored  quiet.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Waterboer,  by  his  own  personality  and  number 
of  followers,  maintained  peace  throughout  a  very  large 
territory.  An  account  of  his  assistance  in  saving  from  whole- 
sale murder  a  tribe  of  Bechuanas  has  already  been  given.1 

On  the  return  march  to  Griquatown,  a  small  party  of 
Waterboer's  force  was  waylaid  by  the  enemy  at  a  mountain 
called  Pramberg.  One  of  the  Griquas,  David  Isaacs,  was  so 
badly  wounded  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was 
buried  at  a  spot  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Riet  river, 
near  Jacobsdal,  which  ever  since  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  David's  Graf.  It  has  been  a  very  important  starting- 
point  in  the  measurement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territories 
claimed  by  the  different  Griqua  chiefs. 

By  this  time  Waterboer  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  wise 
and  powerful  ruler  among  the  scattered  hordes  in  those 
north-eastern  territories.  And  as  such  he  was  recognised 
by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  encouraged.  In  1834, 
with  his  missionary,  the  Rev.  Peter  Wright,  he  made  an 
expedition  to  Cape  Town  where  he  created  a  very  good 
impression.  Sir  Benjamin  Durban  saw  in  him  a  neighbour 
who  was  worthy  of  more  recognition  than  he  had  yet 
received.  On  December  nth,  1834,  therefore,  he  entered 
into  a  written  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,  something  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  verbal  treaty  made  with  Gaika  by 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  in  18 19.  The  chief  provisions  were 
that  Waterboer  should  maintain  peace  generally  along  the 
Orange  river  border,  and  in  particular,  that  he  should 
arrest  all  criminals  or  any  who  had  fled  into  those  parts 
from  the  retribution  awaiting  them  in  the  Colony,  that  he 
should  seize  and  restore  all  stolen  property  and,  in  short, 
1  Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  233. 
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CHAP,  that  he  should  be  a  sort  of  Border  Commissioner  of  Police 
In  return,  he  was  to  receive  ,£100  per  annum,  two  hundred 
guns  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  ammunition.  He  was 
further  to  receive  £50  per  annum  in  aid  of  the  school  at 
Griquatown.  All  this  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  But  these  authorities  did 
not  commit  themselves  to  the  length  of  defining  the  extent  of 
territory  over  which  Waterboer  was  to  exercise  his  sway. 
With  his  advanced  status  Waterboer  returned  to  Griqua- 
town. Dam  Kok  also  by  this  time  was  firmly  established 
in  his  "  government "  at  Philippolis — one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant.  These  two  rulers  came  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  territories  over  which  each  claimed 
sovereignty.  In  doing  so  they  did  not  err  on  the  side  of 
modesty  or  in  the  disposition  to  include  too  little  within 
their  respective  boundaries.  Kok  claimed,  as  his  southern 
boundary,  the  Orange  river  from  Ramah  right  up  to  Cornet 
Spruit — his  northern  boundary  was  not  determined — hence 
that  which  he  regarded  as  his  territory  included,  at  least, 
the  whole  of  the  present  districts  of  Philippolis,  Bethulie, 
Caledon  river  and  Rouxville,  that  is  the  whole  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Waterboer's  claim 
extended,  on  the  south,  along  the  Orange  river  from  Ramah 
to  Kheis  in  the  west  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  Platberg, 
roughly,  the  present  large  districts  of  Hay,  Barkly,  Kim- 
berley  and  Herbert.  It  should  be  noticed  that  they  ignored 
the  claims  of  Cornelius  Kok  at  Campbell,  who  had  just  as 
much — or  as  little — right  to  any  of  that  country  as  either  of 
them.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Cornelius  was 
not  partial  to  missionaries  or  their  adherents.  He  placed 
little  value  on  their  teaching  and  repudiated  their  authority 
in  matters  temporal.  We  are  told  that  on  one  occasion  he 
went  so  far  as  to  insult  Waterboer  to  his  face.  But  worse 
than  this,  he  even  blasphemed  Dr.  Philip  himself !  Matters 
became  so  terrible  that  that  good  man  was  constrained, 
in  1834,  to  ask  Sir  Benjamin  Durban  to  depose  Cornelius. 
But  the  Governor  wisely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Cornelius,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  division  of  the 
country  by  Waterboer  and  Kok,  adhered  to  his  own  claims, 
which    were    large,    and    further    complicated    matters    by 
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selling  some  of  the  "  Campbell  lands  "  to  the  incoming  Boers.  c^p- 
In  1837,  Dam  Kok  determined  to  follow  Waterboer's  example 
in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Government  of  Cape  Colony. 
He  also  made  an  expedition  to  the  Governor  in  Cape  Town. 
But  he  was  not  successful.     He  commenced  the  long  return 
journey,  so  we  are  told,  broken-hearted.      In  any  case  he 
became   ill   and   died    at   a   place   called    Pampoens    Kraal. 
This  gave  rise  to  political  strife  at  Philippolis.    Dam  Kok's 
eldest  son,  Abraham,   claimed  the  chieftainship  and  for  a 
time  held  it.    But  there  was  a  fellow  feeling  between  himself 
and    Cornelius    of    Campbell  ;     he    was    not    amenable    to 
missionary    influence    or    authority.       The    good    people    of 
Philippolis  resented  this  and  chose  Dam  Kok's  second  son, 
Adam,  as  their  chief.     This  is  the  famous  Adam  Kok  who 
afterwards  migrated  with  his  people  to  the  present  Griqua- 
land  East  and  founded   Kokstad.     Abraham  was  deposed. 
He  went  and  joined  Cornelius  and  these  with  their  combined 
adherents   made   an   attack   on    Philippolis.      This   brought 
Waterboer  and  his  adherents  on  to  the  scene.  Thus  a  conflict, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  sanguinary,  took 
place   with   the   result   that    Cornelius    and   Abraham   were 
repulsed  and  Adam  was  firmly  established  as  chief  of  Philip- 
polis.     A   combined   meeting   of  the   two   "  governments  ,! 
then  met  at  Philippolis  when  Cornelius  was  formally  deposed 
from   his    chieftainship    at    Campbell.      But   this    made    no 
difference  to  him.     He  ignored  it,  sat  tightly  on  his  throne 
and  continued  to  sell  land  to  Cape  Colony  Boers,  which 
was  another  of  the  wrongs  with  which  he  was  charged. 

During  all  these  years,  Boers  from  the  Colony  were 
gradually  passing  into  these  trans-Orange  territories.  In 
the  earlier  years,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  they  went  in  small 
numbers  in  search  of  pasturage  for  their  cattle  and  then 
after  a  time  returned  to  their  homes.  But  some  remained 
There  was  little  or  no  opposition  to  these  movements  by  any 
people  claiming  to  be  the  owners  of  the  soil,  in  fact,  the 
regions  into  which  the  Boers  migrated  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  actual  possessors  as  so  many  of  the  Bushmen, 
the  true  aborigines,  had  been  exterminated.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  Griquas,  lands  were  either  bought  or  hired  from 
the   missionary   appointed   chiefs   who   laid   claim  to  them. 
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CHAP.  Moreover,  the  country  was  so  vast  and  its  population  so 
extremely  sparse — in  parts  practically  uninhabited — that  it 
was  quite  possible  for  a  wandering  family  with  its  cattle  to 
settle  down  without  its  presence  being  known  to  any  but 
themselves.  In  this  way,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Orange 
Free  State,  a  sparse  Dutch  population  was  formed  which 
was  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  Colony.  These 
were  but  little  affected  by  the  political  troubles  which 
were  driving  the  Colonial  Boers  out  of  the  country,  they 
were  therefore  not  so  actuated  by  the  anti-British  feeling 
which  characterised  those  who  arrived  in  these  parts  after 
1836.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  view  of  the 
political  dissensions  which  arose  among  the  Dutch  them- 
selves a  few  years  afterwards.  During  the  years  of,  and  those 
immediately  following,  the  Great  Trek,  a  great  many  Boers 
remained  in  the  Orange  river  territories  ;  that  is  they  did 
not  either  follow  Retief  to  Natal  or  Potgieter  to  the  Mooi 
River  (Potchefstroom)  and  they  were  not  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  either  of  those  places.  This  naturally  created  a  new 
state  of  affairs.  Needless  to  say,  the  territorial  boundaries 
claimed  by  the  Griquas  were  ignored  and  the  magisterial 
jurisdiction  which  Adam  Kok  endeavoured  to  exercise  was 
treated  with  contempt.  The  Basuto  chief,  Moshesh,  com- 
plained to  the  Colonial  Government  that  Boers  were  settling 
in  his  territory  without  his  consent.  Also  the  missionary 
Rolland  of  Beersheba  objected  to  a  similar  invasion  of 
his  institution.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  missionary 
"  institution  ':  was  often  a  farm  of  perhaps  thousands  of 
morgen  in  extent.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  possible,  in  those 
days  of  no  fencing,  for  a  party  quite  unintentionally  to  take 
a  place  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  actual 
school  or  church,  which  formed  the  station,  and  yet  be  in 
or  on  the  "  institution."  As  there  are  black  sheep  in  every 
fold,  so  the  proverb  tells  us,  so  among  the  generally  pious 
and  Bible-loving  Boer  community,  there  were  some  bad 
characters,  the  notoriety  of  whose  evil  doings,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  character  of  the 
few  must  be  that  of  the  whole. 

Besides    the    complaints    of   encroachment    upon    native 
lands  which  reached  the  Colonial  Government,  there  were 
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the  worse  ones  of  the  Boers  kidnapping  or  stealing  Bush-  C^F" 
men  children  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  their  servants 
or  cattle-herds.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Rolland, 
the  missionary  at  the  Beersheba  station  on  the  Caledon 
river,  reported  to  Mr.  Rawstorne,  the  Civil  Commissioner 
of  Colesberg,  on  June  26th,  1837,  that  a  small  party  of 
armed  Boers  went  to  the  hut  dwellings  of  some  Bushmen 
situated  upon  the  missionary  lands  and  forcibly  seized  a 
number  of  children.  "  I  heard  the  crying  of  the  defenceless 
creatures,"  says  Mr.  Rolland,  "  and  went  to  see  what  the 
farmers  were  doing.  They  took  the  children  upon  their 
horses  and  turned  the  parents  away,  threatening  to  shoot 
them  if  they  did  not  retire ;  they  were  obliged  to  obey  and 
came  back  weeping  at  the  loss  of  their  children."  x  On  the 
receipt  of  this  report,  Mr.  Rawstorne  sent  the  famous  Gideon 
Joubert,  who  had  been  employed  to  go  to  Natal  to  investigate 
the  slave  question  in  that  country,  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  this  matter.  He  returned  with  the  report  that  it  was 
correct.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  Boers  con- 
cerned, but  it  was  unsuccessful. 

Writing  on  November  28th,  1839,  Mr.  Rolland  says, 
"  Since  my  first  settlement  at  this  place,  about  two  hundred 
Bushmen,  who  had  taken  refuge  amongst  us,  have  either 
been  taken  away  in  small  parties  or  destroyed,  so  that  few 
or  none  are  now  to  be  seen.  .  .  .  Many  times  have  I  through 
the  telescope  seen  a  small  party  of  Boers  driving  those  poor 
children  along  the  road  like  a  flock  of  sheep  before  their 
horses.2  ...  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  bodies  of  emigrant  farmers  under  the  chiefs  Pretorius 
and  Potgieter,  these  latter  have  in  general  showed  a  desire 
to  preserve  peace  with  the  natives." 

In  all  that  large  territory  there  was  no  semblance  of 
government  and  being  beyond  the  British  boundary  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  could  do  nothing  more  than  endeavour 
to  maintain  order  by  moral  suasion.  In  answer  to  a  despatch 
of  the  Lieut. -Governor,  Col.  Hare,  on  December  27th,  1839, 
Sir  George  Napier  was  unable  to  say  more  than  that  he  could 
give  no  other  satisfaction  to  those  who  complained  of  Boer 
misdemeanours  than  informing  them  that  their  proceedings 
1  Vide  Basutoland  Records,  vol.  i.,  p.  16.  a  Ibid,  p.  39. 
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chap.  were  highly  disapproved  of  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
and  later,  in  answer  to  a  report  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Joubert  and  van  der  Walt,  who  had  been  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  emigrant  farmers  and  who  recommended 
that  they  should  be  taken  under  British  protection,  the 
Governor  said  "  that  until  Her  Majesty's  Government 
shall  admit  the  principle  of  overtaking  by  colonisation  and 
settled  form  of  Government  the  migratory  habits  of  British 
subjects,  who  by  advancing  into  the  interior  may  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  protection  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  extend  to  these  people  the  assistance 
and  countenance  which  the  report  recommends  and  con- 
templates." 

One  result  of  this  was  that  the  Boers  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  acted  in  a  very  summary  manner  towards  natives 
who  were  guilty  of  any  offence.  As  witness  the  case  of  the 
Griqua  Kievit  Witbooi  who,  in  1837,  stole  sixteen  head  of 
cattle  from  a  Boer  named  D.  Peters  and  sold  them  to  one 
of  Moshesh's  people.  Kievit  had  associated  with  himself, 
in  his  maraudings,  one  Joseph  Solomon,  a  runaway  criminal 
from  the  Colony.  Another  Boer,  named  Joubert,  had 
endeavoured  to  intercept  Solomon  in  his  flight  and  in  the 
scuffle  he  was  injured.  Peters  and  Joubert  with  a  party  of 
five  other  Boers  hunted  out  the  two  thieves,  captured  them 
and  shot  them.  This  happened  near  the  residence  of  Moshesh 
who  became  alarmed,  fearing  that  this  thing  taking  place 
in  his  country  would  bring  him  into  trouble  with  the  Colonial 
Government.  Another  case  of  some  notoriety  was  that  of 
F.  A.  Hugo  and  J.  A.  Pretorius,  who,  in  1840,  killed  two 
Hottentots  who  had  stolen  some  horses.  They  were  tried  for 
murder  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Colesberg,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Menzies  in  1842,  but  were  let  off  on  the  grounds  that  they 
acted  in  self-defence. 

At  this  time  there  were  certainly  a  thousand  emigrants 
living  in  the  Riet  river  districts — on  the  lands  claimed  by 
Adam  Kok.  The  original  numbers  had  been  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  many  of  those  who  left  Natal  after  the  Boer 
defeat  of  June,  1842.  They  naturally  were  very  anti-British 
and  disposed  to  maintain  and  propagate  their  sentiments 
among   the   less   bitter   in   trans-Orangia.      Many  of  these 
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seem  to  have  disliked  greatly  the  anarchy  which  surrounded  C1*^p- 
them.  The  peaceably  disposed  people  desired  some  more 
authoritative  and  powerful  form  of  government  than  that 
under  which  they  existed.  In  short  they  were  anxious  to 
come  again  under  the  British  Government.  So  much  so, 
that  early  in  August  of  1842,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
of  them  signed  a  petition  to  the  Governor  to  that  effect. 
They  gave  a  short  history  of  their  occupation  of  that  country, 
showing  that  they  were  there  as  early  as  181 3,  and  therefore 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Griquas,  that  they  gave  presents 
of  sheep  and  goats  to  the  Bushmen  whom  they  found  there 
for  permission  to  graze  their  cattle.  "  We  humbly  pray 
your  Excellency,"  they  continued,  "  to  look  favourably 
upon  us  and  never  to  consider  us  otherwise  than  as  British 
subjects,  who  never  left  the  Colony  (?)  or  committed  any 
mutiny  against  Her  Majesty's  Government,  nor  wilfully 
committed  outrages  against  the  aborigines  of  this  part  of 
the  Colony.  .  .  .  We  supplicate  your  Excellency  to  make 
known  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  this  our  most  humble 
prayer,  that  it  may  please  Her  Majesty  to  consider  us  on 
these  grounds  not  otherwise  than  as  Her  Majesty's  Subjects, 
we  are  still  willing  to  submit  ourselves  to  all  Christian  and 
reasonable  laws  of  the  Colony." 

The  astute  and  far-seeing  Moshesh,  the  paramount 
chief  of  the  Basutos,  also  at  this  time,  wished  to  come  under 
the  aegis  of  the  British  Government.  The  French  mission- 
aries, Messrs.  Casalis,  Arbousset,  Daumas  and  Rolland 
wrote  on  his  behalf.  "  There  is  no  possible  existence  and 
independence  for  the  Basutos,"  they  said,  "  except  under 
the  Queen."  But  Sir  George  Napier,  although  the  measure 
was  urged  upon  him  by  Dr.  Philip,  would  not  then  hear  of  it. 
"  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,"  he 
said,  "  to  prevent  in  all  our  Colonies  any  line  of  policy 
which  could  give  the  semblance  to  an  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  instrumental  in  exciting  the  coloured  against  the 
white  population."  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  such  a 
treaty  was  made. 

The  above-mentioned  Boer  petition  was  engineered  by 
one  Michael  Oberholster.  This  man  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  pre-Trek  Boers,  that  is,  one  of  those  who  had  settled 
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C  vfP"  down  in  those  parts  before  the  great  Boer  exodus  from  the 
Colony.  He  was  the  leader  of  what  may  be  called  the  pro- 
British  party.  When  Mr.  Cloete  was  settling  affairs  in  Natal 
and  offering  the  Dutch  there  the  terms  under  which  they 
were  to  accept  British  sovereignty,  Oberholster  and  his 
party  were  anxious  that  Mr.  Cloete  should  visit  them  and 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  having  the  same  terms.  But 
Sir  George  Napier  would  not  permit  Mr.  Cloete  to  go.1 

The  anti-British  party  in  trans-Orangia  was  guided — 
perhaps  more  correctly,  driven — by  the  violent  Jan  Mocke, 
of  whom  we  have  heard  in  connection  with  the  Natal  troubles. 
Mocke  was  an  able  and  determined  man,  and  these  qualities 
coupled  with  his  hatred  of  everything  British  conspired  to 
render  him  a  successful  leader  of  the  disaffected.  His 
ambition  was  to  form  a  republic  under  the  Government  of 
Pietermaritzburg,  which  was  to  exercise  sway,  not  only  over 
Natal,  but  also  over  all  the  country  west  of  the  Drakensberg. 
He  firmly  believed  the  story  of  assistance  coming  from 
Holland. 

The  reports  of  the  disorders  in  the  north  which  reached 
the  Governor  in  the  Colony  induced  him  to  make  use  of  the 
only  means  in  his  power  of  attempting  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  events,  namely,  that  of  issuing  a  Proclamation,  from  which, 
however,  as  he  told  Colonel  Hare,  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
great  benefit.  On  September  7th,  1842,  therefore,  he  promul- 
gated his  "  liveliest  indignation"  Proclamation.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  whereas  he  had  heard  that  certain  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  encroach 
upon  the  possessions  of  certain  native  tribes,  which  he 
named,  they  were  warned  that  Her  Majesty  would  regard 
with  the  liveliest  indignation  any  attempt  to  molest,  invade  or 

1  In  November  1843,  a  deputation  consisting  of  Lucas  van  Heerden, 
J.  Oberholster  and  M.  Gilgain,  on  behalf  of  258  people  of  the  Riet  river 
district,  went  to  Mr.  Cloete  at  Pietermaritzburg  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  same  privileges  as  were  being  offered  to  the  Natal  people  in  virtue  of 
the  Proclamations  of  May  12th  and  July  14th,  1843.  They  had  observed 
that  it  was  Her  Majesty's  wish  to  propagate  peace,  quiet  and  prosperity 
among  those  who  are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  Her  authority. 
"  We  request  and  desire  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  obedient  and  well- 
disposed  subjects  of  Her  Majesty."  Mr.  Cloete  in  answer  on  December  7th 
assured  them  that  their  representation  would  be  sent  on  to  the  Governor. 
This  he  did.  But  Sir  George  Napier  was  not  at  all  favourable  to  extending 
to  trans-Orangia  the  policy  which  circumstances  were  compelling  him  to 
adopt  in  Natal. 
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injure  any  of  the  said  native  tribes,  any  such  attempt  would  CyfP' 
forfeit  all  claim  to  Her  Majesty's  protection  and  regard. 
He  might  have  added,  but  did  not — which  so  far  had  been 
almost  negligible.  They  were  further  warned  that  any 
such  procedure  would  expose  them  to  the  penalties  made 
and  provided  for  in  that  case. 

As  Sir  George  Napier  rightly  anticipated,  his'  procla- 
mation had  no  effect.  On  October  3rd,  Mr.  Rawstorne,  the 
Civil  Commissioner  of  Colesberg,  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Oberholster  telling  him  that  Mocke  intended  to  erect 
a  beacon  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orange  river  at  a  place 
called  Alleman's  drift,  for  the  purpose,  presumably,  of  making 
the  southern  boundary  of  his  proposed  republic.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Justice  Menzies  was  on  circuit  in  Colesberg  and 
trying  Hugo  and  Joubert  for  the  alleged  murder.  Confirm- 
ation of  this  report  was  received  from  the  missionary, 
Mr.  Pellisser  of  Bethulie,  who,  perhaps,  in  greater  alarm 
than  he  need  have  been,  rode  fifty-eight  miles  in  one  night 
into  Colesberg  with  an  exaggerated  account  of  nine  hundred 
men  marching  to  Alleman's  drift.  This  drift,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  was  then  the  chief  passage  across  the  Orange 
river  to  the  north.  It  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  the 
present  Norval's  Pont  bridge  in  the  direction  of  down-stream 
and  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Colesberg.  All  sorts 
of  dire  calamities,  according  to  Mr.  Pellisser,  were  to  happen 
to  those  who  refused  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 
Pietermaritzburg.  But  all  the  same,  matters  were  serious  as 
was  clear  from  the  testimony  of  others.  All  agreed  that 
Mocke  and  his  commandant  Du  Plooy  had  expressed  their 
intention  to  erect  a  beacon  at  Alleman's  drift,  on  the  24th 
of  that  month,  October.  Mr.  Justice  Menzies,  not  doubting 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mocke  and  his  followers  to 
commit  the  crime  of  high  treason  and  sedition  and  to 
administer  and  take  illegal  oaths,  determined  to  move 
immediately  in  the  matter.  So  by  the  authority  vested  in 
him  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Statutes 
6  and  7,  Will.  IV,  cap.  57,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  be 
present  at  the  proposed  meeting  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  should  prevent  the  commission  of  the  above  crimes,  and 
in  the  event  of  this  endeavour  being  unsuccessful  and  any 
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CHAP,  crimes  being  committed  in  his  presence  to  issue  warrants  of 
arrest  and  to  endeavour  to  effect  the  arrests.  Further,  for 
preserving  due  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  British 
Government,  he  decided  to  forestall  Mocke  by,  himself, 
taking  possession  of  that  country  in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 
Accordingly,  on  the  21st,  as  some  kind  of  tour  of  inspection, 
the  judge,  accompanied  by  a  Captain  Wilmot,  the  Com- 
mandant, J.  A.  van  der  Walt,  and  the  two  Field-Cornets 
Visser  and  Du  Plooy,  rode  some  miles  along  the  colonial 
boundary.  Crossing  the  Orange  river  at  Gideon's  drift,  he 
went  some  distance  along  the  northern  side  and  then  crossed 
the  river  further  down  "by  a  boat  for  carriage  waggons 
built  by  a  Scotchman  named  Norval,"  Norval's  Pont  in  fact. 
Finally,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  distant  farm  called 
van  Wyk's  Fontein.1  The  next  morning,  the  22nd,  he 
proceeded  to  Allernan's  drift,  about  ten  miles  distant.  There 
he  found  awaiting  him  a  number  of  farmers  and  others 
from  the  Colesberg  district,  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
proceedings.  On  the  far  side  of  the  river  Adam  Kok  with 
a  number  of  his  people  had  congregated.  In  due  course  all 
crossed  the  river  on  horseback.  The  river  here  is  very  wide 
and  absolutely  impassable  when  any  quantity  of  rain  has 
fallen  in  the  distant  mountains,  but  more  usually  there  is  only 
a  very  much  narrower  stream  of  a  few  feet  deep  meandering 
along  the  sandy  bed.  Such  must  have  been  the  case  on  this 
occasion.  Having  arrived  on  the  farther  side  a  small  veld 
hillock  was  selected  on  which  the  trunk  of  a  young  willow 
tree  was  fixed  by  a  cairn  of  stones.  To  the  top  of  this  a  piece 
of  board  was  nailed  on  which  were  the  words  "  Baken  van 
die  Konigen  van  England  "  and  a  Union  Jack  "  bent  to  the 
breeze  "  in  a  conspicuous  place.  All  these  preparations  made, 
the  judge  read  his  proclamation,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
annexed  the  territory  to  the  British  Crown.2    He  then  dwelt 

1  Many  years  afterwards  possessed  by  Dr.  Greathead  of  Grahamstown. 

1  "  I,  William  Menzies,  First  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  do  hereby  declare  that  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  I  have  on  this  day  taken  possession,  as  belonging  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  as  part  of  the  Dominions  of  Her  said  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
all  of  the  territory  in  South  Africa,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  22nd 
degree  of  east  longitude  and  to  the  southward  of  the  25th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  not  being  part  of  the  Dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  or  in  lawful  possession  or  occupation  of  Portuguese  subjects,  or 
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upon  the  escapades  of  Smellekamp  and  his  statement  before  c  y^P" 
the  Attorney-General  and  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  story 
connected  with  the  King  of  Holland.  Then  having  expoun- 
ded some  law,  he  called  upon  all  to  take  formally  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  he  himself  doing  so  first.  All 
did  so  except  twenty  Boers  who  crept  quietly  away  before 
their  turn  came.  All  these  impressive  formalities  concluded, 
the  river  was  recrossed  and  the  judge  with  his  immediate 
suite  returned  to  Van  Wyk's  Fontein  to  await  the  more 
momentous  meeting  of  the  24th,  when  Mocke  should  arrive 
and  find  the  country  already  beaconed. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  a  much  larger  crowd  col- 
lected at  the  colonial  side  of  the  drift.  The  judge  arrived. 
Then  the  Rev.  Reid,  the  predikant  of  Colesberg,  who  was 
to  do  the  praying  at  the  meeting,  having  slowly  approached 
in  his  lumbering  ox-waggon,  all  crossed  the  river  and 
assembled  at  the  still  standing  beacon.  The  picturesque 
details  of  the  proceedings  are  perhaps  best  told  in  the  words 
of  the  judge  himself.  "  On  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reid 
from  Colesberg,  I  and  all  those  with  me  crossed  the  river  on 
horseback  with  the  Ensign  displayed  and  taking  with  us 
Mr.  Reid's  waggon.  We  affixed  the  Ensign  to  the  Queen's 
beacon  and  placed  the  waggon  within  a  few  feet  of  it  so  as  to 
have  it  in  line  on  the  right  of  the  fore  chest  of  the  waggon 
from  which  I  proposed  to  address  the  Boers.  About  9.30 
the  front  of  the  Boers'  column  showed  itself  at  the  entrance 
of  a  defile  about  two  miles  from  the  Queen's  beacon  and  on 
the  left  of  it.  Sixteen  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses 
first  advanced  in  single  file  and  were  followed  by  Boers 
mounted  and  armed.  As  soon  as  the  rear  of  the  horsemen 
was  clear  of  the  defile  the  whole  column  halted  and  those  of 
the  Boers  who  had  guns  in  their  holsters  took  them  out  and 
then  resumed  their  march  which  was  directed  to  a  small 
rocky  hillock  about  twenty  yards  in  front  and  to  the  right 

in  the  lawful  possession  of  or  occupation  of  any  native  tribe,  or  of  any  native 
chief  or  ruler,  more  particularly  and  especially  of  all  such  portions  of  the 
said  territory  as  are  in  possession  or  occupation  of  any  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown,  who  have  emigrated  thereto  from  the  colony  or  from  other 
of  the  British  Dominions,  to  be  under  the  Dominion  and  Sovereignty  of 
the  said  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  Her  Heirs  and  Successors  to  retain  and 
have  Possession  of  and  Dominion  and  Sovereignty  over  the  same.  God 
save  the  Queen.  In  token  whereof  I  have  this  day  planted  the  British 
Ensign  and  caused  a  beacon  to  be  erected  at  Alleman's  drift." 
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c^p-  of  the  Queen's  beacon.  As  soon  as  the  headmost  waggon 
got  near  this  hillock  the  horsemen  trotted  up  to  the  front 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  waggons.  As  they  thus  filed  past 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  us  we  were  enabled  to  count 
them  and  made  them  out  to  be  278  mounted  men,  almost  all 
of  whom  had  a  led  horse  carrying  their  bedding  and  pro- 
visions and  many  had  a  mounted  Hottentot  attendant. 
At  least  thirty  armed  and  mounted  men  came  in  from  the 
opposite  direction  before  the  arrival  of  the  main  body. 
The  dust  prevented  us  from  counting  or  distinguishing 
accurately  the  Hottentot  attendants  from  the  Boers,  but  I 
think  it  may  be  estimated  that  there  were  three  hundred 
armed  Boers  present.  As  the  horsemen  came  up  to  the 
hillock  they  left  the  ranks  and  dismounted,  many  of  them 
going  down  to  the  river  to  water  their  horses  and  drink. 
The  waggons  were  outspanned.  They  remained  in  a  confused 
mass  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  large  circle  was  formed 
and  Mocke  told  them  that  he  was  determined  not  to  acknow- 
ledge Adam  Kok's  right  to  that  territory.  They  sent  a 
message  to  Mr.  Reid  who  was  sitting  with  me  on  the  chest 
in  front  of  the  waggon,  saying  they  wished  him  to  go  over 
and  speak  to  them.  I  refused  to  allow  him  to  go.  Mocke, 
supported  on  the  right  by  Diederikse  (a  Dane,  who  was 
formerly  a  schoolmaster)  and  Bester,  a  Boer,  came  up  to 
the  waggon  followed  by  about  thirty  or  forty  Boers  unarmed. 
Addressing  Mocke,  I  told  him  who  I  was  and  that  I  had 
come  in  the  Queen's  name  to  demand  to  know  who  were 
their  leaders  and  what  were  the  purposes  of  this  unlawful 
assembly.  Mocke  replied  that  there  were  no  leaders,  that 
they  were  a  pure  democracy  (algemeene).  Diederikse  then 
introduced  Mocke  to  me  as  Commandant  and  himself  as 
one  of  his  heemraden.  I  told  them  that  I  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  crime,  strife  and  blood- 
shed, and  that  I  trusted,  whatever  purpose  they  might 
have  in  view,  they  were  equally  desirous  of  attaining  this 
end,  that  I  thought,  therefore,  we  ought  to  commence  our 
interviews  with  prayer  to  God,  so  as  to  incline  our  hearts 
to  enable  us  to  do  so,  for  which  purpose  I  had  brought 
Mr.  Reid.  The  leaders  and  many  others  then  exclaimed  that 
their  object  was  the  same  as  mine,  that  they  wanted  nothing 
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but  everlasting  peace  with  everybody.    Mr.  Reid  then  prayed  c^p- 
in  Dutch,  all  uncovered.     When  he  had  finished,  his  place 
beside  me  was  taken  by  my  interpreter.    Observing  how  few 
were  present,   I   asked  Mocke  to  call  more  of  the  people 
forward  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say.    He  did  so  and  a  great 
many  came  bringing  their  arms  with  them.     On  pointing 
this  out  to  Mocke,  he  said,  '  This  will  never  do,'  and  sent 
Diederikse  to  tell  them  to  put  them  away,  which  they  did. 
When  they  had  assembled  in  front,   I   began  my  address. 
Diederikse   interrupted    me,    saying   he   thought   it   right    I 
should  know  that  they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  erecting 
any  beacon,  or  of  taking  possession  of  any  territory.    I  asked 
him  whether  I  was  distinctly  to  understand,  not  only  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  erect  a  beacon,  but  that  they  also 
positively   disclaimed    all   intention   of  taking   or   claiming 
possession  of  any  land  as  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Natal. 
He  replied  '  Yes,'  and  all  that  they  intended  to  do  was  to 
place    themselves    personally    under    the    same    Society    or 
Confederation    (Matschappy)    with    the    Boers    at    Natal." 
The  judge  then  addressed  them  at  some  length.     He  ex- 
plained  to   them   the   law   concerning    High   Treason,    the 
administration  of  illegal  oaths,   the  formation  of  unlawful 
assemblies    and    the    penalties    incurred    by    such    offences. 
Anticipating  the  objection  that  although  that  might  be  the 
law  of  the  Colony  it  was  not  in  force  beyond  the  boundary, 
he   read   and   explained  the  first  two  sections  of  the  Act 
6  and  7  of  Will.  IV,  and  anticipating  further  the  objection 
that  this  section  applied  only  to  British  subjects,  which  they 
had  ceased  to  be,1  he  referred  to  the  conquest  of  the  Colony 
in    1806,  in  consequence  of  which  every  person  born  in  it 
since   that   date  was   a  British  subject   and  could   not   free 
himself  from  his  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.    He  then 
dealt  with  the  rumour,  already  contradicted,  that  the  King 
of  Holland  was  in  any  way  connected  with  their  affairs  and 
smiled   at  their  placing  themselves  under  the  Republic  of 
Natal — a  Government  which  had  no  existence.     He  assured 

1  This  statement  is  in  the  long  account  of  these  proceedings  which 
Menzies  sent  to  Sir  George  Napier.  He  could  not,  of  course,  have  made 
it  to  the  Boers  themselves.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  what 
followed  in  the  speech  as  well  as  in  the  reiterated  statements  to  the  Boers 
by  Governors  Napier,  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  others  at  later  dates. 
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CHAP,  them  that  they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  what 
had  taken  place  between  Col.  Cloete  and  the  Natal  Boers 
was  a  six  months'  truce.  Mocke  dissented  from  this  and  on 
being  shown  a  Dutch  translation  of  Cloete's  settlement,  he 
noticed  that  it  was  signed  by  twelve  names  instead  of 
twenty-four.  He  claimed  that  the  Council  had  been  divided 
and  that  therefore  the  instrument  was  invalid.  The  judge 
assured  him  it  was  quite  right  and  that  Great  Britain  would 
never  permit  any  independent  state  to  be  created  in  South 
Africa.  Diederikse,  in  reply,  said  the  Algemeene  had  com- 
pelled the  Field-Cornets  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
them  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  stand  by  his  oath  or  die. 
Several  voices  exclaimed  to  the  same  effect.  The  judge 
could  only  commend  their  fidelity  by  assuring  them  that 
they  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  transportation. 
"  The  leaders  having  found  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  proceedings  adopted  by  me,  to  disclaim  the  original 
objects  of  the  meeting,  namely,  the  taking  possession  of 
all  the  territory  north  of  the  Colonial  boundary,  from 
Alleman's  drift  to  Natal,  of  erecting  a  beacon  in  token 
thereof  and  of  administering  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Republic  of  Natal,  they  had  great  difficulty  in  accounting, 
in  reply  to  my  questions,  why  they  had  assembled  and  marched 
armed  in  such  numbers  about  the  country.  They  first  said 
they  wanted  to  see  how  many  people  would  join  them. 
On  being  told  they  could  have  done  all  this  by  sending  round 
a  paper,  they  replied  that  they  also  wished  to  ascertain  what 
force  they  could  depend  on  in  case  they  were  attacked." 
After  more  talk  from  the  judge,  Mocke  and  Diederikse 
thanked  him  for  coming  and  some  raised  their  hats  as  if  to 
salute  him.  The  Boers  returned  to  the  hillock.  The  judge 
and  his  party  then  crossed  the  river.  "  When  the  Boers 
began  to  disperse  there  was  a  great  deal  of  firing  into  the 
air,  as  usually  takes  place  at  the  breaking  up  of  their  com- 
mandos. The  beacon  was  uninterfered  with  though  it  was 
a  most  desirable  target  for  firing  at,  not  a  single  shot  was 
fired  in  its  direction." 

On  his  return  journey  to  Cape  Town,  the  elation  at  the 
satisfaction  of  his  proceedings  at  Alleman's  drift  which 
Judge    Menzies   must   have   been    enjoying,    was   suddenly 
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terminated   by  the   mortifying  intelligence  that   his   action  CIJ|P- 
was  entirely  disapproved  of  by  the  Governor.     Sir  George 
Napier  found  himself  called  upon  either  to  adopt  or  disavow 
the  proposed  extension  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.     The 
former  course  was  impossible,  as  in  order  to  afford  to  the 
inhabitants  of  so  vast  a  region  the  protection  they  would 
have  a  right  to  expect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  under 
his  command  a  very  much  larger  military  force  than  was 
ever   likely   to   be   sanctioned   by   the    Home   Government. 
As  it  was,  the  troops  then  placed  at  his  disposal  were  barely 
adequate  to  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  already  told  him  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
hope  for  further  reinforcements.     The  nominal  occupation 
of  the  country  in  the  Queen's  name  under  these  circum- 
stances therefore  could  be  of  no  advantage.    The  Governor 
lost  no  time  in  repudiating  Menzies'  action  and,  on  November 
3rd,  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  the  Judge's 
proceedings  were  not  to  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  the 
Government.     This  was  a  triumph  for  Mocke.      He  thus 
found  encouragement,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  republican  schemes  and  the  affairs  of  the  northern 
border  began  immediately  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.    Mocke 
endeavoured  to  bend  all  to  his  will  as  well  as  to  get  assist- 
ance from  Natal.     But  Oberholster's  party  remained  firm 
and  Natal  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.    Boden- 
stein,  the  Secretary,  wrote  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
of  Pietermaritzburg  saying  that  they  were  determined  not 
to  interfere  in  his  measures,  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
his  hostile  acts  against  the  British   Government  and  that 
anything  he  may  do  is  upon  his  own  responsibility.     It  is 
a  question  how  far  he  (Mocke)  confined  himself  to  the  strict 
truth  when  writing  to  those  whose  sympathy  and  help  he 
sought.     In  a  letter  to  one  Stephanus  Lombard,  giving  his 
own  account  of  the  Alleman's  drift  affair,  he  said,  "  I  have 
great  pleasure   in   stating   to   you   that   when    I    arrived   at 
Alleman's  drift,  Judge  Menzies  was  there  to  frighten  me, 
but  I  must  say,  that  Judge  Menzies,  Rawstorne  and  those 
who  were  with  them  were  very  much  afraid  of  me  when 
I  appeared  there  with  the  people.     I  then  told  the  Judge, 
at  the  desire  of  the  community  we  have  come  here  to-day, 
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C  vf"P'  to  acquaint  you  at  the  same  time  that  the  community  is 
embodied  in  one  from  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river  to  the 
farthest  extent  of  the  residences  of  the  emigrants  and  that 
we  will  erect  a  sign  in  token  of  our  unanimity  and  freedom." 
It  is  difficult  to  elucidate  the  truth  from  the  contra- 
dictory reports  which  came  from  those  parts  at  that  time. 
Adam  Kok  and  his  Griquas  were  said  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  while 
the  Boers  were  said  to  be  expecting  sanguinary  attacks 
from  the  Griquas.  But,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
latter,  the  Boers,  were  moving  about  in  armed  bodies  and  that 
the  Griquas  were  all  congregated  in  the  vicinity  of  Philip- 
polis  and  that  each  was  more  afraid  of  the  other  than  pre- 
pared for  attack.  Mr.  Allison,  the  Wesleyan  missionary, 
reported  to  the  Governor  that  his  station  on  the  Modder 
river  had  been  attacked  and  violence  committed  upon  his 
people.  The  Governor  in  reply  could  only  say  that  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  it  but  could  not  help  him.  The  Rev.  Peter 
Wright  with  his  family  fled  from  Philippolis  for  safety,  with 
alarming  accounts  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

If  all  the  trouble  had  been  confined  to  the  regions  north 
of  the  Orange  river,  the  Colonial  Government  would  most 
probably  not  have  concerned  itself  about  it.  But  there  was 
a  more  serious  aspect.  The  Colony  itself  was  becoming 
involved.  Some  of  the  Dutch  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Province  believed,  or  were  said  to  have  believed, 
that  their  kinsmen  in  Orangia  were  in  danger  and  needing 
their  assistance.  That  sympathy  should  exist  between  the 
colonists  and  emigrants,  and  that  assistance  would  be  given 
by  the  former  to  the  latter  in  the  event  of  a  collision  with 
the  Griquas  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  more  especially  as 
exaggerated  and  contradictory  statements  relative  to  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  and  the  inadequate  resources  of  the 
Boers  were  spread  throughout  the  Eastern  parts.  Among 
the  people  there  prevailed  a  hostile  feeling  against  the 
Colonial  Government  in  that  it  was  supposed,  by  its  patron- 
age of  the  Griquas,  to  have  encouraged  them  to  assume  over 
the  Boers  a  prerogative  of  place  and  authority  which  they 
(the  colonists;  on  behalf  of  their  kinsmen,  resented.  The 
Field-Cornets  unauthorisedly,  were  communicating  with  one 
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another  with  a  view  to  getting  the  people  to  assemble,  and  CJ^AP< 
generally  there  was  a  ferment  in  the  districts  of  Colesberg, 
Graaff  Reinet  and  Cradock.1  The  Lieut. -Governor,  Col. 
Hare,  suspected  that  all  this  was  the  commencement  within 
the  Colony  of  an  organised  revolt  against  British  rule. 
Matters  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  serious  that  he  thought 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  moving  troops  into  the  apparently 
disaffected  parts.  Early  in  December,  therefore,  Grahams- 
town  was  alive  with  military  preparations.  Business  thrived 
for  a  time.  Horses  had  to  be  bought  and  large  quantities  of 
stores  had  to  be  procured.  But  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  number  of  ox-waggons.  The  Dutch 
people  would  not  lend  theirs  as  they  looked  upon  the  move- 
ment as  against  their  own  people.  Mr.  Gilfillan  of  Cradock 
tells  us  that  he  had  tried  to  get  waggons  in  the  Tarka  and 
Klaas  smit's  river  districts,  but  all  had  refused  in  spite  of 
threats.  He  thought  it  wiser,  considering  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  district,  not  to  press  the  matter. 

On  December  8th,  the  troops  marched  from  Grahams- 

1  The  following  are  specimens  of  some  of  the  letters  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  C.  van  Ryneveld,  the  Civil  Commissioner  of 
Graaff  Reinet. 

"  Father,  I  have  this  day  received  notice  from  the  other  side.  Water- 
boer  is  at  Philippolis  together  with  a  large  number  to  murder  the  people 
(whites)  and  the  people  ask  assistance.  This  day  all  are  gone  from  the 
Hantam  and  I  myself  start  at  this  moment.  The  people  must  assemble 
at  Vischgat  at  Jacob  Pienaar's  this  night.  Father,  the  distress  is  great, 
let  us  go  to  assist  the  people.  Your  son,  J.  J.  van  der  Heever.  Nov. 
28th,   1842." 

"  Let  the  friends  who  read  this  letter  participate  in  it.  Let  us  render 
assistance,  otherwise  it  will  be  all  over  with  our  country.  Jan  Smok  is 
to  send  this  letter  to  Vermeulen  in  haste.  Everyone  who  has  any  concern 
for  his  fellow  men  will  know  what  he  has  to  do.  Your  great  friend,  C.  J. 
Visser." 

'  The  friends  will  not  care  about  the  trouble  ;  the  case  is  urgent. 
Let  us  start  at  once  for  the  place  of  Tjaart  van  der  Walt,  at  Sea  Cow  river 
to  wait  there  till  1st  December,  there  to  see  what  we  will  have  to  do.  I 
shall  be  there  that  day.  The  friends  are  requested  to  forward  this  by 
night  and  day  to  Sterkfontein,  Droogefontein  and  to  M.  G.  Esterhuisen 
that  it  mav  be  made  known  further  to  everyone.  M.  A.  Vermeulen. 
Nov.  28th." 

'  The  friends  are  requested  to  send  this  forward  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  place  to  place  by  night  and  day  to  Andries  van  der  Merwe  at  Schut 
Kraal.  And  those  who  choose  to  come,  are  to  come  to  the  place  of  the 
Field-Cornet  van  der  Merwe  and  I  shall  be  there  also,  and  it  is  expected 
that  every  well  thinking  brother  will  be  there  also.  M.  A.  Esterhuisen, 
Asst.  Field-Cornet." 

:<  Neef  Andries.  Piet  van  der  Merwe  has  also  received  a  letter.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Minaar  is  requested  to  forward  this  letter  to  the  Field-Cornet. 

A.  P.  van  der  Merwe." 
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CIA^-P-  town.  The  force  consisted  of  Royal  Artillery  18,  27th 
Regiment  113,  91st  Regiment  254,  C.M.R.,  107,  with  104 
horses,  medical  staff  2.  All  these  were  under  the  command 
of  Lieut. -Colonel  Johnstone  of  the  27th.  Under  Major 
Armstrong  there  were  Royal  Artillery  4,  with  two  six- 
pounders,  27th  Regiment  85,  91st  Regiment  107,  C.M.R. 
155  with  150  horses,  staff  2,  medical  1 — in  all  over  850  men. 
The  Lieut. -Governor  who  was  at  Fort  Beaufort,  left  a  few 
days  afterwards.  He  arrived  at  Colesberg  on  the  29th. 
After  the  long  dry  march  of  three  weeks  at  the  hottest  time 
of  the  year,  the  troops  encamped  at  the  little  isolated  village 
of  Colesberg,  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  Orange 
river.  Their  arrival  was  not  unexpected  by  all  on  the  far 
side  of  the  river.  Oberholster,  Adam  Kok  and  others  soon 
appeared  in  Colesberg  and  sought  an  interview  with  the 
Lieut. -Governor.  This  was  granted.  It  took  place  in  the 
magistrate's  office  on  December  31st.  There  were  present, 
besides  Oberholster  and  Kok,  with  his  "  private  secretary  " 
Hendrik  Hendriks — who  most  probably  wrote  by  proxy  all 
the  correspondence,  the  proxy  being  the  Rev.  P.  Wright, 
the  Rev.  Oertlep,  the  missionary  from  Bethany,  a  few  of 
Oberholster's  adherents  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Rawstorne  and 
some  of  the  military  officers.  Nothing  of  any  great  moment 
transpired  at  this  meeting.  According  to  Oberholster,  Mocke 
had  said  that  there  was  no  law  among  the  Griquas,  which  was 
perfectly  true,  and  that  he  intended  to  rule  and  take  over 
the  Griqua  country,  but  to  allow  the  Griquas  to  retain  their 
lands  ;  further,  he  said,  the  number  of  Mocke's  adherents 
had  been  increased  by  intimidation  and  untruth,  that  they 
had  been  told  that  England  had  so  many  wars  in  India  and 
China  that  there  v/as  no  time  to  interfere  with  the  farmers. 
Hendrik  Hendriks  stated  that  before  the  Great  Trek  there 
was  no  disagreement  between  the  Griquas  and  the  farmers, 
but  after  that  event  when  the  people  arrived  angry  and  said 
so  much  against  the  British  Government,  that  Kok  determined 
that  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  should  not  have  land  in  "  his  "  country. 

The  Lieut. -Governor  in  reply  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Mocke  and  those  with  him  were  rebels  and  had  forfeited 
their  right  to  any  lands  granted  to  them  by  Kok ;  the  Griquas 
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therefore,  were  justified  in  resuming  them.     He  was  sure  c  y^p* 
that  many  of  the  people  had  been  driven  to  the  course  they 
had  taken  by  intimidation ;  he  was  willing  to  grant  a  pardon 
to  any  who  would  retract  and  declare  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Government,  the  ringleaders  only  excepted. 

The  interview  was  very  one-sided  ;  nothing  was  heard 
from  the  Boer  point  of  view  or  on  the  much  debated  question 
as  to  whether  the  Boers  had  not  as  much  right  to  that 
country  as  the  favoured  Griquas.  However,  it  was  not  the 
Lieut. -Governor's  object  to  go  into  these  matters  at  all,  but 
just  to  make  a  demonstration  of  overwhelming  military  force 
in  order  to  over-awe  the  malcontents.  On  January  2nd, 
1843,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  Mocke  and  his  people, 
offering  them  pardon  on  the  above  conditions.  He  expressed 
his  determination  to  put  down  lawlessness  with  a  strong 
hand  but  not  to  resort  to  any  such  strong  measures  while 
there  was  a  hope  of  this  being  accepted.  It  appeared  that 
Mocke,  after  Napier's  repudiation  of  Menzies'  action,  did 
erect  a  beacon  in  Kok's  country  and  planned  an  attack  upon 
his  people,  that  the  latter  collected  in  a  body  of  seven  hun- 
dred prepared  to  resist,  and  that  matters  were  prevented 
from  precipitation  by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Hare's  force. 
The  proclamation  had  no  effect.  Not  a  single  Boer  went 
in  and  sought  the  proffered  pardon.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  it  was  received,  the  following  protest  was  sent  back 
to  His  Honour  : 

"  Sir, — We  have  learnt  from  different  reports,  that  some 
troops  have  arrived  at  Colesberg  to  protect  the  frontier  of 
the  Colony,  but  on  account  of  many  reports  circulating  in 
this  place,  namely  that  said  troops  would  cross  to  this  side 
of  the  Orange  river,  in  order  to  assist  the  Griquas  in  an 
attack  upon  us  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  enclosed 
document,1  and  moreover  because  we  have  never  meditated 
nor  given  any  hints  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  any 
possessions  of  Her  Majesty  in  any  unlawful  manner,  or  to 
commit  unreasonable  or  unjust  acts  on  a  territory,  which 
we  have  quitted  voluntarily.  If  this  had  been  our  intention 
then  we  had  long  ago  made  an  attempt,  so  that  we  can  only 

1  This  document  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  Cape  Archives,  where 
all  the  other  papers  referring  to  these  matters  are  to  be  found. 
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CHAP,  imagine  that  the  troops  will  remain  in  the  above-mentioned 
place.  We  however  request  your  Excellency,  in  case  the 
troops  have  to  come  across  the  above-mentioned  river,  to 
consider  what  results  this  may  cause,  for  by  this  step  much 
innocent  blood  will  again  be  shed.  The  black  nations  will 
again  be  thereby  encouraged  against  us,  and  we  will  again 
have  to  resist,  for  we  will  never  allow  the  scene  of  murder 
at  Port  Natal  to  be  renewed,  that  women  and  children 
bereft  of  clothes  and  nourishment  for  three  days  and  nights 
will  have  to  suffer  the  severe  cold  of  the  season.  Twice 
have  we  already  been  under  arms  and  have  sacrificed  great 
expenses,  but  at  all  times  we  have  settled  it  without  blood- 
shed ;  by  whom  were  the  threats  of  the  nations  occasioned  ? 
By  none  but  the  missionaries  !  We  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  teased  for  the  third  time.  We  will  never  agree  with 
the  stipulations  made  by  our  insufficient  Volksraad  without 
public  consent,  only  out  of  compulsion  and  fear  for  the 
black  nations,  who,  as  above  stated,  already  committed 
too  much  murder.  We  would  have  communicated  this  sooner 
to  your  Excellency,  had  we  not  indulged  in  the  idea,  that 
for  the  period  of  six  months  of  stagnation  of  arms  had  been 
agreed  upon,  until  a  few  days  hence  the  treaty  reached  us 
upon  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  your 
Excellency  we  are  members  of  the  Deputy  Council  (Adjunct 
Raad)." 

Signed,  Winburg,  January  9th,  1843,  by  22  names. 

The  Governor  with  the  troops  remained  at  Colesberg 
during  the  month  of  January,  1843.  As  there  appeared  to 
be  no  exigency  calling  him  nearer  to  the  Orange  river,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  return  to  the  Eastern  Province. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  awe  which  it  was  supposed  this 
military  display  had  created,  he  stationed,  at  Colesberg, 
three  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Major  Lamont 
and  then  commenced  his  southern  march.  On  the  journey, 
in  consequence  of  the  disaffection  at  Cradock,  he  stationed 
there  fifty  men,  and  then  arrived  in  Grahamstown  on 
February  13th. 

The  fires  in  Orangia,  however,  continued  to  smoulder. 
According  to  Oberholster,  Mocke  and  his  adherents  moved, 
in  January,  to  the  Elands  river  near  the  foot  of  the  Drakens- 
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berg,  where  they  were  said  to  await  troops  which  were  CyjP- 
coming  to  their  assistance  from  Holland.  "  Let  the  people 
who  wish  to  become  English,"  said  Mocke,  "  have  their 
way,  but  inform  such  persons  that  it  has  been  ordained  by 
the  Council  of  Pietermaritzburg  that  they  cannot  expect  to 
see  their  success  and  prosperity,  the  King  of  Holland  has 
interested  himself  in  our  case  and  laid  the  same  before 
France,  and  has  declared  us  free  .  .  .  the  Queen  (of  England) 
will  not  trouble  us,  therefore  make  this  known  to  the  Burghers, 
if  they  won't  listen,   you   cannot   help   it. — J.    G.    Mocke." 

In  February,  Hendrik  Potgieter  from  the  Mooi  river 
must  have  contemplated  some  movement  on  behalf  of  the 
Boers,  for  in  that  month  at  Thaba  N'Chu  he  interviewed  the 
Basuto  chief,  Moshesh,  and  the  Baralong  chief,  Moroko. 
He  asked  each  of  them  whether  they  were  still  his  friends. 
They  answered,  "  Yes,  but  friends  of  the  English  also." 
Asked  further  if  they  would  prevent  the  English  from 
passing  through  their  countries,  they  both  answered,  "  No, 
the  roads  are  open  and  free  for  all  to  pass  through." 

Nothing  came  of  this.  For  a  time  comparative  calm 
supervened.  During  this  period,  on  August  26th,  1843, 
Adam  Kok,  obviously  instigated  by  his  missionary  who 
undoubtedly  wrote  the  letter,  renewed  the  request  to  enter 
into  the  alliance  with  the  Colony  which  had  been  denied 
his  father.  The  treaty,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  which  had 
been  made  with  Waterboer  had  proved  satisfactory.  But 
then  Waterboer  had  then  under  him  only  Griquas  or  natives 
who  were  willing  to  submit  to  his  rule.  It  was  different  in 
the  case  of  Adam  Kok,  who  sought  precedence  and  recog- 
nised authority  over,  besides  his  own  Griqua  people,  a  much 
larger  community  of  Europeans  who  defied  him  and  were 
strong  enough  to  give  effect  to  their  repudiation.  The 
Governor  regarded  the  application  favourably.  It  is  curious 
that  Sir  George  Napier  with  his  usual  wisdom  and  foresight 
did  not  realise  the  increase  of  ill-feeling  which  this  policy 
was  certain  to  create,  albeit  the  "  treaty  "  was  little  more 
than  appointing  Kok  a  kind  of  Chief  of  Police  in  his  own 
country.  Dr.  Philip  had  already  moved  in  the  matter  and 
prepared  the  Governor  for  the  receipt  of  the  application. 
The    Lieut. -Governor    also    had    considered    this    measure 
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c^p-  expedient.  But  besides  Adam  Kok,  a  similar  treaty  was  to 
be  made  with  Moshesh.  The  terms  of  both  were  similar, 
namely,  that  they  were  to  be  faithful  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Colony,  to  preserve  order  in  their  respective  territories, 
to  assist  the  Colonial  authorities  in  apprehending  banditti 
and  recovering  stolen  property  and  to  apprise  the  Colonial 
authorities  of  any  intended  predatory  or  hostile  attempt 
against  the  Colony.  Kok  was  to  receive  £100  per  annum 
and  Moshesh  £75  in  addition  to  certain  privileges  in  the 
supply  of  guns  and  ammunition.  On  October  16th,  1843, 
the  Lieut. -Governor  sent  these  documents  to  Mr.  Rawstorne 
at  Colesberg,  who  was  to  transmit  them  by  proper  messen- 
gers to  the  chiefs  for  their  signatures.  Mr.  Rawstorne  himself 
went  to  Philippolis  and  secured  Kok's  signature  on  November 
29th,  while  his  clerk,  Mr.  Walker,  went  to  Moshesh  who 
signed  his  treaty  on  December  13th. 

Scarcely  were  these  documents  signed  when  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  was  to  be  expected  became  active.  There 
were  five  other  chiefs  in  those  parts  who  were  aggrieved 
that  they  had  not  been  considered  and  felt  that  they  had  the 
same  right  as  Moshesh  or  Adam  Kok  to  the  advantages 
which  were  believed  to  accompany  these  treaties.  There 
was  the  Mantatee  chief  Sikonyela,  who  then  lived  near  the 
present  Ficksburg  and  had  under  him  a  large  community. 
Also,  if  a  large  number  of  adherents  was  any  justification 
for  a  treaty,  there  was  Moroko  at  Thaba  N'Chu  who  was 
at  the  head  of  at  least  ten  thousand  Baralongs  (originally 
from  Bechuanaland).  And  there  were  three  others  of  less 
note,  namely,  Gert  Taaibosch,  chief  of  the  Korannas — the 
aborigines  of  those  parts — at  Merumetse,  Peter  Davids  of 
Lishuane  and  Carolus  Baatjie  of  Platberg.  These  last  two 
were  petty  chiefs  of  small  parties  of  Griquas  who  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  either  Waterboer  or  Adam  Kok.  The  mis- 
sion stations  among  these  people  were  under  the  Wesleyans. 
The  Rev.  W.  Shaw,  the  General  Superintendent  of  all  the 
Wesleyan  missions,  espoused  their  cause  and  wrote  a  letter 
of  complaint  to  the  acting  Secretary  to  Government  on 
December  15th,  1843. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  above  grievance,  there  was 
the  still  more  serious  matter  that,  in  the  third  section  of  the 
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treaty  with  Moshesh,  the  boundaries  of  his  territory —  CyfP' 
according  to  Mr.  Shaw — were  defined  so  as  to  include  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  the  country  occupied  for 
years  past  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  under  the  care  of  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries,  as  well  as  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
country  of  Sikonyela,  thereby  involving  deeply  the  interests 
of  a  large  number  of  people  connected  with  that  denomin- 
ation. This  led  to  much  correspondence  between  the  French 
missionaries  of  Moshesh  and  the  Government  as  to  what 
right  these  chiefs  had  in  that  country  at  all  and  whether  they 
were  not  in  the  country  of  Moshesh  on  sufferance. 

The  matter  came  before  the  Executive  Council  in 
May,  1844,  when  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
for  the  Colonial  Government  to  interfere  in  the  settlement  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Moshesh.  And 
with  respect  to  the  treaties,  until  it  was  possible  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  statements  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  French  mis- 
sionaries with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  chiefs  to  the  terri- 
tories they  occupied,  nothing  in  that  connection  could  be  done. 

The  pre-eminence  which  the  Colonial  Government  had 
conferred  on  Adam  Kok  by  making  this  treaty  with  him 
greatly  irritated  the  Boers,  loyal  as  well  as  disloyal.  It 
practically  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Griquas  and 
placed  their  chief,  a  coloured  man,  in  some  sort  of  authority 
over  Europeans.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  Griquas  had 
migrated  into  trans-Orangia  before  the  British  took  the 
Cape  and  that  therefore  they  were  not  British  subjects  when 
they  did  so,  yet  it  was  a  question  whether  the  Boers  had  not 
occupied  parts  of  the  country  claimed  by  Adam  Kok  as 
soon  as,  if  not  before,  old  Adam  Kok  had  settled  in  it. 
And  as  these  migratory  Griquas  were  acknowledged  by  the 
Colonial  Government  to  be  non-British  subjects,  the  Boers, 
or  some  of  them  at  least,  claimed  the  same  recognition  on 
the  ground  that,  in  this  respect,  they  were  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Griquas.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Natal 
Boers,  they  were  told  that  they  could  not  divest  themselves 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  Under  these 
circumstances  and  with  no  proper  machinery  for  enforcing 
obedience  to  his  dictates  or  to  the  laws  of  his  "  Nation  ' 
as  Kok  called  his  ragamuffin  horde  of  mixed  breeds,  there 
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CI^P-  was  little  likelihood  of  order  being  preserved  among  those 
who  despised  him  and  his  people.  His  authority  and  power 
were  soon  put  to  the  test. 

In  January,  1844,  two  Europeans,  George  Mills  and 
Hermanus  van  Staaden  quarrelled.  It  is  not  clear  what 
happened  beyond  that  the  affair  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Mills.  Adam  Kok,  in  duty  bound  and  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty,  caused  van  Staaden  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
Colesberg  for  trial.  As  soon  as  Diederikse,  Mocke's  right 
hand,  heard  of  this  he  sent  a  message  to  Kok  demanding 
that  van  Staaden  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Boers  and 
tried  by  their  tribunal.  Very  tactlessly,  Kok,  or  more 
probably  someone  in  his  name,  wrote  to  Diederikse  intimating 
that  his  wish  was  complied  with,  that  as  van  Staaden  was 
being  tried  by  a  British  Court  in  Colesberg  and  that  as  they, 
the  Boers,  were  British  subjects,  the  case  was  before  their 
tribunal.  This  was  throwing  fat  into  the  fire.  According  to 
Kok,  on  receipt  of  this  message  the  Boers  commenced  to 
assemble  preparatory  to  making  an  attack  upon  him.  He 
appealed  for  assistance  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  of  Coles- 
berg who  sent  him  two  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder  and 
four  hundred  pounds  of  lead  for  bullets.  And  further,  he 
wrote — or  someone  did  for  him — to  the  Governor  asking 
wThat  he  was  to  do  in  the  event  of  offending  Europeans 
defying  him  and  his  "  laws,"  as  so  far  he  was  almost  powerless 
to  act  in  such  cases  and  whether  he  might  expect  any  force 
from  the  Colony  to  support  him.  He  received  the  disap- 
pointing answer  that  the  treaty  did  not  involve  the  sending 
of  troops  from  the  Colony  to  his  country  and  that  the  only 
legal  enactment  of  which  he  could  take  advantage  was  the 
Act  6  and  7  of  Will.  IV,  namely,  that  he  must  continue  to 
do  as  he  had  done  in  the  van  Staaden  case.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  it  was  expedient  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  line 
of  conduct  towards  the  emigrant  farmers  and  not  to  enact 
laws  so  arbitrary  in  their  nature  as  to  invite  resistance  to 
their  execution.  He  was  assured  however,  that  he  was  always 
at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Colonial  Government  for  advice 
before  promulgating  any  measure  which  might  bring  him 
into  collision  with  so  powerful  a  section  of  the  inhabitants 
as  the  emigrant  farmers. 
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Whether  Adam  Kok  really  believed  that  an  attack  upon  C*^P' 
him  was  intended  is  doubtful,  certain  it  is  that  nothing  hap- 
pened to  warrant  that  belief.  Colonel  Hare,  in  recommending 
the  Governor  to  be  cautious  in  interfering  in  Griqua  matters, 
expressed  his  disbelief  in  Kok's  statements  and  his  general 
suspicion  of  his  actions.  The  emigrant  farmers  whose  expul- 
sion he  was  contemplating  had  for  the  most  part  hired  their 
lands  either  from  Kok  himself  or  his  subjects,  and  being  now 
desirous  of  fresh  bargains,  he  was  proposing,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  disaffection  to  the  Government,  to  dispossess  them 
of  these  lands,  an  injustice  it  was  clear  would  not  be  submitted 
to  without  bloodshed.     There  for  a  time  matters  rested. 

While  these  negotiations  were  taking  place,  Sir  George 
Napier  gave  up  the  reins  of  Government  and  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  was  privileged  to  continue  the  disentanglement  of 
these  affairs. 

Early  in  1844  a  new  leader  of  the  anti-British  party 
appeared  at  the  Modder  river.  This  was  one  Jan  Kock,  a 
farmer  from  the  Hanover  district  of  the  Colony.  He  was 
fairly  well  educated  and  a  man  of  some  ability.  His  influence 
in  the  country  soon  became  manifest.  His  ambition  seems 
to  have  been  the  consolidation  of  all  the  trans-Orange  Boers 
under  the  rule  of  Potgieter  at  Potchefstroom.  In  April  he 
attended  a  large  meeting  at  Winburg  when  it  was  declared 
that  all  were  free  and  independent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  that  no  negotiations  were  to  be  entered  into  with 
that  power.  And  at  this  same  time  Potgieter  sent  the  follow- 
ing declaration  to  the  Council  at  Pietermaritzburg  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  Burgher 
Council  at  Potchefstroom,  inform  you  hereby  that  we  do 
not  consider  ourselves  to  be  bound  by  a  certain  treaty 
entered  into  with  Colonel  Cloete — on  the  ground  that  it 
was  made  without  our  knowledge  and  consent,  and  that  we 
are  also  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  relations  or  arrangements 
with  Her  Majesty,  as  we  consider  ourselves  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  we  shall  go  on  governing  ourselves,  trusting  that 
we  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  Our  Government  of  United 
Burghers  extends  to  the  Bank  of  the  Orange  river. 

Your  good  friends  and  fellow  countrymen, 

J.  van  Coller,  A.  H.  Potgieter  and  22  others." 
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c^p-  Oberholster  and  his  adherents  still  remained  loyal, 
though  they  found  themselves  subjected  to  so  much  perse- 
cution that  they  felt,  so  Oberholster  tells  us,  they  would  have 
to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  stronger  party.  In  June  he 
convened  a  public  meeting  at  Philippolis.  It  was  attended 
by  both  Griquas  and  Boers.  Jan  Kock  was  present.  The 
object  was  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Griquas. 
But  as  Oberholster  insisted  that,  though  there  were  to  be 
peaceable  relations  with  them,  they  (the  Boers)  were  not  to 
be  subject  to  Adam  Kok  ;  that  all  who  did  not  declare 
their  allegiance  to  England  should  leave  the  country,  and 
further  as  Jan  Kock  resisted  everything,  the  meeting  con- 
cluded without  any  progress  being  made  in  one  direction 
or  the  other. 

The  position  was  a  difficult  and  painful  one  for  all 
concerned.  The  delay  of  the  British  Government  in  coming 
to  some  definite  decision  in  connection  with  Natal  was  having 
its  due  effect  in  trans-Orangia  ;  and  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment seemed  more  disposed  to  allow  matters  to  right  them- 
selves rather  than  to  take  any  preventive  steps  until 
compelled  to  do  so.  The  disloyal  affected  to  think  that 
England,  if  not  actually  granted,  had  connived  at  their 
independence.  To  induce  others  to  think  the  same  and  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  them  they  circulated  a  proclamation 
to  the  above  effect.  This  move,  however,  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  to  Mr.  Rawstorne,  was  checkmated  by  the  assurance 
that  the  British  Government  would  never  consent  to  their 
erecting  themselves  into  an  independent  community.  For 
the  loyal  and  peaceably  disposed,  the  state  of  affairs  was 
anything  but  happy  It  is  remarkable  that  they  maintained 
their  position  as  long  as  they  did  under  the  strain  of  those 
circumstances.  On  October  24th,  1844,  the  loyalist  Lucas 
van  der  Heever  eloquently  and  exactly  expressed  to  Mr. 
Rawstorne  the  feelings  of  his  party  when  he  wrote  :  "  It  is 
now  my  request  and  that  of  all  persons  who  are  under  me, 
Oberholster  and  Snyman,  to  be  informed  in  how  far  we  can 
rely  on  the  protection  of  the  Government.  We  are  perse- 
cuted on  all  sides  and  therefore  wait  from  you  a  positive 
answer  in  the  clearest  manner,  if  the  Government  does  not 
assist  us,  we  shall  in  the  end  be  obliged  against  our  will  to 
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submit  to  the  community."  Also,  J.J.  Snyman  tells  us  that  CIA^P' 
he  had  seen  a  letter  written  by  Mocke's  Field-Cornet 
H.  Erasmus,  to  one  Jacob  van  Staaden,  threatening  him  with 
all  sorts  of  dire  calamities  if  he  did  not  join  the  disloyal  party. 
"  It  is  further  the  intention  of  the  persons,"  he  said,  "  when 
they  have  done  with  van  Staaden  to  fall  on  me  and  after- 
wards on  Oberholster  and  L.  van  der  Heever,  who  must 
all  be  under  them  dead  or  alive.  Now,  Brother,  it  is  most 
urgent  that  we  should  help  van  Staaden  before  it  goes  too 
far  with  these  persons.  Brother,  think  upon  it,  to-day  is 
van  Staaden's,  to-morrow  is  mine,  yours  and  others,  let  us 
join  hand  in  hand  before  it  is  too  late.  I  rely  upon  your 
support  and  help  as  a  man  of  upright  feeling." 

In  view  of  all  this,  Mr.  Rawstorne  issued  the  following 
notice  on  November  9th. 

"  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  various  current  reports  of  intended 
aggressions  by  a  part  of  the  emigrant  farmers  against 
others  of  their  countrymen  beyond  the  Orange  river,  has 
authorised  me  in  the  event  of  the  said  reports  proving  well 
founded,  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  any  such  emigrants  from 
their  unlawful  designs.  His  Honour  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  so  hateful  a  spirit  as  to  commit  wanton  and 
unprovoked  injury  upon  their  peaceable  countrymen  can 
be  felt  or  encouraged  to  any  extent  amongst  a  Christian 
people  like  the  Dutch  farmers,  and  he  therefore  views  it  as 
a  feeling  confined  to  a  few  troublesome  and  reckless  men." 
He  then  warns  them  of  the  certain  consequences  which  will 
attend  any  lawless  proceedings  against  the  lives  and  property 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  "  Good  friends,"  he  proceeds, 
"  formerly  so  well  known  for  peaceful  and  inoffensive 
conduct,  and  for  obedience  to  your  Government,  receive 
with  attention  and  obey  the  warning  which  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  addresses  to  you.  .  .  .  The  Government  has  been 
unwilling  to  consider  you  as  enemies  or  otherwise  than  as  its 
children,  but  if  you  persist  in  wantonly  breaking  its  laws 
and  inflicting  injury  on  your  peaceable  fellow-countrymen, 
you  will  suffer." 

Mr.  Rawstorne's  own  opinion  was  that  something  more 
drastic  than  this   appeal  was   necessary.      In  view  of  the 
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CHAP,  increasing  audacity  of  the  people  at  the  Modder  and  Vaal 
rivers  and  to  obviate  the  greater  difficulty  which  was  likely 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  further  developments  of  these 
hostile  proceedings,  he  favoured  some  military  demon- 
stration which  should  prevent  a  general  combination  of  all 
the  trans-Orangia  Boers.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  his 
opinion  and  desires  were  materialised 

Before  dealing  with  this,  however,  mention  should  be 
made  of  another  matter  which  was  tending  to  complicate 
still  further  the  disorder  in  those  parts.  The  Basuto  chief 
Moshesh  had  permitted  many  Boers  to  occupy  lands  in  his 
country  on  sufferance.  After  a  time  these  people  were  found 
to  be  selling  the  lands  to  others,  the  purchasers  on  that 
account  considering  that  they  were  thus  becoming  the  actual 
possessors  of  these  lands.  The  illegality  of  such  sales  was 
concealed  by  the  pretence  that  the  purchase  price  included 
only  the  buildings — the  handwerk  or  "  opstal,"  whereas 
the  high  prices  paid  for  mere  reed  huts  and  sheds  sufficiently 
proved  that  it  must  have  been  the  lands  which  were  bought. 
Moshesh  objected  to  this  and  thus  friction  between  him  and 
the  Boers  in  his  country  ensued.  Through  his  missionary 
he  issued  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  all  such  sales  of  im- 
movable property  were  illegal  and  that  all  who  ventured  on 
these  speculations  were  likely  to  lose  their  money. 

The  mutual  recriminations  between  the  Boers  and  the 
Griquas  at  this  time  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  elicit 
the  truth  from  the  statements  of  either.  Adam  Kok,  presum- 
ing upon  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  assumed  an 
authoritative  and  offensive  attitude  towards  the  Boers, 
while  they,  resenting  the  domination  of  the  coloured  man, 
were  never  averse  to  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  assembling 
in  arms  against  him.  It  needed  therefore  but  little  incitement 
on  the  part  of  either  to  precipitate  a  struggle.  Early  in  1845, 
Adam  Kok,  by  an  act  of  very  doubtful  wisdom,  set  in  motion 
the  course  of  events  which,  beginning  with  one  somewhat 
insignificant  in  itself,  ended  in  the  better  organisation  and 
government  of  the  country  which  afterwards  became  the 
Orange  Free  State.  A  native,  a  Morolong,  working  with 
others  on  the  farm  of  one  Jan  Krynauw  was  told  to  prevent 
cattle  trespassing  on  certain  lands.     He  disobeyed.    When 
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expostulated  with  he  became  insolent  and  threatened  to  use 
his  assegais.  Apparently  after  the  natives  had  retired  to 
their  huts,  Krynauw  with  a  party  of  Boers,  having  surrounded 
the  kraal,  seized  and  thrashed  the  Morolong,  September, 
and  his  brother  April.  One  of  these  having  attempted  to 
defend  himself  with  an  assegai  and  the  other  with  a  gun, 
were  disarmed,  bound  and  driven  by  the  Boers  to  Winburg, 
to  be  tried  by  Jan  Kock,  now  the  supreme  magistrate  among 
the  Boers.  According  to  the  natives,  Kock  refused  to  inflict 
any  punishment  and  so  Krynauw  took  it  upon  himself  to 
remedy  the  omission.  According  to  the  Boers,  Kock  did 
try  them.  In  any  case  they  were  tied  to  a  waggon  wheel  and 
given  twenty-nine  lashes  each  with  a  stirrup  leather.  On 
their  release  they  made  their  way  straight  to  Philippolis 
and  reported  the  matter  to  Adam  Kok.  That  chief,  feeling 
himself  called  upon  to  act  in  this  matter,  albeit  September 
was  not  one  of  his  people,  but  an  adherent  of  Moroko  at 
Thaba  N'Chu,  rode  over  to  Colesberg  to  consult  Mr.  Raw- 
storne  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  arresting  Krynauw. 
Mr.  Rawstorne,  who  seemed  to  think  that  Kok  was  too  ready 
with  his  complaints,  was  not  very  definite  in  his  reply 
He  merely  cautioned  Kok  to  be  careful  in  whatever  he  did. 
Kok  returned  to  Philippolis,  called  out  a  commando  of  about 
a  hundred  of  his  mixed  breeds  and  sent  them  to  arrest 
Krynauw.  He  was  from  home  when  the  Griquas  arrived. 
Entering  the  lonely  farmhouse  and  calling  out  "  Come  out, 
Krynauw,  this  is  the  day  when  your  blood  must  flow,"  they 
behaved  in  a  disgraceful  and  threatening  manner  towards 
his  wife.  They  threw  about  and  damaged  the  furniture  and 
then  having  seized  three  guns,  two  bars  of  lead  and  a  bag 
of  powder,  returned  to  Philippolis. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Boers  now  collected  on 
commando  to  avenge  the  outrage  on  Krynauw  as  well 
as  to  pay  off  sundry  old  scores.  The  movement  became  very 
general  throughout  the  country,  and,  except  from  one 
quarter,  the  Boers  came  from  all  parts  and  formed  a  large 
camp  at  a  farm  called  Touwfontein  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Philippolis.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Boers 
led  to  a  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  Griquas  ; 
thus  practically  the  whole  male  population  of  those  parts 
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c^p-  was  under  arms  and  prepared  to  fight.    Skirmishes  on  both 

V  1, 

sides  took  place,  each  capturing  the  other's  cattle  and  firing 
at  one  another,  but  at  such  long  distances  that,  so  far,  no 
damage  was  done. 

As  soon  as  this  state  of  affairs  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Government,  steps  were  taken  to  pacify  the  belligerents. 
The  Lieut. -Governor  wrote  to  Adam  Kok  blaming  him  for 
his  rash  and  reckless  conduct  and  urging  him  to  come  to 
some  terms  with  Krynauw  and  the  Boers.  And  Mr.  Raw- 
storne  sent  a  letter,  dated  March  22nd,  to  Jan  Kock,  suggest- 
ing that  he  (Mr.  Rawstorne)  with  eight  men  should  meet  him 
at  Touwfontein  with  a  view  to  persuading  the  Boers  to  dis- 
perse peaceably  to  their  homes.  In  a  reply  dated  from  Spring- 
fontein  on  the  24th,  and  addressed  to  the  "  Chief  of  the 
Colonists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Groot  Rivier,"  Jan  Kock 
said  he  was  not  authorised  to  meet  him  without  the  orders 
of  his  Burgher  Senate,  and  would  not  do  so,  though  he  was 
willing  to  send  on  the  letter  to  that  august  body. 

During  the  early  part  of  April,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Boer  force  was  increasing  rapidly  by  the  arrival  at 
Touwfontein  of  those  living  in  the  more  distant  parts,  and 
that,  speaking  generally,  matters  were  becoming  more  and 
more  serious.  Adam  Kok  having  realised  the  hornet's  nest 
which  he  had  set  free  about  himself,  made  a  feeble  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  Governor's  instruction  of  coming  to  terms 
with  the  Boers.  They  had  already  intimated  to  him  that 
they  were  willing  to  meet  him  and  promised  safe  escort  to 
their  camp.  Kok  accepted  ;  but  approached  at  the  head  of 
a  commando  in  battle  array.  This  was  misinterpreted  by  the 
Boers,  who  straightway  prepared  for  offence  as  well  as 
defence.  To  Adam  Kok's  message  that  he  was  ready  for 
the  interview,  he  received  for  answer  that  he  would  now 
get  what  he  had  been  thirsting  for.  It  is  not  clear  what 
immediately  followed.  According  to  the  Griquas,  they  moved 
to  a  distance  to  get  water  for  their  horses,  when  the  Boers 
followed  them  and  fired  five  shots  before  they  returned  the 
fire.  The  Boers  say  the  Griquas  commenced  the  fray  by 
firing  nine  shots  before  they  fired  one.  In  any  case  the 
"  war,"  as  it  was  called,  began 

A  s  far  as  active  fighting  was  concerned  it  was  a  very  small 
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affair.  There  were  two  engagements — if  such  a  term  may  be  c  y^p 
used  to  describe  what  took  place — between  the  Griquas  and 
the  Boers.  At  a  place  called  Zuurfontein,  about  thirty  miles 
east  of  Philippolis,  two  hundred  Griquas,  during  several 
days,  kept  at  bay  a  much  larger  number  of  Boers  ;  and  at 
Hout  Haal  Bay  there  was  a  fight  at  distances  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  guns.  The  total  casualties  were  one  Griqua 
killed  and  six  taken  prisoners,  on  the  Boer  side,  ten  killed 
and  wounded.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  was  continual 
skirmishing  and   mutual  lifting  of  cattle. 

That  it  was  not  worse  than  this  was  due  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Colonial  Government  and  the  presence  of 
British  soldiery  in  the  country.  When  affairs  were  seen  to  be 
taking  a  serious  turn  early  in  April  of  this  year,  1845,  the 
roops  which  were  stationed  at  Colesberg,  some  two  hundred 
strong,  under  Major  Campbell,  were  moved  up  to  Alleman's 
drift  on  the  Orange  river,  where  a  camp  was  formed.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  be  in  readiness  to  help  Adam  Kok  in 
case  of  emergency  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  Colonial  Dutch 
from  crossing  the  river  at  that  place  and  giving  assistance 
to  their  kinsmen.  For  at  that  time  there  was  great  excitement 
in  the  Colony  and  sympathy  for  the  trans-Orangia  Boers. 
And  at  this  same  time  also  Colonel  Hare  in  Grahamstown 
was  instructed  by  the  Governor  to  have  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards  in  readiness  to  march  to  Colesberg  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Before  sending  troops  across  the  river,  a  final  warning 
was  sent  to  the  Boer  leaders  by  Mr.  Rawstorne.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  he  told  them, 
they  had  needlessly  and  wantonly  entered  into  a  war  with  the 
Griqua  nation,  and  with  unrelenting  efforts  had  sought  the 
destruction  of  that  people  who  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Government.  "  I  hereby  solemnly  warn  all  such  emigrants 
against  further  pursuit  of  this  wicked  and  atrocious  design. 
It  will  not  alone  be  the  Griqua  territory  from  which  you  will 
be  driven,  but  there  will  be  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  your  feet 
in  any  part  of  South  Africa,  until  the  demands  of  justice 
have  been  fully  satisfied."  This  threat  plainly  did  not  effect 
the  intimidation  which  was  desired — and  which,  perhaps, 
was  not  expected.    For  the  Boer  answer,  dated  from  Alwyn's 
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c^p-  Kop  on  the  1 8th  April  was  "  This  is  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  received  your  notice.  .  .  .  The  Hottentots  or  Griquas 
have  not  yet  demanded  peace  from  us  ...  as  Adam  Kok 
has  set  on  the  fire,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  to 
our  chiefs.  For  the  rest  we  have  peace  with  all  nations, 
both  black  and  white. — Signed  by  J.  G.  Mocke,  Comdt., 
J.  W.  Kock,  H.  Steyn,  Jan  du  Plooy." 

Adam  Kok,  by  this  time,  was  in  great  alarm  and  pre- 
pared to  do  anything  to  get  himself  out  of  the  trouble  which 
he  had  brought  upon  himself  and  his  "  nation."  He  fled 
to  the  camp  at  Alleman's  drift  and  begged  that  a  message 
might  be  sent  to  the  Boers  to  tell  them  that  he  was  ready  to 
cease  hostilities  and  to  disperse  his  people  if  they  would  do 
likewise.  The  famous  Gideon  Joubert  was  the  messenger. 
He  returned  with  the  answer  that  the  Boers  refused  all 
mediation  ;  that  they,  all  along,  had  desired  peace,  but  the 
Griquas  would  not  permit  it,  they  (the  Griquas)  had  fired 
the  first  shot,  so  now  they  must  take  the  consequences. 

The  gauntlet  being  thus  thrown  down,  and  the  case  of 
the  Griquas  appearing  to  Mr.  Rawstorne  to  be  one  of  probable 
annihilation,  he  forthwith  issued  to  Adam  Kok  60  muskets, 
225  lbs.  of  powder,  224  lbs.  of  lead  and  a  barrel  of  flints. 
Further  he  sent  off  an  express  to  Colonel  Hare  in  Grahams- 
town  asking  that  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  might  be  sent 
forward  without  delay.  Without  waiting  for  this  reinforcement 
Major  Campbell  with  his  force  crossed  the  river  on  April 
22nd,  and,  marching  all  night,  reached  Philippolis  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd.  Mr.  Rawstorne  accompanied  them. 
Again  he  sent  to  the  Boer  leaders,  telling  them  that  they  could 
not  be  permitted  to  make  war  on  Adam  Kok,  an  ally  of  the 
Government,  and  that  if  they  did  not  disperse,  they  would 
find  themselves  confronted  with  British  soldiery.  Somewhat 
insultingly,  they  sent  back  an  answer  to  him  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Adam  Kok.  Disclaiming  this  honour,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  meet  a  deputation  of  them  as  a  Special 
Magistrate  conferring  with  British  subjects.  With  eight 
companions  he  met  a  like  number  of  the  Boers  at  a  place 
about  a  mile  from  their  camp.  There  were  present  the  usual 
leaders.  Having  reiterated  what  he  had  already  told  them, 
they,  in  answer,  refused  to  be  regarded  as  British  subjects, 
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declaring  their  allegiance  to  the  Councils  of  Winburg  and 
Potchefstroom.  They  desired  that  a  line  of  demarcation 
should  be  drawn  between  the  country  they  occupied  and 
that  of  Adam  Kok,  and  that  they  should  be  declared  a  free 
people  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Griquas.  They  explained 
that  they  could  not  disperse  to  their  homes  as  many  of  them 
lived  on  lands  which  had  been  bought  or  hired  from  the 
Griquas,  the  occupation  of  which  now  would  be  fraught  with 
danger  ;  they  were  willing  to  cease  hostilities  if  the  Griquas 
would  do  the  same,  but,  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Griquas'  cattle,  that  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent 
and  decision  of  the  Raad  at  Winburg.  Mr.  Rawstorne  would 
not  agree  to  any  of  this,  thus  he  returned  to  Philippolis 
leaving  matters  in  statu  quo.  The  request  for  troops  from 
the  south  was  promptly  complied  with.  From  Forts  Beaufort 
and  Peddie  all  the  available  force  was  sent  forward.  This 
consisted  of  ninety-four  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  with 
some  Royal  Artillery  and  twenty-four  of  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  the  latter  under  the  command  of  Captain  H.  D. 
Warden,  a  name  intimately  connected  with  the  after-history 
of  the  embryo  Orange  Free  State.  The  whole  force  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Richardson.  Eleven  days'  march 
found  them  at  Colesberg,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
Fort  Beaufort.  After  a  brief  halt  the  march  was  continued 
and  having  crossed  the  river  at  Alleman's  drift,  they  reached 
Philippolis  on  Sunday,  April  27th. 

There  they  joined  the  detachment  of  the  91st,  160  strong 
under  Major  Campbell.  Although,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
Boers  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  war  on  the  Griquas, 
the  object  of  the  Colonial  Government  in  making  this 
demonstration  was  not  to  take  sides  in  the  quarrel,  but  in 
order  to  preserve  peace  and  without  any  reference  to  colour 
or  nationality,  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  which 
was  then  reigning  in  those  parts.  Disturbances  such  as 
these  on  the  immediate  border  could  not  but  react  on  the 
Colony  itself.  As  will  be  seen,  the  action  about  to  commence 
was  the  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  sovereignty  and 
afterwards  to  the  formation  of  a  definite  state — the  Orange 
Free    State — under   its   own   government. 

The  troops   having   rested   a  short   time   at    Philippolis, 
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CHAP.  the  campaign  commenced.  The  plan  was  to  visit  in  force 
the  different  Boer  camps  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  the 
disaffected  to  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 
As  a  last  and  final  warning  before  taking  any  drastic  step, 
Colonel  Richardson  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 
"  The  Emigrant  British  subjects  unlawfully  assembled  in 
arms  are  hereby  summoned  to  surrender  themselves  un- 
conditionally to  Her  Majesty's  troops,  or  they  will  be 
proceeded  against  as  Rebels."  As  the  promulgation  of  this 
was  simultaneous  with  his  forward  move,  it  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  have  much  effect.  It  is  not  clear  that  it  had. 
At  midnight  on  Tuesday,  April  29th,  the  infantry,  that 
is  the  91st  Regiment  and  some  of  Adam  Kok's  Griquas, 
marched  from  Philippolis  in  a  northerly  direction.  The 
cavalry  overtook  them  and  joined  them  the  next  day.  At  a 
place  called  Drie  Kuil  they  came  across  five  waggons  and 
about  a  dozen  men.  It  was  all  that  remained  of  a  camp 
of  four  hundred  Boers  who  had  abandoned  that  place  in  the 
morning  and  formed  another  camp  at  a  place  called  Zwart 
Koppies  about  five  miles  distant.  Continuing  the  march, 
the  sound  of  distant  firing  was  heard  and  then  it  soon  became 
clear  that  a  fight  between  the  Boers  and  the  Griquas  was 
in  progress.  The  cavalry  galloped  forward.  As  soon  as  the 
Boers  saw  them  approaching,  they  fled  to  some  rocky 
eminences  and  took  up  a  position  of  defence.  They  had  with 
them  a  three-pounder  gun  which  was  in  charge  of  a  French- 
man and  a  deserter  of  the  91st,  who  had  been  among  the 
Boers  for  about  two  years.  When  the  infantry  had  come 
up,  the  men  were  placed  in  skirmishing  order  and  volleys 
were  fired  on  to  the  Boer  position.  The  Frenchman  at  the 
gun  was  shot  and  the  gun  itself  captured  by  Lieutenant 
Gray  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards.  The  Boers  were  soon 
driven  from  their  stronghold  and  fled.  The  result  of  the 
action  was  one  Griqua  and  two  Boers  killed,  fifteen  prisoners 
taken,  including  a  91st  deserter,  and  the  seizure  of  some 
waggons  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  several  Boers  bearing  flags  of  truce 
arrived  at  the  British  camp  and  expressed  their  willingness 
to  accede  to  any  terms  the  Government  liked  to  make.  On 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  they  were  liberated.     Having 
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accomplished  this  piece  of  work  to  his  satisfaction,  Colonel  Cy^p- 
Richardson  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  camp  at  Zwart 
Koppies.  At  midnight,  the  whole  force  moved  off  in  that 
direction  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  before  daybreak. 
A  party  of  Griquas  was  then  sent  to  station  itself  on  a  hill 
so  that  it  would  be  seen  from  the  Boer  camp  as  soon  as 
it  became  light.  The  soldiers  meanwhile  took  up  a  position 
behind  another  hill  where  they  would  not  be  seen  by  the 
Boers.  As  was  expected,  when  the  Boers  saw  the  Griquas, 
they  left  their  camp  to  attack  them,  unconscious  of  the  danger 
in  their  rear.  Colonel  Richardson  then  gave  the  order  for 
the  charge.  The  Dragoons  with  their  gleaming  swords 
galloped  after  the  Boers,  while  the  infantry  rushed  and  seized 
the  camp.  The  whole  action  was  one  of  only  a  few  minutes. 
The  Boers,  thus  taken  by  surprise  and  finding  their  retreat 
cut  off,  fled  panic-stricken  in  all  directions.  Mocke,  Jan 
Kock  and  du  Plooy  with  their  adherents  made  their  way 
to  the  Riet  and  Modder  river  districts  ;  while  many  others 
moved  to  no  great  distance  with  a  view  to  surrendering  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity.  The  Zwart  Koppies  camp 
thus  became  a  British  camp  and  there  Mr.  Rawstorne,  who 
had  accompanied  the  troops,  established  himself  as  a  Special 
Magistrate  and  Colonel  Richardson  made  it  his  military 
headquarters.  On  May  22nd,  this  camp  was  shifted  to 
Touwfontein  where  the  Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
was  to  meet  all  with  a  view  to  a  final  settlement. 

Touwfontein,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  been  the 
principal  camp  of  the  Boers,  had  yet  to  be  visited  by  the 
military.  On  May  2nd  an  invasion  on  that  place  was  made. 
About  a  hundred  men  with  their  wives  and  children  were 
found  there,  all— in  fact  like  the  soldiers  themselves— 
suffering  from  the  terribly  cold  weather  which  then  pre- 
vailed as  well  as  from  lack  of  proper  shelter  and  want  of  fuel. 
No  resistance  was  offered  by  these  poor  people  to  the  entry 
of  the  troops,  in  fact  all  seemed  willing  to  surrender,  hence 
they  were  not  further  molested  than  that  all  the  guns  and 
ammunition  were  seized.  But  on  the  earnest  requests  of 
many  the  greater  number  of  their  guns  were  restored  to 
them. 

The  result  of  these  small  military  manoeuvres  was  all 
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CHAP,  ttiat  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Surrenders  and 
declarations  of  allegiance  presented  themselves  in  hundreds. 
On  May  4th,  seventy  men  under  Field  Cornet  Oosthuisen 
laid  down  their  arms  and  took  the  customary  oath.  On 
May  8th,  two  hundred  and  eighty,  chiefly  the  adherents  of 
M.  Oberholster,  did  the  same.  This  was  not  surprising  as  all 
along  they  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  these  matters  against 
their  inclination.  J.  J.  Snyman,  with  fifty  followers  did 
likewise.  But  these  people  had  kept  entirely  aloof  from  these 
troubles.  They  were  living  on  the  lands  of  Moshesh  and, 
probably  with  the  view  to  maintaining  the  friendship  of  that 
chief,  had  declared  quite  early  in  the  course  of  these  events, 
that  should  the  Boers  attack  him,  he  (Snyman)  would  fight 
against  them  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Rawstorne  received  overtures  of  peace  from  the 
disaffected  at  Winburg.  The  Raad  had  decided  to  return 
all  the  Griqua  cattle  provided  the  Griquas  would  act  in  the 
same  manner  towards  the  Boers.  In  answer  Mr.  Rawstorne 
told  them  that  he  would  take  no  notice  of  any  communication 
in  which  the  "  Raad  "  was  mentioned  and  that  nothing  less 
than  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Griqua  cattle  would  be 
accepted.  Thus  there  soon  supervened  a  tranquillity  which 
those  parts  had  probably  never  known  before. 

There  was,  however,  about  this  time,  something  more 
than  a  disquieting  rumour  which  turned  the  minds  of  all 
the  Boers,  loyal  as  well  as  disloyal,  from  their  troubles  with 
the  Griquas.  The  blood-thirsty  Moselikatze  with  his  savage 
hordes  was  said  to  be  moving  downwards  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  his  strength  with  them  once  more.  It  is  not  clear 
what  truth  there  was  in  this  rumour  ;  all  the  same  there 
was  considerable  panic.  This,  Mr.  Rawstorne  endeavoured 
to  allay  by  assuring  them  that  the  Government  would  protect 
them  in  case  of  such  a  calamity.  And  messengers  were  sent 
to  find  Moselikatze  and  to  warn  him — if  such  were  found  to 
be  the  case — that  the  Boers  were  under  British  protection 
and  that  any  such  invasion  would  be  met  with  the  military 
force  then  in  the  country. 

In  order  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
North-eastern  border  and  also,  if  possible,  to  make  such 
arrangements    as    should    prevent    a    recurrence    of    those 
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troubles,  the  Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  decided  to  Cy^R 
visit  the  parts  himself.  He  left  Cape  Town  on  May  15th. 
With  his  escort  he  seems  to  have  done  the  whole  journey  on 
horseback,  but  not  without  mishap.  Leaving  Beaufort 
West  at  5  o'clock  on  a  dark  cold  morning  his  horse  stumbled 
and  threw  him  to  the  ground  with  considerable  violence. 
He  was  so  injured  that  he  had  to  remain  at  Beaufort  West 
for  some  days.  Wrhen  but  slightly  better  and  in  much  pain 
he  continued  the  long  journey  to  Colesberg  where  he  arrived 
on  June  7th.  He  had  then  to  lie  up  until  the  16th  before  he 
could  move  on  to  Touwfontein.  When  Colonel  Hare,  the 
Lieut. -Governor,  heard  of  the  accident,  thinking  the  Governor 
would  not  be  able  to  proceed,  he  left  Grahamstown  for  the 
north,  but  finding  the  Governor  at  Colesberg,  he  returned. 
During  his  enforced  stay  at  Colesberg  as  an  invalid,  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  prepared  the  way  for  his  negotiations 
with  the  people  on  the  far  side  of  the  Orange  river.  He 
caused  messages  to  be  sent  to  all  the  chiefs,  great  and  small, 
inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  conference  at  Touwfontein. 
And  to  Mocke,  Jan  Kock  and  their  adherents  congregated 
at  the  Modder  and  Riet  rivers, '  he  sent,  in  answer  to  a 
communication  received  from  them,  a  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  his  sentiments  and  determination  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  He  refused  to  receive  from  them  any  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  their  quarrel  with  the  Griquas,  as  they,  having 
resented  any  interference  or  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  such  matters  could  no  longer  be  in 
question.  In  consequence  of  their  conduct,  he  told  them, 
he  could  not  but  look  upon  them  as  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
who  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  rebellion  and  who,  there- 
fore, would  have  to  await  the  measures  His  Excellency 
should  see  fit  to  adopt  concerning  them.  Any  offensive 
measures  against  Her  Majesty's  allies,  he  continued,  or 
show  of  resistance  to  Her  Majesty's  troops  or  any  armed 
assembly  whatever  of  the  Emigrant  British  subjects  would 
be  considered  by  his  Excellency  as  a  continuation  of  rebellion 
and  would  subject  them  to  the  liability  of  an  immediate 
attack  by  the  troops.  Had  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  in  his 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  pacification  of  those  parts, 
adopted  a  less  imperious  tone  on  this  occasion  and,  in  spite 
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CHAP.  0f  what  he  considered  the  misdoings  of  the  Boers,  had  shown 
as  much  consideration  for  these  malcontents  as  he  did  for 
Adam  Kok  and  his  horde,  who  were  equally  guilty  or 
innocent,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  softened  their  asperity 
and  made  them  British  subjects  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  name. 
As  it  was,  their  ill-feeling  was  increased  and  their  deter- 
mination to  remain  outside  the  British  pale  strengthened. 
There  was  thus  a  section  of  the  people  who  remained  dis- 
posed to  join  in  any  action  which  should  render  them  free 
from  the  control  and  interference  of  the  Government  from 
which  they  had  already  fled. 

In  due  course,  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Hon.  W.  Porter,  arrived  at  Touw- 
fontein. 

The  problem  for  his  solution  was  not  an  easy  one.  It 
was  to  establish  among  an  heterogeneous  and  widely- 
scattered  population  some  policy  or  system  of  government 
whereby,  not  only  the  Boers  could  and  should  be  able  to 
live  in  amity  with  the  native  tribes,  but  also,  these  latter, 
under  some  restraining  influence,  should  be  compelled  to 
maintain  peace  among  themselves.  The  uncertainty  in 
connection  with  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  claimed  by 
the  different  chiefs,  with  the  concomitant  disputes  and 
fighting,  was  a  difficulty  which  presented  itself.  Every  part 
of  the  country  was  claimed  by  some  chief  or  other,  though 
none  had  any  hereditary  right  to  it.  The  owners,  if  such 
they  may  be  called,  were  the  wandering  Bushmen.  Hence 
the  Boers  in  whatever  part  they  settled,  were  open  to  the 
charge  of  encroachment  on  native  soil.  But  even  greater 
was  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Boers  themselves. 
They  were  in  the  country  and  could  not  be  turned  out  ; 
any  such  step  in  that  direction  would  have  resulted  simply 
in  their  migration  farther  into  the  wild  and  unknown  North. 
Many  of  them,  namely  those  in  the  territory  claimed  by 
Adam  Kok,  had  every  right  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were 
settled.  The  Governor  himself  acknowledged  that  "  there 
was  scarcely  a  Boer  occupying  a  farm  among  the  Griquas 
who  had  not  obtained  it  on  lease  from  an  individual  Griqua 
or  from  their  Raad  by  payment  of  a  valuable  consideration 
as   stipulated   by   contract."      There   were,    however,    very 
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many  other  cases  where  no  such  quid  pro  quo  had  been  Cy^P# 
given,  but  where  the  farmer,  with  or  without  permission 
of  any  chief,  had  just  settled  down  on  any  land  which  suited 
him.  Further  the  independent  and  migratory  disposition 
of  the  Boers  made  it  no  easy  matter  to  devise  some  scheme 
which  should  keep  them  always  under  some  fixed  govern- 
ment other  than  their  own.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Governor,  the  Boer  "  contempt  for  the  natives,  their 
indifference  to  native  right  and  native  life,  rendered  them 
difficult  to  be  blended  satisfactorily  into  any  scheme  for 
restraining  their  tendency  to  commit  outrage,  and  for 
maintaining  the  native  population  in  enjoyment  of  its  just 
right."  The  means  at  the  Governor's  disposal  for  reducing 
all  this  chaos  to  order  were  very  inadequate.  He  was  fully 
aware  that  Downing  Street  would  refuse  to  sanction  the 
necessary  expenditure  for  the  magistracies  and  military 
force  he  would  like  to  see  established  in  the  country.  He  had 
therefore  to  evolve  some  scheme  which  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  self-supporting.  That  which  he  finally  adopted 
was,  in  the  first  place,  to  recognise  he  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  different  chiefs  over  the  territories  which  they  were 
then  believed  to  occupy  ;  as  these  territories  were  far  larger 
than  each  chief  with  his  people  needed  and  as,  therefore, 
there  was  room  for  all,  he  decided  to  allow  the  Boers,  under 
certain  restraining  regulations  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  chiefs'  sovereignty,  to  hold  lands  in  them.  There  were 
to  be  native  reserves,  in  which  no  Europeans,  other  than 
traders  and  missionaries,  were  to  be  allowed  to  settle. 
But  merely  territorial  separation  could  not  be  reckoned 
upon  to  ensure  peaceable  relations  among  these  different 
peoples.  The  chiefs  themselves  might  be  expected  to  quarrel 
— as  they  certainly  did.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some  supreme 
authority  above  all  of  them  was  indicated.  The  Governor 
considered  that  there  should  be,  resident  among  them, 
a  British  agent  invested  with  power  to  settle  disputes,  punish 
evil-doers  and  act  as  intermediary  between  all  and  the  Colonial 
Government.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  officer  and  his 
official  establishment,  a  quitrent  was  to  be  levied  on  every 
farm.  Half  the  revenue  thus  arising  was  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  while  the  other  half  was  to  go  to  the  chief  of  the 
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CHAP,  territory.  And  for  the  support  of  his  authority,  the  chiefs 
were  to  guarantee  that  a  certain  number  of  their  adherents 
should  form  some  sort  of  military  or  police  force.  Thus  the 
country  would  be  governed  at  no  expense  to  the  British 
Government,  there  would  be  no  extension  of  the  Colonial 
boundaries  and  no  exercise  of  right  of  landlordship  over 
a  single  foot  of  it. 

As  a  commencement  of  the  application  of  this  policy 
the  case  of  Adam  Kok  was  first  dealt  with.  On  June  24th, 
that  famous  Griqua  agreed,  as  far  as  his  territory  was 
concerned,  to  abide  by  such  terms  and  thus  paved  the  way 
for  the  formal  treaty  with  him  which  was  signed  by  the 
parties  concerned  in  February,  1846.  He  agreed  to  the 
division  of  his  country  into  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  it 
should  not  be  competent  for  Kok  himself  or  any  of  his 
people  to  grant,  lease  or  give  any  right  of  occupation  to  any 
British  subject.  In  the  other  part,  both  Europeans  and 
natives  might  hold  land,  but  under  acknowledgment  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  chief.  The  extent  and  boundaries  of 
it  were  vague  in  the  extreme.  Most  probably  neither  Kok 
himself  nor  anyone  else  knew  what  they  were.  It  certainly 
included  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Bloemfontein,  for 
there  he  consented  to  the  residence  of  the  British  Agent. 
But  the  portion  allotted  exclusively  to  the  Griquas  was, 
by  this  agreement,  denned  without  ambiguity.  The  boun- 
daries were  :  Starting  from  Ramah  on  the  Orange  river, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  the  present  Orange  river  station, 
a  straight  line  was  considered  to  be  drawn  right  across  the 
country  to  David's  Graf  on  the  Riet  river,  about  five  miles 
east  of  the  present  Modder  river  station.  This  line,  about 
thirty-five  miles  long,  therefore  ran  roughly  parallel  with 
that  now  taken  by  the  railway  line  between  these  two  stations. 
The  boundary  then  ran  along  the  Riet  river  to  its  junction 
with  the  Krom  Elleboog  Spruit.  Thence  down  that  spruit 
to  a  spot  about  ten  miles  beyond  its  source  in  a  direction 
roughly  parallel  to  the  line  from  Trompsburg  to  Spring- 
fontein.  Then  turning  sharply  at  almost  a  right  angle  to 
the  east — to  a  place  called  Brei  Paal,  thirty  miles  distant 
— the  line  took  a  southerly  direction  and  met  the  Orange 
river    at    a   point    about   twelve    miles    east   of  the   present 
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Bethulie  Bridge.     From  that  place  along  the  Orange  river  C^P- 
back   to    Ramah   stretched   the   southern   boundary  of  this 
territory.     It  comprised  roughly  the  larger  portions  of  the 
present  districts  of  Jacobsdal,  Fauresmith,   Philippolis  and 
Bethulie. 

On  June  30th,  in  accordance  with  the  Governor's  invi- 
tation, the  great  meeting  of  the  chiefs  at  Touwfontein  took 
place.  There  were  present,  Moshesh,  chief  of  the  Basutos, 
Moroko  of  the  Baralong  from  Thaba  N'Chu,  Gert  Taaibosch 
of  the  Korannas,  Peter  Davids  and  Carolus  Baatjie  of  two 
small  sections  of  renegade  Griquas  and  Molitsane  of  the 
Bataung.  Sikonyela  of  the  Mantatees  was  absent.  Besides 
these  there  were  Adam  Kok,  Waterboer  and  the  missionaries 
of  the  parts. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  interview  it  soon  became 
clear  that  no  easy  road  to  an  amicable  agreement  among 
the  chiefs  would  be  found.  Moshesh  claimed  the  whole  of 
that  extensive  country,  while  the  other  chiefs  maintained 
that  those  parts  of  it  which  they  occupied  were  outside  his 
boundaries  and  that  they  were  the  rightful  owners  of  them. 
Matters  were  not  rendered  the  less  difficult  by  the  partisan- 
ship of  the  missionaries.  Those  of  the  French  Society 
supported  the  claim  of  Moshesh,  considering  that  he  should 
be  the  paramount  chief,  while  the  Wesleyans  advocated 
the  independence  of  the  tribes  among  whom  they  worked. 
The  Governor,  declining  to  interfere  in  the  dissension  or  to 
express  any  opinion,  could  only  tell  Moshesh  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  final  arrangements  for  a  treaty 
with  him  until  some  agreement  in  the  matter  had  been 
reached.  It  was  possible,  however,  in  this  connection  to 
consider  the  case  of  that  part  of  his  country  which  was  not 
in  the  dispute.  Moshesh  was  quite  willing  to  abide  by  such 
terms  as  those  to  which  Adam  Kok  had  agreed.  He  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  invasion  of  his  country  by  the 
Boers  and  his  willingness  to  grant  them  a  small  part  of  it, 
if  they  could  be  removed  from  the  remainder.  That  which 
he  offered  was  the  triangular  portion  bounded  by  the  Orange 
and  Caledon  rivers,  the  junction  of  those  rivers  forming  the 
apex  of  a  triangle  while  a  line  drawn  from  the  Buffel's  Vlei 
drift  on  the  Orange  (now  Aliwal  North)  to  the  Commissie 
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CHAP,  drift  on   the   Caledon  formed   the   base.      Moshesh,   while 
vi  . 

expressing  through  the   missionary  in  writing,   his  thanks 

to  the  Governor  for  his  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  them, 
regretted  that  he  had  not  enquired  into  the  painful  disputes 
between  himself  and  his  chieftain  neighbours  This  con- 
cluded the  business  of  the  meeting.  In  order  to  be  supplied 
with  the  information  which  was  necessary  before  any  further 
action  could  be  taken  in  connection  with  Moshesh,  the 
Governor  issued  confidential  instructions  to  the  famous 
Commandant  Gideon  Joubert  to  make  a  tour  through  that 
hardly  known  country  and  to  learn  all  he  could  about  the 
boundaries  claimed  by  the  different  chiefs  and  the  numbers 
of  Boers  settled  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Further 
he  was  to  make  known  to  the  Boers  the  plan  of  settlement 
which  had  been  decided  upon  and,  in  the  hope  of  doing 
away  with  the  temptation  to  trek  to  still  greater  distances 
from  the  Colony,  to  persuade  them  to  realize  the  reasonable- 
ness of  it. 

To  maintain  the  tranquillity  which  by  this  time  had  come 
about,  he  appointed  Mr.  Rawstorne  to  act  at  Philippolis  as  a 
special  magistrate,  and  to  support  his  authority,  he  left  the 
small  company  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Warden.  All  this  effected,  he  commenced 
his  return  journey  to  Cape  Town  where  he  arrived  towards 
the  end  of  July.  But  just  before  he  left  he  heard  that  many 
Boers  were  leaving  Moroko's  country  (Thaba  N'Chu)  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  called  upon  by  that  chief 
to  do  so.  The  Governor  sent  a  message  to  him  strongly 
recommending  him  to  recall  any  such  order,  if  he  had 
issued  it,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  while  they  behaved 
themselves  peaceably.  The  Governor  assured  Moroko  that 
as  soon  as  matters  were  more  settled  he  would  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him  on  the  same  terms  as  that 
contemplated   with    Moshesh. 

Joubert  set  off  upon  his  tour  of  investigation  early  in 
July  and  returned  about  the  end  of  August.  Without  follow- 
ing him  in  detail  it  suffices  to  say  that  he  accomplished  all 
that  could  well  have  been  expected  of  him.  His  rough 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  natives  under  the  different  chiefs 
was  as  follows  :  with  Moshesh,  fifty  thousand  ;  with  Moroko 
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at  Thaba  N'Chu,  ten  thousand  ;  with  Molitsane  at  Mekuat-  CIJAP 
ling,  a  thousand  ;  with  Gert  Taaibosch  at  Merumetsu, 
three  hundred  ;  with  Carolus  Baatjie  at  Platberg,  two 
hundred  ;  and  with  P.  Davids,  two  hundred.  The  total 
number  of  Boer  families  in  the  parts  he  visited  was  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  occupying  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  places.  If  we  reckon  five  individuals  to  a  Boer  family 
— a  number  probably  well  under  the  mark — the  total  number 
of  such  would  be  about  six  thousand.  Among  these  people 
he  found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  opinion  divided  as  to  the 
question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen.  Very  many  were 
in  favour  of  it.  But,  not  surprisingly,  those  who  still  adhered 
to  Jan  Kock  would  hear  of  nothing  but  a  republic. 

Joubert's  opinion  of  Moshesh  was  that  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  that  he  would  be  found  to  be  a  troublesome  and 
tiresome  person — a  prognostication  which  after-history 
amply  confirmed.  Moroko,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the 
impression  of  a  trustworthy  and  upright  man.  The  informa- 
tion gained  was,  on  the  whole,  interesting,  but  it  did  not 
lead  matters  much  further,  or  enable  the  Governor  to  do 
more  than  he  had  already  done. 

In  due  course  all  these  arrangements  were  brought  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Executive  Council  in  Cape 
Town.  They  met  with  general  approval.  On  August  18th, 
1845,  the  latter  approved  of  his  Excellency  proceeding  to 
the  appointment  of  a  British  Resident  forthwith.  The 
position,  in  the  first  place,  was  offered  to  Major  Smith  of 
Natal  fame,  but  was  refused  by  him.  Captain  Sutton,  of 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  was  therefore  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  ,£600  per  annum. 

According  to  the  instructions  issued  to  him  on  October 
27th,  the  legal  foundation  of  his  magisterial  jurisdiction  was 
the  Act  6  and  7  of  Will.  IV,  cap.  57  (Cape  of  Good  Hope 
punishment  bill),  together  with  the  delegated  authority  from 
the  native  chiefs  with  which,  according  to  the  treaties  yet 
to  be  made,  he  was  to  be  invested.  In  virtue  of  all  this, 
he  was  empowered  in  cases  of  crime  committed  by  one 
British  subject  against  another,  to  make  arrests,  take 
depositions  and  send  prisoners  into  the  Colony  for  trial. 
In  the  cases  of  natives  his  power  was  limited  by  the  pro- 
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C^AP-  visions  of  the  treaties,  but,  in  accordance  with  these,  he  could 
arrest,  try,  give  judgment  and  award  punishment.  And  in 
civil  cases  which  arose  between  British  subjects  and  natives, 
these  same  treaty  regulations  would  be  the  basis  of  his 
authority. 

Duties  of  a  more  general  character  were  such  as  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  investigation  of 
boundaries  and  the  leasable  portion  of  native  territories, 
fixing  the  amount  of  quitrent  on  farms,  this  not  to  be  so 
high  as  to  cause  the  Boers  to  trek  further  away  and  yet  not 
so  low  as  to  induce  others  to  migrate  from  the  Colony  into 
those  parts.  For  his  residence  and  seat  of  administration 
he  was  to  choose  some  central  and  convenient  spot.  In  case 
of  any  extensive  disturbance  he  could  call  upon  the  chiefs  to 
furnish  him  with  an  armed  force  to  repress  it,  and  in  the 
case  of  emergency  it  was  competent  to  apply  to  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  in  the  Eastern  Province  for  the  aid  of  British 
troops. 

Captain  Sutton  held  this  position  for  about  two  months, 
resigning  it  in  January,  1846.  In  his  place  Captain  Warden 
was  appointed.  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  stormy  career 
which  was  in  store  for  him,  he  also  might  have  been  con- 
tented with  a  two  months'  tenure.  Not  endowed  with  this 
gift  of  foresight  he  set  to  work  with  the  enthusiasm  which, 
had  the  welfare  of  the  country  depended  on  this  alone,  would 
soon  have  made  it  a  model  of  peace  and  prosperity.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  select  the  site  for  his  official  residence 
and  administrative  centre.  He  chose  for  this  purpose  the 
farm  of  a  Boer  named  Brits,  situated  in  the  alienable  portion 
of  Adam  Kok's  country.  It  is  not  clear  what  Brits  thought 
of  this.  Perhaps  he  would  have  felt  greatly  honoured  could 
he  have  known  that  his  "  place  "  was  destined  to  become  the 
site  of  the  future  city  of  Bloemfontein.  In  any  case  Captain 
Warden  moved  there  with  his  company  of  C.M.R.  He 
must  then  have  built  the  fortified  barrack  or  fort,  called 
Fort  Drury,1  and  taken  up  his  own  quarters  in  Brits's  house. 

1  This  is  not  the  fort  afterwards,  and  still,  known  as  the  Queen's  Fort 
in  Bloemfontein.  Fort  Drury  was  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  at  the 
end  of  Fountain  (Fontein)  Street,  at  the  back  of  Government  House. 
The  remains  of  the  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  most  likely 
place  to  put  such  as  a  barrack,  it  was  near  and  protected  the  spring,  or 
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More  than  this,  little  could  be  done,  either  with  the  CHAP, 
treaty  with  Moshesh  or  any  other  step  for  the  final  pacific- 
ation of  the  country.  For  early  in  1846,  another  Kaffir  war 
broke  out  in  the  Eastern  Province  and  a  disaster  to  the 
British  troops  at  its  commencement  gave  rise  to  such  exagger- 
ated reports  of  the  success  of  the  enemy  and  the  general 
discomfiture  of  the  British  that  the  smouldering  embers  of 
disaffection  among  the  northern  Boers  burst  out  into  flame 
and  for  a  time  at  least  indicated  that  troops  would  yet  again 
have  to  march  into  that  country.  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  when  Captain  Warden  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  their  relations  and 
friends  in  the  Colony,  he  was  met  with  a  decided  refusal. 
In  June  it  became  evident  that  trouble  between  the  Griquas 
and  Jan  Kock's  Boers  was  recommencing.  The  former  were 
all  congregated  at  Philippolis  expecting  an  attack,  while 
the  latter,  according  to  Jan  Kock  himself,  were  moving  about 
the  country  as  an  armed  commando  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace — a  procedure  which  a  little  reflection  must 
have  shown  him  was  the  surest  way  of  destroying  it.  This 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Warden,  on  the 
1 6th  of  that  month  he  left  Bloemfontein  with  the  C.M.R. 
and  the  six-pounder  and  reached  the  Modder  river  where 
he  was  joined  by  a  hundred  of  Moroko's  men.  The  difficulty 
then  was  to  learn  where  Jan  Kock's  force  was  to  be  found. 
This,  however,  was  solved  on  the  24th  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  that  leader  demanding  to  know  by  whose  authority 
and  for  what  purpose  Captain  Warden  had  brought  a  hostile 
force  into  that  country.  From  the  messenger  it  was  learned 
that  the  Boers  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  farm  on  the  Vet 
River.  To  this  place  the  force,  now  further  reinforced  by  a 
number  of  Korannas,   marched  under  cover  of  night.      In 

fontein — the  Bloeni  Fontein  in  fact — which  was  the  only  supply  of  water. 
The  authority  for  this  statement  is  the  word  of  a  very  old  inhabitant  of 
Bloemfontein,  who  was  there  in  the  days  of  the  British  Sovereignty  and 
with  whom  the  author  had  the  privilege  of  an  interview  some  years  ago. 
This  may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Bloemfontein.  One 
view  is  that  the  original  farm  was  so  named  by  Brits  in  consequence  of 
the  flowers  (bloemen)  which  he  found  growing  near  the  spring.  But  the 
far  more  likely  case  is  that  the  "  fontein  "  was  named  after  Jan  Bloem, 
a  Koranna  chief,  who  occupied,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  wandered 
about  in  that  district  and  claimed  it  as  his  own  when  Adam  Kok  asserted 
his  right  to  the  whole  of  that  country.      Vide  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  436. 

VOL.   IV,  21  Y 
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CHAP.  the  morning  the  Boers  were  seen  moving  in  and  about  the 
stone  enclosures  of  the  farm.  "  Having  advanced  to  within 
250  yards,"  says  Captain  Warden,  "  I  extended  the  men  and 
sent  forward  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  letter  from  Kock 
requiring  that  person  with  his  followers  to  come  out  and 
surrender  themselves  ;  in  reply  to  this  he  sent  me  a  note 
stating  that  he  required  an  answer  to  his  former  letter. 
I  then  sent  to  say  that  I  could  hold  no  correspondence  with 
him  until  he  and  his  followers  had  taken  the  oath  of  alleg- 
iance. To  this  he  wrote  that  he  had  consulted  the  emigrants 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  doing  so.  I  then  sounded 
the  advance  and  ordered  the  men  to  fire,  which  was  instantly 
returned  and  sustained  on  both  sides  for  about  half  an 
hour."  After  this,  both  sides  seem  to  have  retired  in  order 
to  get  further  reinforcements.  The  next  morning  Captain 
Warden  received  a  letter  from  Kock  asking  for  pardon  for 
himself  and  followers.  To  this  was  sent  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  would  go  into  Winburg,  lay  down  their  arms  and 
take  the  oath,  it  would  be  granted.  For  some  unknown 
reason  Kock  did  not  receive  this  letter.  But  all  the  same  a 
number  of  his  men  surrendered.  The  casualties  were,  on  the 
one  side,  one  Griqua  and  one  Koranna  killed,  and  on  the 
other,  one  Boer  killed  and  three  wounded.  By  means  of 
patrols  twenty  others  were  taken  prisoners.  The  expedition 
lasted  twenty  days  and  cost  only  ,£140. 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  this  affair  and  as  some 
explanation  of  his  own  part  in  it,  Jan  Kock  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Adam  Kok  : 

Vaal  River, 

July  17th,  1846. 

"  As  feelings  of  animosity  have  for  the  last  few  years 
existed  between  the  Grikwas  and  us,  a  great  portion  of  the 
Burghers,  and  as  I  some  months  after  the  first  occurrence 
which  had  taken  place  intended  to  restore  peace.  I  was 
prevented  by  a  force  of  yours.  I  think  you  will  now  be 
acquainted  with  what  took  place.  I  blame  you  for  it,  in  the 
first  place,  for  authorising  a  cruel  attack  made  through  you 
upon  me  at  Vet  river  whilst  on  my  way  to  secure  peace,  by 
one  Captain  Warden,  who  I  presume  was  acting  under  your 
orders,  whilst  I  was  endeavouring  in  the  most  faithful  manner 
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to  restore  peace  between  the  Emigrants  and  the  Grikwas    c^p# 
Upon  perceiving  the  armed  force  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  said 
Captain  requesting  to  know  by  whose  orders  he  came  down 
upon  me,  but  received  no  answer  tending  to  the  restoration 
of  peace,  but  on  the  contrary  nothing  but  threats  and  the 
most  frightful  treatment  with  fire  arms  to  enforce  a  shameful 
submission  to  which  we  never  will  accede.     Now,  Captain, 
my  argument  is  that  such  orders  and  acts  will  bring  poverty 
and  war  upon  you,  and  such  proceedings  cannot  bring  about 
peace  by  such  a  class  of  people  acting  perhaps  without  your 
orders,  peace  can  never  be  restored  between  the  Grikwas 
and  Boers.    Although  I  look  upon  the  British  Government 
was  using  their  best  endeavours  to  secure  peace  still  the  orders 
of  Government  prescribed  for  them  are  not  strictly  observed, 
but  their  own  interest  is  more  attended  to  than  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  Grikwas  and  the  Boers,  but  it  will  cause 
more  and  more  dissatisfaction  to  bring  Nations  to  poverty 
and  subjection.    Thus,  Captain,  see  now  what  you  are  come 
to  and  your  people  who  already  taste  poverty  as  some  of  the 
Emigrants   do,   notwithstanding  the   Emigrant   Nation   are 
industrious  in  their  different  avocations.   The  argument  is,  as 
you    are   already   enabled   to   speak   from    a   great   deal   of 
experience,  and  you  are  a  Captain  of  a  Nation,  and  have 
great  responsibility  should  your  neglect  be  the  cause  of  peace 
not  being  restored.    Write  us  back  whether  your  object  is  to 
assist    in    procuring    peace    between    your    people    and    the 
Emigrants,  and  on  what  conditions,  as  we  will  exert  ourselves 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
peace  for  the  welfare  of  both  parties.    Signed  J.  H.  L.  Kock. 
F.  H.  Rex,  Sworn  translator." 

If  there  were  not  troubles  between  the  Boers  and  the 
Griquas,  there  were  between  the  Boers  and  one  or  other  of 
the  native  chiefs,  as  well  as  between  the  chiefs  themselves. 
So  that  throughout  1847  a  mild  kind  of  anarchy  still  prevailed 
in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  Captain — now  Major — 
Warden.  But  at  the  end  of  that  year  a  strong  man  arrived  in 
Cape  Colony  as  its  Governor,  namely,  Sir  Harry  Smith. 
His  panacea  for  all  these  troubles  was,  in  a  measure,  to  depose 
the  whole  of  these  chiefs  and  to  declare  the  country  British 
territory,  which  he  did  on  February  3rd,  1848,  in  the  words  : 
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CHAP.  "  i  hereby  proclaim,  declare  and  make  known,  theSovereignty 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  over  the  Territories 
north  of  the  Great  Orange  River,  including  the  countries  of 
Moshesh,  Moroko,  Molitsane,  Sikonyela,  Adam  Kok,  Gert 
Taaibosch  and  other  minor  chiefs  as  far  North  as  the  Vaal 
River,  and  East  to  the  Drakensberg  or  Quathlamba  Moun- 
tains." 

The  further  history  of  these  parts,  the  accounts  of  a 
refusal  of  a  section  of  the  Boers  to  acknowledge  British 
Sovereignty,  leading  to  the  Battle  of  Boomplaats,  the 
abandonment  of  this  Sovereignty  and  the  final  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  greater  troubles 
caused  by  Moshesh,  all  these  matters  belong  to  another  place 
and  must  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  account  thus  given 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

For  further  detailed  information  on  these  matters  the 
following  should  be  consulted.  The  volumes  on  these  matters 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Cape  Town. 
Also 

Basutoland  Records,  Vol.  I,  1833  to  1852. 

The  Land  question  of  Griqualand  West  by  Arnot 
and  Orpen,  1875. 

Adamantia  by  Captain  A.  F.  Lindley. 

The  Bloemhof  Arbitration  Blue  Book. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Aborigines,  1836. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   AFTERMATH   OF   THE   TREK 

IT  is  necessary  now  to  revert  to  the  year  1838  and  to  follow,  C^P' 
in  some  detail,  the  course  of  events  which  are  more  nearly 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Province  in  their 
relation  to  the  native  tribes  in  Kaffirland.  The  arrival,  at 
the  beginning  of  that  year,  of  Sir  George  Napier  as  Governor 
of  the  Colony  and  his  determination  to  support  and  carry 
on  the  Glenelg-Stockenstrom  policy  has  been  already  dealt 
with.1  Lieutenant-Governor  Stockenstrom  has  gone  to 
England  to  hear  the  verdict  of  the  military  investigation  into 
the  charge  of  murder  which  had  been  brought  against  him 
and  has  been,  not  only  acquitted,  but  has  received  a  promise 
of  an  additional  ,£500  per  annum  to  his  salary — a  promise, 
however,  which  was  not  fulfilled,  as  Lord  Normanby  re- 
placing Lord  Glenelg  in  the  Colonial  Office,  he  received  his 
dismissal.  He  has  left,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  kind  of  legacy 
to  the  Eastern  Province,  his  famous,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
infamous,  treaties  which  caused  so  much  ruin  to  the  farming 
community  and  which  were  described  by  Sir  George  Napier, 
after  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  as  shocking  our  sense  of  natural  justice  and  being 
unsupported  by  any  considerations  of  sound  policy.  It  will 
be  interesting,  in  unfolding  the  history  of  the  next  few  years, 
to  note  the  change  in  the  Governor's  opinions  and  his 
altered  attitude  towards  the  policy  he  had,  in  the  first  place, 
intended  to  maintain.  His  personal  investigations  upon  the 
spot  taught  him  how  little  of  Eastern  Province  affairs  was 
known  by  those  who  governed  them  in  Downing  Street, 
six  thousand  miles  away. 

Having  completed  his   unpleasant  duties   in  connection 

1  Vide  vol.  iii.  chap.  x. 
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Cf^P'  with  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of  Ensign  Crowe  and  the 
Stockenstrom  investigation,  he  turned  his  attention  towards 
Kaffirland.  Accompanied  by  the  customary  awe-inspiring 
military  escort,  Sir  George  Napier  made  his  way  to  Fort 
Beaufort  and  Block  Drift  (Alice).  Meeting  Maqomo, 
Tyali  and  others  of  the  Gaika  aristocracy,  he  upbraided  them 
for  their  faithlessness  and  the  continued  robberies  com- 
mitted in  the  Colony  by  their  followers.  He  threatened  to 
drive  them  over  the  Bashee  and  not  to  sheath  his  sword 
until  that  had  been  accomplished.  Undoubtedly  duly 
-impressed  by  that  military  display,  which  had  almost 
always  the  best  of  an  argument  with  natives,  they  gave  him 
their  earnest  assurances  of  their  determination  to  put  a  stop 
to  depredations  and  to  punish  all  thieves  who  were  caught. 
At  that  time  the  Governor  was  in  what  may  be  called  the 
kindergarten  stage  of  his  Frontier  education- — the  Exeter 
Hall  stage,  when  the  wily,  audacious  and  thieving  Kaffir 
who  did  not  stop  at  murder  in  pursuit  of  his  evil  way,  was 
regarded  as  an  "  unsophisticated  child  of  Nature."  The 
value  of  the  earnest  "  assurances  "  was  therefore  overrated. 
During  the  period  of  "  earnest  assurances,"  Mr.  Edye, 
the  acting  Civil  Commissioner  for  Albany,  reported  robberies 
of  21  horses,  56  cattle,  and  23  sheep  from  the  Koonap 
farmers  ;  21  horses,  39  cattle  and  25  sheep  from  the  Winter- 
berg  district  and  a  total  of  69  cattle  from  five  farms  in  the 
Fort  Beaufort  district.  Mr.  Howse,  living  near  Fort  Beaufort, 
reported  losses  of  horses  and  cattle  to  the  value  of  Rds.  1778, 
in  spite  of  all  being  in  charge  of  armed  herdsmen.  On 
June  29th,  1838,  a  petition  was  received  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Glen  Lynden  asking  for  protection  and  complaining  of 
their  severe  losses  due  to  the  inroads  of  the  Kaffirs  and  the 
faulty  pass  system  which  permitted  them  to  pass  in  and  out 
of  the  country  as  they  pleased,  to  roam  at  large  and  to  lurk 
for  no  honest  purpose  in  the  wooded  kloofs. 

Having  left  the  Gaikas,  his  Excellency  travelled  south- 
ward to  what  is  now  the  district  of  Peddie.  There  he  met  the 
Amagqunukwebi  chiefs,  Pato,  Kama  and  Cobus.  The 
country  occupied  by  this  tribe  was  separated  from  the  Colony 
only  by  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Great  Fish  river.  It  was 
expedient  therefore,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  these 
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people  and,  if  possible,  to  enlist  their  services  in  protecting 
that  part  of  the  frontier.  This  fortunately  was  no  difficult 
matter.  This  tribe  or  clan,  though  a  large  one,  was  not  held 
in  very  high  esteem  by  the  Gaikas  and  other  aristocratic 
descendants  of  Rarabe.  Its  extraordinary  origin1  caused  these 
people  to  be  regarded  somewhat  as  outsiders  and  legitimate 
objects  of  hostile  attention.  They  were  therefore  only  too 
willing  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  alliance  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  thus  secure  for  themselves  some  support  and 
protection  in  case  of  attack. 

On  June  19th,  1838,  after  a  long  interview  with  these 
chiefs,  Sir  George  Napier  entered  into  a  supplementary 
treaty  with  them — that  is,  supplementary  to  the  King 
Williamstown  treaty  of  December  6th,  1836.  In  virtue  of  this 
the  British  Government  on  one  part  and  the  Amagqunukwebi 
chiefs  on  the  other  agreed  to  mutual  assistance  against  any 
enemy.  The  latter  were  to  act  as  a  kind  of  police  force  to 
intercept  and  seize  any  stolen  cattle  which  was  being  driven 
through  their  country  as  a  thoroughfare  to  the  more  distant 
parts  of  Kaffirland  ;  they  were  also  to  co-operate  with  the 
Colony  in  any  native  war.  The  British,  in  their  part,  were  to 
establish  a  military  post  in  the  country  and  to  afford  assistance 
to  the  chiefs  in  any  war  which  was  forced  upon  them  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Further,  they  were  to  regard 
the  Fingoes,  who  lived  in  the  same  territory,  as  British 
subjects  and  to  do  their  share  in  protecting  them. 

In  accordance  with  this  treaty,  Pato  was  soon  called  upon 
to  act  in  a  case  of  some  interest.  One  day  in  the  following 
October,  Pato  observed  two  men  and  two  women  driving 
fourteen  head  of  cattle  towards  Kaffirland  along  a  bypath 
instead  of  along  the  usual  main  road  through  his  territory 
Assuming  the  cattle  to  have  been  stolen  he  sent  some  of  his 
men  and  had  the  animals  seized  and  brought  to  his  kraal. 
One  of  the  men,  Jacob,  a  Kaffir  belonging  to  Jan  Tzatzoe — 
the  Christian  chief  at  King  Williamstown — was  taken  to 
Mr.  Bowker,  the  resident  diplomatic  agent  living  near  Pato's 
kraal  at  Peddie.  Jacob  stated  that  he  had  the  usual  pass 
from  his  late  master,  showing  his  right  to  the  cattle,  but  it 
had  been  snatched  from  him  and  destroyed  by  Pato's  people. 
1  Vide  vol.  i.  chap,  i  of  this  work. 
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CHAP.  This  they  denied.  However,  Mr.  Bowker  offered  Jacob  the 
requisite  rations  and  a  pass  to  enable  him  to  return  to  the 
Colony  and  procure  another  certificate  of  ownership.  He 
refused  this  and  went  on  to  his  kraal  at  King  Williamstown. 
The  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Brownlee,  took  up  Jacob's 
case.  In  the  meantime  a  hundred  of  Tzatzoe's  people  raided 
Pato's  country  and  drove  off  forty  of  his  cattle.  Communi- 
cation with  a  Mr.  Ford  in  the  Colony  showed  that  Jacob  had 
been  in  his  service  but  had  left  it  and  so  had  fifteen  head  of 
cattle.  Further  it  transpired  that  Jacob  had  stolen  five  from 
a  Mr.  Long  at  the  Kareiga.  After  some  acrimonious  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Brownlee,  Mr.  Stretch  the  resident 
agent  at  Block  Drift,  and  Tzatzoe  on  one  side  and  Mr. 
Bowker  and  Pato  on  the  other,  Pato  received  back  his  cattle 
and  Jacob  recovered  the  fourteen.  Nothing  was  said  about 
returning  any  to  the  colonial  loser,  Mr.  Ford. 

The  Governor  returned  to  the  Colony.  This  visit  to  the 
Eastern  Province  as  well  as  to  Kafhrland,  had,  as  will  be 
seen,  far-reaching  beneficial  effects  upon  the  country. 
He  learned — and  unlearned — much.  Before  he  left  England, 
he  had  been  instructed  to  reduce,  small  as  it  was,  the  expen- 
diture on  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  His  short  experience 
so  far  taught  him  that  for  any  efficient  protection,  not  only 
was  it  impossible  to  comply  with  this  instruction,  but  that 
there  would  have  to  be  considerable  increase  in  expenditure. 
He  found  the  difficulty  greatly  enhanced  by  Stockenstrom, 
against  the  military  opinion  of  Sir  Benjamin  Durban,  having 
made  the  Great  Fish  river  the  boundary  of  the  Colony, 
a  line  of  military  defence  which  he  considered  the  worst 
possible  and  for  the  insecurity  of  which  he  refused  to  be  held 
responsible.  To  have  returned  to  the  Keiskamma  river  as  the 
boundary  and  to  have  re-expelled  the  Kaffirs  from  the 
country  between  those  rivers  would  have  been  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Stockenstrom  treaty  in  its  most  sacred  and  vital 
articles.  Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  these  military 
matters  on  July  12th,  1838,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  cause  for 
any  of  the  permanent  military  works  in  progress,  all  of  most 
expensive  masonry.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my 
military  opinion  that  all  such  are  unnecessary  as  defences 
against  a  naked  and  uncivilised  enemy  without  artillery  or 
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discipline,  although  a  number  are  well  armed  with  muskets,  CJf^P" 
procured,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  very  persons  most 
clamorous  against  the  Kaffir  nation.  The  Great  Fish  and 
Kat  rivers  being  the  lines  of  defence  are  so  full  of  drifts  or 
fords  and  the  banks  so  densely  covered  with  bush  that  ten 
thousand  Kaffirs  might  easily  conceal  themselves  for  days 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  post  and  not  be  discovered  until 
prepared  to  rush  into  the  Colony  in  every  direction  and  with- 
out going  near  any  one  post.  What  is  wanted  is  constant 
patrols  along  the  whole  line  of  frontier  from  Post  Retief  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Fish  river.  To  do  this  there  must  be  British 
regiments  at  Grahamstown  and  Fort  Beaufort  and  a  third 
for  outpost  duties.  I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  to  defend 
the  Colony  from  any  sudden  rush  of  Kaffirs  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  check  the  constant  stealing  of  cattle,  which 
must,  if  not  speedily  put  a  stop  to,  force  these  farmers  and 
settlers  who  reside  upon  the  immediate  frontier  to  emigrate 
or  be  reduced  to  absolute  want.  The  Kaffirs  have  become 
more  formidable  in  consequence  of  their  experience  and  from 
the  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  has  been 
smuggled  into  Kafiirland  by  the  English  merchants  and 
traders  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  I  do  not 
think  this  frontier  can  be  looked  upon  as  safe  from  Kaffir 
irruption  whenever  the  Kaffirs  choose  to  make  war.  They 
have  had  no  excuse  for  their  continued  and  daring  depre- 
dations on  the  property  of  the  colonists  as  on  our  part  the 
treaties  have  never  been  infringed  since  they  were  made  by 
Captain  Stockenstrom." 

In  view  of  the  opprobrium  which,  at  this  period,  was 
heaped  upon  the  colonists,  both  British  and  Dutch,  and  in 
view  of  the  continued  hostility  which  Mr.  John  Fairbairn 
maintained  in  his  Commercial  Advertiser  in  Cape  Town, 
this  last  statement  of  the  Governor  was  of  considerable 
importance.  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit.  It  was 
becoming  clear  that  there  would  have  to  be  some  drastic 
changes  in  the  treaties.  Time  was  to  show  that  the  changes 
were  to  be  to  the  extent  of  abolishing  altogether  treaties  with 
barbarians. 

After  an  arduous  six  months  in  the  East,  the  Governor, 
in  due  course,  arrived  back  in  Cape  Town.     On  December 
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C^P-   ioth  he  met  the  Legislative  Council,  when  in  a  long-  and 
VII.  .  . 

cautious  speech,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  observations  and 

doings.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  this  speech  and  com- 
paring its  tenor  with  that  of  some  of  his  remarks  while  on 
the  frontier,  it  would  seem  that  he  held  much  in  reserve  and 
that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  concealing  his  impression  that 
he  had  been  misled  in  the  opinions  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  party  in  power  in  England.1 

Taking  a  general  review  of  matters  in  Kafhrland,  we  find 
each  tribe  occupying  an  extensive  stretch  of  country  and 
nominally  ruled  by  a  hereditary  chief.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Amagqunukwebi,  all  those  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Kei  were  adherents  of  chiefs  who  were  descended  from 
Rarabe.  Hence  there  were  blood  relations  between  Maqomo, 
Tyali,  Sandilli,  Umhala,  Ngeno  (Eno)  and  others  who  figure 
so  largely  in  the  history  of  this  period.  And  now  that  the 
Stockenstrom  treaty  was  in  force,  each  chief  was  a  law  unto 
himself.  No  coercion  short  of  war  could  compel  any  one  of 
them  to  inflict  punishment  on  any  of  their  followers  for  mis- 
deeds against  the  Colony.  In  fact,  for  the  most  part,  they 
were  quite  unable,  supposing  them  willing,  to  control  their 
people  in  the  matter  of  entering  the  Colony  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing.  Looking  at  the  circumstances,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  they  could  do  so.  How  could  the  best- 
intentioned  chief,  living  at  a  long  distance  from  the  frontier 
in  a  sparsely  populated  and  perhaps  mountainous  and  bushy 
country,  know  that  some  of  his  people  who  probably  lived 
at  some  distance  from  him,  were  crossing  the  Fish  River  into 
the  Colony  ?  On  more  than  one  occasion,  chiefs  when 
blamed  for  the  outrages  committed  by  their  people,  acknow- 

1  Perhaps  the  most  important  and  the  first  step  of  the  Governor 
towards  this  end  was  his  decision  to  know  for  certain  the  actual  extent 
of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Colonists  by  Kaffir  depredations  as  well  as  to 
discover  how  far  the  Colonists  themselves  were  responsible  for  these.  On 
March  5th,  1838,  therefore,  he  caused  to  be  promulgated  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  from  that  time  there  were  to  be  published  official  monthly 
returns  of  all  robberies,  the  means  taken  to  recover  the  plunder,  the  result 
and  other  details.  The  object,  he  tells  us,  is  to  prevent  the  public  from 
being  misled  in  consequence  of  want  of  official  information  as  to  the  true 
state  of  civil  affairs  on  the  Eastern  Province  frontier.  Imperfect  as  the 
records  afterwards  were,  they  yet  demonstrated  the  unprotected  state  of 
the  Colony  and  the  need  there  was  for  some  vast  military  expenditure 
or — what  would  have  been  better  and  which  after  some  years  of  misery 
and  loss  and  a  Kaffir  war  had  to  be  brought  about — an  entirely  different 
native  policy. 
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ledged  that  they  were  powerless  to  act  in  this  particular  and  Cy^[P' 
hoped  that  any  might  be  shot  who  were  found  on  the  west 
of  the  boundary  under  suspicious  circumstances.  A  case  in 
point  happened  on  November  6th,  1838,  when  the  officer 
commanding  a  small  detachment  at  Fort  Brown  on  the 
Fish  river,  saw  large  numbers  of  armed  Kaffirs  crossing  the 
river  into  the  Colony.  Unable  with  his  small  force  to  prevent 
this,  he  sent  messengers  to  the  chiefs  Tyali  and  Botman,  to 
whom  these  people  belonged,  and  reported  this  infraction 
of  the  treaty.  He  received  for  answer  that  they  could  not 
help  it,  but  that  the  military  were  at  liberty  to  shoot  any 
they  caught. 

The  only  slender  connections  which  existed  between  the 
chiefs  and  the  Colonial  Government  were  the  Resident 
Diplomatic  Agents.  These  officers,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Durban  and  retained  in  office  under  the 
new  regime,  were  stationed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  chiefs. 
Their  duties  were  somewhat  vague,  being  little  more  than 
watching  the  doings  in  Kaffirland  and  reporting  anything 
of  importance  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  They  received, 
when  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  refer  to  them,  the  reports 
of  thefts  from  the  Colony,  they  also  received  any  stolen  cattle 
which  the  chiefs  thought  fit  to  regain  and  return.  But  they 
were  without  power  to  enforce  any  law,  the  weight  of  their 
authority  had  to  be  supplied  by  their  own  personal  influence. 
The  post  was  one  requiring  great  tact  and  patience,  both  of 
which  virtues  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  as  they  were  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  both  the  chief  and  the  Government.  The 
officers  first  appointed  and  still  holding  the  positions  were 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bowker1  at  Peddie  with  the  people  under  Pato, 

1  Mr.  John  Mitford  Bowker  came  out  to  the  Colony  as  a  settler  with 
his  father,  Miles  Bowker,  in  1820.  He  was  one  of  the  many  who,  having 
for  a  time  struggled  unsuccessfully  against  adversity,  had  seen  the  results 
of  his  labours  swept  away  by  the  "  unsophisticated  Child  of  Nature." 
Although  a  just  and  honourable  man,  he  was  bitterly  against  missionaries 
and  their  Kaffir  policy.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Durban  with  whom  he  continued  to  correspond  on  native  matters 
after  that  good  man  had  been  dismissed  from  his  governorship.  In  1835, 
Mr.  Bowker  was  appointed  a  Resident  Agent,  but  was  dismissed  from 
office  in  1839,  ostensibly  on  account  of  a  breach  of  official  etiquette,  but 
more  probably  because  of  his  attachment  to  Sir  B.  Durban's  policy  and 
his  consequent  sentiment  against  that  of  Stockenstrom.  Having  brought 
the  case  of  his  dismissal  before  Lords  Glenelg  and  Normanbyand  receiving 
no  satisfaction,  he  petitioned  Lord  John  Russell  who  finally  listened  to  it 
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chap.  Captain   C.    L.    Stretch2  with  the   Gaikas   at   Block   Drift 

(Alice)  and  Mr.  H.  Fynn  with  the  Tambookies  (Abatembu) 

in  the  present  Queenstown  district.      In  the  more  distant 

parts   of   Kafhrland,  which  were  of  less  importance  to  the 

Colony,  the  missionaries  acted  the  part  of  Resident  Agents. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Kaffirs,  as  whole,  towards  the 

Colony,  was  not  that  of  open  hostility  or  the  thirst  for  blood 

but  rather  the  desire  and  determination  to  acquire  plunder, 

though  it  was  immaterial  to  them  if,  in  the  acquisition  of  this, 

an  unfortunate  Fingo  or  Hottentot  herd  had  to  be  strangled 

or  an  occasional  farmer  shot.   Hence  there  were  not  combined 

and  deliberate  attacks  upon  the  country,  but  the  very  frequent 

sneaking  in  of  small  parties  which  robbed  wherever  they 

saw  the  opportunity.   But  there  was  not  wanting  the  intention 

to   take   advantage   of  any  difficulty  in   which  the   Colony 

might  find  itself  involved.     This  was  manifest  when  it  was 

rumoured  in   KafHrland  that  the   British  troops   had   been 

worsted    by    the    Boers    on    the    North-Eastern    boundary 

Even    while    Sir    George    Napier    was    in    Kaffirland    and, 

according  to  his  December  speech,  the  chiefs  expressed  their 

goodwill  towards  the  British  Government,     Mr.  Bowker  in 

a  private  letter  to  Sir  Benjamin  Durban,  dated  June   12th, 

1838,  said  that  there  were  frequent  meetings  between  the 

Gaikas   and   Ndhlambis,   the  former   wishing  the  latter  to 

join  them  in  war  against  the  Colony  ;    the  Gaikas  bragged, 

he  said,  of  the  ease  with  which  they  stole  cattle  and  the  open 

and  offered  him  a  subordinate  clerkship  in  the  Civil  Commissioner's  office 
in  Grahamstown.  This,  with  indignation,  he  refused.  He  turned  his 
attention  again  to  farming,  but  was  quite  ruined  by  the  war  of  1846,  in 
which  he  took  part.  Finding,  at  the  close  of  this,  his  house  burnt  to  the 
ground  and  himself  despoiled  of  everything  he  had,  he  was  glad  to  accept 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  his  brother's  stable  as  a  shelter  for  himself, 
wife  and  infant  child.  In  that  lowly  abode  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  in 
1 847.  ( Vide  Speeches  and  Letters  of  John  Mitford  Bowker,  Grahamstown, 
1864.) 

*  Charles  Lennox  Stretch  came  to  the  Colony  with  the  38th  Regiment 
in  November  181 8.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  Wilshire  at  the  battle 
of  Grahamstown  in  1819  and  served  in  the  subsequent  campaign  in  Kaffir- 
land.  Afterwards  he  became  Military  and  Government  Land  Surveyor 
and  as  Royal  Engineer  assisted  in  the  construction  of  Forts  Cox  and 
Beresford.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  Resident  Agent  with  the  Gaikas 
at  Block  Drift,  when  he  built  the  house  Domira,  now  a  part  of  Lovedale. 
He  became  enamoured  with  the  Stockenstrom  policy  and  thus  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  those  who  were  afterwards  concerned  in  undoing 
Stockenstrom 's  work.  He  was  dismissed  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  in  1847. 
He  lived  many  years  afterwards  and  took  his  part  in  the  legislative  duties 
of  the  country,  commencing  as  member  for  Fort  Beaufort  in  1854. 
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manner  in  which  they  kept  them,  that  is,  they  took  no  CIIAP- 
precaution  to  secure  them  as  they  felt  sure  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  recapture  them.  Gratitude  for  this  immunity  was 
due  to  the  Stockenstrom  treaty  which  rendered  the  animals 
"  irreclaimable  '  by  their  former  owners,  who,  without 
infringing  the  treaty,  could  not  cross  the  boundary  in  search 
of  their   stolen   property. 

This  probably  accounts  for  the  numerous  statements  of 
"tranquillity  in  Kaffirland"  which  so  often  grace  the  reports 
of  the  Resident  Agents.  Judging  from  these  reports  alone, 
Kaffirland  would  appear  to  have  been  a  country  of  perfect 
bliss.  "  Peaceful  occupations  engross  the  people,"  "  they 
are  sowing,"  "  no  reports  of  stolen  cattle  have  been  received," 
"tranquillity  prevails  in  Kaffirland,"  "they  are  well  disposed 
towards  the  British  Government,"  were  so  often  the  verdicts 
of  the  Resident  Agents,  statements  which  were  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  show  that  the 
complaints  of  the  frontier  farmers  were  exaggerations. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  pastures,  namely  the  Colony, 
from  which  the  blissful  inhabitants  of  Kaffirland  drew  their 
wealth — cattle,  horses,  guns  and  sometimes  sheep.  Not  a 
week  passed  but  that  someone  was  robbed.  No  precaution 
which  could  be  taken  saved  the  owners  from  loss.  "  Such  is 
the  state  of  affairs,"  writes  one  farmer,  "  that  we  dare  not 
allow  an  ox,  horse  or  cow  to  go  out  of  sight ;  if  we  do,  the 
chance  is  that  we  never  see  it  again."  It  was  soon  found 
useless  to  report  robberies  to  the  authorities  and  therefore 
many  were  not  reported.  Accurate  though  the  official 
reports  were  which  Sir  George  Napier  had  published,  yet  he 
himself  afterwards  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  show  the 
whole  extent  of  the  depredations,  as  losers  would  not  trouble 
to  report  them ;  he  admitted  that  the  complaints  of  grievances 
were  not  groundless  but  were  not  capable  of  being  entirely 
redressed. 

'Twere  far  too  tedious,  even  were  it  possible,  to  enumerate 
the  hundreds  of  separate  cases  of  depredation  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  Eastern 
Province  history  at  this  period.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that 
there  was  a  sameness  in  the  circumstances  attending  them 
all.    It  might  be  that  cattle  or  sheep,  in  charge  of  a  native, 
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CHAP.  Were  sent  out  to  graze  and  not  returning  at  the  proper  time 
a  search  would  be  made.  This  probably  resulted  in  finding 
the  native  herd  lying  dead,  either  with  a  reim  drawn  tightly 
round  his  neck  or  bleeding  profusely  from  assegai  wounds 
—and  the  cattle  gone.  The  spoor  or  footprints  of  these  would 
then  be  traced  until,  in  some  cases,  they  were  overtaken 
and  the  animals  recaptured  or  it  might  be  that  rain  or  the 
passage  of  other  cattle  had  obliterated  the  traces  which  were 
being  followed,  when  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
return  home  empty  handed,  after  perhaps  several  days' 
journey  and  with  men  exhausted  and  horses  knocked  up. 
Then  if  the  owners  felt  inclined  they  might  report  their  loss 
to  the  authorities.  Or  it  might  be  that  in  the  quiet  of  the 
night,  a  farmer  in  his  home  would  hear  a  sudden  com- 
motion in  the  cattle  kraal,  and  rushing  out,  would  find  the 
gates  or  the  wall  broken  down  and  some  or  all  of  the  cattle 
being  driven  off  by  the  shrill  whistles  and  yells  of  the  Kaffirs. 
The  chase  after  them  as  soon  as  it  was  light  would  have  the 
same  results  as  above.  Or  it  might  be  that  cattle  driven  down 
and  straggling  to  the  water  would  attract  the  notice  of 
Kaffirs  lurking  in  an  adjacent  bush,  when  some,  perhaps 
all,  would  be  seized  and  the  owner  would  not  see  them  again. 
As  concrete  cases  out  of  many  :  Mr.  J.  D.  Norden's 
cattle  were  driven  down  to  the  water  at  sunset.  Presumably 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  there  some  time.  On  re-collecting 
them  thirty-three  were  found  to  be  missing.  With  the  aid 
of  some  soldiers  the  spoor  was  followed,  when  eleven  were 
regained,  but  the  others  having  been  traced  to  a  drift  on 
the  Fish  river  where  they  had  been  driven  through,  the 
further  pursuit  was  abandoned. 

J.  Nel,  living  on  the  Kat  river,  sent  out  his  sheep  in 
charge  of  a  Fingo  herd.  As  they  did  not  return  that  evening 
he  went  in  search  of  them  the  next  morning.  He  then 
found  the  Fingo  lying  dead,  but,  with  the  exception  of  eight, 
regained  his  sheep. 

Ockert  Nel,  of  the  Koonap,  similarly  lost  his  flock  one 
night.  He  started  off  in  the  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  and 
found  the  body  of  the  dead  Hottentot  lying  by  seven  dead 
sheep. 

One  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  widow  Heley,  who 
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lived  near  Governor's  Kop,  about  ten  miles  from  Grahams-  CS^P- 
town,  was  startled  by  groans  coming  from  the  cattle  kraal. 
Proceeding  with  her  daughter  and  a  Fingo  herd,  who  lived 
on  the  place,  to  see  what  had  happened,  she  found  a  dying 
calf  badly  wounded  and  bleeding  profusely.  Thinking  it 
had  been  gored  by  the  other  cattle,  the  three  set  to  work 
to  skin  it  and  cut  up  the  meat.  Suddenly  they  were  startled 
by  someone  screaming  "  Kaffirs  "and  the  sound  of  a  volley 
of  stones  falling  upon  the  house.  She  then  saw  another 
daughter  who  was  standing  at  the  door  with  a  light  fall 
senseless.  She  rushed  into  the  house,  fastened  the  door  and 
put  out  all  the  lights.  Peeping  through  the  window  she 
could  make  out  two  Kaffirs  standing  near.  Remaining  then 
in  great  alarm  till  two  in  the  morning  she  took  her  small 
son  upon  her  back  and  with  her  two  daughters  fled  some 
distance  to  her  nearest  neighbour.  A  search  next  morning 
showed  the  spoor  of  several  Kaffirs  who  had  been  about 
the  place. 

A  Fingo  herding  a  flock  of  sheep  at  Vaal  Krantz,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Grahamstown,  saw  some  Kaffirs  following 
him  while  others  were  emerging  from  the  bush  with  the 
evident  intention  of  surrounding  him.  One  threw  an  assegai 
which  pierced  the  Fingo  through  the  thigh,  he  in  turn  threw 
one  of  his  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  Kaffirs  in  the  neck  and 
then  fled  leaving  the  sheep  to  the  enemy. 

In  July  of  this  year,  1838,  Charles  Bezant,  who  lived 
at  his  trading  station  about  eight  miles  from  Peddie  and  near 
the  chief  Pato,  was  found  one  morning  lying  dead  outside 
his  house.  It  was  clear  he  had  been  assegaied  and  clearer 
still  that  the  whole  place  had  been  ransacked  and  the  goods 
carried  off.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Pato  and  his  people 
were  innocent.  Pato's  theory  was  that  the  murder  had  been 
committed  by  the  members  of  some  tribe  who  resented  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  Sir  George  Napier  had  made  with 
him,  and  with  the  view  to  embroiling  him  with  the  British 
Government.  In  any  case  the  murderers  were  never  dis- 
covered. 

According  to  the  official  records  of  Sir  George  Napier 
for  the  first  year  of  their  existence,  that  is  from  March, 
1838,    to    March,    1839,    there    were    338    separate    acts    of 
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c^^p-  robbery    with   the   loss   of  exactly    500    horses    and    1,742 
cattle. 

The  Kaffirs  during  this  period  were  becoming  more 
powerful  and  dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
quantity  of  firearms  and  ammunition  which,  as  had  been 
remarked  by  Sir  George  Napier  and  disgraceful  as  it  may 
sound,  were  being  smuggled  to  them  by  worthless  characters, 
British  subjects,  on  the  frontier,  and  the  less  respectable 
shopkeepers  of  Grahamstown.  But  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  Kaffirs  acquired  many  guns  which  they  took  from 
the  native  herdsmen  who  were  endeavouring  to  protect 
their  masters'  cattle,  and  of  which,  according  to  the  Stocken- 
strom  treaty,  they  had  to  be  in  possession.  Every  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  authorities  to  stop  the  illicit  traffic,  but  with 
little  success.  The  trade  was  so  profitable,  the  law  was  so 
easily  evaded  and  so  few  culprits  were  caught  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  "  smouse,"  it  was  worth  while  taking 
the  risks.  Cheap  guns  of  a  very  inferior  sort,  common  red 
muskets  as  they  were  called,  were  imported.  A  licensed 
dealer,  in  giving  evidence  in  one  of  the  cases  of  prosecution, 
said  the  import  price  of  these  was  ten  and  sixpence  and  that 
he  himself  would  refuse  to  have  any  such  rubbish  in  his 
store.  These  were  smuggled  over  the  Fish  river  and  exchanged 
for  cattle,  probably  many  of  those  already  stolen  from  the 
colonial  farmer.  In  the  case  of  gunpowder,  by  the  81st 
Ordinance  (the  Gunpowder  Ordinance)  a  dealer  was  pro- 
hibited from  selling  more  than  ten  pounds  of  gunpowder 
to  any  one  individual  on  any  one  day  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  anyone  who  wanted  a  large  quantity  from  getting 
any  number  of  friends  each  to  purchase  ten  pounds  and 
thus  increase  his  store  to  any  extent  The  shopkeeper, 
of  course,    would   know   nothing   about   it  ' 

The  inner  working  of  the  Kaffir  gun  traffic  was  some- 
thing like  this.  A  shopkeeper  or  travelling  trader,  i.e.,  a 
smouse,  would  have  a  Kaffir  intermediary,  who  might  live 
on  either  the  right  or  the  wrong  side  of  the  Fish  river.  Under 
cover  of  night  a  waggon  with  goods  in  which  the  guns  were 
hidden  reached  the  Kaffir's  hut,  when  the  guns  would  be 
off-loaded  and  hidden  immediately  in  the  thatch  of  the  hut. 
As   opportunity  offered,  which  in  that  out-of-the-way   part 
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of  the  country,  would  be  frequent,  the  Kaffir  would  convey  CHAP- 
the  guns  to  the  spot  where  business  was  to  be  done.1  This 
arranged,  the  trader  himself  would  appear  and  drive  the 
best  bargain  he  could,  that  is,  having  played  the  traitor  to 
his  country  he  then  played  the  swindler  with  the  native, 
getting  in  exchange  good  cattle  for  worthless  guns. 

As  some  definite  instances  of  this  traffic,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned.  In  October,  1839,  certain  Europeans 
were  known  to  have  much  business  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Fish  river — in  those  days  a  wild  and  desolate  spot. 
Lieut.  Lewis  of  the  27th  Regiment,  in  command  of  a  small 
patrol  of  the  C.M.R.,  hid  for  some  time  in  the  dense  bush 
which  fringes  the  river.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  very  wide, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  one  deep  channel,  there  is  either 
very  shallow  water  or  none  at  all.  The  patience  of  the 
party  in  hiding  was  rewarded  by  seeing  four  Europeans 
and  a  number  of  Kaffirs  busying  themselves  in  getting  cattle 
across  to  the  Colonial  side.  Through  the  deeper  water  the 
animals  were  towed  by  reims  tied  round  their  horns.  At  the 
proper  moment,  the  soldiers  rushed  out  and  seized  fifty- 
three  head  of  cattle  and  took  a  gun  from  one  of  the  Kaffirs. 
Ten  guns  had  been  recently  sold  for  twenty  head  of  cattle 
and  five  calves.  The  trader  was  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate in  Grahamstown,  found  guilty  of  gun-running,  and 
fined   £50. 

A  certain  "  smouse  "  went  to  a  storekeeper  in  Grahams- 
town  to  buy  cheap  guns,  the  storekeeper  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  wanted. 
Twelve  common  red  muskets  were  bought  at  Rds.  27  each 

1  A  very  old  inhabitant  of  Grahamstown,  a  nonagenarian,  with  whom 
the  author  had,  some  years  ago,  long  conversations  on  the  history  of  the 
gun-running  period,  said,  that  he  himself  had  been  engaged  in  the  traffic, 
but  merely  as  a  waggon  driver  for  a  merchant  in  Grahamstown.  His 
method  of  hoodwinking  the  soldiers  who  were  on  guard  at  the  Fort  at 
Trompeter's  Drift,  on  the  Fish  river,  and  who  had  to  examine  waggons  for 
guns  before  being  allowed  to  pass  the  drift,  was  this  ;  the  guns  were  in 
pieces  and  packed  in  barrels  which  were  carried  as  water  barrels.  When 
approaching  the  drift,  the  barrels  were  taken  off  the  waggon  and  rolled 
down  the  slope  to  the  water,  ostensibly  to  be  filled  with  water — as  was 
the  custom  before,  perhaps,  pursuing  a  long  journey  through  a  dry  country. 
The  barrels  were  then  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  in  the  water,  while 
the  soldiers  were  searching  the  waggon.  The  barrels  were  then  rolled 
up  the  slope  on  the  far  side— their  weight  and  the  exertion  required  being 
accounted  for  by  their  being  full  of  water.  The  waggon  having  come 
through,  the  barrel  or  barrels  were  re -instated  and  driven  off  into  Kaffirland. 

VOL.    IV.  22  Z 
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CHAP,  (that  is  forty  shillings  and  sixpence),  the  storekeeper  thus 
making  a  good  profit  on  the  import  price.  As  the  smouse 
could  not  pay  then  but  promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  he  had 
exchanged  them  for  cattle,  the  storekeeper  was  so  obliging 
as,  not  only  to  trust  him,  but  to  be  willing  to  sell  the  resulting 
cattle  as  he  was  likely  to  get  a  better  price  for  them.  The 
guns  were  fetched  after  dark  and  taken  in  a  waggon  to  the 
famous  Clay  Pits  (near  the  present  Martindale  on  the 
Kowie  line)  where  Kaffirs  congregated  to  procure  the  red 
clay  for  daubing  their  faces.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
storekeeper  got  his  money,  but  it  is  clear  that  both  were 
arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  each  fined  £  ioo  or  six  months' 
imprisonment,  and  then  to  be  banished  from  the  district 
for  three  years. 

Just  another  case  :  Cyrus,  the  official  interpreter  at 
Fort  Peddie,  with  a  small  escort  appeared  suddenly  at  the 
kraal  of  a  Kaffir  named  Kom,  a  headman  under  Pato, 
living  on  Kamrland  side  of  the  Fish  river.  The  startled 
natives  at  first  fled  to  the  bush,  on  the  outskirt  of  which  the 
kraal  stood.  Having  returned  and  heard  the  nature  of 
Cyrus'  mission,  Kom  sent  two  Kaffirs  to  the  back  of  one  of 
the  huts.  They  removed  some  of  the  thatch  and  extracted 
two  guns.  Not  satisfied  that  these  were  all,  the  men  were 
sent  back  to  try  again.  They  went,  took  off  some  more 
thatch  and  produced  four  more  guns.  These  results  being 
so  encouraging,  they  were  sent  back  the  third  time  when 
two  more  guns  were  brought  forth,  making  a  total  of  eight. 
They  assured  Cyrus  that  there  were  no  more.  He  seems  to 
have  believed  them.  These  guns  were  the  remainder  of  a 
consignment  which  had  not  yet  been  sold,  but  which  were 
for  sale.  Kom  was  the  agent  for  a  different  firm.  He  was  on 
this  occasion  to  be  rewarded  with  an  ox  for  selling  the  guns. 
He  was  instructed  to  take  any  description  of  cattle  he  could 
get  for  them.  We  read  that  Seya  paid  a  cow  and  a  calf 
for  one  and  Nqume  two  oxen  for  another.  The  principals 
were  discovered  and  arrested.  They  were  sentenced  to  the 
usual    £100  fine  or  six  months'   imprisonment.1 

1  In  the  course  of  one  of  these  prosecutions  in  the  Resident  Magistrate's 
Court  in  Grahamstown,  the  Clerkof  the  Peace  in  his  address  said :  "  Every 
importer,  merchant,  shopkeeper  and  every  inhabitant  in  Grahamstown 
from  A  to  Z  is  concerned  in  the  nefarious  traffic."     That  a  whole  com- 
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The  cases  such  as  these,  which  were  discovered,  must  CI^P' 
have  been  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  all  which  took  place, 
for  as  time  went  on  every  Kaffir  seemed  to  possess  a  gun. 
Sir  George  Napier  was  of  opinion  that  this  traffic  could  never 
be  stopped  while  it  was  attended  with  such  large  profit. 
It  was  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  the  trade 
should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Government,  which  would 
then  be  enabled  to  keep  a  stricter  watch  upon  the  dealers. 
It  was  doubtful  however,  whether  any  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  tinkering  with  the  81st  Ordinance.  As  it  was, 
suspicion  sometimes  fell  upon  the  innocent  and  led  to  awk- 
ward results.  A  case  in  point  happened  in  November,  1840. 
The  Field-Cornet  Lombard  discovered  a  number  of  empty 
gunpowder  kegs  lying  alongside  the  main  road  which  leads 
from  Grahamstown  to  Cradock  and  the  north,  a  road  along 
which  several  seizures  of  gunpowder  on  its  way  to  the 
Kaffirs  had  been  made.  He  followed  the  spoor  of  a  waggon 
to  De  Bruin's  drift  on  the  Fish  river  and  then  rode  back  to 
Grahamstown  to  report.  The  Civil  Commissioner  immed- 
iately sent  off  a  party  of  the  Cape  Corps.  These  overtook 
the  waggon.  It  was  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
powder,  some  still  in  kegs  and  some  put  up  in  the  small 
bags  in  which  it  was  sold  to  the  Kaffirs.  The  whole  was 
seized  and  taken  back  to  Grahamstown.  On  inquiry,  it 
was  found  to  belong  to  a  Mr.  White  of  Cradock,  who  had 
complied  with  all  legal  forms  and  had  permission  to  remove 

munity  should  be  included  in  so  gross  and  sweeping  an  accusation,  because 
of  a  few  really  guilty  ones,  gave  great  offence.  Five  of  the  leading  firms, 
"  as  possessing  a  large  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  place  and  being  the 
oldest  inhabitants,"  sent  a  protest  to  the  Lieut.  Governor.  They  demanded 
a  withdrawal  or  some  proof  of  the  statement.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
in  reply,  accepted  the  denial  of  the  five  and  congratulated  Grahamstown 
on  having  at  least  five  men  who  held  the  same  views  as  he  did  with  regard 
to  the  infamy  of  the  traffic.  He  considered  that  the  proof  of  his  accusation 
rested  on  two  kinds  of  evidence — circumstances  and  witnesses.  Circum- 
stances were  that  as  many  as  2,000  guns  and  large  quantities  of  gunpowder 
were  taken  from  Grahamstown  in  one  year.  Both  commodities  found 
their  way  into  Kaffirland.  How  could  this  be  unless  traders  and  agents 
were  instrumental  in  conveying  it  there  ?  The  guns  were  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  and  such  as  were  described  as  "  guns  for  the  Kaffir  trade."  As 
witnesses  he  quoted  the  evidence  given  in  the  trials.  In  the  investigation 
to  which  all  this  gave  rise,  Mr.  D.  P.  Francis,  the  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  certified  that  during  the  year  1838 — one  year  only —  3,343 
guns  and  35,585  lbs.  (about  17  tons)  of  gunpowder  were  imported.  The 
following  numbers  of  100  and  over  are  those  of  the  guns  imported  by  13 
different  firms  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown  : — 381,  287,  198,  722, 
313,  206,  123,  139,  109,  335,  236,  100  and  158. 
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CHAP,  that  powder  to  Cradock.  Mr.  White  then  brought  an  action 
against  the  Government  for  the  illegal  seizure  of  his  property. 
The  case  was  tried  and  judgment  for  damages  and  costs 
was  given  in  favour  of  Mr.  White.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Attorney-General.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
seizure  was  illegal — the  mere  suspicion  could  not  form  a 
basis  for  seizure  ;  there  was  no  law  which  prohibited  gun- 
powder being  carried  along  a  main  road.  And  as  the 
Government  is  not  responsible  for  the  errors  of  its  ser- 
vants, the  Civil  Commissioner  was  liable  for  the  costs  of 
the  case.  As  a  matter  of  grace,  however,  these  were  re- 
mitted. 

During  the  year  1839,  there  were  two  changes  in  office 
which  were  of  considerable  moment  to  the  Eastern  Province, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  commencing  a  new  phase 
in  its  history.  On  February  8th,  Lord  Glenelg  surprised  the 
House  of  Commons  by  resigning  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  Undoubtedly  unwittingly,  he  had  been  in  a  very 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  unhappy  and  dangerous 
state  of  affairs  on  the  Frontier  as  well  as  for  the  hatred  of 
British  rule  which  now,  so  violently,  possessed  the  worthy 
Dutch  who  were  at  that  time  in  distant  lands,  mourning 
the  deaths  of  so  many  of  their  relatives  at  the  hands  of 
savage  natives.  His  place  was  taken  by  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  a  former  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
Governor  of  Jamaica.  This  change  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Cape  Colonists,  who  now  saw  a  prospect  of  the  decline 
of  the  pseudo-philanthropy  which  had  worked  such  evil. 
But  their  delight  and  hopefulness  for  the  future  aroused  by 
this  change  were  small  compared  with  that  consequent  upon 
one  of  Lord  Normanby's  earliest  actions,  namely,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  George  Napier,  the  dismissal  of 
Captain  Stockenstrom  from  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  the  Eastern  Province.  The  change  which  had  been  wrought 
in  Sir  George  Napier's  opinion  by  the  observations  he  had 
made  while  on  the  Frontier  rendered  a  split  between  himself 
and  Stockenstrom  inevitable,  and  the  intense  hatred  with 
which  he  saw  the  Lieutenant-Governor  regarded  compelled 
him  to  recommend  his  discontinuance  in  office  in  the  East. 
His  place  had  been  temporarily  held  by  Colonel  Hare,  of 
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the   75th   Regiment,   but  now  that  it  had   become  vacant,  CHAP, 
that  officer  was  appointed  permanently. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  country,  it  was  not  a  happy 
appointment.  Colonel  Hare  was  getting  on  in  years  and 
was  not  of  too  robust  health  ;  hence  he  had  not  that  activity 
which  was  so  necessary  in  his  position  ;  he  seemed  anxious 
to  get  through  his  term  of  office  with  the  least  possible  trouble 
to  himself,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  even  in  times  of  public 
danger  and  excitement,  to  persuade  himself  that  all  was 
right  when  to  all  most  concerned,  it  was  clear  that  the 
reverse  was  the  case. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Captain  Duncan  Campbell  resigned 
his  Civil  Commissionership  of  Albany  and  was  granted 
a  pension  of  £200  per  annum.  Probably  in  connection  with 
the  libel  action,  Stockenstrom  strenuously  opposed  this 
pension.  Martin  West,  afterwards  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Natal,  succeeded  Captain  Campbell. 

In  conjunction  with  the  official  monthly  records  of 
depredations  which  the  Governor  had  instituted,  Colonel 
Hare  made  quarterly  visits  to  Fort  Beaufort  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  chiefs  and  diplomatic  agents.  The  object 
of  these  meetings  was  to  bring  before  the  chiefs  the  griev- 
ances of  which  the  farmers  had  such  good  reason  to  com- 
plain, to  induce  them  to  fulfil  their  part  in  the  observance 
of  the  treaty  and,  if  possible,  to  settle  matters  amicably. 
For  the  most  part  these  meetings  were  failures.  The  chiefs, 
as  it  pleased  them,  might  or  might  not  arrive.  Maqomo 
might  with  confidence  be  expected  to  be  present,  but  to  be 
drunk,  as  the  canteens  at  this  time  had  obtained  their  hold 
upon  him.  There  was  want  of  cordiality  between  the  diplo- 
matic agents,  Messrs.  Stretch  and  Bowker,  the  former 
being  too  willing  to  see  what  he  considered  the  brighter 
side  of  the  Kaffir  character,  while  the  latter,  a  sufferer  by 
their  predatory  habits,  took  an  opposite  view.  And,  worse 
still,  Colonel  Hare,  fearing  to  give  offence  to  the  chiefs, 
had  at  times  to  endure  and  wink  at  gross  insolence  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  he  always  reported  that  the  meeting 
had  been  satisfactory.  The  fear  of  precipitating  war  ruled 
both  him  and  the  Governor.  The  latter  actuated  by  this  fear, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  compensate  farmers  from  the  Public 
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Cy^P'  Treasury  for  cattle  which  had   been  stolen  from  them  by 
Kaffirs,  instead  of  compelling  the  responsible  chiefs  to  do  so. 
The  following  is   an  instance  of  this,   and  shows  well  the 
Governor's    attitude   towards    Kaffirland.       In    June,    1840, 
a  party  of  Kaffirs  robbed  Mr.  Niland,  a  farmer  living  near 
Fort    Beaufort,    of   forty-three    cattle,    which   he   valued    at 
£322  ios.,  and  murdered  the  herd  who  was  in  charge  of  them. 
They  were  traced  into  the  country  of  Maqomo,  who  thus 
by  the  treaty   became   responsible  for  their   restoration   or 
compensation  for  them.    By  his  exertion  fifteen  were  restored 
to  Mr.  Niland.    The  actual  thieves  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Tyali.    This  chief,  finding  the  case  proved  against  him,  sent 
in  twenty-five  head  of  very  inferior  cattle  as  compensation 
for  the   murder.      The   loss   still  sustained   by   Mr.    Niland 
was    .£105.      Thus  the  case  stood   until   December,   when 
Sir  George  Napier  again  appeared  upon  the  Frontier,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Maqomo  and   Mr.   Stretch,  interviewed 
Tyali  at  his  place  in  the  Tyumie  valley,  near  the  present 
Woburn.   The  result  of  the  interview  was  that  Tyali  promised 
to  pay  within  five  days  and  Mr.  Stretch  assured  the  Governor 
that  this  promise  might  be  depended  upon.     By  February, 
1 841,    the    debt    was    still    unpaid    and    then    Mr.    Stretch 
acknowledged  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  enforce  it  or  do 
anything   else.      Mr.    Niland   was   clamorously   insistent   in 
having  back  his  own,  whatever  trouble  he  gave  to  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Agent  or  Kaffir  chief. 

And  now  another  and  similar  case  arose.  A  Mr.  Vaughan 
became  in  much  the  same  plight  as  Mr.  Niland  and  was 
equally  determined  to  fight  against  the  state  of  affairs  brought 
about  by  the  Stockenstrom  treaty.  In  the  end,  it  having 
become  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  Tyali, 
it  was  decided  to  pay  both  Niland  and  Vaughan  from  the 
Colonial  Treasury.  The  Governor,  in  writing  to  Lord  John 
Russell — the  new  Secretary  for  the  Colonies— on  June  1st, 
1 84 1,  giving  an  explanation  of  his  action  and  requesting 
his  Lordship's  sanction  to  this  expenditure,  stated  his  reason 
for  considering  this  the  only  course  possible.  He  gave,  as 
his  opinion,  that  no  treaties  between  a  civilised  and  powerful 
nation  and  a  weak  and  barbarous  tribe  could  be  strictly 
maintained  without  recourse  to  force.      His  experience  in 
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dealing  with  the  Kaffirs  so  far  had  taught  him  that  every  CHAP, 
attempt  which  ingenuity  and  cunning  could  devise  was 
made  to  evade  their  engagements  and  that  when  these  failed 
they  promised  satisfaction,  not  with  the  honest  intention 
of  meeting  the  demand,  but  merely  to  stave  off  the  evil  day, 
"  Believing,"  he  said,  "  that  a  strict  and  literal  interpretation 
of  these  treaties  would  lead  to  the  most  melancholy  results 
and  that  the  ruin  which  a  barbarous  war  must  at  the  outset 
entail  upon  the  inhabitants,  would  not  have  been  compen- 
sated by  the  enforcement  of  our  demands  in  this  instance, 
I  declined,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  head  of  cattle,  to  run  the 
risk  of  endangering  the  peace  of  the  country  and  to  incur 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in  coercing  those 
who  are  becoming  (notwithstanding  their  thievish  propen- 
sities) under  the  influence  of  peace,  better  and  less  dangerous 
neighbours.  ...  In  my  opinion  the  only  grounds  upon  which 
it  would  be  either  necessary  or  expedient  to  risk  another 
Kaffir  war,  are  either  when  depredations  become  so  intoler- 
able from  their  frequency  as  to  render  it  imperative  to  repress 
them  by  force,  or  when  some  other  adequate  cause  for 
resorting  to  violent  measures  renders  concession  impolitic."1 
Considering  what  the  Governor  must  have  seen  for  himself 
in  his  own  official  monthly  returns,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  learn  how  much  more  extensive  depredations 
should  have  been  to  merit  the  term  "  intolerable."  The 
contempt  which  the  Kaffirs  were  showing  for  the  treaty 
was  becoming  more  and  more  patent  and  their  robberies 
were  characterised  by  increasing  daring  and  audacity. 
The  young  men  among  them  were  by  no  means  averse  to 
war  with  the  Colony  at  this  time.  They  had  nothing  to  lose 
and  much  to  gain  in  the  consequent  plunder  which  would 
fall  to  their  share  ;  they  required  cattle  to  give  as  lobola 
for  wives  and  perhaps  a  sporting  instinct  rendered  a  struggle 

1  In  giving  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1 85 1,  Sir  George  said  :  "  Taking  the  greatest  amount  of  property  lost 
by  their  depredations  to  be  ^4,000  per  annum,  I  thought  to  myself,  is  it 
worth  while  for  such  an  amount  of  loss  to  encounter  all  the  damage  that 
will  be  done  by  going  to  war  ?  I  said  :  "  If  it  were  the  French  or  a  European 
nation,  you  would  not  let  them  injure  you  in  this  way,  but  looking  at  the 
amount  stolen,  and  the  nature  of  the  people,  I  thought  it  was  much  better 
to  try  to  get  the  colonists  to  submit  to  this  loss  rather  than  incur  the 
bloodshed  and  expense  which  would  be  caused  by  a  war."  Vide  Report 
of  Select  Committee  on  Kaffir  Tribes,  August  2nd,  1851. 
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CHAP.  with  the  Colony  an  enterprise  rather  to  be  welcomed  than 
guarded  against.  Hence  the  necessary  wariness  with  which 
the  Governor  moved.  The  alliance  with  the  Amagqunukwebi 
threatened  to  precipitate  matters  at  the  end  of  1838.  The 
tact  of  Colonel  Hare,  on  this  occasion,  prevented  a  rupture 
between  that  tribe  and  the  Gaikas,  in  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  supplementary  treaty,  the  Government 
would  have  had  to  assist  the  former  and  thus,  the  fat  in  the 
fire,  there  would  have  been  a  general  conflagration 

The  trouble  arose,  or  is  said  to  have  arisen,  out  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  chiefs  Eno  and  Pato.  Just 
prior  to  the  1835  war,  Eno,  as  a  matter  of  precaution  and 
apparently  knowing  that  Pato  would  remain  neutral  in  the 
expected  war  or  side  with  the  British,  persuaded  that  chief 
to  receive  all  his  cattle  into  his  (Pato's)  country  until  such 
time  as  they  could  be  safely  returned  to  his  own  domains, 
namely,  the  vicinity  of  Line  Drift  on  the  Keiskamma  and 
Breakfast  Vlei.  In  due  course  the  cattle  arrived  in  the  Peddie 
district.  Pato,  it  should  be  stated,  had  married  Eno's 
daughter.  After  the  war,  at  the  great  meeting  of  Kaffirs  in 
King  William's  Town  in  December,  1836,  when  the 
Stockenstrom  treaties  were  signed,  it  was  agreed,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  28,  that  none  of  the  chiefs  should  thereafter 
raise  any  question  concerning  cattle  which  they  then 
possessed  and  had  obtained  during  the  war.  According  to 
Mr.  Bowker,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  and  took 
careful  notes,  the  question  of  Eno's  cattle  came  up  and  after 
a  very  long  discussion  it  was  decided  that  Pato  was  not  to 
be  asked  to  return  them.  Mr.  Stretch,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  the  question  was  not  thus  settled.  Sir  Benjamin 
Durban  looked  upon  them  as  confiscated  cattle  and  as  Pato 
had  behaved  himself  so  well  throughout  the  war,  he  considered 
that  chief  was  entitled  to  them.  Thus  the  matter  rested  for 
about  two  years.  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  having  left 
for  England  and  Sir  Benjamin  Durban  replaced  by  a  new 
Governor,  Eno  saw  his  opportunity  to  raise  the  question 
again  and,  in  November,  1838,  did  so  in  so  hostile  a  manner 
as  to  induce  Pato  to  call  in  his  distant  kraals,  prepare  for 
war  and  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Colonial  Government. 
On    December   2nd,    Colonel    Hare   with   a   military   escort 
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hurried  to  Peddie  and  there  met  Pato,  Kama  and  Cobus,  Cy^P- 
and  also  Stock  and  Gwalesh,  the  sons  of  Eno.  The  matter 
was  discussed  at  some  length  and  then  left  until  the  10th 
when  Colonel  Hare  held  a  large  meeting  at  Fort  Beaufort, 
at  which  there  were  present  Maqomo,  Tyali,  Botman  and 
a  large  crowd  of  councillors — amapakati.  Naturally  they 
gave  judgment  against  Pato  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
he  was  a  hypocrite,  that  he  and  his  people  had  been  as  bad 
as  themselves  during  the  war.  In  the  end,  however,  Colonel 
Hare  managed  to  get  them  to  settle  the  matter  amicably 
and  thus  relieved  the  anxiety  and  fear  of  impending  disaster 
which  was  seizing  upon  the  Colony. 

This  was  the  undoing  of  Mr.  Bowker.  When  the  above 
question  was  under  discussion,  with  a  view  to  giving  the 
Governor  a  correct  version  of  what  took  place  in  December, 
1838,  he  sent  direct  to  him  a  copy  of  the  notes  he  had  made 
on  that  occasion,  instead  of  forwarding  them,  as  he  should 
have  done,  through  Colonel  Hare,  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Finding  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  committed  a  breach 
of  official  etiquette,  he  tendered  his  apology  to  Colonel 
Hare.  But  it  was  refused  and  his  dismissal  insisted  upon. 
The  Governor  brought  this  "  offensive  conduct  "  to  the  notice 
of  Lord  Normanby,  who  confirmed  the  dismissal  in  October, 
1839. 

It  was  not  only  on  the  immediate  east  that  the  natives 
made  the  lives  of  the  colonists  so  unbearable,  but,  at  this 
time,  a  large  tribe — the  Tambookies  (Abatembu),  inhabiting 
the  more  northern  parts — the  present  district  of  Oueenstown 
and  the  country  of  the  Klaas  Smit's  river  and  the  Upper 
Kei,  took  advantage  of  the  Stockenstrom  treaty  and  raided 
farms  wherever  they  could.  Hitherto  this  tribe  had  been 
peaceable  and  honest,  but  now,  realising  the  impunity 
with  which  Gaikas  and  others  could  commit  depredations, 
they  ventured  upon  the  same  enterprises.  The  robberies 
traced  to  their  country  had  become  so  extensive  that  action 
against  them  became  imperatively  necessary.  It  should  be 
stated  that  that  tribe  though  legally  responsible  for  the  cattle 
traced  to  their  country  were  not  always  morally  so,  for  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Gaikas,  especially  Tyali's  people, 
drove  stolen  cattle  through  that  country  on  the  way  to  their 
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CHAP.  own  and  thus  allowed  the  Tambookies  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  consequent  trouble.  But  still  the  evidence  of  criminality 
against  them  was  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  drastic 
measures.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Government  had 
not  the  same  fear  of  offending  this  tribe  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Gaikas,  Ndhlambis  and  others.  On  his  return  to 
Cape  Town  in  September,  1838,  Sir  George  Napier  visited 
the  Tambookie  chiefs  Mapassa  and  Denise  and  got  from 
them  a  promise  of  restoration  of  the  cattle  they  had  stolen 
from  Tarka  farmers  and  of  better  conduct  for  the  future. 
Nothing  came  of  it  however.  Colonel  Hare,  therefore,  in 
April,  1839,  determined  to  make  a  military  demonstration 
in  that  country  and  take  cattle  by  force,  if  need  be.  With 
fifty  men  of  the  Cape  Corps  and  fifty  of  the  75th  Regiment 
under  Major  Armstrong,  Colonel  Hare  himself  went  to  the 
place  of  Mr.  Fynn,  the  Resident  Agent,  on  the  Zwart  Kei. 
He  met  there  Mapassa  and  Denise  together  with  a  large 
number  of  their  councillors  and  followers.  There  was  also 
congregated  a  number  of  farmers  who  brought  before 
him  the  usual  wailings  of  want  of  protection,  the  sleepless 
nights  in  watching  their  cattle,  the  fear  of  armed  natives 
and  the  working  of  the  treaties  in  their  favour.  Having 
reprimanded  the  chiefs  in  no  uncertain  terms,  he  gave  them 
twenty-four  hours  to  collect  the  cattle — or  its  equivalent, 
which  their  people  had  stolen.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  he  learned  that  the  cattle  were  certainly  being  collected, 
but  they  were  being  driven  off  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Hanglip  mountain.  The  troops  therefore  were  ordered  for- 
ward. One  party  went  to  the  kraal  of  Mapassa  while  the  other 
went  to  that  of  Denise.  Together  450  cattle  were  wrested 
from  the  fugitives.  These  having  been  handed  to  the  farmers 
in  part  compensation  for  their  losses,  the  troops  returned 
to  the  south. 

The  year  1839  is  remarkable  for  one  of  those  mysterious 
and  widely  spread  outbreaks  of  disease  which  seem  to  have 
puzzled  the  medical  fraternity  and  which,  probably  for  want 
of  more  accurate  knowledge,  has  been  called  "  measles  " 
or  "  influenza."  On  February  20th  of  that  year,  like  the 
"influenza"  of  1918,  ''measles"  suddenly  and  with 
considerable  violence  broke  out  in  Cape  Town,  and  from  that 
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date  to  March  25th,  a  little  over  a  month,  there  were  in  that  C^AP' 
place  alone,  no  less  than  6,655  cases  with  51  deaths.  The 
extraordinary  thing  about  it  was  that  almost  simultaneously 
it  broke  out  in  places  very  far  removed  from  one  another 
and  with  which  there  was  very  little  or  no  communication. 
Not  only  were  there  many  sufferers  in  the  far  away  Coles- 
berg,  but  even  the  Boer  trekkers  in  Natal  were  smitten. 
Captain  Jervis  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  George  Napier  dated 
July,  1839,  said,  "  The  measles  have  spread  over  the  whole 
country  and  through  all  the  camps,  they  are  generally  of  a 
mild  form,  especially  among  the  natives,  but  I  have  heard 
of  fifty  or  sixty  deaths  at  the  Bushman's  Rand."  Uitenhage, 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown  were  also  badly  attacked. 
Beyond  that  dysentery  is  stated  to  .have  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  disease,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
detailed  description  of  it.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing more  serious  than  ordinary  measles.  The  only  treat- 
ment adopted  was  that  of  maintaining  the  patient's  strength, 
though  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  was  recommended,  whether 
internally  or  externally  is  not  clear.  Like  the  other  epidemics,1 
it  seems  to  have  run  its  course  and  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it 
began  irrespective  of  any  of  the  precautions  or  the  steps 
taken  to  impede  its  progress. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  the  Eastern  Frontier  had  had 
three  years'  trial  and  bitter  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
Stockenstrom  treaties.  They  had  proved  to  be  failures  from 
the  beginning.  During  1840,  bad  was  going  to  worse.  The 
immunity  from  punishment  for  crimes,  even  murder,  created 
a  boldness  in  the  Kaffirs  which  prepared  them  for  something 
more  daring  than  nocturnal  raids  on  farms.  In  broad  day- 
light now  waggons  were  attacked,  the  drivers  tied  up  to  the 
wheels  and  the  oxen  loosed  from  the  yokes  and  driven  off. 
A  Captain  McLean  while  riding  from   Howse's  post  near 

'The  other  extensive  outbreaks  were  in  1807  and  1867.  Of  the 
former,  it  is  stated  that  "  it  swept  off  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
particularly  of  the  coloured  class."  So  alarmed  were  the  people  in  the 
small  towns  that  travellers  from  Cape  Town  were  avoided  and  refused 
common  hospitality.  The  epidemic  of  1867,  judging  from  the  symptoms 
and  the  course  of  the  disease,  does  not  look  like  ordinary  measles.  In 
the  seven  months  from  July  1867  to  January  1868,  there  were  about  5,000 
cases  and  within  36  weeks,  the  enormous  number  of  1,493  deaths.  (Vide 
the  good  account  of  this  outbreak  in  the  pamphlet  written  by  R.  Thornton, 
Staff  Surgeon,  and  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Fuller,  The  Epidemic  of  1867-68.) 
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CHAP.  port  Beaufort,  was  fired  at  by  Kaffirs.  His  horse  was  killed 
but  he  managed  to  escape.  Another  officer  while  riding 
into  Fort  Beaufort  was  met  by  another  party  which  relieved 
him  of  his  horse,  saddle  and  money  and  permitted  him  to 
complete  the  journey  on  foot.  In  short,  it  was  dangerous  to 
travel  on  many  of  the  main  roads  without  a  strong  military 
escort,  and  even  that  was  not  of  much  avail  in  going  through 
bushy  passes  like  the  Queen's  Road  and  places  nearer  to  the 
Fish  river. 

In  the  bushy  recesses  of  farms  parties  of  armed  Kaffirs 
would  take  up  a  temporary  abode,  that  is  "  squat,"  defy  the 
farmers  to  remove  them  and  help  themselves  to  cattle  and 
sheep  as  they  felt  inclined.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
nightly  incursions  were  more  commonplace  than  ever.  The 
behaviour  of  the  chiefs  at  the  quarterly  meeting  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  at  Fort  Beaufort  in  January,  1840, 
must  have  been  a  sign  of  the  times.  He  expostulated  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  continual  robberies.  Maqomo 
and  Tyali  assumed  a  demeanour  of  dictation  and  defiance 
which  clearly  indicated  their  contempt  for  the  Colony  and  its 
Government.  They  treated  the  long  list  of  depredations 
which  was  brought  to  their  notice  with  insulting  indifference, 
they  demanded  to  know  the  reason  of  Stockenstrom's  removal 
from  office  and,  having  heard  that  Mr.  Stretch  was  to  be 
removed,  declared  that,  if  that  should  come  to  pass,  they 
would  not  permit  anyone  else  to  take  his  place.  Colonel 
Hare's  discretion  and  timidity  being  the  better  part  of  his 
valour  "  took  little  notice  of  the  ill-judged  expressions  of  the 
chiefs,"  and  having  done  nothing  in  particular,  he  returned 
to  Grahamstown  and  reported  all  satisfactory. 

The  colonists  by  this  time  realized  that  the  mere  recording 
of  robberies  and  their  publication  in  monthly  returns  by 
the  Governor  did  not  help  much.  Public  meetings  and  the 
presentation  of  petitions  for  protection  and  redress  became 
therefore  a  prominent  feature  of  the  history  of  the  next  few 
years.  At  the  end  of  1838,  a  petition  from  the  Dutch  farmers 
of  the  Koonap  and  Winterberg  districts,  after  recounting 
their  too  often  repeated  grievances,  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  might  not  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  country  and 
seek  another  in  the  wilds  as  so  many  of  their  kith  and  kin 
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had  already  done,  they  wished  to  remain  as  "  faithful  and  Cy^P- 
trusty  men  of  Our  Queen." 

In  another  appeal  from  others  in  the  same  quarter,  the 
petitioners  said  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
remain  longer  on  the  frontier  unless  some  change  in  the 
system  took  place,   "  We  must  leave  the  country  while  we 
still  have  a  remnant  of  our  property  left.  ...  If  we  do  this 
we  hope  we  shall  not  be  stigmatised  as  rebels."   One  hundred 
and     seventeen     English     inhabitants    of    the    Mancazana 
deplored  the  system  of  frontier  policy  which  allowed  such 
daring  violations  of  the  treaties  by  the  Kaffirs  to  go  unpun- 
ished. "  The  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  much  longer  endured," 
they   said,    "  and    unless    some    more    active    measures    are 
promptly  adopted  for  the  better  security  of  the  frontier,  we, 
English  inhabitants,  will  be  compelled  to  follow  the  example 
of  our  Dutch  neighbours,  and  like  them,  seek  in  some  remote 
district  a  home  where  we  may  at  least  have  it  in  our  power  to 
protect  ourselves."     These  appeals  stirred  the  Governor  to  im- 
mediate  action.    He   came  to  the  decision  that  the  Stocken- 
strom  treaties  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  stand  as  they 
were,  some  modification  at  least  in  them  was  imperatively  de- 
manded.   On  September  6th,  1840,  he  told  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  they  had  had  four  years'  trial   and   had   utterly 
failed.   During  that  time  there  had  been  fifty  cases  of  murder, 
in  not  one  of  which  had  the  guilty  parties  been  brought 
to  justice  or  punished.     Unless  there  were  some  alteration, 
he    continued,    the    harassed     farmers,     against   whom    not 
a    single    charge    of    infraction    of   the    treaties    could    be 
brought,   would  take  the  law  into   their   own    hands,  enter 
Kaffirland  with   commandos   and  thus  probably  precipitate 
war. 

In  order  to  attempt  some  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  he  decided  once  again  to  visit  the  Kaffir  chiefs  and 
if  possible  to  induce  them  to  agree  to  some  alteration  in  the 
treaties.  In  giving  an  account  of  this  visit  to  the  Legislative 
Council  in  March,  1841,  he  stated  that  his  reason  for  this 
visit  was  the  receipt  of  so  many  memorials  from  the  inhabi- 
tants complaining  of  the  incessant  losses  of  their  cattle  and 
horses,  for  which  no  compensation  could  be  obtained  ; 
as  well  as  the  frequent  murders  of  their  servants  ;   grievances, 
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CJ?T^P"  he  added,  which  had  long  been  submitted  to  with  a  for- 
bearance which  merited  great  praise. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  Kamrland  took 
place  this  year — one  which  very  probably  had  something 
to  do  with  the  number  of  cattle  stolen  from  the  Colony  at  this 
time.  Sandilli,  the  son  of  Gaika,  a  youth  of  twenty,  had 
now  come  to  man's  estate  and  was  to  take  upon  himself 
the  paramount  chieftainship  of  the  whole  of  the  Gaika 
clans.  His  circumcision  was  a  great  affair  and  gave  rise 
to  much  feasting  and  long-continued  revelry  in  the  glens 
of  the  Amatola  mountains.  A  kind  of  distinction  was  con- 
ferred upon  youths  who  went  through  the  ceremony  at  the 
same  time  as  a  great  chief,  hence  there  were  many  who  had 
looked  forward  to  and  waited  until  this  time.  And  as  the 
accompanying  dances — or  bodily  writhings,  the  ukutshila 
wabakweta,x  which  went  by  the  name  of  dances — lasted 
many  weeks,  and  during  that  time  so  many  had  to  be  fed, 
the  loss  of  a  good  many  colonial  cattle  was  accounted  for. 
Apart  from  all  this,  however,  the  installation  of  Sandilli 
as  paramount  chief  was  an  important  factor,  determining 
the  trend  of  the  future  history  of  the  Eastern  Province. 
Sandilli's  name  is  to  figure  largely  in  the  troubles  and 
disasters  yet  in  store  for  the  country.  He  was  a  weak- 
minded — and  weak-legged,  for  his  left  leg  had  been  deformed 
and  shrunk  from  birth — individual.  He  was  easily  led  by 
the  advice  and  actions  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
immediate  contact,  bad  advice  always  appealing  to  him 
more  strongly  than  good.  Hence  while  the  missionaries 
could  keep  him  under  their  influence,  he  was  harmless,  but 
this  was  not  too  often  the  case.  It  was  the  evil-minded  and 
mischievous  in  whose  company  he  chiefly  found  himself 
and  thus  he  is  discovered  fomenting  wars,  until  in  one  of 
them,  a  bullet,  not  too  soon,  cut  short  his  own  career. 

On  October  6th,  1840,  the  Governor  with  Lady  Napier 
and  the  usual  suite  left  Cape  Town  for  the  East.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  he  visited  Port  Elizabeth,  as  the  answer  to 
the  address  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  community 
of  that  place  was  answered  in  writing  from  Uitenhage  on 
October  26th.     In  that  address  the  former  representations 

1  Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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with  regard  to  the  impolicy  of  the  border  system  were  reiter-  C^F" 
ated,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  mania  for  migration 
from  the  Colony,  in  consequence  of  want  of  protection,  was 
now  spreading  to  the  English  inhabitants  of  that  port. 
The  whole  address  was  consonant  with  the  opinions  which 
the  Governor  himself  had  now  formed.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  attitude  towards  these  people  as  indicated 
in  his  answer  to  them,  was  very  different  from  that  which 
he  adopted  when,  in  company  with  Captain  Stockenstrom, 
he  visited  them  at  the  beginning  of  1838.  But  the  consistency 
of  his  answer  to  this  address  was  curious.  Possibly  he  felt 
it  expedient  to  go  slowly  in  bringing  about  the  change  of 
policy  which  he  began  to  realise  would,  sooner  or  later,  be 
inevitable.  He  told  them  that  he  was  strongly  attached  to 
the  leading  principles  of  the  treaties  and  considered  them 
calculated  to  secure  peace  and  prosperity ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  constrained  to  admit  that  they  had 
disappointed  the  intentions  of  the  farmers.  He  acknowledged 
that  in  the  provisions  for  the  recapture  of  stolen  cattle  and 
the  facilities  they  offered  to  the  Kaffirs  to  steal  they  "  seem 
to  shock  our  sense  of  natural  justice  and  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  considerations  of  sound  policy."  An  admission 
such  as  this  was  all  that  could  well  have  been  desired  ; 
more  especially  when  he  gave  them  the  assurance  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  represent  to  the  Kaffir  chiefs  the  necessity 
of  some  modification  in  the  treaties.  He  regretted  to  learn 
that  English  people  were  finding  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
country.1 

Continuing  his  journey,  Sir  George  Napier  arrived  at 
Grahamstown  on  October  29th.  A  large  cavalcade  of 
military  officers  and  general  public  went  out  and  escorted 
his  party  along  the  road  over  the  flats  from  Howison's 
Poort  to  the  Government  House  in  the  High  Street,  where 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  arranged  the  necessary 
accommodation.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  Sir  George 
and    Lady   Napier    left    Grahamstown    for    Fort    Beaufort. 

1  As  a  matter  of  hard  fact,  five  families  left  Port  Elizabeth  at  thistime, 
ostensibly  to  cross  the  border.  But  whether  they  did  so,  or  what  became 
of  them,  is  matter  for  conjecture — there  is  no  evidence.  Port  Elizabeth 
people  only  indirectly  felt  the  consequences  of  Kaffir  raids.  They  were 
too  far  from  the  Fish  river  and  dangerous  parts. 
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CHAP.  On  the  25th,  as  has  already  been  stated,  Lady  Napier  opened 
the  new  Victoria  bridge  over  the  Kat  river  at  that  place. 
A  large  number  of  farmers  of  the  district  assembled  and 
brought  their  troubles  before  his  Excellency,  though  they 
could  not  tell  him  anything  he  did  not  already  know  or 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  endeavour  to  remedy.  The 
great  meeting  with  the  Gaika  Kaffirs,  the  chief  object  of 
his  visit,  was  arranged  for  the  following  week.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  waste  of  time  which  was  usual  at  such  meetings, 
messengers  were  despatched  to  them  to  make  sure  that  they 
should  be  at  the  appointed  place  at  the  appointed  time. 
And  to  the  chiefs  themselves,  notice  was  given  of  the  matters 
it  was  intended  to  discuss  with  them.  On  Monday,  November 
30th,  tents  and  marquees  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
officers  and  others  were  erected  on  the  lands  near  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Stretch — now  a  part  of  the  Lovedale  grounds — 
Lady  Napier  and  the  ladies  with  her  being  provided  for  in 
the  residency  itself.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  according 
to  the  account  of  an  eyewitness,  the  Kaffirs  began  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  distant  hills.  They  were  seen  to 
be  collecting  in  hundreds  and  being  marshalled  by  their 
leaders  before  descending  to  the  plain.  Soon  they  approached, 
when  a  crowd  of  about  three  thousand  of  them,  arrayed  in 
their  karosses  or  semi-nakedness,  occupied  the  positions 
assigned  to  them.  They  were  armed  with  assegais  though 
about  six  hundred  of  them  had  guns.  The  new  paramount 
chief,  Sandilli,  with  Maqomo  and  Tyali  came  forward  on 
horseback,  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and  gold.1  Nothing 
was  done  that  day.  The  natives  were  in  high  glee  and  not 
at  all  conscience  stricken  by  their  evil  doings  which  had 
brought  about  this  meeting.  They  feasted,  danced,  shouted 
and  whistled,  thus  affording  the  visitors  some  amusement 
of  an  awe-inspiring  kind  and  probably  impressing  them 
with  a  sense  of  their  helplessness  had  these  barbarians 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  massacre  them. 

On  Tuesday  the  business  of  the  visitation  began.  It 
lasted  throughout  that  day  and  the  Wednesday.  The 
Governor  upbraided  the  chiefs  and  people  for  their  faith- 

1  Probably  like  that  worn  by  Jan  Tzatzoe  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1836.      Vide  illustration,  vol.  iii.,  p.  292. 
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lessness  and  raised  the  questions  of  the  arrears  of  stolen  CHAP, 
cattle  still  owing  to  the  Colony,  the  many  murders  which 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  unpunished  and  generally  their 
bad  behaviour.  Reparations  for  all  this  were  demanded  from 
the  chiefs,  who  as  usual  promised  to  comply  with  every 
demand.  Whenever  did  Gaika  chiefs  refuse  to  promise 
anything  and  everything  ?  But  whenever  did  they  keep 
their  promise  ?  In  the  end  they  agreed  to  the  following 
modifications  of  the  Stockenstrom  treaty  :  (1)  That  for  the 
future  there  should  be  no  need  for  the  herdsman  in  charge 
of  cattle  to  be  in  possession  of  a  gun  ;  (2)  that  the  Colonists 
without  the  trouble  of  procuring  passes  should  be  allowed 
to  go  straight  into  Kaffirland  and  seek  for  stolen  cattle  which 
had  been  driven  there,  but  they  were  to  go  in  small  parties 
and  unarmed  ;  (3)  that  on  recovering  their  cattle  they  should 
be  allowed  to  take  something  more  than  the  exact  quantity 
lost,  that  is,  they  were  to  receive  some  compensation  for 
the  trouble  which  had  been  incurred  as  well  as  time  lost  ; 
(4)  that  the  chiefs  undertook  to  arrest  murderers  and  punish 
them  by  Kaffir  law.  All  this  was  very  satisfactory  as  showing 
the  good  intentions  of  Sir  George  Napier,  but  it  was  not 
of  much  greater  value  than  that.  For  as  will  be  seen,  Kaffir 
skill  in  evading  promises  with  a  minimum  of  risk  and 
trouble  wTas  always  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  treaty 
required  some  more  severe  tinkering  than  this  before  any 
good  could  be  produced. 

The  agreement  of  the  Gaikas — though  perhaps  only 
nominal — to  the  amended  treaty  having  been  secured,  there 
remained  now  the  step  of  getting  the  other  tribes  to  do 
likewise.  To  this  end  the  Governor  visited  Peddie  on 
Monday,  December  28th.  The  meeting  there  was  much 
more  satisfactory  as  both  Fingoes  and  the  Amagqunukwebi 
were  in  a  large  measure  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government.  The  scenes  and  ceremonies  of  the  occasion 
were  very  impressive.  The  three  travelling-waggons  convey- 
ing Sir  George  and  Lady  Napier  and  suite  were  received 
with  all  due  military  formality,  the  soldiers  stationed  there 
forming  a  guard  of  honour  on  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
fort.  A  vast  number  of  Fingoes,  decorated  with  their  native 
ornaments  and  carrying  assegais  and  shields,  marched  past, 
VOL     IV.  23  2A 
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CHAP.  made  their  salute  and  then  commenced  a  war  dance.  When 
this  had  continued  for  about  two  hours,  three  very  large 
bodies  of  natives  were  seen  to  be  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  mission.  They  were  the  Amagqunukwebi 
(the  Gunukwebis)  being  led  by  the  three  chiefs,  Pato,  Kama 
and  Cobus.  All  these  people  in  turn  made  their  march  past 
and  salutes.  The  whole  scene  is  described  as  impressive  and 
weird  in  the  extreme.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  feasting  and  revelry  of  a  harmless  kind. 

On  Tuesday  the  great  meeting  was  held.  The  Governor 
addressed  the  Gunukwebis  in  exceedingly  friendly  terms, 
thanking  them  for  their  alliance  and  the  good  order  they 
had  preserved  in  their  country  during  the  previous  three 
years.  Each  chief  in  the  presence  of  all  was  addressed 
separately  and  each  in  reply  assured  the  Governor  of  their 
intention  to  deserve  the  eulogy.  The  Fingoes  were  not  such 
a  source  of  gratification  as  so  many  of  them  had  wandered 
afield  and  brought  disgrace  upon  the  tribe  by  their  idleness 
and  stealing.  This,  however,  was  no  fault  of  the  Peddie 
chiefs.  In  the  end  all  those  in  authority  agreed  willingly 
to  the  amendments  in  the  treaty.  The  Ndhlambi  chiefs 
who  also  were  due  at  Peddie  were  two  days  late  in  arriving. 
On  December  31st,  however,  Umkye,  Umhala,  Gazella  and 
Seyolo  on  behalf  of  that  tribe  acquiesced  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment. There  now  remained  only  the  Tambookies.  On 
January  28th,  1841,  Mapassa  met  the  Governor  in  Grahams- 
town,  when  he  also  subscribed  to  the  amendments.1 

Having  accomplished  all  this,  the  Governor  returned  to 
Cape  Town,  where  in  due  course  he  gave  an  account  of  his 
proceedings   to   the   Legislative    Council.      By  the    Eastern 
Province    people    his    good    intentions    were    received    with 
gratitude,  though  the  expectation  of  any  material  improve- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  the  Kaffirs  was  not  great.     It  was 
something,   however,  to  be  less  hampered  in  the  recovery 
of  stolen  stock.     What  all  wanted  and  what  was  really  the 
remedy  for  the  grievances  of  which  they  so  justly  complained 
was  a  return  to  the  Durban  system  and  some  control  of  the 
tribes  by  British  authority.     The  chiefs  had  already  stated 
— and  were  to  state  again  and  again — that  they  could  not 
1  For  the  treaties  in  full,  vide  Government  Gazette,  February  4th,  1841. 
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prevent  parties  of  their  people  who  formed  kraals,  temporary  c^p- 
or  permanent,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Fish,   Koonap  and 
Kat  rivers,  from  plundering  the  Colony  whenever  and  where- 
ever  they  pleased. 

During  the  early  months  of  1841  there  was  a  distinct  lull 
in  the  depredations.  This  was  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  passage  through  their  country  of  the  troops  which  had 
gone  to  Pondoland  to  the  chief  Faku.  Such  periods  of 
quietness,  however,  were  invariably  regarded  by  the  colonists 
as  the  proverbial  calm  which  precedes  the  storm.  Living  in 
constant  fear  of  their  barbarous  neighbours,  the  inhabitants 
were  easily  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  by  rumours  and 
reports  for  which,  sometimes,  there  was  small  foundation  in 
fact.  This  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  and,  as  will  be  seen,  led  them  at  times 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  danger  when  it  was  actually  present. 

In  June,  1841,  Grahamstown  and  the  district  was  thrown 
into  consternation  by  a  mysterious  murder  which  was 
committed  in  a  wild  and  bushy  spot  near  Fort  Brown. 
A  European,  named  Rudman,  lived  with  his  wife  and  family 
in  a  small  "  Hartebeeste  hut  "  that  is  a  kind  of  thatched  roof 
standing  on  the  ground  with  the  ends  closed.  According  to 
the  wife,  on  a  certain  night  after  they  had  gone  to  bed,  voices 
outside  the  hut  were  heard.  The  husband  opened  the  door 
to  see  who  was  there,  he  was  fired  at  and  fell  dead.  In  the 
investigation  by  the  soldiers  and  others  from  the  Fort  next 
day,  no  traces  of  footmarks  of  Kaffirs  could  be  found,  as, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  the 
guilty  parties.  Suspicion  then  fell  on  two  Hottentots  who 
had  quarrelled  near  the  place  during  the  previous  day,  but 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  them  ;  thus  the  whole 
affair  remained  a  mystery.  Shortly  before  this  murder  there 
had  been  some  other  incidents  which  had  tended  to  increase 
the  alarm.  Among  these  was  the  case  of  the  two  officers, 
Captains  Campbell  and  Forbes,  who  were  out  shooting  birds 
about  eight  miles  from  Grahamstown.  They  had  dismounted 
to  look  at  something  in  the  bush  and  left  their  horses  stand- 
ing, when  some  Kaffirs  rushed  out  and  endeavoured,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  seize  the  animals.  Two  other  soldiers  on 
horseback  were  stopped  on  the  main  road  to  Fort  Beaufort, 
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CHAP.  ancj  saved  their  lives  only  by  allowing  the  Kaffirs  to  take 
their  horses.  The  waggon  of  the  trader,  Mr.  Hoole,  was 
attacked  and  plundered  on  the  highway,  the  leader  and 
driver  of  the  oxen  being  powerless  to  save  any  of  the  goods. 
As  soon  as  news  of  the  Rudman  murder  reached  Grahams- 
town,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  public  meeting  and  pass 
resolutions  protesting  against  the  state  of  insecurity. 
Accordingly  on  June  21st  such  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
old  Freemasons'  Tavern1  when  the  following  resolutions, 
in  short,  were  passed  :  (1)  That  the  late  daring  outrages  of 
the  Kaffirs  call  for  rigid  inquiry  ;  (2)  That  the  cause  of  the 
frequent  robberies  is  due  to  the  lax  system  of  granting  passes 
to  Kaffirs  to  enter  the  Colony  on  all  sorts  of  trivial  pretexts  ; 
(3)  That  the  existence  of  vagrancy  is  destructive  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  This  had  reference  to  the  many 
hundreds  of  Hottentots  and  freed  slaves  who  were  wandering 
about  as  they  pleased,  refusing  to  work  and  living  on  what 
they  could  steal  ;  (4)  Perhaps  the  most  important,  that  the 
principles  of  the  existing  treaties  being  defective,  no  better 
state  of  things  can  come  about  until  the  Kaffirs  are  brought 
under  British  jurisdiction  ;  (6)  That  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  George  Napier  in  transmitting  the  document  to  Downing 
Street  expressed  his  dissent  and  disagreement  with  the 
sentiments  embodied  in  these  resolutions.  He  thought 
"  the  good  people  of  Grahamstown  "  were  too  prone  to  take 
alarm  and  that,  especially  in  the  present  instance,  namely,  that 
of  the  Rudman  murder,  they  were  acting  on  imperfect  infor- 
mation. "  No  change  of  system  "  he  said,  "  can  be  brought 
about  except  by  a  new  war,  are  we  prepared  for  this  ?  " 

As  shadowed  forth  in  the  third  of  the  above  resolutions, 
the  Kaffir  trouble  was  not  the  only  evil  which  was  having  its 
due  effect  on  the  retardation  of  progress  and  development  in 
the  Eastern  Province.  Notwithstanding  the  great  demand 
there  was  for  labour,  the  country  was  overrun  by  hundreds 
of  worthless  Hottentots  and  freed  slaves  who  refused  to 
work  but  lived  a  life  of  vagrancy  and  subsisted  on  what 
they  could  steal.  Captain  Stockenstrom,  during  his  term  of 
office,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  them  into  small  com- 

1  At  present,  Wood's  Hotel. 
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munities  and  placing  these  in  locations  along  the  Fish  c^TiVP- 
river  from  its  junction  with  the  Kat  river  down  to  the  sea, 
thus,  he  hoped,  to  save  them  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
the  canteens  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  to  make  them  some  sort 
of  defence  against  the  Kaffirs.  He  carried  this  into  effect. 
In  his  zeal  for  their  welfare  he,  largely  from  his  own  pocket, 
provided  them  with  goats  and  seeds  so  that  they  might  farm 
on  a  small  scale  ;  and,  until  they  could  raise  crops  or  other- 
wise provide  for  themselves,  he  granted  them  rations  at  the 
public  expense.  But  the  scheme  was  not  a  success.  For 
the  greater  part,  these  people  were  idle  and  ill  conducted 
and  became  a  pest  to  the  adjacent  farms.  Moreover,  some 
of  them  at  all  events,  were  suspected  as  being  intermediaries 
in  the  illicit  gun  traffic  with  the  Kaffirs.  When  Colonel 
Hare  succeeded  Captain  Stockenstrom,  he  stopped  the 
rations  and  thus  broke  up  these  nests  of  idleness.  Some  of 
the  better  and  more  industrious  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
Kat  River  Settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  Balfour,  Philipton 
and  those  places,  and  did  well.  But  the  greater  number  seem 
to  have  become  vagrants  and  nuisances  in  the  towns. 

Wool  growing  had  at  this  time  become  a  very  consider- 
able industry.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  market 
for  all  which  could  be  produced  and  large  quantities  were 
frequently  shipped  at  Port  Elizabeth.  And  as  sheep  did  not 
tempt  the  Kaffirs  to  anything  like  the  extent  cattle  did, 
sheep  farming  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  chief  concern 
of  all.1    But  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  sufficiency  of  native 

1  In  spite  of  the  lucubrations  from  the  Eastern  Province,  Sir  George 
Napier  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Stanley  struck  an  optimistic  note.  He  said 
that  no  merchant  of  importance  in  Grahamstown  had  refrained  from 
investing  considerable  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  farms  along  the 
border  and  stocking  them  with  sheep.  He  quoted  the  case  of  the  farm 
Cypherfontein  which  had  been  sold  by  the  Government  two  years  previously 
for  ^1,995  had  recently  been  re-sold  for  ^3,500.  Also  a  farm  along  the 
Fish  river  which  had  lain  waste  for  some  years  and  could  have  been  bought 
for  ^300  had  been  sold  for  ^1,100.  All  this  was  most  probably  due  to 
the  immunity  from  Kaffir  depredation  which  arose  from  the  farmers  going 
in  for  sheep  instead  of  cattle.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  did 
not  mention  that  the  following  farms  between  Fort  Brown  and  Fort  Beau- 
fort were  abandoned  and  lying  idle  and  uninhabited  in  consequence  of 
the  danger  of  remaining  on  them  ;  no  tenant  could  be  found  for  them  on 
any  terms.  The  farms  were  :  Grass  Kop,  Vee  Kraal  the  property  of  van 
Rooyen,  the  Wright's  at  the  Koonap,  Knowles  on  the  Koonap  Heights, 
Aytons,  and  Captain  Warden's  farm,  the  Wardens,  on  which  the  farmer 
Odendall  had  been  murdered — all  productive  farms  and  situated  in  a 
beautiful  country. 
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c^f^p-  labour,  in  spite  of  the  good  pay  which  was  offered,  greatly 
hampered  the  industry.  This  gave  rise  to  a  movement  for 
inducing  emigrants  to  come  from  Great  Britain,  which  in 
the  end,  as  will  be  seen,  was  attended  with  success  and  in 
a  large  measure  solved  the  difficulty. 

Far  from  any  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  Kaffirs 
having  been  effected  by  Sir  George  Napier's  amendments 
to  the  Stockenstrom  treaties,  the  year  1842  saw  a  marked 
increase  in  audacity  and  defiance  towards  the  Government. 
Maqomo  was  conspicuous  in  this  respect.  He  became 
very  troublesome  and  urgent  in  his  frequent  applications  for 
extension  of  country  into  the  colony.  He  had  told  Mr. 
Stretch  very  plainly  that  he  was  determined  not  to  be  satis- 
fied until  he  had  attained  this  object.  His  ambition  was  to 
occupy  the  lands  along  the  Blinkwater  and  Mancazana 
valley.  From  those  parts  his  son  Kona,  who  had  unauthor- 
isedly  occupied  them,  had  shortly  before  been  expelled  by 
Colonel  Hare  and  now  Maqomo  was  told  in  emphatic 
terms  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  be  permitted 
to  reside  so  near  the  Colony. 

The  year  1842  was  a  period  of  severe  drought.  There 
was  much  distress  in  Kaffirland  as  well  as  in  the  Colony. 
As  an  act  of  grace  many  of  the  Kaffirs  were  permitted 
to  take  their  cattle  to  the  perennial  streams  in  the  Kat 
river  and  Mancazana  districts,  but  on  condition  that 
they  did  not  graze  there.  The  privilege,  however,  was 
abused.  They  seem  to  have  regarded  this  indulgence 
as  a  permission  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  there  and 
thus  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  Hottentots  whose 
gardens  were  damaged  by  the  straying  cattle.  It  was,  there- 
fore, found  expedient  to  remove  them.  But  the  difficulty 
now  was  to  get  them  back  to  their  own  country.  Maqomo, 
taking  advantage  of  this  and  in  spite  of  the  Lieut. -Governor's 
injunctions,  established  himself  with  a  large  number  of 
followers  on  the  land  which  had  been  forbidden  him.  Defied 
in  this  manner,  Colonel  Hare  found  himself  compelled  to 
take  the  step  he  so  much  feared — the  step  which,  so  he 
thought,  was  to  be  regarded  by  the  Kaffirs  as  a  declaration 
of  war  and  an  invitation  to  disaster.  With  a  considerable 
force  he  marched  to  Fort  Beaufort  to  make  a  military  demon- 
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stration  in  Kaffirland,  thus  creating  among  the  colonists  CIf^f"- 
the  alarm  that  war  was  certainly  upon  them.  Arrived  at 
the  Fort  he  despatched  a  messenger  summoning  Maqomo 
to  meet  him.  The  chief  came  quite  meekly.  And  as  a  further 
surprise,  he  was  so  awed  by  the  presence  of  the  troops  that 
he  hastily  sent  off  word  to  his  people  ordering  them  to  move 
from  the  Mancazana  immediately.  Thus  for  a  time  the  fear 
of  war  subsided.  But  among  the  colonists  there  was  a  con- 
stant sense  of  impending  calamity,  albeit  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  the  Agents  in  Kaffirland  so  often  proclaimed 
that  all  was  tranquillity,  statements  which  at  times,  there 
was  good  reason  for  disbelieving.  The  Governor  reprobated 
"  the  unjust  and  mischievous  rumours  respecting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Kaffirs  which  have  been  circulated  in  the 
Frontier  press."  The  people  saw  and  suffered  too  much 
to  be  hoodwinked  by  these  specious  protestations  of  tran- 
quillity.1 They  remembered  that  even  missionaries  who 
lived  among  the  Kaffirs  and  who  presumably  must  have 
been  more  intimately  acquainted  with  their  movements  and 
intentions  than  anyone  else,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the 
preparations  for  the  1835  war  until  the  day  it  actually  broke 
out.  And  now,  at  this  time,  1842,  very  large  numbers  of 
Kaffirs  had  been  armed  with  guns  in  order  that  a  little  profit 
might  be  put  into  the  pockets  of  shady  traders  ;  they  (the 
Kaffirs)  had  greater  access  to  the  Colony  in  consequence  of  the 
kindness  of  Stockenstrom  permitting  them  to  occupy  country 
right  up  to  the  Fish  river,  and,  finally,  they  saw  that  no  dras- 
tic measures  were  taken  to  punish  the  murderers  and  robbers 
among  them.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  seen  in  their  increasing 
daring.  It  is  little  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  continual  cry 
of  "tranquillity,"  "tranquillity"  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
rather  accentuated  than  allayed  the  anxiety  of  the  colonists. 

1  Colonel  Hare  was  at  Fort  Beaufort  on  April  1st  and  2nd  of  this  year, 
holding  his  usual  quarterly  meeting.  He  received  most  favourable 
accounts,  so  he  tells  us,  of  the  tranquillity  in  Kaffirland  and  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  chiefs.  The  rumours  to  the  contrary  which  were  sup- 
ported and  circulated  by  the  press  of  this  town  (Grahamstown)  and  for 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  trace  the  slightest  cause,  were  as  unfounded 
as  unjust.  Having  just  been  among  the  Kaffirs,  he  said,  and  found  them 
so  peaceable,  his  astonishment  on  his  return  to  Grahamstown  at  hearing 
the  rumours  which  were  circulated  by  the  press,  was  great.  Some  of 
the  statements  which  he  felt  constrained  to  make  before  this  year  was 
out,  would  lead  us  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  astonishment. 
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CHAP.         Qn  May  1st,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  himself  saw  reason 
to  abandon  his  cry  of  tranquillity  and  to  share  in  the  general 
alarm  of  the  Border  districts.    On  that  day  an  event,  which 
had  been  expected  for  some  time,   happened.      The  great 
chief  Tyali  had  for  weeks  lain  ill  of  a  chest  complaint  at  his 
"  great   place  " — the   present  Woburn,   about  twelve   miles 
from  Lovedale  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains.     He  had 
been    attended    by   a   Fingo   witch   doctor,    who   when    not 
engaged  professionally  was  employed  as  a  servant  by  the 
Hottentot  Field   Cornet,  Andries   Botha,   at  the   Kat  river, 
by  whose  permission  and  knowledge  he  had  been  in  attend- 
ance upon  Tyali.    By  the  end  of  April,  the  chief  was  dying 
and  beyond  help.    As  it  could  not  be  believed  that  so  great 
a  man  could  die  unless  he  had  been  bewitched,  an  umhlahlo, 
that  is  a  "  smelling  out,"  was  demanded,  and  the  witch  doctor 
was  called  upon  to  state  publicly  who  had  been  guilty  of 
bewitching  the  chief  and  also  where  the  ubuti  (bewitching 
matter)   was   hidden.      It  is   not   clear   what   dark  political 
motive  was  at  work  or  how  far  Maqomo  and  Umhala  were 
thirsting  for  additional  power  and  influence,  nor  is  it  clear 
how  far  the  witch  doctor  was  aware  of  whom  it  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  these  great  men  to  accuse  of  the  crime — 
for  to   accuse   anyone   meant  that  the   innocent   individual 
was    forthwith   condemned   to   suffer   a   dreadful    death   by 
torture.    In  any  case  the  victim  chosen  on  this  occasion  was 
none  other  than  Sutu,  the  wife  of  the  late  Gaika  and  mother 
of  Sandilli.  Sutu,  now  an  old  woman,  still  exercised  consider- 
able influence  among  the  Gaika  clans  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  her  removal  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to 
such  restless  and  ambitious  spirits  as  Maqomo  and  Umhala. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Sutu  had  been  instrumental  in 
saving  the  lives  of  some  of  the  missionaries  and  others  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  1835  war.   Tyali  died  on  May  1st.   There 
was  present  a  large  concourse  of  important  Kaffirs,  including 
Maqomo   and    Sandilli.      Messengers   were   sent   for    Sutu, 
who   lived    about   twenty   miles   distant — not   far   from   the 
present   Burn's    Hill   mission   station.      Unsuspectingly  she 
went  and  then  found  herself  arrested  on  a  charge  of  witch- 
craft.   The  usual  trial  or  witch  doctors'  dance  which  had  to 
be  performed  and  which  as  a  matter  of  course  would  lead 
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to  conviction  and  torture  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  cJtAP' 
having  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  chiefs  Botman  and  Eno. 
This  saved  Sutu's  life.  For  in  the  meantime  there  also 
arrived,  among  others,  Mr.  Stretch  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chalmers.  Mr.  Stretch  assured  the  witch  doctor  that 
in  the  event  of  Sutu's  death,  he  would  have  him  tried  for 
murder.  This  he  could  do  as  the  witch  doctor  lived  at  the 
Kat  River  Settlement  and  was,  therefore,  a  British  subject. 
Further  he  frightened  Botha  by  convincing  him  that  he 
also  would  share  in  the  trouble.  Mrs.  Chalmers,  good  and 
noble  woman  as  she  always  was,  also  fought  Sutu's  battle 
and  struck  fear  into  the  minds  of  those  who  were  intent  on 
the  old  woman's  death,  while  her  husband  read  Maqomo 
a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  witch  doctors  as  impostors  and 
liars.  The  result  of  all  this  was  the  complete  upset  of  the 
whole  business  and  the  abandonment  altogether  of  the 
umhlahlo.  Botha  and  his  servant  slunk  back  to  the  Kat 
river  while  Sutu  under  proper  escort  returned  to  her  place  ; 
but  feeling  unsafe  there  she  took,  and  was  granted,  refuge 
in  the  house  of  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Laing,  at  Burn's 
Hill,  until  all  danger  was  past.  It  might  be  thought  strange 
that  a  purely  domestic  event  such  as  this  amongst  the  Kaffirs 
should  have  caused  consternation  in  the  Colony  and  set  in 
motion  all  the  available  soldiery.  It  did,  however.  Mr. 
Stretch,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  what  was  contemplated 
wrote  to  Colonel  Hare  telling  him  that  he  was  apprehensive 
of  the  great  disorder  which  would  follow  on  the  death  of 
Sutu,  and  that  this  would  result  in  the  plunder  of  the  Colony. 
On  receipt  of  this,  Colonel  Hare  sent  large  reinforcements  to 
both  Fort  Beaufort  and  Fort  Peddie  to  strengthen  the  forces 
already  at  those  places.  He  himself  followed  shortly  after. 
Many  farmers,  in  alarm,  rode  hastily  into  Grahamstown  to 
learn  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  were  advised  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  defence  of  their  families  and  property.  Further, 
messengers  were  sent  to  the  Civil  Commissioners  instructing 
them  to  warn  the  people  in  their  respective  districts  to  be  on 
their  guard.  Colonel  Hare  stated  that  he  was  quite  aware 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Kaffirs,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  young  men,  were  ripe  for  war  and  eager  for  the 
plunder    with    which    to    provide    themselves    with    wives. 
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CHA.P.  As,  however,  Sutu  was  not  killed  and  the  presence  of  the 
military  again  exercised  a  restraining  influence,  the  alarm 
for  a  time  subsided,  though  the  usual  depredations  continued 
with  their  unfailing  certainty.  Everything  else  having  been 
tried  to  relieve  the  colonial  farmer  from  the  disastrous 
visitations  from  Kaffirland,  Colonel  Hare  now  conceived 
the  idea  of  removing  the  Gaikas  entirely  from  the  ceded 
territory,1  which,  according  to  the  treaties,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy  on  tenor  of  good  behaviour,  but  from  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  bad  behaviour,  it  was  now  just  and 
expedient  to  expel  them.  Sir  George  Napier,  looked  upon 
this  proposal  with  grave  concern  and  feared  the  consequences 
of  any  such  attempt.  He  called  Colonel  Hare's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  more  than  a  hundred  men  in  the 
garrison  in  Cape  Town,  so  that  should  a  war  be  waged  on 
the  Colony  by  the  Kaffirs  in  consequence  of  any  aggressive 
movement,  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  send  a  single 
soldier.  "  Under  these  circumstances,"  he  said,  "  I  need 
not  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  great  caution,  as  the 
first  hostile  shot  fired  by  British  troops  will  occasion  a  general 
rush  of  the  native  tribes  into  the  Colony,  in  spite  of  all  the 
chiefs'  influence."  In  view  of  this  caution,  therefore,  no 
such  drastic  step  was  taken.  But  one  wonders  whether, 
considering  the  effect  the  presence  of  the  troops — certainly 
without  firing  a  shot — had  already  had,  such  an  attempt 
might  not  have  been  successful. 

In  August,  Colonel  Hare  again  met  the  chiefs  at  Fort 
Beaufort.  The  good  man's  patience  was  becoming  exhausted. 
Holding  in  his  hand  an  account  of  2,180  cattle  and  240  horses 
which  had  been  stolen  from  the  Colony  since  his  last  visit 
in  April,  he  spoke  his  mind  very  emphatically.  He  up- 
braided them  for  their  baseness  and  unfaithfulness  in 
suffering  their  people  to  plunder  the  Colony  in  the  way  they 
had  been  doing  and  which  had  now  been  carried  to  such  a 
length  and  conducted  with  such  audacity  that  even  those 
who  were  disposed  to  befriend  them  were  compelled  to 
give  them  up  as  hopeless.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  that 
the  chiefs  acknowledged  the  thieving  propensities  of  their 
followers  and  promised  that  all  these  animals  should  be 
1  That  is,  the  country  between  the  Fish  and  Keiskamma  rivers. 
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restored  before  the  ensuing  September  1st,  a  promise  it  CHAP, 
need  hardly  be  said  they  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling,  or  if 
they  had,  they  did  not  do  so.  "  I  doubt  much,"  said  the 
Governor  in  giving  his  opinion  upon  this  meeting,  "  whether 
any  substantial  benefit  will  result  from  the  address  made  to 
them  by  Your  Honour.  I  do  not  see  that  much  alteration 
can  be  made  in  these  treaties.  ...  It  is  useless  that  we  seek 
to  improve  treaties,  based  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  good 
faith,  with  people,  who  failing  in  the  most  essential  element 
of  them,  render  the  details  nearly  useless  and  impotent." 
The  chiefs  had  said  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  control 
their  people.  "  It  is  to  be  lamented,"  said  the  Governor, 
'  that  we  should  require  them  by  treaty  to  perform  what  is 
beyond  their  power." 

Sir  George  Napier  was  right  in  his  prognostication,  no 
substantial  benefit  did  arise  from  Colonel  Hare's  address. 
At  the  appointed  time,  30  out  of  the  2,080  cattle  were  sent  in, 
but  those  were  part  of  33  which  had  just  been  stolen  from  a 
farmer  in  the  Winterberg,  and  there  that  matter  ended. 
Sandilli,  perhaps  thinking  it  incumbent  upon  himself  as  the 
new  head  of  the  Gaika  clan  to  protect  his  followers  from  this 
large  demand,  now  commenced  the  career  of  duplicity  which 
characterised  him  through  life.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
do  what  had  been  promised,  he  sent  messengers  to  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  other  tribes  suggesting  a  combination  of  force 
against  the  Colony.  Fortunately  this  met  with  little  success. 
The  older  warriors  treated  his  overtures  with  contempt. 
Umhala,  though  no  pattern  of  peace  and  honesty,  repelled 
with  scorn  and  indignation  this  presumption  on  the  part  of 
a  "  newly  circumcised  boy  "  and  told  Sandilli  to  wait  until 
the  old  men  thought  proper  to  move  in  any  such  matter. 

There  was  another  chief,  a  petty  chief,  who  came  into 
prominence  at  this  time  and  one  who  found  in  the  fickle- 
minded  Sandilli  an  able  coadjutor  in  his  villainies.  Tola, 
the  son  of  Funah,  was  the  chief  of  the  Imidange  clan  which 
occupied  Funah's  Kloof,  an  exceedingly  intricate  and 
densely  bushy  part  situated  about  half-way  between  Fort 
Willshire  and  Block  Drift.  Tola  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  expert  horse  thief  in  Kafhrland  and  was  during 
these  years  a  complex  problem  for  the  authorities.     It  was 
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c^^p-  as  difficult  as  dangerous  to  attempt  to  follow  the  spoor  into 
his  domains.  There,  animals  remained  hidden  until  it  was 
safe  to  drive  them  towards  the  Kei  or  other  distant  parts  of 
Kaffirland.  The  friendship  with  Tola  did  not  improve 
Sandilli,  who,  as  already  indicated,  was  disposed  to  engineer 
an  invasion  of  the  Colony.  The  missionary,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dugmore,  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing  what  was 
going  on,  reported  the  unmistakable  hostility  of  Sandilli. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  there  was  a  dangerous  excitement 
in  Kaffirland  due  to  a  belief  in  rumours  of  the  defeat  of  the 
British  troops  on  the  Northern  border,  that  is,  the  troops 
who  had  gone  to  assist  the  Griquas.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  the  Resident  Agent  at  Peddie,  a 
man  who  spoke  and  understood  the  Kaffir  language  as  well 
as  the  Kaffirs  themselves,  reported  that  the  effect  of  this 
credulity  was  apparent  in  the  demeanour  and  conversation 
of  the  Kaffirs.  "  They  speak,"  he  said,  "  in  ecstasies  of  the 
success  of  the  Boers  and  the  destruction  of  the  British. 
This  language  is  coupled  with  the  more  practical  demon- 
stration of  making  shoes,  a  sign  (when  adopted  to  any 
extent)  that  a  project  is  in  contemplation  which  will  necessi- 
tate a  great  deal  of  walking."  The  friendly  chief,  Kama, 
in  consequence  of  the  alarm,  asked  the  advice  and  protection 
of  the  Government,  as  he  felt  that  he  would  be  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  an  outbreak.  Pato  also  asked  that  his  cattle 
might  be  temporarily  protected  in  the  Colony. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Stretch,  whose  understanding  of 
all  Kaffir  matters  was  through  an  interpreter,  did  not  share 
the  views  of  Mr.  Shepstone.  He  regarded  Sandilli  as  rather 
a  fine  and  noble  fellow  and  professed  to  believe  that  the 
current  rumours  were  deliberately  circulated  by  interested 
British  colonists. 

In  the  meantime  the  days  were  more  than  suffi- 
ciently evil.  The  constant  pillage  of  the  Colony  and  the 
inability  of  the  Government  to  afford  any  protection  were 
driving  the  frontier  farmers  to  desperation  and  increasing 
the  desire,  or  at  all  events  the  talk,  of  moving  out  of  the 
Colony  and  joining  the  Dutch  in  the  north,  where  their 
hands  would  not  be  tied  by  the  Stockenstrom  treaties. 

On    May    26th,    1843,    Colonel    Hare,    having    received 
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reports  that  the  depredations  of  the  previous  week  had  been  cJfAP 
unusually  numerous,  determined  to  make  another  display 
of  military  force  in  Kaffirland.  The  dense  kloof  of  Tola 
was  to  be  the  objective.  Sandilli  had  already  told  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  that  he  was  unable  to  punish  Tola,  but  that  he  was 
willing  and  ready  to  co-operate  with  a  military  force  if  it 
were  sent.1  Accordingly  a  large  plan  of  campaign  was 
devised.  Six  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Somerset,  were  to  attack  on  one  side,  while  the 
Gaikas  were  to  prevent  any  escape  on  the  north  and  east, 
and  the  Fingoes  under  Mr.  Shepstone  from  Fort  Peddie, 
were  to  operate  on  the  south.  On  June  7th,  the  soldiers 
marched  from  Grahamstown  and  in  due  course  assembled  in 
Fort  Beaufort.  Continuing  the  march  to  Funah's  Kloof  they 
entered  and  made  their  way  down  its  intricate  and  bushy  paths 
and  were  then  prepared  to  bring  Tola  to  book,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly would  have  done  had  he  been  there,  but  he  was  not. 
The  behaviour  of  Sandilli  and  his  Gaikas  was  very  suspicious. 
The  chief  himself  showed  considerable  irritation  at  the 
presence  of  so  many  soldiers  and  was  insolent  to  Mr.  Shep- 
stone. He  questioned  the  right  of  the  military  to  act  in  his 
country.  In  this  he  was  correct,  though  most  probably  he 
did  not  know  it,  for  this  invasion  of  the  country  of  a  native 
foreign  nation  was  a  contravention  of  the  treaty  as  well  as 
of  Act  6  and  7  of  Will.  IV,  Cap.  57.  It  was  now  very  clear 
that  he  was  playing  a  double  game.  For  not  only  had  Tola 
been  warned  of  what  was  pending  but  the  Gaikas  had  assisted 
in  getting  out  the  cattle  into  a  place  of  safety.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  Fingoes,  who  had  no  qualms  in  attacking  Tola  or  the 
Gaikas,  followed  up  the  cattle  and  succeeded  in  recovering 
about  five  hundred.  These  were  taken  on  to  Fort  Brown 
and  distributed  among  those  who  had  lost.    Almost  as  soon 

1  Sandilli  evidently  intended,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  regard 
this  campaign  as  a  picnic,  for  shortly  afterwards  the  trader,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoole 
of  Block  Drift,  sent  in  an  account  to  the  Government  for  the  sum  of  ^41 
15s.  7d.  for  provisions  supplied  to  Sandilli  on  this  occasion.  They  con- 
sisted of  2,315  lbs.  of  beef  and  1,105  lbs.  °f  bread.  On  receipt  of  the 
account  the  Government  refused  to  pay  it,  as  it  was  not  clear  on  whose 
authority  these  issues  had  been  made.  It  was  customary,  however,  to 
ration  a  chief  and  his  followers  on  passing  one  of  the  posts  as  well  as  during 
the  visits  to  meet  the  Lieut-Governor  at  Fort  Beaufort.  The  cost  of  all 
this  was  very  considerable.  Except  in  the  case  of  Kaffir  police  on  duty 
these  supplies  of  rations  after  this  had  to  be  stopped. 
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CHAP.  as  the  military  were  out  of  Kaffirland,  Tola  was  back  in  his 
old  haunt,  and  the  suspicion  was  that  all  the  time  he  had 
not  been  very  far  from  it.  He  and  his  people  were  by  no 
means  chastened  by  this  visitation.  Very  shortly  afterwards, 
ten  head  of  cattle  were  stolen  from  one  Van  Rooyen,  who 
lived  near  Fort  Brown.  They  were  traced  to  Funah's  Kloof 
by  a  small  party  of  farmers,  where  the  identical  animals 
were  seen.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Kaffirs,  "  those  are  the  beasts, 
take  them  if  you  like,  but  if  you  do,  not  one  of  you  will  reach 
the  boundary  alive."  The  farmers  acted  upon  this  hint  and 
returned  empty-handed. 

Following  shortly  on  this,  two  murders  were  committed 
near  Bathurst  which  thrilled  the  country  with  horror  and 
stirred  up  all  to  send  petitions  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
for  protection.  Benjamin  Palmer  and  William  Brown,  two 
of  the  1820  settlers  living  at  Bathurst,  left  their  homes  one 
afternoon  to  seek  some  cattle  which  had  been  stolen.  As 
they  did  not  return  that  night  and  anxiety  was  felt  for  their 
safety,  a  party  of  five  men  set  out  the  next  day  to  look  for 
them,  but  at  nightfall  they  returned  unsuccessful.  The 
following  day  a  still  larger  party  went  out  and  searched  in 
the  dense  and  tangled  bush  along  the  Kowie  river.  In  a  deep 
wooded  glen — a  locality  eminently  in  keeping  with  a  scene 
of  savage  violence — the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  men,  shot, 
assegaied  and  mutilated,  were  found.  Brown  was  quite 
naked.  His  assailant  must  have  shot  him  at  very  close 
quarters  as  the  gunshot  wounds  were  black  and  burnt. 
And  his  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Palmer  must  have 
been  killed  at  some  little  distance  as  there  was  a  trail  of  blood 
leading  to  the  spot  where  the  bodies  lay  and  indications  that 
a  struggle  had  taken  place.  It  was  also  evident  from  this 
that  more  than  one  murderer  was  implicated.  But  those  were 
not  the  only  murders  which  were  committed  about  this  time. 
A  young  man,  named  Harden,  had  in  like  manner  disap- 
peared and  his  mutilated  body  afterwards  been  found.  And 
an  old  shoemaker,  named  Glyn,  in  search  of  work,  was  passing 
along  a  road  near  the  Kagaberg — the  present  town  of 
Bedford — when,  so  it  was  said,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  Kaffirs  with  some  stolen  horses  and  that  he  was  murdered 
to  prevent  him  giving  any  information.     In  any  case,  the 
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body  when  discovered  showed  that  death  had  been  caused  C^AP* 
by  assegais. 

The  reports  of  the  murders  of  Palmer  and  Brown  led 
to  public  meetings  being  held  by  the  horrified  inhabitants 
of  Bathurst,  Grahamstown,  Fort  Beaufort  and  Port  Elizabeth. 
The  meeting  at  Bathurst  was  very  pathetic,  attended  as  it 
was  by  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  men.  The  first  resolution, 
was  moved  by  the  father  of  Palmer.  It  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  Mouncey,  an  old  man,  who  having  come  out  with  the 
settlers  in  1820,  had  by  perseverance  and  hard  work,  estab- 
lished himself  in  comfort  and  then  in  almost  a  moment  had 
had  all  his  cattle  driven  off  and  his  house  and  property 
burnt. 

It  was  resolved  "  that  this  meeting  views  with  the  most 
serious  apprehension  and  alarm  the  present  state  of  the 
frontier,  that  acts  of  violence  have  been  on  the  increase 
ever  since  1836 — neither  life  nor  property  being  secure — 
that  these  grievances  arise  mainly  from  the  Stockenstrom 
treaties  and  that  peace  cannot  be  restored  except  by  a  return 
to  the  principles  of  the  Durban  system."  The  third  resolution 
was  that  a  petition  describing  the  state  of  the  country  be  sent 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  To  this  end  a  very  long  account 
giving  the  whole  history  of  the  settlement  was  eventually 
drafted. 

At  Port  Elizabeth,  on  August  29th,  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  attended  a  public  meeting  and 
with  grim  determination  to  have  expressed  their  views  on 
the  situation.  Ten  resolutions  were  passed,  of  which  only 
the  following  need  be  mentioned  :  (1)  "  That  your 
petitioners  "  (this  was  to  the  Queen)  "  crave  permission 
with  the  most  unfeigned  sorrow  to  bring  to  Your  Majesty's 
notice  the  continued  and  increasing  outrages  and  depreda- 
tions .  .  .  committed  by  our  restless  neighbours,  the  Kaffirs." 
(2)  "  That  the  greatest  sensation  and  alarm  have  recently 
been  excited  by  the  occurrence  of  three  atrocious  murders 
and  two  attempts  on  the  lives  of  British  settlers  within  the 
short  space  of  three  weeks."  (5)  "  That  your  petitioners 
attribute  the  daily  increasing  audacity  of  the  Kaffirs  to  the 
fatally  mistaken  policy  of  1836."  (8)  Had  reference  to  a 
return  to  the   Durban  system  as  a  cure  for  all  their  ills. 
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c(?^p-  (10)  Prayed  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  cause  the  system  then  in  vogue  to  be  revised,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  distressing  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  meetings  in  Fort  Beaufort  and  Grahamstown 
similar  resolutions,  introduced  by  speeches  of  great  length 
which  were  loudly  applauded,  were  passed.  But  at  the 
former  place  the  farmers  met  and  drew  up  the  following 
remonstrance  to  the  Government  :  "  We,  the  assembled 
farmers,  residing  close  upon  the  Kaffir  frontier,  who  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  have  been  submitting  to  plunder  and 
spoliation  with  a  patience  unexampled,  as  the  records  of 
those  years  fully  prove,  in  a  vain  hope  that  the  folly  of  the 
existing  Government  treaties  and  regulations  with  the 
frontier  Kaffirs  would  eventually  be  annulled  and  a  better 
order  of  things  adopted,  find  now  that  we  have  been,  and 
are  still,  hoping  against  hope,  as  this  winter  began  with 
an  increased  and  more  systematic  system  of  plunder  than 
any  of  the  former,  and  the  feelings  of  insecurity,  both  of 
life  and  property,  which  has  hitherto  been  appalling,  they 
find  they  can  no  longer  submit  to  or  support.  They  have, 
therefore,  come  to  the  determination  of  most  pointedly 
putting  the  question  to  the  authorities  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  protect  the  frontier  farmers  or  no,  and  if 
not,  whether  they  may  not  join  together  and  form  some 
system  of  protecting  themselves." 

But  all  these  public  meetings  and  petitions,  as  well  as 
others  yet  to  be  detailed  were  without  the  least  effect.  Whether 
the  documents  ever  reached  their  destination,  or  if  they 
did,  whether  they  were  accompanied  by  covering  letters 
from  the  Colonial  Government,  describing  them  as  exagger- 
ations, were  matters  concerning  which  the  petitioners 
had   their  doubts.1      But   it  was   clear  that  the   influential 

1  An  answer  from  Lord  Stanley  to  these  petitions  was  received  by 
the  Governor  in  May,  1844.  It  stated  that  they  had  been  laid  before 
the  Queen,  who  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  redressing 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complained.  Her  Majesty  trusted  that 
towards  the  security  of  person  and  property  no  steps  which  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Governor  to  adopt,  would  be  omitted.  But,  added  Lord 
Stanley,  he  trusted  that  on  a  careful  and  dispassionate  inquiry  it  would 
be  found  that  the  extent  of  the  danger  was  less  than  might  be  inferred 
from  the  statements  of  the  petitioners.  A  return  to  the  Durban  System 
he  considered,  could  not  be  brought  about  except  on  the  expense  of  a 
costly  and  sanguinary  warfare.  "  For  these  reasons  it  has  not  been  in 
my  power  to  advise  the  Queen  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  petitioners." 
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newspaper — the    Commercial   Advertiser — in    Cape    Town  Cy^P- 
considered  that  too  much  fuss  was  being  made  about  a  few 
murders.    It  was  argued  that  murders  were  not  uncommon, 
they  had  occurred  in  all  countries — even  in  civilised  England 
— and  in   all   ages. 

The   Governor  himself  mistrusted  the   accounts  of  the 
troubles  in  the  East,  which  appeared  in  the  Frontier  papers, 
so  thus  wrote  to  the  Lieut. -Governor  :    "  Having  observed 
in  the  Frontier  newspapers  for  the  last  few  weeks  reports 
to  the  effect  that  the  depredations  of  the  Kaffirs  continue 
unabated,  that  Eno  and  his  sons  have  refused  to  occupy  the 
country  from  which  Tola  was  expelled,  that  Sandilli  has 
been  pleased  to  pardon  Tola  and  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
former  possessions,  notwithstanding  the  express  engagement 
of  the  assembled  chiefs  to  your  Honour  on  this  point,  and 
that  the  country  generally  is  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  in 
consequence  of  the  murders  of  two  settlers  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bathurst  have  requested  your  Honour's  permission 
to    call   a   public   meeting   for   the   purpose   of  taking   into 
consideration  the  alarming  state  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  to  propose  such  measures  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
discover  and  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of  the  said  murders 
and  also  for  the  better  security  of  life  and  property  from 
Kaffir  depredations,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  will 
inform  me  to  what  extent  any,  or  all,  of  the  above  rumours 
are  correct.    I  am  aware  that  on  the  Frontier  no  opportunity 
is  lost  of  spreading  unfounded  reports  and  creating  needless 
agitation,  but  as  certain  alleged  facts  are  mentioned  in  sup- 
port   of  these,    which    are    capable    of   being   disproved,    if 
untrue,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  Honour's  attention 
to  the  subject." 

In  answer  to  the  above,  Colonel  Hare  acknowledged  that 
the  questions  in  connection  with  Tola  and  Sandilli  were  to 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  charge  of  deceit  and 
duplicity  against  the  latter  were  well  founded  and  that  he 
was  not  to  be  trusted.  And  "  taking  into  consideration  the 
position  of  the  colonists  on  the  immediate  border  and  the 
general  dread  of  the  Kaffirs  ...  a  great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  loud  expressions  of  public  fear  and  irritation, 
which  the  Government  must  be  prepared  to  endure,  taking, 
VOL.   IV.  24  2B 
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CHAP,  however,  every  means  in  their  power  to  remedy  the  evil. 
It  appears  to  be  indisputable  that  the  robbers  are  becoming 
every  day  more  daring  and  that  force  is  now  substituted  for 
cunning." 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  1843,  the  Lieut. -Governor 
had  another  meeting  with  the  chiefs  ;  this  time  at  Block 
Drift  (Alice).  It  was  a  big  meeting.  There  were  present 
Maqomo  and  his  son  Kona,  Eno  and  his  son  Stock,  Xoxo, 
the  famous  Jan  Tzatzoe,  Anta,  Vandana,  Vena,  Kota  and 
more  important  than  all,  Tola.  The  chiefs  were  very  angry, 
or  pretended  to  be,  at  Tola's  conduct,  while  Tola  himself, 
most  probably  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  was  very 
apologetic  and  contrite.1  After  the  usual  upbraidings  for 
faithlessness  which  all  had  heard  so  often,  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  gained  a  most  important  point,  namely,  their 
agreement  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  in  Tola's 
territory.  Very  shortly  after  this  meeting,  therefore,  a  com- 
mencement of  POST  VICTORIA  was  made  on  a  small  stream 
— or  perhaps  more  correctly  a  gully  which  sometimes  con- 
tained water — called  the  Sheshegu.2  Judging  from  the 
remains  which  are  to  be  seen  to-day,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  large  square  enclosure  with  walls  constructed  of  earth 
and  sods.  The  offices  and  accommodation  for  the  men 
must  have  been  very  primitive.  It  was  not  long  in  existence 
for  reasons  which  will  appear.  Besides  Post  Victoria,  the 
military  authorities  erected  on  the  tops  of  some  prominent 
hills  a  number  of  massive  stone  signal  towers.  The  object 
of  these  was,  by  means  of  fires  lighted  upon  them,  to  inform 
either  the  next  tower  or  the  soldiers  stationed  at  one  of  the 
drifts  over  the  rivers  that  cattle  had  been  stolen  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Kaffirland.  Each  tower  contained  two  rooms, 
one  above  the  other,  accommodation  for  a  sergeant  and  five 
men.      There  were  such  towers  at  Governor's   Kop,   about 

•On  October  12th,  1843,  that  is  about  a  week  after  this  meeting 
the  following  message  was  sent  to  the  chief  Botman,  who  was  hand  in 
glove  with  Tola.  "  I  am  directed  by  the  Lieut-Governor  to  claim  from 
your  tribe  one  hundred  and  fourteen  head  of  cattle  traced  across  the 
boundary  during  the  last  four  months  into  the  country  occupied  by  Tola. 
Also  the  sum  of  £60  or  compensation  in  cattle  for  the  four  horses  with 
which  the  murderers  of  Glyn  escaped  through  your  territory."  The 
murderers  of  Glyn  were  demanded,  but  of  course,  nothing  was  done. 

8  It  was  situated  on  the  present  road  leading  from  Breakfast  Vlei 
to  Alice — about  15  miles  from  the  former, 
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nine  miles  from  Grahamstown,  at  Fraser's  Camp,  about  Cy^p 
sixteen  miles  nearer  to  the  Fish  river,  at  Botha's  Post  near 
the  Kat  river,  at  Grass  Kop  near  Fort  Brown  and  at  Dan's 
Hoogte,  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  road  to  Fort  Beaufort. 
But  they  proved  to  be  useless.  Nearly  every  time  any  one 
of  them  was  used,  usually  in  the  very  early  morning,  there 
was  a  mist  which  prevented  the  fire  being  seen  at  any 
distance.  And  being  in  such  isolated  positions  it  was  difficult 
and  expensive  to  get  provisions,  especially  water,  to  the  men. 
According  to  an  advertisement  at  the  time,  tenders  were 
called  for  for  the  transport  of  sixty  gallons  of  water  to  each 
tower  on  alternate  days.  This  was  no  small  labour  consider- 
ing the  distance  apart  they  were  and  the  climb  there  was  to 
some  of  them,  especially  that  at  Dan's  Hoogte.  The  whole 
scheme  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  The  towers  were  aban- 
doned. Some  of  them  are  still  standing,  though  in  a  ruinous 
condition. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  the 
Christian  chief,  Kama  of  the  Amagqunukwebi,  thought  it 
expedient  during  this  year,  1843,  to  abandon  KafHrland 
altogether.  Foreseeing  the  trouble  which  was  brewing,  he 
with  two  hundred  families  and  great  droves  of  cattle  left 
the  territory  between  the  Beka  and  the  Keiskamma  rivers, 
where  he  had  been  living  and,  having  remained  a  short  time 
in  the  country  of  Maqomo,  whose  sister  he  had  married, 
migrated  to  the  north.  By  permission  of  the  Basuto  chief, 
Moshesh,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  a  place  which  was 
named  Kamastone  (from  Kama  and  Shepstone).  There 
he  remained  until  after  the  war  of  1850,  when  he  returned 
to  KafHrland  and  settled  at  Middle  Drift,  where  this  tribe 
still  lives.  Kama's  brother  Pato,  the  supposed  faithful  ally 
of  the  Government,  was  behaving  in  a  manner  which  created 
suspicion  as  to  his  loyalty,  a  suspicion  which  afterwards  was 
discovered  to  be  well  founded.  As  the  restoration  of  the  stolen 
cattle  which  had  been  demanded  and  promised  at  the  big 
meeting  in  October,  had  not  been  made,  the  matter  was 
brought  up  again  at  the  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Fort 
Beaufort  on  the  16th  and  17th  January,  1844.  Maqomo 
and  Botman  who  were  the  guilty  parties  and  who  had  been 
threatened  that  in  the  event  of  their  not  complying  with  the 
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CHAP,  demand  they  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  military  force, 
were  absent  from  the  meeting.  Colonel  Hare,  therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  Governor's  fear  of  precipitating  war,  called  out 
a  company  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  and  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  threat.  This  was  sufficient ;  the  cattle  were 
soon  forthcoming.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  these 
military  displays,  not  a  shot  was  ever  fired  on  either  side. 
As  Sir  George  Napier  afterwards  told  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  the  whole  of  his  Governorship  not  a  single  shot  was 
exchanged  between  the  military  and  the  Kaffirs. 

That  cautious,  and  in  this  respect,  bloodless  Governor- 
ship was  now  about  to  come  to  an  end.  After  six  strenuous 
years  in  perhaps  the  most  difficult  period  in  Eastern  Province 
history,  Sir  George  Napier  laid  down  the  reins  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  March,  1844.  He  came  imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  all  vices  were  to  be  found  in  the  colonists  and  all  virtues 
in  the  Kaffirs,  and  that  the  Stockenstrom  treaties  were  worthy 
of  all  the  support  he  could  give  them.  He  left  a  changed 
man.  His  contact  with  actualities  and  his  South  African 
experience  forced  from  him  the  statement  that  those  famous 
treaties  shocked  our  sense  of  natural  justice  and  were  un- 
supported by  any  considerations  of  sound  policy.  And  that 
the  Kaffirs  "  are  very  much  more  of  savages  than  of  bar- 
barians ...  as  to  civilizing  them,  my  opinion  is  that  they 
never  will  be  much  better  than  they  are."  x  He  left  the 
Colony  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  as  it  was  manifest  that 
in  all  his  difficulties,  he  had  striven  to  do  the  right  thing 
regardless  of  popularity.  What  a  blessing  to  this  country 
it  might  have  been  had  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  been  privileged  to  have  received  Sir  George 
Napier's  education  and  experience. 

1  Report,  Select  Committee  1851,  page  198. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

INCREASING    KAFFIR   TROUBLE   IN   THE   EAST 

The  new  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  was  Lieutenant-General  c^l^TP- 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  K.C.B.,  an  elderly  man  who  had 
already  seen  over  fifty  years  of  distinguished  service,  having 
fought  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  and  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Waterloo.  He  had  commanded  the  forces  at 
Madras  and — in  a  more  civil  capacity — had  been  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  Now,  like  every  other  Governor  in 
this  country,  he  came  to  South  Africa  as  a  new  experimenter 
in  the  difficulties  which  had  baffled  his  predecessors  and 
after  a  year  or  so  left,  for  his  successor,  matters  in  a  worse 
state  than  he  found  them. 

To  investigate  the  state  of  affairs  and  to  modify,  if  neces- 
sary, the  existing  treaties  were  the  objects  of  his  taking  office, 
so  he  tells  us.  He  arrived  in  Table  Bay  on  March  14th, 
1844,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  his  two 
sons,  the  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland  and  Captain  C.  Lennox 
Maitland.  On  the  same  day,  with  the  usual  ceremony  and 
the  firing  of  guns,  he  took  the  oath  of  office. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  augured  well  for  his  future  ad- 
ministration, though  unfortunately  it  was  of  little  concern  to 
the  Eastern  Province  at  this  time.  Before  his  arrival  there  was 
no  definite  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council 
in  Cape  Town.  The  Governor  convened  a  meeting  whenever 
he  thought  fit,  giving  a  week's  notice  in  the  Government 
Gazette.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  introduced  the  rule  that 
that  august  body  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
meet  in  session  every  April,  twenty-one  days'  notice  having 
been  given,  and  be  declared  closed  by  the  Governor  when 
the  state  of  public  business  appeared  to  him  to  admit  of 
it.  This  did  not  preclude  him  from  calling  a  meeting 
in  case  of  urgency.  To  complete  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Eastern  Province  inhabitants  it  was  necessary  that  one  of 
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C**^p-  their  number  should  have  been  one  of  the  five  unofficial 
members.     This  however  was  for  the  future. 

Most  probably  Sir  Peregrine  had  not  been  long  established 
in  his  Government  in  Cape  Town  before  he  realized  the  tur- 
moil on  the  far  Eastern  border  and  the  difficult  task  in  connec- 
tion therewith  which  was  in  store  for  himself.  The  subject 
was  thrust  upon  his  notice  by  the  ever  continuous  depreda- 
tions which,  so  far,  were  not  lessened  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  arrival  in  the  Colony.  Probably  also,  as  after  events  were 
soon  to  indicate,  he  had  not  the  same  regard  for  the  Stocken- 
strom  treaties  as  his  predecessor  had  had  in  the  first  instance. 
It  was  his  intention,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  State  permitted, 
to  visit  the  East  and  to  discover  what  better  native  policy 
than  that  then  existing  could  be  introduced.  It  was,  however, 
to  be  a  difficult  matter  while  the  Home  Government  declined 
to  do  otherwise  than  make  treaties  with  barbarians  as 
independent  and  civilised  nations. 

In  the  meantime  Tola  was  still  enterprising  and  active, 
while  Sandilli  looked  on  with  no  disapproving  eye.  Horses 
— and  guns — more  than  cattle  were  now  the  objects  of 
Kaffir  quest  and  daring,  indications,  so  the  colonists  saw  in 
alarm,  that  something  more  extensive  than  isolated  depre- 
dations1 was  in  contemplation.  Colonel  Hare  while  contin- 
ually endeavouring  to  allay  panic  and  give  assurances  that 
all  was  peace,  was  ever  ready  with  his  troops  to  move  at 
short  notice.  In  this  state  of  strain  another  murder  was 
committed  which  drove  off  all  the  troops  to  Kaffirland  and 
the  colonists  to  public  meetings  and  more  petitions. 

On  July  ist,  1844,  a  farmer,  J.  H.  de  Lange,  lost  a  horse. 
Searching  for  it,  he  came  across  its  spoor  as  well  as  that  of 
a  Kaffir  who  evidently  was  driving  it.  It  is  extraordinary 
what  a  lot  of  information  the  experienced  frontiersman 
could  extract  from  indistinct  footsteps  and  even  more  so 
that  they  could  with  certainty  follow  them   for   fifty  miles 

1  Though  perhaps  more  than  enough  has  already  been  said  to  show 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  frontier  farmers,  the  following  case  may  be  of 
interest.  A  farmer,  van  Heerden,  living  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Tarka  post,  and  therefore  painfully  near  Kaffirland,  lost  in  January  1843, 
five  calves,  in  February  five  horses,  in  March  two  horses,  forty  merino 
ewes  and  a  ram  worth  ^10.  In  April  ten  head  of  cattle,  in  June  nine  head 
of  cattle,  November  two  oxen  ;  in  1844,  February  24th,  five  horses, 
February  27th,  five  horses. 
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and   more.      De   Lange,  in  this  manner,  having  gone  some  CHAP. 

.  VIII 

miles,  came  across  other  spoor  which  told  him  that  not  far 

ahead  there  was  a  large  number  of  cattle,  presumably 
stolen,  being  driven  by  a  party  of  Kaffirs.  Hurriedly  he 
returned  and  collected  together  a  party  of  other  farmers  and 
followed  up  the  cattle.  The  spoor  was  traced  to  a  deep  and 
thickly-wooded  glen,  near  the  edge  of  the  Fish  river,  from 
which  the  bellowing  of  the  animals  could  be  heard.  A  Kaffir, 
who  evidently  had  been  on  the  watch,  was  seen  to  disappear 
down  the  bushy  kloof.  Firing  on  both  sides  commenced. 
De  Lange,  unadvisedly,  was  standing  as  a  target  on  one  of 
the  high  crags  which  formed  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
kloof,  when  a  bullet  hit  him  and  mortally  wounded  him. 
It  was  believed  that  there  were  seven  Kaffirs  in  the  party, 
one  of  whom  was  killed.  De  Lange  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards. His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the 
Dutch  farmers  of  the  district.  With  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
their  neighbour  and  with  anger  at  the  Government  which 
could  permit  the  then  existing  state  of  things  they  decided 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the 
Fish  river  and  Koonap  districts  at  the  farmhouse  of  one 
Gert  Els.  To  this  end  permission  was  sought  and  obtained. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  even  up  to  this  date,  public  meetings 
of  any  kind  were  not  allowed  to  be  held  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Governor  or  Lieut. -Governor. 

On  receipt  of  information  of  the  de  Lange  affair,  the 
Lieut. -Governor  moved  with  alacrity.  He  decided,  at  length, 
upon  the  military  occupation  of  the  ceded  territory,  con- 
travention of  the  treaty  though  it  was.  Every  available 
soldier  was  marched  forthwith  into  Kaffirland.  Colonel 
Somerset  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  took 
up  a  position  at  Umdala,  a  gently  undulating  region  about 
half-way  between  Fort  Beaufort  and  Block  Drift  (Alice). 
This  was  on  the  boundary  of  the  territories  occupied  by 
Maqomo  and  Botman.  Lieut. -Col.  Lindsay,  with  a  part  of 
the  1st  Battalion  of  the  91st  Regiment,  the  cavalry  of  the 
7th  Dragoon  Guards  and  a  company  of  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  was  stationed  in  another  part  of  Maqomo's  country  ; 
Lieut. -Col.  Johnstone  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry  from 
Fort   Peddie  encamped   at   Breakfast  Vlei,   Eno's  country. 
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CHAP.  And  fifty  infantry  and  fifty  cavalry  formed  a  post  at  Block 
Drift.  Col.  Hare  himself  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  Fort 
Beaufort.  Except  in  time  of  actual  war,  this  military  display, 
— the  troops  in  an  attitude  of  evident,  though  not  publicly 
declared  hostility — was  perhaps  the  most  extensive  there  had 
ever  been  in  Kaffirland.     It  had  its  due  effect. 

Colonel  Hare's  first  procedure  was  to  dispatch  Mr.  Stretch 
to  the  Gaika  chiefs  and,  in  the  name  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, summon  them  to  meet  him  at  Fort  Beaufort.    Maqomo 
and  Sandilli  appeared.     As  usual  they  were  apologetic  and 
ready  to  promise  anything  which  was  demanded  of  them.   The 
demand  was  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers  of  de  Lange 
and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  cattle  which  were  to  be  given  to 
the  widow.    Maqomo  laid  the  blame  of  all  this  trouble  on  the 
followers  of  Xoxo.     But  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
the  marauding  expedition  had  been  planned  by  one  of  his 
own  councillors  (amapakati).    Three  of  the  guilty  individuals 
however  were  undoubtedly  Eno's  people,  though  probably 
Eno  himself  knew  nothing  about  it.    In  fact  he  was  the  only 
chief  who  showed  any  honest  willingness  to  act  rightly  in 
the  matter.    On  August  13th,  he  and  his  son  Stock  signed  an 
agreement  to  do  their  utmost  to  apprehend  the  murderers 
who  were  said  to  be  among  his  people,  to  have  them  tried 
by  their  own  law  and  in  case  of  conviction  to  take  them  to 
Fort  Peddie  and  execute  them  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
garrison.      For  the  fulfilment  of  this  they  further  promised 
to  leave  two  hostages  with  the  troops  and  to  send  fifty  head 
of  cattle  to  the  widow  de   Lange.      To   add   to  this   deter- 
mination to  make  this  murder  a  warning  to  all  Kaffirland, 
the   Governor  further  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  guilty  ones.      It  must  have  been  with  a  suspicion  of 
there    being  something   wrong   and   underhand    when   that 
paragon  of  honesty,   Sandilli,  came  forward  with  a  victim 
and   claimed   the   reward.      Whatever  was  the   Governor's 
private  opinion,  he  applauded  Sandilli  for  his  very  proper 
conduct  and  sent  him  a  present  of  £50.     In  all,  four  Kaffirs 
were  sent  in  to  Grahamstown  to  be  tried  before  the  Circuit 
Court.    They  were  tried  and  found  Not  guilty .x 

1  On  October  3rd,  Sir  P.  Maitland  offered  a  reward  of  ^200  for  the 
arrest  of  the  real  murderers. 
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Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  approved  of  all  these  military  CHAP, 
movements,  but,  in  connection  with  the  fine  of  cattle,  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  discountenance  the  prevailing  Kaffir 
idea  that  a  number  of  cattle  could  form  a  compensation  for 
a  human  life,  that  every  transaction  should  be  avoided 
which  tended  to  make  life  a  matter  of  barter.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  promised  cattle  were  ever  forthcoming. 
In  any  case  the  troops  remained  in  Kaffirland  and  thus,  for 
the  second  time,  a  permanent  military  occupation  was 
commenced. 

The  public  meeting  at  the  farm  of  Gert  Els  was  held  on 
August  1 2th.  There  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  farmers 
present.  De  Lange,  the  father  of  the  murdered  man 
was  in  the  chair.  It  had  been  intended  that  it  should 
have  been  an  exclusively  Dutch  assembly,  but  as  the  British 
were  equal  sufferers  and  all  had  to  fight  against  the  common 
wrong,  the  voices  of  both  races  blended  in  their  cry  for 
protection  and  redress.  The  general  tenor  of  the  addresses 
was  the  wrongs  endured  by  the  border  farmers  in  consequence 
of  the  continued  inroads  of  the  Kaffirs  ;  the  necessity  of  active 
and  vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  daily  aggressions  and  a  memorial  to  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  praying  for  a  complete  change  in  the  existing 
system.  The  chief  speech  was  one  of  great  eloquence 
and  fervour  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Bowker,  the 
Government  agent  at  Fort  Peddle,  who  had  been  discharged 
by  Colonel  Hare  for  his  outspokenness  against  the  Stocken- 
strom  regime.  It  was  the  oration  afterwards  called  "  the 
famous  Springbok  speech,"  by  the  Attorney-General  when 
Mr.  Bowker's  statement  came  before  the  Legislative  Council. 
Mr.  Bowker  read  long  extracts  from  the  English  papers  and 
magazines  of  the  time  which  showed  the  ignorance  of 
South  African  matters  which  prevailed  in  England  and 
thus  the  misdirected  sympathy  which  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  the  frontier  was  suffering.  He  then  launched  forth 
a  violent  diatribe  against  the  missionaries  and  their  societies  ; 
he  felt  that  more  real  good  would  have  rewarded  their 
labours  had  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  heathen  in 
England  than  troubled  themselves  about  the  blacks  in  this 
country.   Sentimental  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  England  could 
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CHAP.  fume  and  fret  at  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  oppression 
and  tyranny  against  black  Quashee,  while  with  a  perfectly 
callous  heart  they  looked  upon  the  misery  and  wickedness 
which  surrounded  them.  Advocating  the  development  of  the 
country  by  settling  upon  it  those  who  would  make  better 
use  of  it  than  the  Kaffir,  he  made  the  statement  which  gave 
the  speech  its  name.  "  The  day  was  when  our  plains  were 
covered  with  tens  of  thousands  of  springboks  ;  they  are 
gone  now,  and  who  regrets  it  ?  Their  place  is  occupied  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  merino  sheep,  whose  fleeces  find  employ- 
ment to  tens  of  thousands  of  industrious  men  ;  are  they  not 
better  than  the  springbok  ?  "  In  the  same  manner  Mr 
Bowker  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  encourage  in- 
dustrial development  in  Kaffirland  rather  than  to  allow  it  to 
remain  a  den  of  thieves.  The  proposed  memorial  was  in  due 
course  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 

The  continued  reports  of  murder  and  robbery,  and  the 
appeals  for  protection  and  redress,  together  with  the  rumours 
of  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  Kaffirs,  must  soon  have 
indicated  to  the  new  Governor  that  his  office  was  to  be  no 
sinecure.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  learn  the  true  state  of  affairs 
for  himself,  he  decided  to  leave  for  the  East  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Apparently  without  giving  much  notice  or 
publicity  to  his  intentions,  he  arrived  somewhat  unexpectedly 
in  Algoa  Bay  on  September  ioth,  1844.  He  was  accom- 
panied by,  besides  the  usual  suite,  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, the  Hon.  J.  Montagu,  Lord  Mandeville  and  the 
assistant  surveyor-general.  After  three  days'  journey  over 
the  execrable  roads  which  then  connected  Port  Elizabeth 
with  Grahamstown,  the  party  arrived  at  the  latter  place. 
He  was  met  on  the  Howison's  Poort  road,  a  few  miles  from 
Grahamstown,  and  escorted  into  the  town  by  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  with  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  Colonel 
Somerset  with  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Sir  Harry  Darrel  with  a  troop  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards 
and  a  large  number  of  the  leading  inhabitants  on  horse- 
back. As  his  arrival  had  been  unexpected,  only  a  hurried 
and,  perhaps  fortunately  for  him,  short  address  could  be 
framed  for  his  acceptance.  It  was  very  graciously  received. 
His  reply  to  it  was  very  encouraging  and  raised  in  the  minds 
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of  all  the  hope  of  some  amelioration  in  the  anxiety  and  CJX^?' 
unhappiness  of  which  all  had  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly- 
complained.  He  acknowledged  himself  animated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  to  which  frontier 
inhabitants  must  be  liable,  and  to  afford  protection  against 
depredations  and  outrage.  As  will  be  seen  he  redeemed  his 
promise  in  a  measure  far  in  excess  of  what  was  expected. 
After  remaining  in  Grahamstown  four  days,  the  Governor 
with  his  suite  and  distinguished  companions  left  for  Fort 
Peddie.  A  journey  of  two  days  via  Committees  Drift  on  the 
Fish  river  and  Breakfast  Vlei  brought  them  to  that  isolated 
and  tiny  dorp — little  more  than  a  military  encampment. 
On  Thursday,  September  19th,  Sir  Peregrine  held  the  first 
of  his  great  meetings  with  the  Kaffir  tribes.  On  the  grassy 
sward  in  front  of  a  long  low  building,  the  military  hospital, 
there  was  to  be  seen  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  a  huge 
concourse  of  natives  attired  in  the  skin  karosses  which 
barely  covered  their  well-formed  and  muscular  limbs. 
There  were  present  the  chiefs  Pato  and  Cobus  representing 
the  Congo  (Amagqunukwebi)  tribe,  Umkye,  a  councillor 
of  Umhala  who  was  ill  and  unable  to  attend,  appeared  for 
the  Ndhlambi  tribe,  and  Eno,  the  chief  of  the  Amambala 
tribe.  The  27th  Regiment,  as  a  guard  of  honour,  kept  open 
a  space  in  the  centre  of  this  multitude.  In  this  sat  the 
Governor  at  a  table  on  which  was  a  large  and  tempting  heap 
of  the  silver  coinage  of  the  realm.  Standing  around  him 
were  the  officers  whose  uniforms  added  colour  to  the  scene. 
All  having  assembled  the  Governor  rose  and  in  a  calm  and 
dignified  manner,  and  apparently  uninfluenced  by  the 
novelty  of  his  surroundings,  addressed  the  chiefs,  Mr. 
Shepstone  interpreting  sentence  by  sentence.  The  exordium 
finished,  Sir  Peregrine  commenced  to  read  the  articles  of  a 
new  treaty,  the  first  article  of  which  was  of  tremendous 
import.  The  effect  of  its  announcement  when  it  became 
known  in  the  Colony,  as  it  soon  did,  can  only  be  compared 
with  that  experienced  by  the  condemned  man  who  hears 
his  reprieve  read  or  perhaps  that  of  the  life-long  prisoner 
who  hears  that  he  is  free.  The  words  were  "  TO  REPEAL 
ALL  EXISTING  TREATIES  WITH  THESE  TRIBES,"  that  is 
TO   ABROGATE   ENTIRELY  THE   STOCKENSTROM   TREATIES — 
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CHAP.  t0  unbind  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  frontier  farmer  and  permit 
him  to  recover  his  stolen  property  and,  so  to  speak,  to  put 
the  shackles  upon  the  Kaffir.  The  joy  aroused  in  the  Colony 
and  the  gratitude  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  were  unbounded. 
The  conflagration  of  tar  barrels  and  bonfires  turned  night 
into  day  and  all  behaved  as  if  suddenly  released  from  some 
long-endured  thraldom. 

There  were  twenty-five  articles  in  this  treaty,  which  with 
slight  modifications,  was  applicable,  and  was  presented,  to 
all    the    tribes.       Speaking    generally,    its    provisions    were, 
that  all  former  treaties  were  annulled  ;   that  peace  and  amity 
were  to  exist  for  ever  between  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
Kaffir  tribes  ;    that  the  boundary  of  Kaffirland  was  to  be 
that  decided  upon  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset  in  18 19,  that 
is  the  ceded  territory  was  to  be  part  of  the  Colony,  but  it 
might  still  be  occupied  by  Kaffirs  "  except  in  case  of  hostility 
committed  or  war  provoked  by  the  said  chiefs."    So  that  by 
this  they  were  still  permitted  to  occupy  country  up  to  the 
Fish   river  ;     this,   therefore,   was   no   improvement   on   the 
Stockenstrom  treaty.    The  Maitland  treaty  further  provided 
that  troops  might  be  stationed  and  forts  might  be  built  in 
the  ceded  territory  and  that  Government  agents  as  heretofore 
might    be    established   there  ;     chiefs   occupying   territories 
near  the  coast  were  to  prevent  the  landing  of  any  merchandise 
without  a  licence  from  the  Governor.   To  the  frontier  farmer, 
however,  the  most  important  articles  were  those  dealing  with 
the  recovery  of  stolen  stock.     According  to  these,  cattle  or 
horses    afterwards    identified    in     Kaffirland,    though    not 
followed  up  at  the  time  of  the  theft,  might  be  reclaimed  and 
the  farmer  compensated  for  his  loss  of  time  and  expense. 
And   in  the  event  of  animals  being  traced   into  a  chief's 
territory  and  yet  not  discoverable,  the  chief  was  then  bound  to 
compensate  the  loser  for  his  loss  as  well  as  for  the  attendant 
expense  in  seeking  them.    But  in  both  these  cases,  the  chief's 
liabilities  were  to  be  remitted  in  the  event  of  his  discovering 
the  thief  and  delivering  him  up  to  justice — he  might  even  be 
rewarded.   It  is  not  clear  in  this  case  who  was  to  be  the  loser, 
most  probably  the   Government.      Criminals  in   Kaffirland 
whether  belonging  to  a  chief  or  not  were  to  be  apprehended 
by  him  and  delivered  up  to  be  tried  in  the  Colony.   Article  18 
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was  one  which  met  with  some  opposition  afterwards.  It  CJS^TP' 
was  that  there  should  be  established  an  independent  tribunal 
composed  of  impartial  men  who  should  form  a  kind  of  court 
of  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  the  Government  agents 
or  chiefs  in  case  of  dispute.  It  might  be  held  either  in  the 
Colony  or  in  Kaffirland  ;  obviously  the  Government  agents 
could  not  be  members  of  it.  This  was  an  innovation  which 
some  of  the  chiefs  could  not,  or  would  not  understand.  As  a 
further  step  towards  civilisation,  it  was  provided  that  natives 
who  became  Christians  were  not  to  be  amenable  to  Kaffir 
law  for  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  witchcraft, 
rain-making,  polygamy  and  other  barbarous  customs  and 
rites.  And  further,  the  chiefs  on  the  other  hand  were  to 
protect  and  encourage  schools  and  missionaries.  Instead 
of  the  loose  and  expensive  system  of  giving  presents  to 
chiefs,  which  at  times  appeared  to  be  little  better  than  paying 
blackmail,  it  was  now  provided  that  definite  annual  pay- 
ments should  be  made,  these  to  be  contingent  on  their 
fidelity,  thus  it  was  hoped  the  chiefs  would  find  it  to  their 
interest   to   maintain   the   treaties. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this  the  Governor 
addressed  a  few  more  remarks  to  the  chiefs  and  then  awaited 
their  replies.  Cobus,  "  thanked  for  the  treaty."  "  The  whole 
is  one  and  the  object  is  good,"  he  said.  Umkye  and  Eno 
also  expressed  their  approval.  The  chiefs  were  then  called 
forward  and  each  was  presented  with  ,£10  in  silver.  These 
sums  were  carried  away  in  large  cotton  handkerchiefs,  which 
had  been  brought  for  the  purpose.  Thus  so  far  satisfactorily 
ended  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland's  first  interview  with  the  Kaffirs. 

His  next  care,  before  proceeding  to  the  still  more  arduous 
duties  in  Fort  Beaufort,  was  the  disposition  of  the  troops  in 
the  ceded  territory.  He  visited  the  site  in  Tola's  country 
on  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  permanent  military 
post,  a  commencement  of  which  had  already  been  made. 
He  approved  of  it  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Post  Victoria. 
The  troops  at  the  various  outposts  were  then  recalled,  some 
were  sent  back  to  Grahamstown  while  others  were  ordered  to 
station  Post  Victoria,  in  the  building  of  which  they  assisted. 

At  Fort  Beaufort  a  deputation  of  the  farmers  of  the 
district  waited  upon  the  Governor  and  presented  him  with 
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CHAP.  a  very  long  petition,  giving  an  account  of  frontier  history, 
with  all  of  which  he  must  by  this  time  have  become  fairly 
well  acquainted.  He  answered  them  in  a  politic  and  sym- 
pathetic manner  and  gave  them  satisfaction.  He  was  then 
visited  by  the  Tambookie  chiefs,  Mapassa  and  Umyeke, 
who  had  come  down  from  the  region  of  the  Klaas  Smit's 
river  (part  of  the  present  district  of  Oueenstown).  To  these 
he  caused  to  be  read  and  explained  through  their  interpreter, 
Mr.  Fynn,  the  proposed  treaty.  They  approved  of  it  and 
were  prepared  to  agree  to  it. 

No  great  objections  to  any  of  its  provisions  were  to  have 
been  anticipated  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  chiefs  thus  far 
consulted.  But  now  the  problem  was  to  deal  with  the  tribe 
which  had  been  responsible  for  nearly  all  the  trouble, 
the  tribe  which  more  than  any  other  had  been  petted  and 
cajoled  and  yet  had  ever  returned  evil  for  good.  This  tribe 
was  the  Gaikas.  Sir  Peregrine's  attitude  towards  them  was 
one  of  displeasure  and  a  reluctance  to  enter  into  cordial 
relations  with  them.  With  the  chiefs  of  this  tribe  and  a 
large  number  of  their  followers,  however,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  open  square  in  Fort  Beaufort  on  October  5th. 
On  the  appointed  day  about  four  hundred  of  these  people 
assembled  on  the  high  ground  which  forms  one  of  the  banks 
of  the  Kat  river.  They  were  ordered  to  remain  there  until 
they  had  permission  to  enter  the  town.  In  the  meantime 
they  could  see  in  the  distance,  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards 
being  inspected  and  taking  up  their  positions  in  the  public 
square.  At  noon  an  aide-de-camp  was  sent  to  them  to  order 
them  forward.  The  Governor  and  his  staff,  including  the 
Lieut. -Governor,  occupied  the  verandah  of  the  military  mess- 
house  which  formed  part  of  one  side  of  the  square.  On  the 
ground  in  front  of  him  were  Sandilli,  Maqomo,  Botman 
and  Xoxo,  and  behind  these,  the  rabble  took  up  what 
positions  they  could.  With  calmness  and  deliberation  the 
Governor  addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  accusation  and 
condemnation.  Without  any  appearance  of  a  desire  to 
conciliate  them,  but  with  the  evident  intention  of  speaking 
unreservedly  his  mind,  he  told  them  that  their  continued 
misconduct  had  made  it  almost  impossible  to  treat  with 
them  as  he  could  with  other  chiefs.    So  strongly  impressed 
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was  he  by  their  dishonesty  and  wickedness  that  it  had  been  CHAP, 
his  intention  to  have  had  no  intercourse  whatever  with 
them.  He  expressed  his  determination  to  put  an  end  to 
robberies,  and,  in  the  event  of  there  not  being  a  sufficiently 
strong  military  force  then  in  the  country  to  effect  this,  to 
strengthen  it  by  addition  from  elsewhere.  It  is  not  clear 
from  an  account  given  by  an  eyewitness  whether  the  Governor 
read  over  the  proposed  treaty  to  the  Gaikas  at  this  meeting, 
Most  probably  he  did  not.  In  any  case  they  soon  came  to 
know  of  it,  for  shortly  afterwards  they  raised  such  objections 
to  it,  that  the  Legislative  Council  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
all  the  treaties  in  one  particular. 

At  the  close  of  the  Governor's  address,  Sandilli  "  thanked" 
for  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  his  country,  they 
would  strengthen  his  hands,  so  he  said,  and  enable  him  to 
put  a  stop  to  stealing.  Maqomo  and  Xoxo  also  "  thanked." 
They  then  dispersed — according  to  the  eye-witness — like 
culprits  conscious  of  their  guilt.  Eye-witness  was  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  his  diagnosis.  Their  dejected — more  likely  angry 
— manner  was  most  probably  due  to  the  unprecedented 
treatment  of  being  allowed  to  depart  without  either  presents 
or,  at  least,  a  feast  at  Government  expense. 

Leaving  Fort  Beaufort  on  October  8th,  the  Governor 
set  out  for  the  north — Colesberg  and  the  Orange  river 
regions.  But  there  were  yet  two  important  chiefs  whose 
alliance  it  was  most  necessary  to  ensure,  but  who  lived  so 
far  afield  that  the  Governor  was  unable  to  reach  them 
These  were  Kreli  of  the  Gcalekas  at  Butterworth,  and  Faku 
the  chief  of  the  Pondos.  To  these  on  October  16th,  Mr. 
Shepstone  was  dispatched.  His  mission  was  entirely  success- 
ful. Treated  with  hospitality  and  respect,  his  usual  tact  and 
command  of  the  native  language  induced  both  of  these 
chiefs  to  agree  to  the  proposed  treaties  with,  of  course,  the 
modification  applicable  to  their  special  cases.  Thus  the 
preliminary  negotiations  for  the  treaties,  afterwards  known 
as  the  Maitland  treaties,  which  it  was  hoped  were  going  to 
bring  about  entirely  peaceable  relations  between  Kaffirdom 
and    Europeans,    were   completed.1      There   remained    now 

1  For  full  text  of  these  treaties,  vide  the  Government  Gazette  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1844.     In  connection  with  that  of  the  Ndhlambis,  the  chiefs  Umkye 
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c^p-  but  the  formal  signing  by  the  parties  concerned — and  then, 
like  treaties  which  had  gone  before  them,  to  discover  their 
uselessness  and  consign  them  to  the  scrap  heap. 

The  Gaikas  took  strong  exception  to  Articles  18  and  20. 
The  former  was  that  enacting  the  formation  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  under  the  presidency  of  an  officer  to  be  called  the 
Frontier  Commissioner.  It  was  really  nothing  more  than 
what  they  were  already  used  to  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  at  Fort  Beaufort,  when  the  impartial  judge  or  referee 
was  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  But  they  regarded  this  as  an 
innovation  which  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand, 
in  spite  of  the  lengthy  explanations  which  were  given  to 
them.  The  matter  came  before  the  Legislative  Council 
when  the  Governor  decided  to  waive  it  and  ratified  the 
treaties  without  it.  As  an  exception  could  not  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  Gaikas,  the  article  was  expunged  from  all  the 
treaties.  Eventually  the  appointment  of  an  Agent  General 
for  the  Kaffir  tribes  gained  the  same  end. 

Article  20  was  to  the  effect  that  Natives  who  became 
Christians  and  joined  a  mission  school  should  not  be  victim- 
ised on  account  of  their  refusal  to  observe  the  barbarous 
customs  of  the  Kaffirs.  For  instance,  a  woman  should  not 
be  compelled  to  marry  a  man  she  did  not  like  and  who 
probably  already  had  a  plurality  of  wives  ;  a  Christian  man 
was  to  be  exempt  from  charges  of  witchcraft  and  the  circum- 
cision rites,  in  short,  the  mission  station  was  to  be  the  refuge 
for  those  who  were  likely  to  suffer  for  their  adoption  of 
civilized  ways  of  life.  Needless  to  say,  the  objection  to  this 
article  met  with  no  consideration.2 

This  visit  of  the  Governor  to  Kaffirland  and,  probably 

Umhala,  Siwani  and  Gasela  were  to  have  ^200  Per  annum  distributed 
among  them  ;  Pato  and  Cobus  for  the  Amagqunukwebi  were  to  have  /ioo 
per  annum  between  them  ;  Eno  and  Stock  for  the  Amambala,  ^50.  The 
seven  Fingo  chiefs,  ^100  per  annum,  plus  200  guns  for  self-defence,  while 
to  the  Gaika  chiefs,  nothing.  Probably  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
the  Colony,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  subsidy  to  Kreli,  Faku  or  the  Tam- 
bookie  chiefs. 

2  The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  interview  between  the  chiefs  and 
Mr.  Stretch.  The  question  having  been  discussed  among  themselves 
during  the  previous  twenty  days,  the  Gaika  chiefs  and  others,  together 
with  about  a  hundred  of  their  followers,  met  at  the  Tyumie  Residency 
(Domira,  now  a  part  of  the  Lovedale  Institution),  in  January  1845.  Ma- 
qomo  was  the  chief  speaker.  "  We  do  not  see  this  thing,"  they  said. 
They  were  quite  satisfied  with  Stretch  and  Shepstone  and  could  not  see 
why  a  wall  should  be  raised  between   themselves  and  the  Government. 
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also,   the   presence   of  the   troops   at   the   newly-established  c™*£- 
Post  Victoria  gave  rise  to  a  period  of  peace  and  freedom 
from    depredations    which    was    quite    unprecedented.       It 
seemed  as  if  the  cattle  and  sheep  breeder  were  at  length  to 
be  allowed  to  gather  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise and  that  the  country  was  to  experience  a  further  step 
in  the  development  of  which  it  was  capable.     It  was  only 
a   passing  phase,  however.      Nevertheless    it    may  be   now 
fitting  as  well,  perhaps,  as  some  relief  from  the  tedium  of 
these    Kaffir    matters,    to    learn    something    about    the    less 
warlike  events  which  were  taking  place  during  these  years 
The  subject  of  emigration  from   Great   Britain  to  this 
Colony    was   engaging   public    attention    in    both   the    East 
and  West.    The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards 
colonisation  had  undergone  a  great  change  since  the  days 
of    1820,    when    it   was    believed,    and    openly   stated,    that 
colonies  cost  more  to  maintain  and  protect  than  they  were 
worth  and  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  relinquish  those 
then  in  possession.     But  now  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  being  estimated  at  their  proper  worth   and 
with   great   enthusiasm — and   great   expenditure — measures 
were  adopted  for  increasing  their  population  by  emigration 
from  the  overcrowded  and  poverty-stricken  districts  of  the 
British    Isles.      But   South   Africa   was   overlooked.      The 
expense  of  conveying  the  individuals  to  those  distant  shores 
was  to  be  defrayed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  sale  of  the 
enormous,    almost  unlimited,   quantities   of  unappropriated 
and  uninhabited  lands  which  were  available  for  settlements. 
Lord    John    Russell,    the   then    Secretary   of   State    for   the 
Colonies,  in  his  instructions  to  the  "  Land  and  Emigration 
Board  " — a  committee  which  he  had  appointed  to  conduct 

"  Why  are  the  agents  left  out  of  this  court  ?  "     "  We  do  not  require  this 
Court  and  this  is  our  word." 

With  reference  to  Article  20,  they  said  :  "  This  thing  gives  us  pain, 
the  person  who  advised  the  Governor  to  make  this  a  subject  of  treaty 
loves  blood  (that  is,  is  anxious  for  war).  It  is  a  missionary  who  has  com- 
plained and  we  want  to  know  who  he  is — the  Governor  did  not  get  this 
complaint  in  the  Colony,  it  is  a  missionary."  Maqomo  asked  :  "  Has 
your  Government  the  right  to  permit  all  the  world  to  go  to  school  with 
their  feet  while  their  heads  remain  in  the  kraal  ?  What  have  the  schools 
to  do  with  treaties  ?  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  put  into  a 
great  word  ?  " 

No  explanation  Mr.  Stretch  could  offer  sufficed  to  answer  any  of  these 
questions. 

VOL.  IV.  25  2C 
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c;HAp-  the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  distant  colonies — stated  that  the 
principle  which  was  to  be  acted  upon  was  that  all  wild  and 
uncultivated  land  in  distant  colonies  was  vested  in  the 
Sovereign,  who  held  such  lands  in  trust  for  the  public  good 
and  cannot  without  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Government  make  to  any 
person  a  gratuitous  donation  of  any  of  them,  and  further, 
that  good  could  accrue  to  the  public  by  the  proceeds  arising 
out  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  being  devoted  to  the  expense  of 
transporting  people  to  them.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  many  hundreds  of  emigrants  were  going  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  with  free  passages,  but  not  to  South 
Africa.  South  Africa,  needing  for  reasons  peculiarly 
its  own,  an  increase  of  population,  was  determined  to 
obtain  the  benefits  which  such  a  scheme  was  to  offer.  The 
imperative  need  of  the  country  was  labour,  skilled  but  more 
especially  unskilled.  The  effect  of  the  50th  Ordinance 
(the  Hottentot  Magna  Charta)  and  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  (apprentices)  was  to  create  a  vagrancy  which  greatly 
impeded  the  development  of  the  country.  Many  hundreds 
of  Hottentots  and  freed  slaves  wandered  about  in  idleness, 
either  refusing  to  work  or  doing  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  almost  more  expedient  to  do  without  them  altogether. 
When  starvation  or  the  inability  to  steal  compelled  them  to 
take  work,  they  might  with  confidence  be  depended  upon  to 
desert  when  their  services  were  most  needed.  We  find  them, 
for  instance,  abandoning  their  employer  during  the  sheep- 
shearing  season  or  deserting  the  wine  farmer  at  the  time 
when  most  work  was  to  be  done  ;  standing  crops  could  not 
be  cut  for  want  of  labour  while  crowds  of  these  worthless 
natives  loafed  near,  and  ploughing  operations  had  to  be 
given  up  because  the  whole  family,  girls  included,  were 
compelled  to  herd  the  large  flocks  of  sheep.  The  treatment 
and  pay  received  by  the  Hottentots  compared  very  favourably 
with  that  which  was  accorded  to  the  labouring  classes  in 
Great  Britain  at  this  time.  Speaking  generally  they  (the 
Hottentots)  received  from  one  and  sixpence  to  three  shillings 
per  day,  together  with  a  daily  ration  of  2  lbs.  of  bread, 
1 1  lbs.  of  meat,  rice,  coffee,  sugar  and  tobacco;  in  the 
Western  Province  a  ration  of  wine  was  given     Sheer  innate 
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Front  an  original  water  colour  by  J.  C.  Chase. 
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idleness  made  them  the  curse  to  the  country.  This  therefore  C**^TP* 
was  one  reason  for  Cape  Colony  wishing  to  interest  some  of 
the  useful  people  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  Southern 
Seas.  Another  reason,  applicable  more  especially  to  the 
Eastern  Province,  was  that  of  filling  the  void  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  worthy 
Dutch  farmers  who  had  trekked  to  the  north. 

The  first  step  towards  ameliorating  the  labour  conditions 
of  the  Colony  was  initiated  in  June,  1838,  when  a  number  of 
landed  proprietors  and  sheep  farmers  formed  themselves 
into  a  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Scottish  Emigration  Society." 
It  was  proposed  to  get  out  from  Scotland  a  number  of 
agricultural  servants  who  were  to  be  indentured  to  those  who 
were  to  employ  them  and  to  have  their  passage  money 
advanced  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  afterwards  to 
be  made  good  in  labour.  The  scheme  was  brought  before 
Sir  George  Napier.  But  having  been  in  the  country  only 
a  short  time,  and  feeling  himself  incompetent  yet  to  deal 
with  such  a  matter,  he  referred  it  to  the  Attorney-General. 
His  opinion  was  that  emigrants  would  not  come  to  South 
Africa  trammelled  with  the  debt  of  their  passages  and 
compelled  to  serve  the  farmers  who  brought  them  out, 
when  they  could  go  to  Australia  at  no  cost  and  please  them- 
selves in  the  choice  of  a  master.  The  suggestion  of  Sir  George 
Napier  that  Crown  lands  should  be  sold  in  the  interest  of 
emigration,  as  in  Australia,  met  with  his  decided  disapproval. 
Thus  for  a  time  the  matter  dropped. 

In  the  meantime  the  claims  of  South  Africa  were  being 
championed  in  London  by  the  "  Cape  Trades  Association," 
an  association  of  merchants  and  others  who  were  interested 
in  the  trade  of  the  Colony.  The  chairman  was  Mr.  Abraham 
Borrodaile  and  the  offices  were  at  20  Fenchurch  Street. 
Early  in  1 840  a  deputation  from  this  Association  waited  upon 
Lord  John  Russell  with  a  view  to  inducing  him  to  regard 
emigration  to  the  Cape  Colony  with  favour.  He  received 
their  representations  unsympathetically,  he  shared  the 
opinion,  then  prevalent  in  England,  that  South  Africa  was 
for  the  most  part  sterile,  and  unfit  for  European  settlement. 

In  spite  of  the  rebuff  they  received,  the  Cape  Trades 
Association  co-operated  with  the  enthusiasts  in  the  Colony 
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c^l^F'  and  thus  kept  alive  the  determination,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  increase  the  labour  population  of  the  country. 
If  the  Government  would  not  undertake  it  or  assist,  then 
recourse  to  private  enterprise  was  to  be  attempted.  Various 
schemes  to  this  end  were  proposed  and  money  was  collected 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  Mr.  Benjamin  Moodie  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  Scotch  labour  settlers 
in  1 8 1 7,  endeavoured  to  form  a  Loan  Society  on  business 
and  speculative  principles.  It  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
London  merchants.  The  project  was  to  raise  money  on 
shares  in  the  concern  and  thus  form  a  central  fund  from  which 
passage  money  would  be  granted  to  emigrants  on  loan,  on 
the  security  of  their  friends  or  relatives,  the  sums  to  be 
repaid,  presumably  with  interest,  in  convenient  instalments 
as  the  borrowers  found  their  circumstances  in  the  Colony 
improve,  as  was  assumed  would  be  the  case.  The  scheme, 
however,  did  not  come  to  anything.  Neither  did  the  South 
African  Emigration  Association,  the  object  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  payment  of  the 
passage  of  emigrants  without  looking  to  any  pecuniary 
return.  Nor  did  the  Eastern  Province  Agricultural  Society 
which  proposed  to  get  out  labourers  at  £\o  each  without 
asking  for  a  refund.  No  scheme  such  as  these  could  have 
succeeded  in  competition  with  the  huge  organisation  which 
was  sending  out  thousands  of  emigrants  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  other  colonies.  There  was  nothing  left, 
therefore,  but  to  tackle  the  Government.  The  preliminaries 
to  this  were  the  inevitable  public  meetings. 

In  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown  large 
crowds  assembled  to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  formulate 
resolutions  and  petitions.  The  speeches  made  and  resolutions 
adopted  were  much  of  the  same  nature  at  all  the  meetings. 
They  were  to  the  effect,  and  the  essential  points  were,  that 
the  most  promising  and  fertile  territory  was  only  valuable 
in  so  far  as  skill  and  labour  were  spent  upon  it,  that  unless 
reclaimed  and  developed  it  remained  a  wilderness  and  that, 
metaphorically  speaking,  to  convert  our  wildernesses  into 
Edens  little  more  was  required  than  a  plentiful  supply  of 
labour,  that  this  must  be  supplied  by  the  importation  of  the 
respectable   and   industrious   poor  from   Great   Britain   and 
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finally  that  the  waste  Crown  lands  must  be  sold  and  the  c^f- 
proceeds  utilised  as  in  the  case  of  Australia.  Here,  however, 
the  petitioners  recognised  that  in  regard  to  the  lands  avail- 
able for  sale  in  Cape  Colony,  the  case  differed  from  that  in 
Australia.  In  that  country,  very  vast  quantities  of  land  were 
uninhabited  and  available  for  new-comers,  but  in  this  one, 
all  the  best  and  most  productive  parts  had  already  been  in 
occupation  by  private  individuals  for  many  years.  The 
governments  of  the  past  had  been  profuse  in  the  granting 
of  lands  and  lenient  in  the  sale  of  them.1  So  that  it  was 
quite  a  question  whether  that  which  remained  was  of  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  be  capable,  at  sale,  of  producing  the 
large  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  emigration  expenditure. 
Fortunately,  in  granting  all  these  lands  the  stipulation  had 
been  made  that  an  annual  quitrent  should  be  paid  upon 
them.  The  revenue  from  this  source  was  believed  to  be 
something  like    £17,000  per   annum. 

At  the  Cape  Town  meeting  held  on  July  1st,  1840,  it  was 
proposed  that  £12,000  of  this  should  be  spent  each  year 
in  bringing  our  useful  immigrants.  A  petition  to  Lord  John 
Russell  was  afterwards  drafted  stating  that  the  people  had 
seen  with  satisfaction  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
Sovereign  held  all  the  waste  land  in  trust  for  the  public  and 
that  it  might  be  appropriated  for  the  public  benefit  and 
asking  that  the  above  subsidy  might  be  granted.  During 
the  next  six  months  the  petition  was  sent  to  all  the  easily 
accessible  parts  of  the  Colony  for  signatures.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  it  was  returned  to  Cape  Town  with  over  a 
thousand  names  attached  to  it.  In  March,  1 841 ,  it  was 
forwarded  to  Sir  George  Napier  for  transmission  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  petitioners  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Governor  would  give  it  his  support.  This  he  unhesitatingly 
refused  to  do.  On  March  15th  he  sent  it  to  Downing  Street 
with  a  long  covering  despatch  in  which  he  opposed  the 
whole  matter.  He  had  already  shown  his  disapproval  of 
the  financial  proposals  in  the  previous  May  (1840)  when  the 
question  was   brought  before  the   Legislative   Council   and 

1  According  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Grahamstown  Journal  at  this 
time,  a  farmer  wishes  to  sell  his  landed  property.  It  consists  of  a  block 
of  eight  farms, covering  an  area  measuring  about  fifty  miles  in  each  direction. 
It  measures  104,307  morgen,  or  twice  that  number  of  acres. 
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CHAP,  strongly  urged  by  the  unofficial  member,  Mr.  J.  B  Ebden. 
The  Governor  according  to  this  despatch,  although  he 
admitted  there  was  a  general  want  of  labour  in  the  Colony, 
did  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  in 
favour  of  £12,000  per  annum  being  spent  upon  emigration 
to  the  detriment  of  all  the  public  works  of  the  Colony. 
The  Government,  he  averred,  could  not  be  carried  on  with 
this  drain  upon  its  revenue  ;  evidence  of  this,  he  thought, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  had  taken  six  months  to 
collect  a  thousand  names.  He  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  disappointment  and  unhappiness  which  would  be  the 
lot  of  those  who  left  comfortable  England  and  the  sound  of 
their  parish  church  bell  to  come  to  a  country  where  all 
would  be  so  strange,  even  the  language  of  their  employers 
On  the  whole  the  despatch  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  very 
decided  opposition  to  the  whole  scheme. 

As  soon  as  this  became  known,  as  of  course  it  did  in 
London  before  it  did  in  the  Colony,  a  storm  of  anger  was 
raised  which  found  expression  in  public  meetings. 

On  July  loth,  1841,  in  order  to  support  the  Cape  Town 
petition,  another  deputation  from  the  Cape  Trades  Associa- 
tion waited  upon  Lord  John  Russell.  The  interview  seems 
to  have  been  of  some  length.  As  some  of  the  members  of 
the  deputation  had  been  many  years  in  South  Africa,  the 
noble  Lord  was  able  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  conditions 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  he  was  a  very 
sympathetic  listener.  The  great  disproportion  between  the 
extent  of  the  country  and  its  population — aggravated  all 
the  more  by  the  departure  of  the  Dutch  farmers — was 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  the  grant  of  the  £12,000  from  the 
quitrent  revenue  was  urged  with  all  the  vehemence  which 
was  politic.  In  the  end  it  was  clear  that  he  had  to  support 
the  Governor,  though  he  was  willing  to  tell  him,  that  he  (Lord 
John)  was  far  from  thinking  the  country  unfit  for  emigration, 
but  that  he  objected  to  bankrupt  it  for  that  purpose. 

On  October  30th,  a  copy  of  the  Governor's  despatch 
having  reached  the  Colony,  another  large  public  meeting 
in  Cape  Town  protested  against  his  statements  and  decided 
again  to  press  their  petition  on  the  notice  of  Lord  John 
Russell  for  his  reconsideration.      The  meeting  resolved  that 
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His  Excellency  had  been  led  to  make  statements  and  hazard  cd~l^TP- 
opinions  which  were  not  based  upon  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  resources  and  value  of  the  Colony,  and  that  such 
statements  and  opinions,  emanating  from  the  head  of  the 
Government,  wrere  calculated  to  have  a  most  injurious 
effect  upon  its  future  development.  In  London  also  strong 
exception  was  taken.  In  January,  1842,  a  meeting  of  mer- 
chants and  others  interested  in  the  Cape  was  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate  Street.  Supporting  the 
petition,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be 
expedient  to  contradict  the  Governor's  statements  and  to 
prevent  Cape  Colony  from  being  overlooked  in  any  Govern- 
ment scheme  of  emigration. 

In  spite  of  this  opposition  private  enterprise  was  meeting 
wTith  success  and  emigrants  of  the  right  type  wTere  arriving 
in  the  Colony.  Some  came  probably  at  their  own  expense, 
while  others  were  undoubtedly  the  results  of  the  money 
which  had  been  subscribed  by  the  different  Societies.  Coming 
in  small  numbers  and  at  fair  intervals  of  time,  all  found 
employment  very  soon  after  their  arrival.  They  were  sent 
out  chiefly  by  a  Mr.  J.  S.  Christopher — an  unofficial  Cape 
emigrant  agent — who  exercised  great  care  and  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  the  people  most  needed,  the  result  was  that  the 
smock  frock  was  more  in  evidence  than  the  long-tailed  coat.1 

After  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  had  replaced  Sir  George 
Napier  as  Governor  of  the  Colony  and  Lord  Stanley  had 
succeeded  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Colonial  Office,  the 
subject  of  emigration  to  the  Cape  was  placed  on  a  very 
different  footing — the  footing  in  fact  which  had  long  been 
wished  for.  The  Government  at  length  formulated  a  scheme 
— afterwards  modified  and  improved — which  gave  great 
satisfaction  and  in  the  end  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 

1  The  numbers  of  emigrants  arriving  at  Port  Elizabeth  during  these 
years  were  given  by  Mr.  Dunsterville,  the  Port  Captain  : — In  1841,  55, 
in  1842,  184,  in  1843,  367,  and  in  1844,  231. 

To  show  the  extent  at  which  emigration  from  England  was  taking 
place  at  this  period,  the  following  numbers  are  interesting.     They  were  ' 
furnished  by  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Office,  9  Park  Street, 
Westminster. 
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CHAP,  countrv.     In  effect  the  Government  said,  the  farmer  wants 
VIII.  J 

assistants  and  labourers,  let  him  therefore  select  persons  of 

good  and  industrious  character  from  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  let  them  be  brought  to  this  country  with  some 
regard  to  their  comfort  on  the  voyage  and  then  we  will  pay 
the  largest  share  of  the  outlay.  To  this  end,  in  June,  1844, 
the  Legislative  Council  voted  ,£10,000  with  a  promise  of 
still  further  support.  According  to  the  Governor's  minute 
of  June  22nd,  under  certain  regulations  the  prospective 
employer  was  to  be  the  importer  of  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  labour  he  needed  and  then,  prescribed  conditions  having 
been  fulfilled,  the  Government  would  pay  a  bounty  on  each 
individual  introduced  into  the  country.  The  emigrants 
were  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  three  classes,  arranged 
according  to  their  supposed  worth  and  competence.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  farm  overseers,  master  workmen  and 
other  superior  people.  On  these  a  bounty  of  £  1 5  would  be 
paid  for  each  single  man  (between  the  ages  of  18  and  40), 
£22  1  os.  if  married  and  ,£5  for  each  of  three  children. 
The  second  class  consisted  of  less  competent  people,  the 
bounties  on  whom  would  be  ,£12,  £18  and  £4.  respectively. 
The  third  class  made  up  of  the  most  unskilled,  ,£10,  £"15 
and  £3  respectively  would  be  paid.  That  the  extent  of 
the  immigration  might  not  exceed  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  to  ensure  the  healthy  incorporation  with  the  community, 
it  was  decided  that  bounty  orders  in  any  one  month  should 
be  limited  to  one  hundred  persons,  men,  women  and  children. 
The  Immigration  Board  in  Cape  Town  was  composed  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government,  the  Treasurer-General, 
the  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Collector  of  Customs,  who  was 
to  act  as  Immigration  Officer.  The  arrangements  were 
shortly  afterwards  modified  and  improved.  The  Govern- 
ment itself  became  the  importer  and  allowed  those  who 
wanted  servants  to  meet  the  new  arrivals  and  make  with 
them  their  own  terms,  the  bounties  being  paid  to  agents  in 
England  who  collected  the  people  and  sent  them  out.  The 
duties  of  those  agents  were  to  correspond  with  magistrates, 
clergymen  and  parish  officers  and  others  requiring  inform- 
ation respecting  facilities  for  emigration  and  to  see  that  the 
agreements  with  the  shipping  agents  in  the  matters  of  sea- 
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worthy    ships,    proper    supplies    of   provisions,     water    and  Cy£F' 
medicines  were  duly  performed.     The  shipping  contractor 
to  the   Land   and   Emigration   Board  who   shipped   all  the 
people  to  the  Cape  was  John  Marshall  &  Co.    He  received 
£10  8s.  for  each  statute  adult. 

The  first  ship,  the  Susan,  in  connection  with  this  scheme 
left  London  on  October  23rd,  1845,  and  arrived  in  Table 
Bay  on  February  7th,  1846.  She  brought  144  emigrants. 
They  were  lodged  at  the  old  Chavonnes  Battery  (long 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  docks)  where  they  put  them- 
selves up  to  competition  by  those  who  required  their  services. 
In  a  very  short  time  all  were  in  employment.  On  April  12th, 
1846,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Kaffir  war,  the 
second  vessel,  the  Recorder,  reached  Table  Bay  with  127 
emigrants,  the  bounty  for  whom  was  £1,544  8s.,  which  with 
seven  shillings  per  head  for  the  surgeon  and  two  shillings  per 
head  for  the  captain,  made  a  total  of  £1,736  18s  g\d.  Then 
followed  the  Simlah  and  during  the  ensuing  six  months  seven- 
teen others  of  these  emigrant  vessels  arrived  at  Table  Bay. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  January  23rd,  1846,  ninety- 
three  emigrants  arrived  in  Algoa  Bay  from  a  very  different 
source.  They  came  from  Monte  Video.  They  were  British 
subjects  who  had  escaped  from  Buenos  Aires  during  a  state 
of  war  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Monte  Video.  But  that  place 
having  been  in  a  state  of  siege  for  three  years  and  the 
resources  of  the  Government  well-nigh  exhausted,  the  British 
Consul  General,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ouseley,  deported  those  for  whom 
he  was  responsible  to  less  exciting  climes.  As  many  as  could 
be  provided  for  in  the  Falkland  Islands  were  sent  to  those 
breezy  and  bracing  islands,  while  the  remainder  were 
despatched  to  Algoa  Bay.  All  were  very  soon  in  employment 
and  in  a  few  months  all  were  able  to  obliterate  the  memory  of 
South  American  warfare  by  the  substitution  of  South  African. 

"Altogether  4,185  individuals  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  were  added  to  the  European  population  of  the  Colony."1 

Thus  took  place  what  may  be  called  the  second  invasion  of 
the  Colony  by  British  settlers.  In  point  of  numbers  the  people 
of  1845  exceeded  those  of  1820.  But,  under  what  different 
circumstances    they   commenced   their   colonial    life  !      The 

1  Theal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  238. 
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( HAP.  former  found  open  arms  waiting-  to  receive  them,  and  their 
VIII.  r 

paths  made  so  straight  and   comfortable  that  in   order  to 

enjoy  the  competence  they  could  not  get  in  England  nothing 

more   than   an   honest   day's   work   was   required   of  them. 

They  had  been  so  carefully  chosen  with  regard  to  the  special 

kind  of  work  which  was  waiting  for  them  that  there  was  no 

call  upon  them  to  act  as  pioneers  or  to  be  pressed  by  adversity 

to  cut  out  a  new  career  for  themselves.     It  is  not  clear  that 

any  of  them  ever  rose  to  distinction  or  wielded  the  power  of 

high  office  or  authority.    The  1820  people  on  the  other  hand 

arrived  as  a  homeless,  houseless  crowd,  quite  ignorant  of 

what  the  future  had  in  store  for  them  and,  in  the  cases  of 

by  far  the  greater  number,  quite  incompetent  to  do  much 

either  for  themselves  or  the  country  until  they  had  received 

that    useful    education    obtainable    only    in    the    school    of 

adversity.     The  haphazard  selection- — if  that  term  may  be 

applied  to  the  hurried  bundling  off  of  the  first  applicants  to 

become  1820  settlers — proved  in  the  end  a  blessing.    For,  in 

consequence  of  the  variety  of  callings,  some  perfectly  useless, 

the  round  man  found  himself  in  the  square  hole,  where  he 

had  to   remain   until   enterprise   and   perseverance   inspired 

by  starvation  enabled  him  to  become  square.     He  did  so, 

and  in  the  process  brought  about  great  development  in  the 

country  of  his  adoption.    With  pardonable  pride,  therefore, 

in    1844,  when  the  new  immigration  was  commencing,   he 

rejoiced  publicly  in  the  progress  which  had  been  made  and 

expressed  his   gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  had  been 

vouchsafed  to  him.    In  other  words,  the  first  commemoration 

of  the  arrival  of  the  1820  settlers  was  celebrated. 

Suggested    in    the    first    place    by   the    Rev.    J.    Ayliff 

of    the    Haslope    Hill  mission   station,  Mr.  (afterwards  the 

Honourable)  J.  C.  Chase,  one   of  the   most  prominent  and 

enterprising    of   the    1820    settlers,   the    man    who  became 

their     historian     and     statistician     and      afterwards      their 

representative    in    Parliament,    took    up    the    matter    and 

infused    his   own   enthusiasm   into    all.       Early    in    1844   a 

committee  was  formed  and  meetings  were  held  when  it  was 

decided   to   honour  the   coming    10th   of  April   as   a   great 

day   of  thanksgiving   and    rejoicing.       Grahamstown,    Port 

Elizabeth,  Bathurst  and  Salem,  in  fact  all  Settlerdom,  rose 
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to  the  occasion.  As  a  fitting  permanent  memorial  and  as  CHAP, 
a  witness  to  future  generations,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
monument  of  stone  should  be  erected  in  the  High  Street 
of  Grahamstown  on  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  famous  "  Graham's  Tree,"  the  mimosa  tree  under  which 
Colonel  Graham  and  Andries  Stockenstrom  had  decided 
upon  the  site  of  Grahamstown  in  1812,  but  which  tree, 
greatly  to  the  regret  of  all,  had  been  blown  down  and 
destroyed  by  a  gale  in  August,  1843.1  This  part  of  the 
programme  however,  was  not  carried  out.  It  was  left  to 
a  future  generation  to  consecrate  that  spot  to  the  memory 
of  the  foundation  of  Grahamstown.2 

April  10th,  1844,  was  an  historic  day.  In  Grahamstown 
the  proceedings  of  the  general  holiday  commenced  at 
9  o'clock  by  a  service  in  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church 
when  a  very  long  and  interesting  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  missions,  the  Rev.  W. 
Shaw.  After  this,  all  the  inhabitants,  including  some 
hundreds  of  children,  repaired  to  the  Oatlands  estate  of 
Colonel  Somerset  where  the  usual  innocent  jollity  and 
refreshments  were  enlivened  by  the  bands  of  the  27th, 
91st  and  Cape  Corps  regiments.  All  went  well  until  the 
evening  when  there  was  a  large  public  dinner  which  was 
brought  to  a  premature  close  by  the  rebellious  behaviour  of 
some  who  were  still  smarting  under  the  grievances  and 
losses  which  they  attributed  to  the  supineness,  or  worse, 
of  former  Government  authorities.3    All  the  same  there  was 

1  Vide  illustrations  facing  pp.  188  and  432,  vol.  ii.  of  this  work. 

*  The  monument  now  on  this  spot  was  erected  in  191 2  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  Grahamstown. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon.  General  J.  C.  Smuts 
on  August  14th,  1912. 

*  The  account,  shortened,  of  this  disturbance  is  from  the  private 
diary  of  the  leading  spirit  in  it.  He  was  a  man  who  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  dangers  of  the  times,  even  to  organising  and  commanding 
his  own  corps  during  the  two  Kaffir  wars.  It  is  of  interest  as  it  gives 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  a  large  portion  of  the  settler  public.  "  For  my  part,"  he  said, 
"  I  could  not  see  that  my  family  had  much  to  rejoice  at  in  coming  out 
to  this  country,  to  have  my  father  murdered  and  our  whole  family  robbed 
by  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Government."  He  considered  that  Mr.  Shaw's 
sermon  was  "  all  on  the  golden  side  "  and  that  all  the  distress  the  settlers 
had  suffered  was  ignored.  Somewhat  against  his  inclinations  he  was  per- 
suaded to  attend  the  dinner.  "There  were,"  he  tells  us,  "  four  long  tables, 
three  down  the  room  and  one  across  the  top,  accommodating  about  300 
people.     Col.  Somerset  was  in  the  chair,  supported  on  the  one  side  by 
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C-HAp-  much  reason  for  mutual  congratulation  on  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  during  the  first  twenty-four  years  of 
the  settlement.  Port  Elizabeth  had  been  brought  into 
existence  and  was  fast  becoming  the  chief — or  only — port 
in  the  East,  notwithstanding  the  enterprise  at  the  ill-fated 
Kowie.  Grahamstown,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  consisting 
of  little  more  than  a  small  collection  of  wattle  and  daub 
shanties,  had  grown  into  a  thriving  town,  the  residence  of 
a  Lieut. -Governor  and  the  distributing  centre  for  all  the 
inland  trade.  And  in  spite  of  Kaffir  depredations,  droughts 
and  other  vicissitudes,  farming  and  trade  had  increased 
from  nothing  up  to  very  respectable  dimensions.  One  of 
the  speakers,  referring  to  the  year  1843,  stated  that  the 
imports  for  that  year  had  been  to  the  value  of  £135,919, 
while  the  exports  were  ,£144,888,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favour  of  exports  of  ,£8,969.  "It  is  very  satisfactory,"  he 
continued,  "  to  find  that  of  the  exports  for  the  past  year, 
the  large  sum  of  £132,975  is  derived  from  staple  articles  of 

the  Rev.  W.  Shaw  and  on  the  other  by  the  Rev.  J.  Heavyside.  "I  sat 
a  long  way  down,  near  the  amateur  band  and  opposite  Mr.  S.,  a  Magistrate. 
After  Mr.  Shaw  had  spoken  in  much  the  same  strain  as  he  had  done  in  the 
church  in  the  morning,  Col.  Somerset  then  endeavoured  to  address  the 
meeting,  thus  the  trouble  began.  He  left  out  "  the  narrative  tells  us, 
"  all  account  of  the  insults  and  ill  treatment  the  settlers  had  received  at 
his  hands  when  they  first  arrived."  Proceeding  to  speak  on  the  time  of 
the  Kaffir  war  of  1835,  "he  (Col.  S.)  said  :  '  Yes,  gentlemen,  you  all  know 
that  when  the  settlers  had  to  rush  into  town  with  their  wives,  families 
and  the  stock  which  they  had  saved  from  the  Kaffirs,  that  the  Government 
took  care  of  the  former  and  protected  the  latter.'  I  (the  writer  of  the 
diary)  knowing  how  we  poor  settlers  had  been  misrepresented  and  brutally 
abused  in  England,  could  no  longer  contain  myself.  'It  is  a  lie,'  I  ex- 
claimed.    Mr.  S.,  sitting  opposite,  said  :    '  I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 

and  I  will  have  you  turned  out.'     I  replied  '  It  is  a  d d  lie.'     The 

person  next  to  me  said  to  Mr.  S.,  '  You  are  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  are 
you  ?  Well,'  throwing  a  glass  of  brandy  in  his  face,  'take  that  '  he  said. 
A  general  row  then  ensued.  Some  shouted  '  turn  him  out,'  others  shouted 
'  leave  him  alone  and  let  him  tell  the  truth.'  Some  of  the  amateur  band 
who  were  sons  of  settlers,  defended  me  with  legs  of  chairs,  and  soon  I 
found  myself  lifted  on  to  the  table  and  called  upon  to  speak  out  the  truth 
of  all  I  knew.  I  did  so.  I  began  with  the  manner  in  which  the  settlers 
had  been  humbugged  by  the  Government  from  the  time  we  arrived  in 
the  Colony  and  then  went  on  to  the  want  of  protection."  The  speaker 
then  dwelt  upon  the  injustice  they  had  received  during  the  late  war,  when, 
their  stolen  cattle  having  been  re-captured,  instead  of  being  returned  to 
them,  they  were  put  into  the  depot  in  order  that  the  contractor  to  the  forces 
might  pick  out  the  best  and  slaughter  them  for  the  troops.  And  no  com- 
pensation was  ever  given  to  the  losers.  This  had  been  a  very  sore  point 
with  both  British  and  Dutch  colonists — the  recital  of  it  could  always 
arouse  anger.  "  When  I  had  finished  I  found  that  the  chairman  and 
those  with  him  had  disappeared,  and  the  crowd  gave  three  cheers  for  me." 
Thus  terminated  the  historic  day  in  Grahamstown. 
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Colonial  produce — amongst  which  are  enumerated  wool  to  c^i^P- 
the  amount  of  £58,704,  hides  £27,335,  and  goat  and  sheep 
skins,  £14,653."  "  This  trade,  which  has  been  wholly 
created  since  the  arrival  of  the  settlers,  employs  annually, 
reckoning  inwards  and  outwards,  nearly  40,000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  by  thus  affording  employment  for  British 
capital  and  skill,  the  nation  may  be  justly  regarded  as  having 
long  ago  received  full  value  for  the  £  50,000  expended  on  the 
establishment  of  this  settlement." 

At  Port  Elizabeth,  the  commemoration  took  the  form  of  a 
dinner,  at  which  eighty-five  people  assembled.  Mr.  J.  C 
Chase  presided  and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  twenty-four  years.  No  memorial  was  then 
proposed  but,  in  1921,  at  the  centenary  celebration  of  the 
arrival  of  the  1820  settlers,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
high  tower  at  the  end  of  Jetty  Street  was  laid  by  Prince 
Arthur  of  Conn  aught. 

In  1845  a  further  celebration  took  place  in  Grahamstown, 
when  on  the  10th  of  April  that  year  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Wesleyan  Commemoration  Church  was  laid  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Shaw.  But  the  building  operations  had  to  be 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  and  the  outbreak  of  another  Kaffir  war. 

The  respite  from  Kaffir  attentions  which  the  Frontier 
had  enjoyed  after  the  visit  of  the  Governor  was  of  all  too 
short  duration.  Treaties  and  empty  threats  were  not  likely 
to  have  much  effect  upon  a  people  who  were  thieves  by 
instinct  and  who  were  finding  themselves  increasing  in 
strength  in  consequence  of  the  possession  of  fire-arms  and 
horses.  To  the  evil-doer,  Post  Victoria  was  not  the  menace 
which  it  was  hoped  it  would  be.  And  as  if  to  show  their 
contempt  for  it,  the  Gaikas,  now  and  again,  robbed  officers 
of  their  horses  and  money  while  travelling  without  sufficient 
escort  to  Fort  Beaufort  or  Block  Drift,  or  intercepted  the 
post  and  destroyed  the  letters.  The  Gaikas,  undoubtedly 
pachydermatous  to  the  contempt  with  which  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  had  treated  them  at  Fort  Beaufort  and  callous 
of  his  displeasure,  had  gained  a  point  in  their  resistance  to 
the  proposed  tribunal.  This,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
unfortunate.     Sandilli  while  pretending  to  desire  the  assist- 
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CHAP.  ance  of  military  in  his  country  and  to  welcome  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fort,  was  merely  temporising  until  the  time  was 
ripe  to  cast  aside  all  dissimulation  and  brave  all  the  force 
the  Colony  could  bring  against  him. 

In  December,  1844,  trouble  recommenced.  Three  horses, 
a  cow  and  a  calf  were  stolen  from  a  farm  in  Lower  Albany 
and  driven  over  the  Fish  river.  Pato,  still  honest  and 
an  ally,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shepstone,  took  up  the 
matter,  as  the  animals  were  traced  to  a  kraal  in  his  own 
country.  With  a  large  number  of  Fingoes,  the  kraal  was 
surrounded  in  the  early  morning,  but  neither  the  missing 
animals  nor  the  thieves  were  there.  The  principle  of  the  old 
spoor  law  was  therefore  carried  out,  that  is,  the  whole  of 
the  cattle  of  that  kraal  were  driven  off.  On  the  return  journey 
to  Fort  Peddie  the  party,  very  naturally,  was  attacked  by 
the  losers  who  endeavoured  to  regain  their  property.  Shots 
were  fired  on  both  sides.  Matters  looked  serious  as  the 
attacking  party  was  reinforced  by  a  further  number  of 
sympathisers,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  they  were  Pato's 
people.  A  messenger  to  Fort  Peddie  for  assistance  brought 
Captain  Bambrick  with  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  and  some 
of  the  C.M.R.  A  parley  then  took  place,  when  the  relatives 
of  the  thieves  pledging  themselves  to  capture  them  and 
deliver  them  to  justice,  the  affair  ended.  But  for  a  time 
things  looked  serious  and  as  if  the  spark  was  about  to  be 
set  to  the  train  which  was  to  set  Kaffirland  in  a  blaze. 

A  more  extensive  robbery  at  this  time,  though  perhaps 
fraught  with  less  danger  to  the  Colony,  was  that  of  all  the 
cattle  of  Messrs.  Peacock  and  Joseph  at  Somerset  East. 
Some  were  recovered  but  eighty-seven  head,  valued  at  ^261, 
got  into  Kaffirland  out  of  reach.  The  thieves  belonged  to 
the  sub-tribes  of  Botman  and  Xoxo.  Friction  arose,  between 
Colonel  Somerset  at  Post  Victoria  and  Mr.  Stretch,  each 
declaring  that  the  other  was  interfering  in  matters  outside 
his  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  cattle  were 
recovered. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  predatory 
visitations  to  the  frontier  farms,  both  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  the  long  expeditions  of  farmers  in  search  of  the 
stolen  animals  through  bushy  ravines  and  other  places,  and, 
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in  spite  of  all  this,  the  consequent  losses.    As  the  year  1845  CHAP 
progressed,  rumours  of  hostile  intentions  of  the  Kaffirs  on 
a    larger    scale    became    more    and    more    disquieting    and 
ominous.      The   treaties   were   having   no   effect.      In   July, 
Mr.    Stretch,   who,   of  all   men,   was  least  inclined  to   give 
any  adverse   account  of  the  actions   and   intentions  of  the 
Kaffirs,  was  constrained  to  write  to  H.   Hudson,  who  had 
been   appointed  Agent   General  for  the  native  tribes,  that 
during  the  previous  seven  months  there  had  been  talk  of  a 
combination   of  all   the  tribes,   including  the   Tambookies, 
for   the   purpose   of  making   an   attack   upon   the   Colony  ; 
they  had  feared,  so  the  rumour  said,  that  the  ceded  territory 
was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  that  they  were  to  become 
"  Hottentots."      In   September,   the   chief   Xoxo   with   the 
missionary,  Mr.  Chalmers,  called  on  Mr.  Stretch  at  Block 
Drift,    to    complain    of    being    deposed    by    Maqomo    and 
Sandilli  from    his    chieftainship  over  the   people  who  had 
been  committed  to  his   care   and    government  by  the  late 
chief  Tyali.     "  You  are  too  severe,"  he  had  been  told,  "in 
punishing  people  who  steal  from  the  Colony,  so  you  must 
depart."        Xoxo    appealed    to    the    Government    through 
Mr.  Stretch.    A  message  was  sent  to  the  Amapakati  (Coun- 
cillors) of  the  tribe  to  ask  if  this  were  true.      He  found  a 
large  assembly  of  the  people,  all  armed  with  guns  and  some 
firing  in  the  direction  of  Xoxo's  kraals;  they  had  evidently 
joined  those   "  who  love  war  and   confusion."      In   answer 
to   the   question   of  Xoxo's   complaint,   the   messenger   was 
told  "  Xoxo  is  going,   what  has  the  Government  to  do  in 
this  matter  ?  " 

In  October,  Sandilli  was  commencing  to  put  aside  his 
mask  of  friendliness  to  the  Government.  He  showed  that 
he  considered  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  giving  his  consent 
to  the  establishment  of  Post  Victoria  and  now  he  requested 
that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Kafnrland.  In 
reply  he  was  told  that  this  could  not  be  while  depredations 
were  so  rife  as  they  were.  In  spite  of  this  request,  the  Governor 
endeavoured  to  obtain  Sandilli's  consent  to  what  must  have 
been  even  more  objectionable  to  him,  namely,  the  demolition 
of  Post  Victoria  and  the  establishment  of  another  military 
post  nearer  to  Block  Drift.    His  sentiments  in  this  connection 
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C^AP-  were  to  be  ascertained  in  casual  conversation  with  him. 
There  is  no  record  of  Sandilli's  agreement  to  this  and  the 
attempt  to  bring  it  about  precipitated  the  storm  which  was 
then  brewing. 

The  trouble  with  Post  Victoria  was  the  bad  supply  of 
water,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Instead  of  the  Sheshegu 
being  a  running  stream,  it  was  found  to  be  little  more  than 
a  number  of  stagnant  pools,  the  water  covered  with  a  grey 
slime  and  swarming  with  frogs  and  their  spawn.  A  chemical 
analysis  made  by  one  of  the  military  doctors  showed  it  to  be 
unwholesome  and  the  cause  ot  the  sickness  which  prevailed 
at  the  post.  The  place,  therefore,  had  soon  to  be  abandoned. 
The  upheaval  yet  to  be  recorded  enabled  Fort  Hare  to  be 
built  and  substituted  for  it. 

As  a  further  sign  of  the  times,  our  hitherto  trusted  ally, 
Pato,  showed  indications  of  drifting  with  the  Kaffirland 
stream.  In  August,  he  fell  foul  of  his  agent,  Mr.  Shepstone  ; 
his  whole  demeanour  had  become  equivocal  and  his  loyalty 
no  longer  above  suspicion.  His  conduct  drew  from  the 
Governor  a  word  of  warning,  but  he  had  become  too 
inextricably  tangled  in  the  meshes  of  Gaikadom  to  heed  it. 

Far  from  any  improvement  having  been  effected  by  the 
Maitland  treaties  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  military  post 
in  the  ceded  territory,  it  was  becoming  clearer,  day  by  day, 
that  the  Kaffirs  were  treating  with  contempt  the  steps  which 
were  taken  to  persuade  and  coerce  them  into  more  peaceable 
and  honest  courses,  and  that  they  were  neither  to  be  won 
by  kindness  nor  frightened  into  submission  by  inactive 
soldiery.  The  colonists  saw  indications,  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  of  matters  ripening  into  another  disastrous  inroad 
upon  the  Colony.  General  uneasiness  and  a  sense  of  impend- 
ing danger  were  in  the  minds  of  all,  while  their  representations 
were  either  unheeded  or  treated  as  exaggerations.  Their 
only  consolation,  such  as  it  was,  was  the  expression  of  their 
opinions  at  public  meetings  and  the  formulation  of  petitions 
to  the  Governor  or  the  Queen. 

On  August  9th,  the  Dutch  farmers  of  Albany  met  at 
the  place  of  H.  J.  Lombard,  Jordaan's  Kraal  on  the  Fish 
river.  A  number  of  resolutions  was  carried  and  a  petition 
signed  by   no  Dutch  farmers  was  sent  to  the  Governor. 
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They  considered  that  the  country  was  never  in  greater  danger  CJ^TP- 
than  it  was  then,  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  numbers 
of  guns  and  horses  possessed  by  the  Kaffirs,  they  were 
never  better  prepared  for  war  and  that  the  insecure  state 
of  the  Frontier  demanded  the  most  prompt  and  decided 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Mr.  J.  D.  Nel 
spoke  in  a  prophetic  strain.  "  Blow  not  any  longer  under 
your  coffee  kettles,"  he  said,  "  but  into  the  barrels  of  your 
guns,  keep  them  clean  and  ready,  for  you  will  soon  want 
them.  The  time  is  nearer  than  you  think.  Let  no  Dutchman 
say  '  I  have  suffered  from  the  Government,  therefore  I 
will  not  come  out.'  "  He  (Nel)  trusted  that  there  was  not 
a  single  Dutch  African  who  had  sold  a  gun  to  the  Kaffirs. 
All  the  speakers  to  the  six  resolutions  were  soon  to  find 
that  they  had   not  spoken  in  vain.1 

On  September  5th  following,  the  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Kaga  (now  the  district  of  Bedford)  also 
met  to  take  into  consideration  the  insecure  and  dangerous 
state  of  the  country.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bowker  was  the  chief 
speaker.  Their  existence  on  the  Frontier  was  described 
as  perfectly  unendurable,  and  though  they  were  the  injured 
they  were  regarded  as  the  injurers.  The  chief  statement 
in  the  consequent  petition  was,  "  That  your  petitioners 
fear  that  ill-judged  leniency  has  raised  the  audacious  impu- 
dence of  the  Kaffirs  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  short  of 
the  conquest  of  their  hordes  will  again  induce  them  to  look 
upon  our  Government  with  any  degree  of  respect  ;  yet  war 
with  such  a  people  is  a  state  of  things  your  petitioners  dread, 
and  are  most  anxious  to  see  averted.  They  pray  Your 
Excellency  and  Honourable  Council  to  give  the  state  of  the 
Frontier  your  most  deep  and  serious  consideration." 

On  October  7th,  these  two  petitions  were  brought  before 

1  First  resolution  moved  by  W.  Currie,  house  and  furniture  burnt, 
stock  taken  ;  seconded  by  O.  Nel,  house  burnt,  all  his  stock  taken.  Second 
resolution  moved  by  J.  H.  Delport,  house  burnt,  stock  taken  ;  seconded 
by  J.  H.  Bosch,  house  burnt,  stock  taken.  Third  resolution  moved  by 
J.  D.  Nel,  house  burnt,  wife  died  from  exposure  to  cold,  all  property 
destroyed  ;  seconded  by  Gert  Els,  house  burnt,  property  destroyed. 
Fourth  moved  by  Renier  Els,  house  burnt,  stock  taken  ;  seconded  by 
C.  Botha,  house  burnt,  badly  wounded.  Fifth  moved  by  Elias  Nel, 
shot  dead,  house  burnt,  widow  reduced  to  poverty  ;  seconded  by  Christian 
Nel,  shot  dead,  all  his  property  destroyed.  Sixth  moved  by  P.  C.  Bez- 
uidenhout,  house  burnt,  7,000  sheep,  300  cattle  and  37  horses  driven  off  ; 
seconded  by  Gert  Mynhardt,  all  property  destroyed,  reduced  to  destitution. 
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c_^p-  the  Legislative  Council  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Ebden.  On  behalf  of 
the  Government  Mr.  Montagu  and  the  Attorney-General, 
the  eloquent  William  Porter,  spoke  at  great  length.  As 
models  of  academic  oratory  these  speeches  were  worthy  of 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  and  had  those  worthy  officials 
only  known,  of  their  own  observation  and  experience, 
something  more  than  next  to  nothing  about  frontier  affairs, 
such  eloquence  could  not  but  have  been  productive  of  very 
great  good.  As  it  was,  a  strained  attempt  to  magnify  the 
zeal  of  the  Government  in  the  suppression  of  depredations 
and  to  treat  the  accounts  of  the  distresses  of  the  frontier 
inhabitants  as  exaggerations,  only  increased  in  the  sufferers 
a  sense  of  abandonment  to  Kaffir  mercy. 

Mr.  Montagu,  the  Secretary  to  the  Government,  in  very 
many  words,  regretted  that  the  statements  of  the  petitioners 
were  overcharged,  and  that  their  allegations  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  close  scrutiny.  He  expressed  his  reprobation 
of  the  language  which  had  been  used  at  some  of  the  public 
meetings  on  the  frontier,  and  having  minimised  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  Kaffirs  and  assured  his  hearers  that  they 
were  never  the  first  to  use  the  gun,  he  endeavoured  "  to  prove 
that  life  and  property  are  more  secure  now  than  they  have 
been  at  any  former  period."  Excusably  unable  to  see  six 
months  ahead  he  stated,  "  There  is  not  any  reason  whatever 
to  apprehend  a  hostile  incursion  from  the  Kaffir  tribes." 

The  Attorney-General,  the  Hon.  William  Porter,  during 
the  best  part  of  two  hours,  followed  "  the  able  and  beyond 
all  parallel  and  precedent,  dispassionate  speech  of  the 
Secretary  to  Government,"  in  much  the  same  strain.  "  At 
no  former  period,"  he  said,  "  were  our  frontier  relations, 
comparatively  speaking,  so  comfortable  as  at  present  ; 
that  never  did  our  colonists  suffer  so  little  from  native 
tribes  beyond  the  boundary  as  they  do  at  this  very  time." 
The  honourable  gentleman  objected  to  the  words  "  unbear- 
able "  and  "  frightful  "  which  had  appeared  in  the  petitions. 
"  I  say  in  reference  to  these  strong  terms  that  their  condition 
is  not  altogether  '  unbearable  '  and  that  '  frightful  '  is  much 
too  strong  a  word."  Either  unaware  of  or  ignoring  the 
frontier  policy  of  Sir  B.  Durban,  which  had  worked  so 
well,  he  wished  to  be  informed  of  a  better  policy  than  the 
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one  then  in  vogue  and  of  which  he  entirely  approved.  In  C^^TP' 
supposed  apt  illustration,  he  quoted  Mr.  Cockle,  who  said, 
"  If  you  know  of  any  better  pills  than  mine,  candidly  inform 
me ;  if  not  use  these  with  me."  The  advantage  of  the  argu- 
ment in  this  case  was  undoubtedly  with  Mr.  Cockle,  for 
probably  up  to  that  time  there  had  not  been  better  pills, 
but  there  certainly  had  been  a  better  frontier  policy.  Con- 
sistent with  the  views  he  had  been  maintaining  and  with 
commendable  courage,  he  exclaimed  unhesitatingly,  "  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  Kaffirs."  Indeed,  he  spoke  truly,  for  living, 
as  he  did,  in  safety  and  comfort  at  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles  from  them,  why  should  he  fear  them  ?  It  was  the 
white  man  who  shocked  him.  He  named  Mr.  Bowker  and 
reprobated  the  sentiments  expressed  by  that  gentleman 
at  the  public  meetings.  "  Can  we  forget  his  famous  Spring- 
bok speech  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  This  was  the  speech  in  which 
Mr.  Bowker  expressed  the  hope  that  the  springbok  might 
vanish  before  the  useful  sheep  and  that  the  savage  Kaffir 
should  make  room  for  the  industrious  European.  The 
whole  of  this  very  long  speech  was  characterised  by  the 
eloquence  and  choice  of  language  for  which  Mr.  Porter  was 
so  distinguished,  but  it  was  cold  comfort  for  those  who 
hoped  for  his  sympathy. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Eastern  Province  which  Mr.  Ebden 
had  so  far  earned  by  his  presentation  of  these  petitions  was 
almost  immediately  counterbalanced  by  his  next  speech  at 
this  same  meeting.  In  speaking  on  the  estimates  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure  for  1846,  he  proposed  that  the  office  of 
Lieut. -Governor  be  abolished  and  thus  effect  a  saving  of 
^"2,915  per  annum.  The  reasons  he  gave  for  this  step — in 
which  all  the  ten  members  of  the  Council  concurred — were 
that  the  advantages  which  had  accrued  from  it  had  never 
been  commensurate  with  its  cost  ;  that  any  real  difficulty 
had  ultimately  to  be  dealt  with  in  Cape  Town — the  Lieut. - 
Governor  being  merely  the  channel  of  communication — and 
further,  that  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation  round  the  coast,  the  better  roads  over  mountain 
passes  and  two  posts  per  week  having  expedited  commun- 
ication with  the  East,  that  far  Province  could  just  as  well  be 
governed  directly  from  Cape  Town.    In  short,  the  office  was 
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CHAP.  USeless.    He  did  not,  however,  press  the  motion  to  a  division, 
VIII 

as  the  official  members,  though  agreeing  in  sentiment,  said 

they  would  have  to  vote  against  it,  as  the  office  having  been 
created  by  the  Home  Government,  it  could  not  be  abolished 
without  its  sanction,  thus  matters  remained  and  no  action 
was  taken 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  debate  reached  the  East, 
all  flew  to  public  meetings  and  drew  up  petitions  to  the 
Queen.  The  atmospheres  of  Grahamstown,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Fort  Beaufort,  of  the  Uitenhage  farmers  and  Agricultural 
Association  at  Sidbury  as  well  as  of  assemblies  of  farmers  in 
more  distant  parts,  became  like  those  at  excited  general 
elections.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  office 
could  not  be  abolished  without  manifest  injury  to  the 
public  service  and  serious  danger  to  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  Colony  ;  that  the  Lieut. -Governorship  had  not  been 
effective  of  much  good,  they  acknowledged,  but  that  was  not 
due  to  the  office  itself  but  to  the  incapacity  of  those  who  had 
occupied  it.  Colonel  Hare  had  been  thrust,  into  it  merely 
because  he  happened  to  be  the  senior  military  officer  on  the 
frontier  and  not  because  he  had  any  special  qualification 
for  the  post.  He  had  been  further  hampered  by  advancing 
years  and  ill-health,  in  fact,  shortly  after  this  time,  he  had 
to  resign  on  this  account,  and  died  on  the  voyage  to  England. 
That  he  became  a  mere  channel  of  communication  with 
Cape  Town  was  his  own  fault,  for  when  the  office  was 
created  and  conferred  upon  Captain  Stockenstrom,  he  was 
told  that  "  by  the  Royal  Letters  Patent  constituting  the 
Government,  which  your  honour  now  holds  and  admin- 
isters .  .  your  Government  is  a  separate  and  distinct  one, 
in  which  you  are  invested  with  all  the  powers  heretofore 
belonging  to  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  Colony  and  your 
Civil  and  Executive  authority  is  independent,"  except  in 
the  case  when  the  Governor  himself  went  to  the  Frontier, 
when  during  his  stay,  he  would  be  in  supreme  authority 
An  officer  invested  with  such  power  as  this  was  just  what 
was  wanted,  in  fact,  it  was  what  the  petitioners  asked  that 
there  might  be  upon  the  Frontier.  To  have  to  appeal,  in  an 
emergency  to  Cape  Town,  six  hundred  miles  distant,  was 
to  permit  the  Kaffirs  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  damage  before 
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sufficient  force  could  be  organised  to  restrain  them.  In  the  CyI^J>> 
case  of  the  outbreak  on  December  21st,  1834,  it  was  not 
until  January  6th,  1835,  that  Colonel  Smith  could  arrive 
upon  the  scene  of  disaster.  It  should  be  noted  that  at  this 
time  the  Eastern  Province  was  absolutely  unrepresented 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  that  all  Eastern  matters 
were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  knew  as  much  about  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  as,  let  us  say,  the  talkers  at  Exeter  Hall. 

All  this  is  of  interest  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  between  East  and  West  which 
became  more  strenuous  at  a  later  date.  Even  at  this  time 
there  was  an  agitation  for  either  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  whole  Colony  to  the  East,  to  Grahams- 
town  or  Uitenhage,  or  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Government  in  the  East  independent  of  Cape  Town.  It 
was  felt  to  be  warranted  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  its 
disabilities,  the  exports  from  the  East  were  almost  as  great 
as  those  from  the  West,1  and  that  such  a  measure  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  enable  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
to  be  developed.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  in  bringing  this 
matter  before  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  on  September  16th, 
1846,  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  officer  invested  with  considerable  power  resident  in 
the  East,  though  he  felt  that  the  civil  business  of  the  East 
could  be  conducted  as  well  in  Cape  Town  as  in  Grahams- 
town.  To  remove  the  seat  of  Government  to  that  place 
because  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Kaffirs  would  be  as  little 
reasonable,  he  considered,  as  moving  the  Imperial  Parliament 
from  London  to  Dublin  because  of  troubles  in  Ireland. 

The  office  of  Lieut. -Governor  was  eventually  abolished, 
but  greater  changes  in  the  Government  of  the  country, 
yet  to  be  detailed,  rendered  the  office  no  longer  necessary. 

As  has  been  seen,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  brought  about 
an  important  change  in  Eastern  Province  policy  by  his 
abrogation  of  the  Stockenstrom  treaties.  A  further  change 
he  hoped  to  introduce,  one  in  the  expediency  of  which  he 

1  According  to  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  on  January  5th,  1844, 
the  value  of  wine  exported  from  the  Western  Province  was  £44,184,  while 
the  wool  from  the  Eastern  Province  was  £56,582.  Total  exports  from 
the  West  (wine,  wool  and  hides)  was  £99,682,  while  from  the  East(  in  wool 
and  hides  only)  £97,140. 
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CH^P-  differed  in  opinion  from  his  predecessor,  was  that  of  the 
extension  of  the  Colonial  boundary.  The  subject  had  been 
mooted  for  some  years.  In  the  territory  situated  between 
the  Stormberg  mountains  and  the  Orange  river,  roughly 
the  present  districts  of  Aliwal  North,  Albert  and  Wodehouse, 
there  were  at  this  time  about  three  hundred  Dutch  families 
with  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  They  were,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  peaceable  outlaws.  They  had  migrated 
into  these  parts,  not  with  any  view  to  being  beyond  the  pale 
of  British  jurisdiction,  but  simply  for  better  pasture  than  was 
to  be  found  in  the  drought-stricken  parts  of  the  Colony. 
Finding  that  country  uninhabited  they  settled  in  it  and  then 
became  persistent  in  asking  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Colony  and  they  themselves  amenable  to  its  laws. 
From  1823  onwards,  Boers  gradually  crept  into  it  until  in 
1835,  when  Sir  B.  Durban  established  the  Province  of 
Queen  Adelaide,  it  was  actually  annexed  to  the  Colony, 
under  the  name  of  the  Kraai  River  Field  Cornetcy.  Then 
began  a  greater  influx  of  farmers  into  it,  when  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  lands  would  be  granted  to 
them  under  quitrent  tenure.  But  in  1836  Durban's  policy 
was  overthrown  and  the  possession  of  the  country  reverted 
to — nobody — and  the  Boers,  who  could  not  return  to  the 
Colony,  had  perforce  to  remain  as  outlaws. 

In  January,  1842,  on  behalf  of  all,  a  petition  signed  by 
P.  J  de  Wet,  one  of  the  first  to  occupy  lands  there,  G.  D. 
Joubert  and  several  others  was  sent  to  Sir  George  Napier, 
asking  that  the  Colonial  boundary  might  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  them.  But  the  Governor  fearing  that  such  exten- 
sion would  increase  the  spirit  of  emigration  and  lead  to 
encroachment  on  native  tribes,  refused,  and  his  refusal  was 
supported  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  1844  a  new  Governor 
having  arrived,  they  tried  again.  This  time  with  the  hope  of 
better  success,  for  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  approved  of  the 
measure  and  strongly  recommended  it  to  Downing  Street. 
The  territory  was  defined  as  being  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Orange  river,  on  the  south  by  the  Stormberg  moun- 
tains, on  the  east  by  the  Kraai  river  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Colony.  It  was,  however,  turned  down  by  Lord  Stanley. 
In  spite  of  this  discouragement,  the  people  realising  that  the 
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country  was  to  be  their  home,  turned  their  attention  to  its  Cy£f' 
development.      In  such  cases   as  this,   where  a  number  of 
Dutch   people   found   themselves    in    an    isolated    part    and 
removed  from  civilisation,  the  first  essential  to  any  organisa- 
tion was  the  establishment  of  a  church  and  parsonage — and 
then,  incidentally,  a  township.     So  in  this  case,  the  people 
subscribed  and  bought  a  farm  called  Klipfontein  ;    though 
it  is  not  clear,  considering  no  one  had  any  legal  right  to  any 
land  in  the  country,  that  any  of  it  could  be  sold.     In  any 
case  the  farm  was  bought  in  January,  1846.    Then  followed 
the  usual  procedure  of  selecting  the  spot  for  the  church  and 
the   raising   of  money   for   its   construction   by   the   sale   of 
the  building  plots  into  which  the  place  was  divided.     Thus 
a  township  was  commenced.     The  Governor  was  asked  to 
honour  it  by  allowing  it  to  be  called  Maitland.  But,  obviously, 
knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard 
to  the  country,   he  refused.      Appropriately,   therefore,   the 
burghers  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  bring  it  into  existence, 
named    it   after   their   community    and    called    it    Burgher's 
Dorp.     Thus   Burghersdorp  commenced  and  for  a  time  it 
had   the   honour  of  being  the   capital   of  the   Kraai    River 
Field    Cornetcy.       Nothing    daunted    and    with    a    growing 
township,  the  burghers  again  petitioned.     In  August,  1847, 
they  appealed  to  Sir   Henry  Young,  who  had  become  the 
Lieut. -Governor  in  place  of  Colonel  Hare.      Sir  Henry  felt 
that  the  people  had  a  good  case  and  recommended  that  their 
request  should  be  granted  ;    but  with  no  result.    In  January, 
1848,   their  perseverance  was   rewarded.      The  famous   Sir 
Harry  Smith  had  become  Governor  of  the  Colony.     That 
impetuous  and  energetic  man,  whom  obstacles  and  difficulties 
of  all  kinds  only  incited  to  still  greater  activity,  was  in  the 
Colony  in    1835   when  the  country  was  first  annexed   and 
approved  of  the  measure.      It  needed,  therefore,   but  little 
pressure  to  induce  him  to  annex  it  again.    He  did  so,  risking 
the  frowns,  if  not  something  worse,  from  Downing  Street. 
The  territory  thus  became  the  district  of  Albert.     As  Civil 
Commissioner  and   Resident   Magistrate,   Mr.   J.   C.   Chase 
was  appointed,  his  residence  in  the  first  place  was  to  be  at 
the  embryo  town  of  Burghersdorp.1    Although  that  place  is 
1  Sir  H.  Smith  to  J.  C.  Chase,  January  9th,  1848  :   "  My  dear  Chase — 
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CHAP.  the  geographical  centre,  it  did  not  meet  with  approval  as  a 
magisterial  centre.  In  1849,  therefore,  Mr.  Chase  was 
instructed  to  select  some  more  suitable  spot  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  town  and  administrative  headquarters. 
A  situation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orange  river  was  chosen, 
and  on  May  12th,  1849,  the  inhabitants  from  far  and  near 
assembled  and  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  laying  a  foundation 
stone2  "  with  votive  offerings  of  African  corn,  wine  and 
oil."  The  place  was  named  Aliwal  North  in  honour  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  "  the  hero  of  Aliwal."  As  Mr.  Chase 
was  a  freeman  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Founders  in 
London,  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  permission  of 
that  Company  to  allow  its  armorial  bearings  and  its  motto  : 
"  God  the  only  Founder  "  to  be  the  coat  of  arms  for  the 
new  township  of  Aliwal  North.3  On  July  5th,  1849,  Sir 
Harry  Smith  proclaimed  the  boundaries  of  the  new  district 
and  thus  the  Kraai  river  people  gained  the  objects  of  their 
petitions  and  the  Colony  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the 
new  territory.     Finis  coronat  opus. 

Daring  and  indifferent  to  the  consequences  of  their 
inroads  upon  the  Colony  as  the  Kaffirs  had  been  during  the 

I  have  appointed  the  Kraai  river  district  into  a  separate  division,  that 
of  the  division  of  Albert,  and  have  appointed  you  Civil  Commissioner  and 
Resident  Magistrate.  Appoint  your  own  clerks  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
seat  of  your  Government  should  be  central,  but  first  go  to  Burgher's 
Dorp,  I  shall  see  you  there  on  my  way  to  Natal. — Faithfully  yours,  H.  G. 
Smith." 

*  It  was  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  entrance  to  Smith 
Street. 

3  The  ceremony  of  the  adoption  of  the  coat  of  arms  took  place  on 
Saturday,  February  21st,  1857,  when  Mr.  J.  Burnet  was  the  Resident 
Magistrate.  On  that  day,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Municipality,  the 
Field  Cornets  and  other  officials  and  public  met  in  the  Court  House.  In 
the  name  of  Mr.  Chase  (then  at  Uitenhage)  Mr.  Burnet  presented  for 
acceptance  and  adoption  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Founders  Company. 
Emblazoned  in  colours  on  vellum  and  glazed  and  framed,  they  were,  with 
all  formality,  affixed  to  a  suitable  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Court  House. 
Thus  Aliwal  was  ennobled. 

These  arms  were  originally  conferred  upon  the  Founders'  Company 
in  1590  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  description  of  them  in  the  quaint 
language  of  the  time  is  as  follows  : — "  That  is  to  saye,  the  field  azure  a 
flauerpot  betweene  two  taper  candlestuches  gold  and  to  the  Crest  upon 
the  helme  on  a  wreathe  gold  and  azure,  a  feyre  fumes  proper  out  of  the 
cloudes  proper,  two  arms,  the  handes  carnat,  the  sleeves  azure,  holdinge 
a  payer  of  closing  tonges  sables  takinge  holde  of  a  melting  pott  proper, 
manleted  gules  double  silver  as  more  playnley  appeareth  depicted  on  the 
margent."  "  Clariencieux  Kinge  of  Armes  "  affixes  his  seal  on  the  "  VIII 
daye  of  October  in  the  yere  of  Our  Lord  God  1590,  and  in  the  XXXV  yere 
of  the  reigne  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereigne  Lady  Elizabeth." 
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last  few  years,  the  close  of  1845  saw  a  disposition  to  an  C^l^TP- 
increased  recklessness  which  could  indicate  only  a  desire 
and  preparedness  for  war.  A  time  had  now  arrived  when, 
history  repeating  itself,  the  younger  generation  was  reaching, 
or  had  reached,  manhood,  and  oblivious  or  indifferent  to 
what  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  suffered  from  rash 
collision  with  British  forces,  was  inviting  disaster  for  itself. 
Stimulated  by  the  operations  of  Kaffir  customs  and  perhaps 
also  by  a  certain  sporting  instinct,  the  younger  bloods 
were  incited  to  win  their  spurs,  or  perhaps  more  correctly, 
their  wives,  by  a  dash  into  the  Colony  for  wholesale  plunder. 
They  had  the  advantage  over  their  forebears  in  that,  thanks 
to  armed  herdsmen  and  illicit  gun  traffic,  they  were  now 
well  supplied  with  guns,  and,  to  their  own  enterprise  and 
prowess,  horses.  Thus  came  into  existence  what  was  known 
as  the  "  war  party  "  or  "  young  Kafnrland."  The  older 
chiefs,  who  had  learnt  wisdom  from  the  troubles  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  youthful  follies  and 
ventures,  were  now  disposed  to  stand  aloof  from  this  war 
party  and  content  themselves  with  peace  and  moderate 
plunder.  They  were  over-ruled  by  the  younger  Amapakati 
and  even  threatened  with  deposition,  as  in  the  case  of  Xoxo, 
who  was  to  be  deposed  from  the  chieftainship  of  Tyali's 
tribe  because  he  was  too  severe  on  those  who  stole  cattle 
from  the  Colony.  Old  Eno  counselled  caution  and  Maqomo 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Colony  so  as  to  be  away 
from  the  trouble.  This  wily  and  now  drunken  old  rascal 
most  probably  had  other  reasons  for  this  request.  Umkye 
of  the  Ndhlambis  and  others  looked  with  disapproval  on 
the  growing  war  spirit.  Among  those  who  had  arrived  at 
years  of  indiscretion  was  Sandilli  himself,  the  paramount 
chief  of  the  Gaikas.  He  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-five. 
Weak-minded  and  more  easily  led  by  evil-doers  than  by 
those  who  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  rectitude, 
he  was  gained  over  by  the  war  party  and  bade  defiance  to  all 
British  authority.  This  change  in  his  demeanour  became 
very  manifest  at  the  beginning  of  1846.  Opposed  to  him 
as  most  of  the  older  chiefs  were,  there  was  yet  one  who  was 
willing  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  hostile  attitude  towards 
the   Colony.     This  was  none  other  than  our  trusted  ally, 
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CHAP.  pato  of  Peddie.    It  is  not  clear  what  had  produced  the  great 
Vlll.  ...  . 

change  in  this  chief.     He  had  hitherto  been  on  good  terms 

with  the  Government,  had  been  in  receipt  of  his  allowance 
and  had  maintained  some  sort  of  order  among  his  people. 
There  had,  however,  been  friction  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Shepstone,  the  Resident  Agent,  and  he  had  certainly 
shown  a  disposition  to  molest  the  Fingoes,  who  occupied 
part  of  the  same  district  and  who,  being  under  the  special 
care  of  the  Government,  were  regarded  with  some  jealousy. 
To  Pato,  Sandilli  paid  frequent  visits  and  improved  an 
intimacy  which  boded  no  good  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Shepstone  had  been  warned  that  his  life  was  not  too 
safe  among  Pato's  people.  On  this  account  he  had  asked 
to  be  transferred  to  the  new  Colony  of  Natal,  a  request 
which  was  granted,  and  then  began  that  long  and  distin- 
guished career,  the  history  of  which  is  almost  the  history 
of  Natal.  Two  atrocious  murders,  for  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  Pato  was  held  responsible,  indicated  the  fate  which 
might  have  overtaken  Mr.  Shepstone  had  he  remained 
longer.  The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  had  established 
a  station  called  Bethel — afterwards  Dohne — near  the  present 
town  of  Stutterheim.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  1845, 
three  new  German  missionaries  arrived  at  Port  Elizabeth 
and  commenced,  in  ox-waggons,  their  long  journey  to  that 
distant  station.  Three  waggons  were  provided  for  their 
accommodation.  One  of  these  belonged  to  Mr.  Shepstone 
and  one  of  his  Hottentot  servants  was  the  driver.  The  party 
having  crossed  the  Fish  river  at  Trompeter's  drift  and 
reached  the  high  ground  on  the  far  side,  outspanned  for 
the  night  at  a  spot  in  Pato's  country  about  seven  miles  from 
Peddie.  All  were  quietly  sleeping,  the  missionaries  in  the 
waggons  and  the  Hottentots  round  the  customary  fires, 
when,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  their  dogs  set  up  a 
barking  at  a  distant  bush.  Two  of  the  Hottentots  suspecting 
the  presence  of  some  wild  animal  approached  the  bush, 
when  a  party  of  Kaffirs  rushed  out  and  stabbed  them  with 
assegais,  badly  wounding  them.  The  Kaffirs  then  made  for 
the  waggons  and  stabbed  a  Hottentot  who  was  still  lying 
upon  the  ground.  This  man  was  Mr.  Shepstone's  servant  ; 
he  was  killed.      One  of  the  missionaries,  the   Rev.   Ernest 
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Scholtz,  leaning:  out   of  his  waggon  to  learn  the  cause  of  CHAP. 
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the  noise,   received   an   assegai  wound   in  the   abdomen   of 

which  he  died  shortly  afterwards.     Having  helped  themselves 

to   some   of  the   property   in   the   waggons,   the   murderers 

disappeared.     It  was  said  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the 

Kaffirs    in    the    belief   that     Mr.    Shepstone's    well-known 

waggon  driven  by  his  equally  well-known  Hottentot  servant, 

contained  Mr.  Shepstone  himself,  and  that  their  intention 

was  not  to  kill  a  missionary  but  their  late  unpopular  Resident 

Agent.     As  soon  as  the  Lieut. -Governor  heard  of  this  he 

demanded  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  murderers,  but 

as  in  the  cases  of  all  these  murders,  no  one  was  ever  captured 

and  nothing  was  done.    Suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 

murders  of  these  two  men  lay  heavily  upon  Pato. 

The  decided  change  for  the  worse  in  Sandilli  became  unmis- 
takable at  the  beginning  of  1846.  Judged  by  his  actions, 
he  was  undoubtedly,  so  to  speak,  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
war  party,  which  he  was  unable  to  control.  He  had  but 
very  shortly  before  signed  a  treaty  of  amity  in  virtue  of  which 
he  bound  himself  and  his  tribe  to  maintain  those  relations 
with  the  Colony  which  were  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
peace  ;  he  undertook  to  protect  missionaries  and  traders 
resident  in  his  country  and  to  punish  those  of  his 
people  who  were  guilty  of  any  of  the  offences  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  common.  How  far  he  was  sincere  in  all 
this  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  incident  which 
happened  in   January  of  this  year. 

Like  all  Kaffirs,  chiefs  as  well  as  plebeians,  he  was  an 
importunate  beggar,  visiting  stores,  posts  and  individuals 
and  asking  for  whatever  he  could  get.  But  now,  with  the 
powerful  and  malign  influence  behind  him,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  demand,  or  to  help  himself  without  asking.  Near 
Mr.  Stretch's  Residency  was  a  trading  station1  belonging 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  Hoole,  but  in  charge  of  one  Thomas  Maclach- 
lan.  On  January  13th,  this  trader  seeing  Sandilli  approaching 
and  suspecting  that  he  was  about  to  ask  for  goods  which 
it  might  be  inexpedient  to  refuse,  he  left  the  shop,  locked 
the  door  and  moved  off.    Sandilli,  coming  up  to  him,  struck 

1  For  the  exact  position  of  this,  vide  vol.  hi.,  p.  199,  where  "  Hool  " 
is  a  misprint  for  "  Hoole." 
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c3jl$Fm  him  in  the  mouth  and  demanded  the  key.  This  was  given 
up,  when  the  chief  went  to  the  store  and  helped  himself  to 
whatever  he  desired.1  About  this  time  also,  a  number 
of  oxen  were  stolen  from  a  farmer  named  Rautenbach  by 
some  of  Sandilli's  people,  and,  further,  others  of  them 
molested  the  Bethel  (Dohne)  mission  station.  Mr.  Stretch, 
on  hearing  of  these  occurrences,  sent  a  message  to  Sandilli 
reminding  him  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  he  had  signed. 
Having  waited  some  days  w.thout  receiving  any  answer, 
he  sent  a  police  corporal  "  Jack"  to  learn  what  steps  the 
chief  proposed  to  take.  Jack  found  Sandilli  surrounded  by 
his  sporting  Amapakati  and  a  number  of  other  Kaffirs. 
With  this  moral — or  immoral — support,  he  sent  back  the 
following  message  :  "If  the  Governor  wishes  to  speak 
about  the  trader's  things,  and  wants  payment,  he  had 
better  come  for  it  here,  or  he  can  take  it  at  Block  Drift, 
and  there  he  will  see  what  he  will  see,  my  soldiers  are 
ready.  .  .  .  The  traders  and  their  things  are  under  my  foot, 
and  I  will  do  with  them  as  I  like.  We  thought  white  men 
could  not  be  killed,  but  we  see  they  are  only  like  us,  they 
can  also  be  killed.  Stretch  is  a  rascal  (schelm)  and  the 
Governor  is  a  rascal.  All  the  cases  you  have  reported  are 
nothing,  the  claimants  shall  not  have  a  farthing.  I  won't 
allow  a  policeman  to  bring  me  any  more  messages,  I  am 
tired  of  the  Government,  and  if  you,  Jack,  return  here  again, 
I  will  order  you  to  be  killed.  This  word  Stretch  must  send 
to  the  Governor  before  he  sleeps  to-night.  But  that  tent 
which  is  there  at  Block  Drift  must  be  off  to-morrow.  Sheshago 
must  go."  The  tent  referred  to  here  will  be  dealt  with 
further  on. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place,  a  misunderstanding 
arose    between    Sir    Peregrine    Maitland    and    the    Lieut. - 

1  Maclachlan's  letter  reporting  the  matter: — "  Chumie  Station, 
January  13th,  1846.  Sir, — It  is  getting  very  funny  times  now  that  the 
Captain  Sandilli  can  take  the  keys  of  the  shop  and  take  just  what  he  likes, 
and  then  give  the  trader  a  slap  in  the  mouth.  I  wish  you  won't  let  it  be 
hushed  up,  if  you  do,  he  will  always  be  coming  those  games  ;  he  took 
the  keys  from  me  and  unlocked  the  door,  and  takes  one  army  blanket, 
one  bridle  complete,  two  packs  No.  18  chain,  one  roll  of  boers'  tobacco  ; 
it  is  high  time  for  a  person  to  go  if  that  is  the  treatment  he  gets  from  the 
captains  ;  it  is  not  through  getting  a  slap  in  the  mouth  I  write  this,  but  I 
am  put  in  charge  here  to  look  after  the  things,  and  I  can't  stand  responsible 
for  what  things  the  captains  take.  I  am  not  going  to  be  like  a  dog  under 
him,  although  he  is  great. 
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Governor,  Colonel  Hare.  The  result  of  this  was  to  give  C^^TP' 
Sandilli  a  real  cause  for  complaint,  of  which  he  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage.  As  will  be  remembered,  before  that 
chief  had  fallen  upon  the  worst  of  his  evil  days  he  had  been 
willing  to  have  soldiery  near  himself,  in  order,  so  he  said, 
to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  his  people — as  chiefs  were 
unable  to  prevent  them  from  stealing.  He  had  welcomed 
the  establishment  of  Post  Victoria,  which  thus  came  into 
existence.  Towards  the  end  of  1845,  the  site  was  found 
to  be  very  unsuitable  ;  for,  besides  the  poor  water  supply 
which  had  become  worse  on  account  of  the  drought  then 
prevailing,  the  situation  was  too  far  from  the  Gaika  clans 
whose  thieving  propensities  rendered  police  supervision 
necessary  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In  November,  there- 
fore, Sandilli  was  sounded  privately  by  Mr.  Stretch  as  to 
whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to  a  military  post 
being  placed  nearer  to  Block  Drift,1  presumably  in  his  own 
territory,  for  there  was  no  need  to  ask  his  permission  to  do 
this  on  the  west  of  the  Tyumie  river  as  that  was  part  of  the 
ceded  territory  in  which  the  Government  had  the  right  by 
treaty  to  establish  such  posts.  Sandilli  expressed  his  willing- 
ness on  condition  that  he  should  receive  £20  per  annum 
as  rent  for  the  ground,  that  his  waggons  should  have  prefer- 
ence for  employment  by  the  troops  and  that  the  Commissariat 
should  give  him  the  same  advantages  as  any  of  the  European 
contractors  in  the  supply  of  anything  he  could  produce. 
But  at  the  time  of  this  negotiation  it  was  not  clear  that 
Block  Drift  was  the  best  place  for  the  proposed  military 
post,  another  spot  lower  down  the  river  was  suggested 
Before  making  any  final  arrangements  with  Sandilli,  there- 
fore, the  Governor  decided  that  the  sites  should  be  inspected 
by  competent  military  authority.  To  this  end,  Major 
Wortham,  commanding  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Cape  Town, 
sent  instructions  to  Captain  Walpole,  commanding  Royal 
Engineers  in  Grahamstown,  to  inspect — merely  to  inspect 
— the  land  at  Block  Drift.  By  some  mistake  or  by  the 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  either  Captain  Walpole  or  Colonel 

1  By  Block  Drift  is  meant,  not  merely  the  drift  over  the  small — usually 
dry — stream,  the  Gaga,  but  the  whole  territory  including  the  present 
town  of  Alice  and  the  Lovedale  lands — in  fact  the  tract  of  land  shown 
in  the  diagram  on  p.  199  of  vol.  iii. 
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CHAP.  Hare,  most  probably  the  latter,  for  he  afterwards  acknow- 
V  ledged  that  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  even  to  read  the 

correspondence,   a  surveying   party  was   sent  to   mark  out 
the  position  for  a  fort  (afterwards  Fort  Hare)  on  Sandilli's 
side  of  the  river.     The  surveyors  arrived  on  the  spot  and 
commenced   work  on   January   20th,    1846.      On   the   24th, 
Sandilli  having  heard  nothing  further  of  the  negotiations 
of  the  previous   November  and  being,   by  this  time,   com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  war  party,  appeared  with 
a  contingent  of  his  followers,  at  the  small  camp — "  the  tent  " 
— and  resented  this  trespass,  for  such  it  was,  upon  his  land. 
It  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  a  treacherous  attempt  to 
occupy  a  post  in  his  country  without  his  permission.     His 
attitude    was    so    violent    that    Lieut.    Stokes,  who    was    in 
command,   sent   to    Fort    Beaufort   for   military   protection. 
Fifty  of  the  91st  Regiment  from  that  place  and  fifty  from 
Post  Victoria  soon  arrived  and  enabled  the  surveyors  to  work 
in  safety.     In  spite  of  this  protest  on  the  part  of  Sandilli, 
the  work  continued  until  the  30th  when  it  was    completed. 
This    conduct    of    Sandilli    together    with    his    insulting 
message,  his  treatment  of  the  trader  and  other  infractions 
of  the  treaty,  stirred  Colonel  Hare  to  action.     He  instantly 
reinforced  Fort  Beaufort  and  Post  Victoria  and  himself  set 
out  for  the  former  place,  arriving  there  on  the  26th.    He  then 
sent  a  message  to  Sandilli  asking  him  to  be  at  Block  Drift 
on  the  29th,  in  order  that  he  might  give  some  explanation 
of  his  conduct  as  well  as  apologise  for  his  insolence.     The 
chief  promised  to  do  so  if  his  safety  were  guaranteed.    This 
was  done.    On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Colonel  Hare  with 
an  escort  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  reached  Block  Drift. 
He   there   found    awaiting   him   two   messages   in   writing  ; 
one  was  from  Sandilli  expressing  sorrow  for  his  contumacy 
and  giving  as  his  excuse  that,  at  the  time,  he  was  surrounded 
and  forced  to  do  so  by  a  crowd  of  violent  young  men.    The 
other  message  was  from  Sutu,  his  mother,  pleading  for  her 
inexperienced  and  wayward  child.      It  was  not  until  after 
two    o'clock    in    the    afternoon,    that    the    wayward    child, 
mounted  and  armed,  was  seen  to  be  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  present  Middle  Drift.    He  was  accompanied 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  followers — the  estimates  of  numbers 
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varying  from  three  to  five  thousand — mostly  mounted  and  CA^TF 
armed.  It  was  a  wild  scene.  These  thousands  of  almost 
naked  natives,  in  high  spirits  and  armed  with  guns,  assegais 
and  knobkerries,  formed  themselves  into  a  long  line  roughly 
parallel  to  that  formed  by  the  soldiers,  and,  in  consequence 
of  their  vastly  superior  numbers,  outflanked  them  by  a 
long  distance  on  both  the  right  and  left.  Unknown  to  the 
soldiers,  at  the  time,  there  were  in  addition  to  those  they  saw, 
very  large  numbers  of  warriors  out  of  sight  "  on  the  hills 
behind  the  residency,"  as  it  having  been  rumoured  that 
Sandilli  was  to  be  taken  prisoner,  sufficient  strength  was 
assembled  to  effect  his  rescue.  Between  the  two  lines,  Colonel 
Hare  with  his  officers  and  interpreter  met  Sandilli  with 
twenty  unarmed  followers.  The  conference  must  have  been 
a  very  long  one,  for  we  are  told  that  it  was  dark  when  they 
dispersed.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government  it  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  Sandilli  with  all  the  moral — or  immoral 
— support  behind  him  was  anything  but  submissive  or 
overawed  by,  comparatively  speaking,  the  handful  of 
soldiers  he  saw  before  him.  He  indicated  but  too  plainly 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  him.  The  substance 
of  his  part  in  the  conference  was  that,  in  the  first  place,  he 
denied  having  used  the  offensive  epithet  against  the  Governor, 
but  being  faced  with  the  messenger  who  insisted  that  he  did, 
he  then  apologised.  So  far  so  good.  But  for  the  rest  he 
maintained  the  attitude  he  had  taken  up  when  he  sent  the 
message  ;  he  evaded  all  mention  of  intention  to  fulfill 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  ;  he  not  only  refused  to  allow  a 
military  post  to  be  erected  at  Block  Drift,  but  demanded 
the  removal  of  that  at  Sheshago  and  all  soldiers  from  Kaffir- 
land.  Told  that  he  was  bound  by  the  treaty  as  well  as  by 
the  £4.  licences  he  received  to  protect  traders  in  his  country, 
he  said  that  while  they  were  there,  they  were  under  his 
feet  and  that  he  would  do  with  them  as  he  liked.  He  refused 
to  see  that  he  was  bound  to  compensate  farmers  for  their 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  recovering  cattle  which  his  people 
had  stolen,  and  with  reference  to  the  charge  of  molestation 
of  the  Dohne  mission  station,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"  these  schools  are  places  of  refuge  for  thieves." 

Colonel  Hare's  attempt  at  expostulation  with  the  chief 
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CvmP  was  ^ee^e-  He  seemed  inclined  to  dim  his  sight  and  hearing 
to  all  that  passed  and  professed  to  think  that  there  was  no 
hostile  intention  among  the  people.  Perhaps,  confronted 
as  he  was  by  such  an  overwhelming  force  eager  for  conflict, 
it  was  as  well  he  did,  for  a  single  false  step  under  the  circum- 
stances would  have  led  to  fearful  results.  The  meeting  broke 
up  in  disorder,  many  of  the  Kaffirs  in  dispersing,  firing  their 
guns  as  a  sort  of  defiance. 

The  next  morning,  the  30th,  the  surveyors  having 
finished  their  work,  Colonel  Hare  and  the  whole  body  of 
troops  moved  back  to  their  respective  posts.  As  soon  as  the 
Governor  in  Cape  Town  heard  of  these  things,  he  despatched 
two  hundred  men  of  the  27th  Regiment  from  Simon's  Bay 
to  the  East.  They  endeavoured  to  land  at  the  Kowie,  but 
finding  that  impossible,  the  Thunderbolt  had  to  turn  west 
to  Port  Elizabeth.  From  that  place  the  long  march  was 
commenced,  and  thus  Fort  Beaufort  and  Post  Victoria 
became  further  reinforced. 

Although,  as  after  events  showed,  the  war  spirit  was 
still  rife  in  Kaffirland,  there  was  comparative  quiet  for  a  time. 
Perhaps  this  appearance  of  the  increased  military  force 
accounted  for  it.  Sandilli,  in  spite  of  his  bravado  at  Block 
Drift,  showed  a  disposition  to  do  in  private  and  untram- 
melled by  the  advice  of  his  evil  councillors,  those  things  he 
feared  to  do  in  public.  He  made  an  attempt  to  protect 
traders,  to  compensate  for  stolen  cattle  and  to  listen  to  the 
warning  of  the  older  chiefs.  Old  Eno  had  said  to  him, 
'  Sandilli,  it  is  no  use  your  holding  up  your  head  before  the 
lion,  if  you  do  you  will  cry  out  from  the  sore  bites  you  will 
get,  make  things  right  with  the  Government."  Fearing  the 
object  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  reinforcements  was  to  arrest 
him,  he,  with  his  mother  Sutu,  fled  "  to  the  bush,"  that  is 
he  went  into  hiding  in  some  intricate  and  more  or  less 
inaccessible  part,  such  as  the  Pirie  forest  or  the  mountains. 
With  their  chief  thus  in  voluntary  exile,  the  war  party  had 
perforce  to  postpone  "  The  Day." 

As  the  true  accounts  of  all  these  affairs  were  in  official 
documents  to  which  the  public  had  not  access,  distorted  and 
exaggerated  versions  of  them,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  un- 
founded   rumours    spread    with    rapidity    and    created    the 
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greatest    alarm    throughout    the    frontier.       This    was    not  chap. 

,  .  VIII 

lessened  by  the  Lieut. -Governor  issuing  orders  to  all  Field- 
Cornets  to  urge  the  farmers  in  their  respective  districts  to 
adopt  the  best  means  they  could  for  their  defence.  He  also 
advised  the  patrolling  of  the  town  (Grahamstown)  and 
offered  to  supply  from  the  Ordnance  Stores  guns  and 
ammunition  to  those  who  were  without  those  necessaries. 
Farmers  with  their  families  fled  from  their  homes  and 
assembled  for  mutual  defence,  many  having  then  no  other 
homes  than  their  ox-waggons  ;  waggons  loaded  with 
property  were  to  be  seen  arriving  in  Grahamstown  ;  all  was 
uncertainty  but  expectation  of  the  worst.  On  February 
7th,  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  waited  upon  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  to  learn  from  him  the  true  state  of  affairs.  He 
received  them  kindly.  He  acknowledged  that  the  information 
from  Kaffirland  was  of  an  alarming  character  and  such  as 
to  induce  them  to  adopt  measures  of  precaution  for  public 
safety.  It  had  been  rumoured,  he  told  them,  that  the  Kaffirs 
intended  to  occupy  the  Addo  bush  so  as  to  intercept  any 
troops  on  their  way  from  Port  Elizabeth.  He  gave  them  to 
understand,  in  short,  that  the  general  alarm  was  not  without 
reason.  Yet  two  days  afterwards  he  published  a  notice 
assuring  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  country  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  cause  for  alarm,  having  that  morning 
received  from  all  the  Kaffir  chiefs  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  of  their  desire  and  determination  to  maintain 
peace.  This  made  matters  still  worse,  for  remembering  that 
he  had  described  the  Kaffirs  as  crafty  and  treacherous 
savages,  the  inhabitants,  now  thinking  that  he  was  only 
throwing  dust  in  their  eyes,  lost  the  last  shreds  of  confidence 
they  had  in  him.  The  reports  from  the  officers  in  Kaffirland, 
however,  were  those  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  but  how  far 
that  tranquillity  was  the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm  re- 
mained to  be  seen. 

All  this  naturally  and  inevitably  gave  rise  to  public 
meetings.  But  now  the  time  for  petitions  was  past  ;  they 
had  been  productive  of  so  little  sympathy  or  amelioration  of 
the  harassed  life  of  a  frontier  farmer  that  recourse  was  had 
to  remonstrance  and  protest.  The  farmers  of  Upper  Albany 
and  the  Lower  Division  of  Somerset  met  and  sent  to  Sir 
VOL.  IV.  27  2E 
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CHAP.  Peregrine  Maitland  a  document,  the  substance  of  which  is 
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as  follows  :    "  As  it  is  known  to  the  Government,"  they  said, 

"  that  Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing  on  the  immediate 
frontier  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  systematic  out- 
rages by  the  Kaffirs  since  the  invasion  of  1834,  that  the 
Kaffirs  have  robbed  the  colonists  to  a  very  large  extent  and, 
without  any  provocation,  have  murdered  British  subjects, 
both  English  and  Dutch,  that  families  are  at  this  moment 
congregated  in  fields  for  mutual  protection,  in  compliance 
with  a  notice  issued  by  the  Lieut. -Governor,  we  therefore 
remonstrate  against  these  grievances  being  left  unredressed, 
we  desire  to  learn  for  what  reason  the  Government  remains 
inactive,  why  our  petitions  are  unattended  to  and  why  the 
terms  of  the  treaties,  so  often  violated,  have  not  been 
enforced.  We  respectfully  dissent  from  the  last  notice  of 
the  Lieut. -Governor,  stating  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
cause  for  alarm." 

On  February  27th,  thirty-four  farmers  of  the  East  Riet 
river  (Somerset)  met  and,  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  sent 
a  similar  remonstrance.  The  deplorable  state  of  affairs  was 
ascribed  to  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  frontier  authorities, 
and  the  late  general  alarm  to  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  protect  them.  The  Government 
being  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  evil 
was   called  upon  to  take  measures  to   avert  it. 

At  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Delport — Fontein's  Kloof  on  the 
Fish  river,  a  public  meeting  was  held  which  was  attended 
by  over  seventy  farmers.  Twelve  very  long  resolutions, 
introduced  by  still  longer  and,  perhaps  excusably,  violent 
speeches  were  passed  unanimously.  They  protested  against 
the  indifference  with  which  the  repeated  memorials  of  the 
farmers  in  their  appeals  for  protection  and  redress  of  wrongs 
had  been  treated  by  the  Colonial  Government  and  Legis- 
lature ;  they  resented,  as  unfair  and  inaccurate,  the  charges 
of  Messrs.  Montagu  and  Porter  that  the  statements  in  the 
petitions  were  "  overcharged  '  and  '  would  not  bear  the 
test  of  close  scrutiny,"  they  reiterated  that  life  on  the  frontier 
was  "  frightful  "  and  "  unbearable  "  ;  and  now  their  fears 
of  imminent  danger  of  another  Kaffir  irruption  were  amply 
verified   by  the   warlike  demonstration   of  Sandilli.      They 
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placed  no  confidence  in  the  supposed  peaceful  message  of  Cy£f- 
the  chiefs  to  the  Lieut. -Governor,  they  regarded  it  merely 
as  a  blind  to  enable  them  to  postpone  their  hostile  intentions 
to  an  opportunity  more  fitting  than  the  time  when  they 
saw  the  colonists  making  preparations  for  defence.  The 
farmers  further  protested  against  the  system  adopted  by 
the  frontier  authorities  of  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  Kaffirs  and  also  against  the  inconsistency  of  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  frontier  authorities  in  private 
compared  with  those  they  made  in  public.  Finally  they 
demanded  compensation  for  the  severe  losses  they  had 
already  sustained  and  informed  the  Government — respect- 
fully of  course — that  unless  they  received,  and  that  speedily, 
the  protection  which  had  been  continually  promised  but 
never  obtained,  they  might  be  led  to  consider  whether  the 
Government  could  justly  exact  taxes  from  a  community 
which  it  did  not  protect. 

A  petition  signed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants 
of  Port  Elizabeth  was  also  sent  to  the  Governor.  This  was 
couched  in  language  of  the  usual  loyal  and  regular  form, 
and  was  void  of  the  elements  of  remonstrance  and  protest 
Having  recounted  the  histories  of  the  frontier  and  the 
various  adverse  opinions  of  Kaffir  character  which  had  been 
held  by  successive  Governors,  it  eulogised  the  Durban 
system  as  the  panacea  for  all  frontier  ills.  The  petitioners 
were  of  opinion  that  the  abrupt  and  sudden  lull  in  the  late 
disturbances  was  due  to  want  of  unanimity  in  the  chiefs, 
the  drought  and  the  prompt  measures  of  defence  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Colony,  that,  in  short,  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  was  only  temporary.  They  were  convinced 
that  no  promise  or  treaty  has  any  force  among  a  people 
whose  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  lax.  Without  presuming 
to  dictate  to  the  Governor  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  border,  they  advocated  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  Government  to  a  more  central  spot  than  Cape  Town — 
or  the  creation  of  two  separate  governments — one  in  the 
Eastern    Province. 

This  petition  from  Port  Elizabeth  the  Governor  acknow- 
ledged, and  rewarded  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  signatories 
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CHAP.  with  another  promise  of  "  protection  for  Her  Majesty's 
1  "  subjects  upon  the  Easter  Frontier  from  violence  and  plunder." 
But  the  representations  of  the  farmers,  being  of  so  unusual 
a  character,  he  refused  to  notice  or  answer,  as  they  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed  in  addressing  the 
-  Government.  Hence  it  was  demonstrated  that,  after  all, 
remonstrances  and  protests  were  as  useless  as  petitions  on 
prescribed   forms. 

On  March  14th — note,  two  days  before  the  16th — while 
many  of  the  wretched  families  were  still  away  from  their 
homes  and  assembled  in  places  of  every  kind  of  misery  and 
constant  fear,  the  Lieut. -Governor  was  able  to  write  to 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  telling  him  that  "  the  false  alarms 
which  had  lately  disturbed  this  frontier  had  now  completely 
subsided  and  that  the  unfounded  fears  of  the  inhabitants 
of  meditated  invasion  by  the  Kaffirs  had  vanished."  Whether 
he  himself  really  believed  this,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  had  it  been  true  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  gratifying  a  desire  he  had  for  some  time  cherished,  namely, 
that  of  being  allowed  to  resign  his  onerous  and  care-laden 
post  and  return  to  England.  His  term  of  office  nominally 
expired  this  month,  March,  1846.  Events,  which  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  unforeseen,  however,  compelled  him  to 
retain  it  longer  and  to  undertake  duties  still  more  onerous 
and  dangerous.  But  officially  there  was  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, the  Lieut. -Governor  had  said  so.  No  less  authority 
than  Mr.  Montagu,  the  Honourable  Secretary  to  the 
Government,  had  declared  a  few  months  previously  that  life 
and  property  on  the  frontier  are  now  more  secure  than  they 
have  been  at  any  former  period.  And  if  still  further  weighty 
opinion  were  required,  there  was  the  infallible  declaration 
of  the  Honourable  the  Attorney-General,  "  that  at  no 
former  period  were  our  frontier  relations  so  comfortable 
as  at  present,  that  never  did  our  colonists  suffer  so  little 
from  native  tribes  beyond  the  boundary."  "  There  is  not 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  any  reason  whatever  to  apprehend 
a  hostile  incursion  by  the  Native  tribes." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

BEGINNING   OF   THE   WAR   OF    1 846 

The  town,  or  small  village  as  it  was  in  1846,  of  Fort  Beaufort  CHAP. 
is  situated  on  a  gently  undulating  plain.  At  a  few  miles 
distant  on  the  north  and  east  are  the  mountains,  in  the 
valleys  and  kloofs  of  which  were  the  haunts  of  some  of  the 
marauding  Kaffirs  whose  enterprise  called  Fort  Beaufort 
into  existence  as  a  military  post.  Viewed  from  any  of  these 
mountains,  Fort  Beaufort  is  seen  to  be  an  isolated  and 
compact  township.  The  open  country  around  it  renders  it 
eminently  capable  of  being  defended  at  every  point  as  well 
as  a  good  strategic  position  from  which  to  commence  those 
offensive  operations  against  the  Kaffirs  which  were  so  often 
necessary.  The  town  itself  consisted  principally  of  two  long 
streets  running  north  and  south  and  roughly  parallel  with 
a  bend  of  the  Kat  river.  The  outer  sides  of  these  streets,  so 
to  speak,  were  continued  beyond  the  inner  and  thus  on  the 
north  or  military  and  business  end  a  large  open  square  was 
formed.  This  was  the  site  of  the  original  and  primitive  fort 
which  was  built  in  1822,  but  in  1846  it  had  been  replaced 
by  a  more  substantial  commissariat  store,  mess  house  and 
other  military  buildings.  The  far  side  of  this  square  was 
formed  partly  by  private  houses  and  partly  by  the  barracks. 
The  houses,  mostly  small,  in  these  streets  were  placed 
at  irregular  distances  from  one  another,  the  intervening 
spaces  being  either  gardens  or  unoccupied.  Primarily  a 
military  outpost,  Fort  Beaufort  was  also  a  Kaffir  trading 
station  with  its  stores  of  beads,  blankets,  brass  wire  and  other 
articles  of  "  Kaffir  truck."  The  canteen,  of  course,  was  not 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  civilian  population  was 
small  but  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  number  of 
soldiers  and  the  Kaffirs  who  frequented  the  place.  Among 
these  latter,  the  chief  Maqomo  was  almost  a  daily  visitor, 
too  frequently  in  a  state  of  intoxication.     Fort  Beaufort  in 
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C^P*  those  days  was  scarcely  a  place  one  would  choose  as  a 
permanent  residence  unless  the  quest  of  daily  bread  or 
military  duty  compelled  it. 

The  largest  of  the  "  Kaffir  truck  "  stores  was  that  of 
a  Mr.  Holliday.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
square  and  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  barracks.  At  this  store, 
metaphorically  speaking,  was  lighted  the  match  which  set 
all  Kaffirland  ablaze  with  war.  Early  in  March,  1846,  a 
semi-drunken  Kaffir,  named  Kleintje,  emulating  the  action 
of  Sandilli  at  Block  Drift,  helped  himself  to  one  of  Mr 
Holliday's  axes  without  any  intention  of  paying  for  it. 
He  was  promptly  arrested  and  put  in  gaol.  The  magistrate 
decided  to  send  him  with  three  other  prisoners  to  Grahams- 
town  for  trial.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
the  four  prisoners  handcuffed  in  pairs — a  Hottentot  sharing 
the  handcuffs  with  Kleintje — marched  out  of  Fort  Beaufort 
in  charge  of  four  armed  Hottentot  policemen.  Two  hours 
after  their  departure,  the  sub-chief  Tola  arrived  in  Fort 
Beaufort.  He  had  heard  of  the  incarceration  of  Kleintje, 
who  was  one  of  his  people,  and  now  was  very  importunate 
for  his  release.  Major  Smith,  the  Frontier  Commissioner,  to 
whom  he  applied,  could  only  tell  him  that  he  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  inclination  to  release  Kleintje,  moreover  he  was 
then  on  his  way  to  trial  at  Grahamstown.  Tola  left  What  his 
immediately  subsequent  movements  were  is  not  clear.  From 
his  own  account  they  were  of  a  perfectly  innocent  character. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  prisoners'  party  was  only  seven 
miles  on  its  forty-six  mile  journey  to  Grahamstown.  The 
road  at  that  part  runs  parallel  with  the  Kat  river  but  at  a 
higher  level.  The  men  were  resting  by  the  side  of  the  river 
at  a  spot  on  a  farm  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Mildenhall,  and  the 
muskets  of  the  escort  were  lying  on  the  ground.  Suddenly 
they  were  terrified  by  the  furious  rush  upon  them  of  forty 
armed  Kaffirs  from  an  adjacent  bush.  A  terrible  struggle 
ensued.  The  Hottentot  who  was  manacled  to  Kleintje  was 
stabbed  to  death  and  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  dead  body 
and  to  be  able  to  throw  it  into  the  river,  the  hand  was 
hacked  off.  While  this  was  going  on,  others  of  the  Kaffirs 
attacked  the  escort,  one  of  whom  wTas  upon  the  ground  and 
being  overpowered.     Another  of  the  Hottentot  police  who 
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had  not  relinquished  his  gun  managed  to  fire  at  the  Kaffir  CI?^P' 
and  killed  him.  Curiously  the  man  turned  out  to  be 
Kleintje's  brother.  Two  guns  which  were  still  lying  upon 
the  ground  were  seized  by  the  Kaffirs.  With  these  and  their 
rescued  friend,  the  handcuffs  still  dangling  from  his  wrist, 
they  retreated.      The  whole  affair  lasted  but  a  few  minutes 

The  news  of  this  atrocious  affair  quickly  spread.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  in  Fort  Beaufort,  as  was  the  case 
within  a  few  hours,  patrols  were  sent  out  in  search  of  the 
murderers.  A  native  policeman  followed  their  spoor  for 
two  and  a  half  miles  to  some  kraals  of  Tola's  people.  Here 
he  found  some  who  acknowledged  that  they  had  taken  part 
in  the  rescue.  No  arrests  were  made,  yet  it  was  satisfactory 
to  have  this  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Tola's  people  and  per- 
haps indirectly  of  the  chief  himself.  In  the  evening  Tola 
made  his  way  to  Mr.  Stretch  at  Block  Drift,  informed  him 
of  what  had  happened  and  delivered  up  the  two  guns  which 
had  been  taken. 

Colonel  Hare's  first  impulse  on  the  receipt  of  the  report 
of  this  affair  was,  in  the  event  of  the  murderers  not  being 
given  up  at  his  demand,  to  occupy  Tola's  country  with  a 
further  military  force  than  that  already  at  Post  Victoria. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that,  if  Tola  was  not  the  actual 
instigator  of  the  rescue,  he  had  at  least  connived  at  it.  As  a 
preliminary  measure  therefore  he  instructed  Major  Smith1 
to  cause  a  demand  for  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  parties  to  be 
made  upon  Sandilli  as  paramount  chief  of  the  Gaikas,  upon 
Botman  under  whom  Tola  was  a  sub-chief  as  well  as  upon 
Tola  himself.  In  accordance  with  this,  Major  Smith,  on 
the  1 8th,  having  ridden  over  to  Block  Drift  and  conferred 
with  Mr.  Stretch,  despatched  messengers  to  these  chiefs. 
As  was  expected,  the  results  were  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
Sandilli's  answer,  taken  down  by  Mr.  McDiarmid,  the 
missionary  at  Burn's  Hill,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not 
understand  that  Kaffirs  who  stole  so  small  a  thing  as  an 
axe  were  required  by  the  treaties  to  be  sent  to  Grahamstown  ; 
he  considered  the  magistrate  had  made  a  mistake  in  doing 
so.      Botman  was  of  opinion  that  the  death  of  the   Kaffir 

1  This  Major  Smith  was  the  Captain  Smith  who  held  the  fort  at  Durban 
against  the  Boers  in  1842. 
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CHAP.  na0<  paid  for  the  death  of  the  Hottentot.  "  The  Government 
weeps  over  the  Hottentot  and  we  weep  over  our  man." 
Tola's  message  was  that  the  Kaffir  being  dead  as  well  as 
the  Hottentot,  nothing  more  ought  to  be  said  about  it. 
"  The  best  thing  for  the  Government  to  do  is  to  leave  the 
matter  as  it  stands."  He  refused  to  deliver  up  the  murderers 
although  he  knew  who  they  were. 

In  view  of  these  answers  and  the  reports  of  the  general 
hostile  attitude  of  most  of  the  tribes  in  Kaffirland,  it  was 
evident  that  the  problem  before  the  Lieut. -Governor  was  of 
greater  magnitude  than  that  of  merely  occupying  Tola's 
country  by  troops.  That  there  was  now  little  or  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
was  clear  from  the  depredations  which  had  become  excessive 
and  perpetrated  without,  apparently,  the  least  fear  of  the 
consequences.  In  Kaffirland  there  was  much  activity. 
The  war  party  was  becoming  more  and  more  eager  for 
conflict  with  the  Colony  ;  women  and  cattle  were  being 
sent  to  places  of  supposed  safety  and  the  trading  stations 
were  being  pillaged.  The  traders  and  some  of  the  mission- 
aries fled  to  the  Colony.  It  was  reported  by  these  that  the 
Kaffirs  had  expressed  their  intention  of  invading  the  Colony 
the  moment  any  troops  were  known  to  cross  the  border 
into  their  country.  In  the  district  of  Peddie  matters  were 
even  worse.  Captain  McLean,  the  Government  agent, 
who  had  many  spies  out  in  all  directions,  reported  that  Pato 
was  evidently  doing  all  he  could  to  force  on  war.  As  an  act 
of  defiance,  he  deliberately  drove  his  cattle  into  the  lands 
of  the  favoured  Fingoes  and  destroyed  all  their  plantations. 
His  evil  communications  had  corrupted  the  good  manners 
of  the  people  of  the  chiefs  Umkye  and  Eno  and  his  influence 
had  won  their  enthusiasm  to  the  side  of  war.  The  two  chiefs 
themselves  were  against  all  this.  The  latter  was  an  old 
man,  very  ill  and  not  expected  to  live  much  longer.  In  fact 
he  died  on  April  1st  at  his  kraal,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Breakfast  Vlei.  His  last  wish  was  that  his  body  might  be 
interred  under  the  observation  of  the  Government.  He 
feared  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bush  !  This  request 
was  complied  with  by  giving  him  a  semi-military  funeral. 
His  dying  injunction  to  his  two  sons,  Stock  and  Sonto,  was, 
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that  whatever  the  Gaikas  did,  they  were  to  remain  loyal  to  C?^P 
the  Government  and  take  no  part  in  war  against  the  white 
man.  Affected  by  these  words  of  their  dying  and  venerable 
father,  they  promised  to  "  sit  quietly  on  his  grave,"  and  to 
be  models  of  peace  and  good  order,  a  promise  they  faith- 
fully kep — for  nearly  six  weeks  !  Umkye  warned  Captain 
McLean  that  a  strong  war  party  was  rising  and  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  control  over  his  young  men  to  prevent  them 
from  joining.  For  himself  he  asked  permission  to  reside  in 
the  Colony  until  the  trouble  was  past. 

Another  war-thirsty  chief  who  was  regarding  this  trend 
of  affairs  with  satisfaction  was  the  Ndhlambi  chief,  Seyolo, 
the  son  of  Dushani.  His  tribe  occupied  the  territory  near 
the  present  East  London. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  Colonel  Hare  could  only 
look  upon  the  rescue  of  Kleintje  and  the  accompanying  murder 
as  the  termination  of  the  (nominally)  peaceful  relations  with 
the  Kaffirs.  After  so  many  years  of  forbearance,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  time  had  arrived  to  adopt  the  last  resort  and 
to  realise  that  war  was  now  unavoidable. 

On  the  2 1st,  five  days  after  the  rescue,  announcing  his 
intention  of  entering  the  ceded  territory  with  a  combined 
force  of  troops  and  burghers,  he  issued  notices  calling  upon 
all  the  Frontier  burghers  to  place  themselves  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  whatever  defensive  and  offensive  operations 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  perform.  The  Field-Cornets 
were  instructed  to  ascertain  what  guns  and  ammunition 
the  people  in  their  respective  districts  needed,  so  that  adequate 
supplies  might  be  issued  from  the  Ordnance  Stores  in 
Grahamstown. 

As  soon  as  the  Lieut. -Governor's  decision  was  known 
in  Grahamstown,  all  was  excitement  and  little  else  was  heard 
than  the  din  of  martial  preparations.  Citizens  enrolled 
themselves,  besieged  the  Ordnance  stores  for  guns  and 
ammunition  and  then  only  desired  to  "be  up  and  at  'em." 
On  Tuesday,  24th,  Colonel  Hare  held  a  review  of  about 
three  hundred  of  these  irregular  troops  on  the  Drostdy 
ground,  a  wide  open  space  at  the  end  of  the  High  Street 
which,  during  these  years,  was  the  military  parade  ground. 
While    he    was    addressing    them,    a    hideous    and    blood- 
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CHAP,  curdling  war-cry  was  heard  in  the  distance  and  with  some 
alarm  a  considerable  body  of  natives  was  seen  to  be  coming 
up  the  High  Street  and  making  for  the  place  where  they 
were  standing.  They  turned  out  to  be  the  Fingoes  who 
lived  in  huts  on  the  outskirt  of  the  town.  They  also  had 
been  enlisted  to  fight  the  Kaffirs,  an  enterprise  in  which 
they  needed  no  encouragement,  for  they  had  much  against 
them  for  which  they  hungered  to  revenge  themselves.  The 
Fingoes  were  always  useful  allies  in  the  wars  with  the  Kaffirs. 
So  far  Grahamstown  was  ready  for  the  coming  struggle. 

On  account  of  the  excellent  work  they  did  in  these 
troublous  times,  there  were  two  small  bodies  of  Grahams- 
town  volunteers  which  deserve  special  mention.  They 
were  the  "  Sporting  Club  "  and  the  "  Grahamstown 
Yeomanry."  The  former  was  started  in  1844  by  a  Mr. 
Stubbs,  post  contractor  and  saddler,  as  a  hunting  club. 
The  only  qualification  for  membership  was  expertness  with 
horse  and  gun,  and  the  only  object  was  hunting.  In  this 
pursuit  they  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
intricate  bush  paths,  ravines  and  other  out-of-the-way  places 
in  Albany.  Thus  they  were  just  the  men  required  in  warfare 
with  Kaffirs.  This  corps  afterwards  became  very  well  known 
as  "  Stubbs's  Rangers."  The  "  Yeomanry  '  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Norden,  an  auctioneer  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens,  was  more  of  a  military  body. 
As  a  kind  of  crack  regiment,  they  affected  an  air  of  super- 
iority over  the  Sporting  Club.  They  bedecked  themselves 
in  a  comely  blue  uniform  and  wore  swords — in  time  of 
peace  at  all  events.  The  Sporting  Club  found  a  dusty  brown 
cheap  duffel  good  enough  for  negotiating  the  thorny  thickets 
or  crawling  along  the  ground  while  stalking  a  Kaffir. 

All  the  regular  soldiery  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  different 
outposts,  Fort  Beaufort,  Fort  Peddie  and  Post  Victoria. 
At  Elands  Post  (afterwards  the  town  of  Seymour)  Captain 
Sutton  was  stationed  with  the  Cape  Corps  and  the  Hottentots 
from  the  Kat  River  Settlement.1 

When  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  received  the  news  of  the 

1  The  military  force  on  the  border  at  this  time  consisted  of  detach- 
ments of  the  battalions  of  the  91st  and  one  of  the  27th,  mustering  in  all 
994  effective  rank  and  file,  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 337  strong,  400  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen  and  a  few  artillerymen  and  engineers. — Theal. 
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crisis,  he  lost  no  time  in  despatching  to  Algoa  Bay  all  the  c^p* 
soldiers   who   could   be  spared   from   Cape   Town.      These, 
however,   amounted  to  only  eighty  of  the  27th   Regiment. 
He  hoped  that  the  sixty  men  of  the  ship  itself,  the  H.M.S. 
Thunderbolt,    would    be    able    to    render    some    assistance. 
He  himself  left  for  the  Frontier  almost  immediately,  namely 
on  April  1st  and  arrived  in  Algoa  Bay  on  the  7th.     Before 
he  left  Cape  Town  he  instructed  the  Council  to  detain  any 
troops  which  might  call  at  the  Cape  homeward  bound  and 
to  send  them  on  to  the  East.     Further,  for  general  inform- 
ation, he  issued  a  "Manifesto" — a  long  statement  of  "the 
principal  causes  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  refrain  any 
longer  from  punishing  the   systematic   violation   of  justice 
and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Kaffirs."    The  document 
gave    a    brief   history   of   the    relations    which   had    existed 
between  the  Colonists  and  the  Kaffirs  since  the  war  of  1835 
and  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.     He  thus  vindicated  the  character  of  the 
Colonists,    "  So   far   as   a   feeling  of  hostility   amongst  the 
Kaffirs  might  be  provoked  or  palliated  by  even  one  solitary 
act   of  violence,    outrage,    or    injustice    committed    by    any 
colonist  in  Kaffirland,  the  Kaffirs  are  without  excuse.     It  is 
with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  make  this  statement,  which 
I  believe  to  be  accurate  to  the  letter."    Needless  to  say  this 
gave  great  satisfaction  in  the   East. 

On  April  10th,  Good  Friday,  the  Governor  entered 
Grahamstown,  escorted  from  a  distance  by  some  of  the 
C.M.R.  and  the  smart  Yeomanry.  The  irregulars  were 
drawn  up  upon  the  Drostdy  ground  and  the  formal  inspection 
took  place.  Although  legally  the  functions  and  authority 
of  the  Lieut. -Governor  ceased  when  the  Governor  arrived 
in  the  Eastern  Province,  yet,  on  this  occasion  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  made  it  clear  that,  at  present  at  all  events,  he  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  or  suspend  any  of  the  Civil  or 
Military  arrangements  of  Colonel  Hare.  He  was  anxious 
to  assist  with  his  advice  and  support  and  to  allow  the  pro- 
gress of  events  to  determine  his  future  course. 

Two  days  previously,  the  eighty  men  of  the  27th  arrived 
in  Grahamstown  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Johnstone.     This  was  opportune.     For  in  spite  of  so  many 
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CHAP.  0f  the  inhabitants  having  placed  themselves  under  arms, 
nothing  had  been  done  by  Colonel  Hare  or  the  Town 
Commissioners  and  Ward  Masters  for  the  defence  of  the 
town  or  their  services  called  for  in  any  other  direction. 
The  people  themselves  had  become  restive  under  the  inaction 
and  discontented  at  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
taking  place  in  Kafhrland.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
nothing  much  to  know.  There  was  a  general  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  foresight  of  Colonel  Hare.  Colonel  John- 
stone now  put  things  in  better  order.  At  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  Brigade  Major  O'Reilly  was  appointed  Town 
Commandant,  pickets  were  arranged  for  patrolling  the 
outskirts,  and  places  of  rendezvous  for  the  women  and 
children  in  case  of  attack  were  pointed  out.1 

Colonel  Hare  had  already  left  for  Fort  Beaufort,  having 
been  previously  busily  engaged  in  purchasing  horses  and 
guns,  procuring  supplies  for  the  commissariat  and  in  other 
ways  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  forward 
move  against  the  enemy. 

This  forward  move  commenced  on  Saturday,  April  nth. 
Colonel  Somerset,  who  was  in  actual  command  of  the  whole 
force  and  director  of  operations,  marched  from  Post  Victoria 
on  that  day  leaving  a  captain's  party  of  fifty  of  the  C.M.R. 
with  a  six-pounder  for  the  defence  of  the  post.  He  was 
joined  by  Colonel  Richardson  who  had  brought  up  from 
Peddie  his  detachments  of  the  91st  and  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards.  These  combined  columns  crossed  the  Tyumie, 
thus  invading  Kaffirland,  and  passing  over  the  present  site 
of  the  village  of  Middle  Drift,  moved  on  to  the  Debe  flats 
and  formed  a  camp  at  the  foot  of  Tabindoda.2  The  force 
remained  there  only  two  days  as  Colonel  Somerset  learning 
that  the  whole  of  the  Gaika  clans  were  concentrated  in  the 
Amatola  mountains,  decided  that  Burn's  Hill  would  be  a 
better  position  from  which  to  operate. 

Burn's  Hill  is  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Middle 
Drift  to  Keiskamma  Hoek  and  about  eight  miles  from  the 
former  place.  As  a  hill  it  is  hardly  worth  the  name,  for  it 
is  only  slightly  elevated  ground.     It  is  on  the  bank  of  the 

1  They  were  Fort  England  Barracks,  the  Market  Square,  the  Shaw 
Hall,  St.  George's  Church  and  the  Drostdy  Barracks. 

2  Vide  illustration,  p.  125,  vol.  iii.,  of  this  work. 
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Keiskamma  river.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  there  is  Cl^^p- 
gently  rising  ground  and  then  high  precipitous  mountains 
covered  with  dense  bush,  which  extend  far  away  to  the  right 
and  left.  It  is  wild  country.  Burn's  Hill  takes  its  name 
from  the  mission  station  which  was  established  in  1834, 
in  order  to  be  near  the  kraals  of  Sandilli. 

To  this  place,  by  a  somewhat  retrograde  movement,  the 
combined  columns  with  their  long  cavalcade  of  waggons 
marched  on  Wednesday,  the  15th,  and  formed  a  camp. 
The  mission  station  itself  was  found  to  be  deserted  and  in 
great  disorder,  broken  furniture,  books  and  other  damaged 
property  strewn  about  in  all  directions.  Lieut,  (afterwards 
Major-General)  Bisset,  who  was  with  Colonel  Somerset, 
tells  us  that  on  the  march  they  visited  Sandilli's  place,  but 
found  no  sign  of  life  there.  Shortly  after  the  force  had  taken 
up  its  position  at  Burn's  Hill,  it  was  joined  by  Captain 
Sutton  from  Elands  Post  (Seymour)  with  his  contingent  of 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  Kat  River  Hottentots.  The  camp 
was  very  large,  for  there  were  no  less  than  125  ox-waggons 
laden  with  baggage,  military  stores  and  ammunition  ; 
and  besides  the  various  soldiers  there  were  the  attendant 
drivers  and  leaders  of  the  1,750  oxen  (i.e.,  14  for  each  waggon). 
This  was  to  have  been  the  headquarters  camp,  but  as  will 
be  seen,  fate  soon  ordered  otherwise.  The  whole  force 
remained  there  on  the  night  of  the  15th.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning  the  real  business  of  the  expedition  began. 
A  force  consisting  of  200  men  of  the  91st,  200  of  the  Kat 
River  Hottentots  and  detachments  of  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards  and  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  left  the  camp  and  soon 
entered  the  adjacent  bush-covered  mountains.  The  immense 
camp  was  left  in  charge  of  90  of  the  91st,  a  troop  of  the 
Dragoon  Guards  and  some  of  the  C.M.R.,  all  under  the 
command  of  Major  Gibsone.  The  attacking  party  had  not 
gone  far  before  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
thousands  of  Kaffirs  who  showed  their  preparedness  to 
receive  them  by  pouring  volley  after  volley  into  them, 
a  surprise  probably  less  than  that  of  finding  Kaffirs  so  well 
supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition.  The  force  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  each  co-operating  with  the  others  took 
such   directions   as,   it  was   hoped,   would  enable  them  to 
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CHAP.  scour  and  clear  those  mountains  of  the  enemy.     But  after 
a  very  hard  day's  fighting  they  were  entirely  unsuccessful. 
All  Kaffirland  seemed  to  have  concentrated  in  the  Amatolas 
and    formed    a    hornet's    nest    of   a    very    dangerous    kind. 
Fortunately,  although  the  Kaffirs  were  so  well  supplied  with 
guns,  they  were  very  bad  shots,  hence  the  resulting  casualties 
then — as  at  all  times  with  guns — were  surprisingly  small. 
It  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  havoc  made  among  them, 
though,  according  to  the  accounts,  many  were  seen  to  fall. 
Where  it  could   be  brought  into  operation,   a  six-pounder 
field   gun   fired   shells   into   the   higher   parts   of  the   bush, 
where  large  numbers  of  Kaffirs  were  seen.     Probably  much 
of  the  desired  effect  was  produced,  but  nothing  for  certain 
could  be  known.      The  detachment  under  Captain   Sutton 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  spot  which  must  have  been  a 
kind   of  hiding   place   for   stolen   cattle,   for   there   he   saw 
i, 800  animals.     His  force  rushed  for  them  and  in  spite  of 
the    Kaffirs    endeavouring   to    save    them,    the    whole   were 
driven  down  the  mountain  to  the  level  land  below.    Towards 
the  end  of  the  day,  though  very  exhausted  with  the  climbing 
and  fighting  and  hardly  pressed  by  the  enemy  until  out  in 
the  open,  the  detachments  managed  to  reunite.     A  camp 
was   formed   for  the   night   and   precautions   taken  for  the 
security  of  the  cattle.     This  camp,  on  the  plain  just  under 
the  highest  point  of  the  Seven  Kloof  Mountain  (Iron  rock 
mountain)  was  nothing  more  than  a  bed  formed  by  the  hard 
ground  and  the  starry  sky  for  a  covering,  for  all  the  tents 
were  at  Burn's   Hill.      It  was  a  hollow  square  of  sides  of 
120  yards,  formed  by  the  men  lying  upon  the  ground  with 
their  heads  outwards  and  their  guns  in  their  hands.    Behind 
them  were  the  lines  of  tethered  horses   and   behind  these 
again,  in  the  innermost  square,  the  captured  cattle.  Vedettes, 
as    guardian    angels,    kept    watch    throughout    the    night. 
But  there  was  not  much  rest  for  two  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  tired  men. 

The  casualties  had  been  three  men  of  the  91st  killed  and 
three  wounded  ;  one  Hottentot  soldier  killed  and  two  of  the 
C.M.R.  wounded,  and  four  out  of  six  C.M.R.  who  were  bring- 
ing letters  to  Colonel  Somerset  shot.  As  has  been  stated 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  the  loss  was  on  the  other  side. 
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During  the  day,  Colonel  Somerset  seems  to  have  changed  CI?^P" 
his  mind  with  regard  to  the  best  position  for  the  head- 
quarters camp.  Where  he  then  was  appeared  to  be  more 
advantageous  than  Burn's  Hill.  Accordingly  he  sent  to 
Major  Gibsone,  by  a  small  party  under  Lieut.  Stokes,  a 
despatch  directing  him  to  shift  the  camp  to  the  new  site. 
In  taking  the  message  the  party  had  to  fight  desperately 
most  of  the  way.  Two  of  the  men  were  killed  and  some 
of  the  horses  were  badly  wounded. 

Now  what  had  been  happening  at  Burn's  Hill  camp 
while  all  this  was  in  progress  ?  Would  not  the  large  number 
of  cattle  have  been  a  temptation  to  some  of  the  thousands 
of  Kaffirs  then  in  the  vicinity  ?  Might  it  have  been  expected 
that  so  much  property  would  have  been  immune  from 
attack  ?  The  answers  are  to  be  found  in  what  actually 
happened.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
firing  of  guns  was  resounding  through  the  distant  Amatola 
Basin,  many  Kaffirs  were  seen  to  be  stealing  down  the  part 
of  the  mountains  which  was  nearly  opposite  the  camp  and 
obviously  intent  on  mischief.  Some  of  the  cattle  had  wandered 
a  short  distance  away  in  search  of  pasture.  Two  lads,  the 
McCormicks,  who  saw  this  went  into  the  bush  to  drive  them 
back,  when  the  reports  of  guns  showed  that  the  Kaffirs 
were  nearer  than  was  suspected.  One  lad  was  shot  and  the 
cattle  were  seized  and  driven  off  Captain  Bambrick,  an 
old  Waterloo  officer,  then  at  his  own  request  was  permitted 
to  take  a  few  men  and  endeavour  to  re-capture  them,  but 
he  was  ordered  not  to  go  too  far  into  the  bush.  It  is  not 
clear  how  far  he  went.  A  volley  soon  greeted  the  party 
and  the  brave  captain  fell  dead,  the  others  managed  to 
escape.  Major  Gibsone  now  called  out  all  his  available 
force  and  with  a  six-pounder  moved  into  the  part.  The 
bush  was  raked  with  shell  in  all  directions  and  many  Kaffirs 
must  have  been  killed,  but  this  did  not  deter  very  great 
numbers  from  attempting  to  surround  the  soldiers.  They 
were  succeeding  so  well  that,  in  spite  of  the  six-pounder, 
it  was  found  expedient  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  camp. 
It  was  hoped  to  secure  Captain  Bambrick's  body,  but  it 
was  quite  impossible.  It  had  been  stripped  and  horribly 
mutilated     At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  just  after  it  was 
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Cti^p-  dark,  the  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  a  furious 
fight  took  place.  They  were  beaten  off,  but  four  of  the 
91st  were  killed  and  four  were  badly  wounded. 

Except  a  few  cattle  nothing  from  the  camp  had  so  far 
been  seized.  But  in  view  of  the  night's  attack  and  the  still 
greater  attention  which  the  Kaffirs  might  be  expected  to 
turn  to  the  valuable  property,  Major  Gibsone,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 7th,  despatched  Lieut  Boyes  with  ten  men 
to  find  Colonel  Somerset  and  seek  further  assistance. 
According  to  Major-General  Bisset,  five  out  of  these  ten 
men  were  killed  on  this  perilous  journey.  Probably  Major 
Gibsone  had  received  Colonel  Somerset's  message  before  he 
despatched  Lieut.  Boyes,  for  all  was  packed,  oxen  inspanned 
and  the  first  waggon  moved  from  the  camp  ground  at 
half-past  two.  The  road  along  which  they  had  to  travel 
was  then  only  a  track  in  the  bush  made  by  waggons  going 
to  Fort  Cox.  The  present  road  from  Burn's  Hill  to  Middle 
Drift  is  most  probably  that  very  track  improved  by  the 
hands  of  the  roadmaker.  On  the  right  there  was,  and  still  is, 
higher  ground  sloping  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains- — the 
Seven  Kloof  Mountain — all  covered  with  bush,  more  or 
less  thick.  Also  on  the  left  there  was  higher  ground,  but  no 
mountain.  About  six  miles  from  Burn's  Hill  the  track  passes 
through  the  Keiskamma  river,  which  at  that  spot  is  not 
very  wide  and  but  a  few  feet  deep.  But  the  immediate 
approaches  to  the  "  drift  '  (now  known  as  Hobb's  drift) 
on  either  side  are  steep  and  dangerous.  In  view  therefore 
of  the  bush  in  proximity  to  this  road  being  alive  with  hostile 
Kaffirs,  waggons  passing  along  it  might  with  certainty 
expect  to  meet  trouble.  The  cavalcade  which  left  Burn's 
Hill  consisted  of  no  less  than  125  waggons.  As  each  was 
drawn  by  fourteen  oxen,  and  there  had  to  be  some  space 
between  each,  the  whole  line  was  nearly  three  miles  long. 
After  the  first  waggon  left  the  camp  ground,  more  than  an 
hour  elapsed  before  the  last  could  get  into  line.  As  escort, 
all  the  men  were  formed  into  two  parties,  each  with  a  field 
gun.  One  party  was  right  in  front  of  the  first  waggon  while 
the  other  was  in  the  rear.  There  was  no  protection  for  the 
waggons  in  the  centre.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  while 
these   preparations   for   departure    were   in    progress,    large 
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numbers  of  Kaffirs  were  seen  moving  about  in  the  bush  on  c^^i>- 
the  distant  heights.  Major  Gibsone  tells  us  that  when  the 
last  waggon  had  gone  about  a  mile,  all  those  within  his 
view  came  to  a  standstill  and  firing  was  heard  in  advance. 
It  was  clear  that  the  convoy  was  being  attacked.  One  of  the 
waggons  had  broken  down  at  the  drift.  Whether  it  was  an 
accident  or  whether  on  the  first  rush  of  the  Kaffirs,  the  oxen 
had  been  cut  loose  and  driven  off  is  not  clear.  But  certain 
it  is  that  at  that  moment  there  was  a  simultaneous  attack 
on  fifty-three  (some  accounts  say  sixty-five)  of  the  waggons 
which  had  not  yet  reached  the  drift.  While  some  of  the 
marauders  hurriedly  cut  loose  the  oxen  and  drove  off  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred,  others  raided  the  baggage  and 
stores.  They  had  everything  their  own  way,  as  being  so 
far  away  from  either  of  the  escorting  parties  they  could  help 
themselves  in  safety  and  comfort.  This  they  did  and  took 
away  as  much  of  everything  as  they  could  carry.  It  was  the 
7th  Dragoon  Guards  who  suffered  the  greatest  loss  of 
property.  The  last  four  waggons  held  the  large  quantity 
of  ammunition.  Fortunately  these  being  near  the  rear 
escort,  were  saved.  Major  Gibsone  with  his  field  gun  and 
all  the  men  who  could  be  spared  moved  some  little  distance 
forward  and  fired  into  the  bush  ahead,  but  it  was  entirely 
ineffective.  Suddenly,  firing  and  great  shouting  was  heard 
proceeding  from  the  mountain  on  the  right  and  then  soldiers 
were  seen  rushing  down  the  steep  slopes.  They  were  some 
of  the  91st  who,  in  answer  to  Major  Gibsone's  appeal  for 
assistance,  had  been  detached  by  Col.  Somerset,  under 
Major  Campbell.  But  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  waggons, 
the  damage  was  done  and  the  oxen  were  gone.  It  was 
impossible  therefore  to  do  other  than  abandon  them.  With 
great  difficulty,  the  four  ammunition  waggons  were  taken 
by  a  devious  course  over  the  high  ground,  and  not  until 
the  evening  did  they  reach  Colonel  Somerset's  camp.  The 
next  day,  the  18th,  encumbered  with  1,800  cattle,  but 
^encumbered  with  half  of  his  waggon  train,  Colonel 
Somerset  thought  it  expedient  to  beat  a  retreat  to  Block 
Drift,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  This  was  accomplished 
that  day.  But  not  without  much  fighting,  for  in  spite  of 
the  whole  force  being  present,  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
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CHAP.  very  many  on  horseback,  hovered  about  the  column  and 
every  inch  of  ground  had  to  be  fought  for.  The  casualties 
during  this  march  were,  one  officer  of  the  91st  badly  wounded 
and  two  men  killed  and  three  of  the  Dragoon  Guards 
wounded.  The  column  was  followed  right  up  to  the  Tyumie 
drift  (Alice).  There,  the  guns  having  been  got  across  the 
river,  a  stand  was  made  and  shell  was  poured  into  the 
advancing  hordes.  Many  Kaffirs  undoubtedly  were  killed. 
But  like  the  little  difference  in  the  annoyance  caused  by 
a  swarm  of  flies  which  is  produced  by  killing  a  dozen  or  so, 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  no  measure  diminished 
the  danger  or  damped  their  warlike  spirit.  They  captured 
the  waggon  which  held  the  medical  stores  and  drank  some 
of  the  medicines,  believing,  so  we  are  told,  that  the  white 
man's  medicine  would  make  them  strong.  On  examining 
the  dead  body  of  one  who  had  been  shot,  it  was  clear  that 
he  had  been  eating  blister  ointment  !  1  Arrived  at  Block 
Drift,  a  camp  was  formed  on  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Lovedale  mission  buildings,  one  of  which,  a  stone  two- 
storied  building  capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred 
men  was  turned  into  a  temporary  barrack.  Thus  disas- 
trously ended  this  attempt  to  invade  KafHrland.  The  honours 
of  the  day  were  certainly  with  the  Kaffirs.  Not  only  had 
they  enriched  themselves  with  much  of  the  property  of  the 
would-be  conquerors,  but  following  up  the  retreating  troops 
to  the  very  boundary  of  their  country  in  the  way  they  did, 
they  must  have  imbibed  the  idea  that  they  were  succeeding 
in  expelling  the  enemy  from  their  country,  and  driving 
him  back  to  the  place  whence  he  came.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
they  were  not  far  wrong.2 

1  Vide  the  account  of  this  march  in  Sport  and  War  in  Africa,  by 
Major-General  Bisset,  C.B.,  John  Murray,  1875. 

1  It  is  usual  in  writing  on  this  disaster  to  heap  all  the  blame  for  it 
upon  Col.  Hare.  He  is  represented  (vide  Theal,  vols.  1846-60)  as  having 
ordered  this  long  convoy  of  waggons  to  move  from  Post  Victoria  to  Burn's 
Hill— a  distance  of  only  25  miles —  where  presumably  the  operations  were 
to  take  place  and  then  to  move  back  again,  thus  "encumbering,  unnecessar- 
ily, the  column  with  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  and  provisions,"  while 
the  base  of  supplies  was  so  close  at  hand.  Whatever  shortcomings  Col. 
Hare  may  have  to  answer  for,  blame  in  this  connection  seems  to  be  unjust. 
In  the  first  place,  he  issued  no  orders  with  reference  to  Burn's  Hill.  In 
the  second,  the  movement  was  a  campaign  into  Kaffirland  generally. 
It  could  not  be  known  how  far  they  would  have  to  go  or  how  long  they 
would  be  away,  it  seems  therefore  only  a  measure  of  prudent  forethought 
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This  defeat  together  with  other  "  unfortunate  affairs  "  C^x.P' 
yet  to  be  recorded,  showed  that  the  Kaffirs  were  not  the 
contemptible  foe  they  were  considered  to  be  during  the 
last  war.  It  was  a  painful  surprise  to  find  them  so  well 
supplied  with  guns.  Though  they  were  bad  shots  yet  the 
possession  of  these  weapons  gave  them  a  courage  which 
was  not  inspired  by  the  old  assegai,  and  as  other  new  features 
of  their  warfare,  there  was  a  persevering  courage  in  the  face 
of  artillery  as  well  as  a  combination  and  expertness  in 
skirmishing  in  the  bush.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  soon 
recognised  that  a  long  and  difficult  task  was  before  him. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  His  Excellency  was  at 
Post  Victoria.  He  arrived  there  on  the  16th,  having  left 
Grahamstown  the  day  before.  He  found  all  quiet  and  no 
signs  of  the  struggles  which  were  taking  place  further 
afield.  The  men  left  at  the  post  by  Colonel  Somerset  were 
ready  for  any  emergency  and  the  cattle  were  contentedly 
grazing  at  a  distance.  This  happy  state  of  affairs  was 
interrupted  on  the  following  Sunday,  April  19th,  when  the 
herdsmen  rushed  into  the  fort  with  the  news  that  Kaffirs  were 
driving  off  these  cattle — the  spans  of  seventeen  waggons 
A  body  of  Kaffirs,  estimated  at  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred,  was  then  discovered  to  be  moving  away  with  this 
booty.  Sixty-nine  men,  infantry,  rushed  after  them  and 
following  them  for  about  nine  miles  failed  to  overtake  them. 
They  succeeded  in  gaining  the  distant  bush,  into  which 
the  men  seemed  afraid  to  enter.  Hoping  to  recapture  the 
animals  when  they  emerged  at  some  other  part,  the  attacking 
party  spent  the  whole  day  in  skirmishing  and  firing  into  the 
bush.  But  without  success.  The  Kaffirs,  more  safely 
ensconced,  returned  the  fire,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
another.  At  nightfall  the  small  force  reached  Post  Victoria 
exhausted   and  empty-handed. 

The  next  morning  at  three  o'clock,  the  Governor  with  a 
strong  escort  left  for  Block  Drift  and  on  the  following  day 

that  proper  provision  for  a  long  journey  should  have  been  made.  Further 
if  blame  attaches  to  anyone,  it  must  be  to  Colonel  Somerset,  for  he  had  had 
thirty  years'  experience  of  the  Kaffirs,  knew  their  country  intimately  and 
had  taken  a  large  part  in  the  last  war.  But  he  also  seems  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  new  courage  and  better  preparedness  for  war  which  now 
animated  the  Kaffirs. 
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CHAP.  ne  Went  to  Fort  Beaufort  where  he  could  concert  plans  for 
future  operations  with  Colonel  Hare. 

With  his  eyes  now  opened  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  as  well  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  available  force 
in  the  Eastern  Province  to  deal  with  it,  he  saw  clearly  that 
the  whole  Colony  would  have  to  be  involved  in  the  defence 
of  the  Frontier.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  proclaim 
Martial  Law  and  to  call  out  the  burghers  from  every  district 
even  including  the  far  distant  Cape  Town  and  Stellenbosch. 
On  April  2 1st,  the  Lieut. -Governor  declared  Martial  Law 
in  all  the  Eastern  districts,  while  on  the  22nd,  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  did  the  same  for  the  whole  of  the  Colony.  Notices 
were  then  sent  to  all  Civil  Commissioners  instructing  them 
to  take  immediate  and  effective  measures  for  assembling  in 
their  respective  districts  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
and  to  move  them  to  the  Eastern  frontier  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  doing  their 
duty  to  their  country,  the  conditions  of  service  were  not 
attractive.  Each  man  had  to  find  his  own  saddle,  horse  and 
gun  and  to  receive  no  pay  beyond  rations  for  himself  and 
horse.  In  the  case  of  the  poorer  burghers,  in  their  absence, 
their  families  were  also  to  receive  rations.  Until  this  burgher 
force  appeared  upon  the  frontier  it  was  considered  inadvisable 
to  make  any  further  move  into  Kafhrland.  There  was,  there- 
fore, the  prospect  of  having  to  wait  some  weeks  before  any- 
thing in  that  direction  could  be  done,  as  considerable  time 
was  necessary  for  these  long  marches,  in  some  cases,  of 
hundreds  of  miles.  There  was  another  difficulty  in  connection 
with  these  burghers,  namely,  their  disinclination,  almost 
amounting  to  refusal,  to  serve  under  the  command  of  any 
military  officer.  Throughout  the  whole  history  of  wars  in  this 
country,  bad  feeling  between  colonial  forces  and  the  regular 
military  has  always  been  apparent.  The  latter  have  regarded 
the  former  as  disorganised,  undisciplined  mobs,  while  the 
burghers,  both  British  and  Dutch,  have  looked  upon  the 
regular  soldiers,  in  spite  of  all  their  discipline,  and  "  their 
blowing  of  bugles  "  as  useless  in  Kaffir  warfare.  At  this 
juncture  they  were  loud  in  their  demand  to  be  led  by  a 
commandant  of  their  own  choosing.  The  man  in  whom  all 
had  confidence  and  who  was  unanimously  desired  as  their 
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leader  was  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom.  The  burghers  already  c^p> 
in  the  East  took  steps  accordingly.  In  his  retirement  on  his 
farm,  Maastrom  (Bedford),  Sir  Andries  had  been  approached 
by  some  representative  burghers  and  had  consented  to  serve 
the  country  in  any  capacity,  even  as  subordinate  burgher, 
if  need  be.  The  result  was  that,  on  May  2nd,  the  Governor 
gazetted  him  a  Commandant-General  of  the  burgher  forces, 
with  the  rank  and  allowances  of  a  colonel  on  the  Staff 
His  great  unpopularity  had  by  this  time  waned  and  those, 
even  including  Mr.  J.  M.  Bowker,  who  had  bitterly  opposed 
him  in  years  gone  by,  now  supported  him  and  were  prepared 
to  work  cordially  with  him. 

As  has  been  stated,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Hare,  but  seeing  the  turn  affairs  had 
now  taken  and  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  respon- 
sibility, he  felt  that  the  anomalous  circumstance  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief being  upon  the  spot  and  not  commanding 
should  cease.  He,  therefore,  having  most  tactfully  and  deli- 
cately pointed  out  the  situation  to  the  Lieut. -Governor,  took 
command  himself  and  appointed  him  a  colonel  on  the  Staff. 

Thus  taking  upon  himself  the  ordering  of  the  Kaffirland 
campaign,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland's  first  measure  was  the 
abandonment  of  Post  Victoria.  Now,  without  Sandilli's 
permission,  the  troops  from  that  place  were  concentrated  at 
Block  Drift,  at  the  Lovedale  mission  station.  And,  as  soon 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  permitted,  a  permanent  post 
or  fort  was  commenced  at  a  short  distance  on  the  spot  which 
had  been  surveyed  with  so  much  trouble.  This  post  was 
afterwards  Fort  Hare.  At  Fort  Peddie  also  a  large  force 
was  maintained  as  the  worst  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
powerful  tribe  under  Pato.  That  chief  had  by  this  time  shown 
his  true  colours  and  was  now  an  open  and  active  enemy. 
Regardless  of  the  frowns  of  his  resident  agent  or  of  fear 
of  the  Governor,  he  ordered  to  be  killed  all  the  Fingoes  in 
his  country  as  well  as  any  of  his  own  people  who  were 
suspected  of  favouring  the  Colony.  In  pursuance  of  this, 
on  April  30th,  obviously  in  combination  with  those  of  other 
tribes  an  attack,  on  a  large  scale,  was  made  on  the  Fingo 
settlement  with  its  mission  station  at  the  Beka — about  five 
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CHAP.  mi]es  from   Peddie.      The  final  result  of  this  was  another 
IX 

"  unfortunate   affair  "   which  damaged  the  prestige  of  the 

British  soldiery  in  the  Colony.  The  alarm  and  appeal  for 
help  reached  Fort  Peddie  at  half-past  twelve.  Two  hours 
elapsed  before  a  force  consisting  of  two  troops  of  the  7th 
Dragoon  Guards,  sixty  of  the  91st,  a  party  of  the  C.M.R. 
and  a  few  mounted  burghers,  about  two  hundred  in  all, 
with  two  field  pieces,  left  the  fort.  They  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action  at  four  o'clock,  after  the  Fingoes  unassisted  had 
held  their  own  for  five  hours  against  overwhelming  numbers. 
The  march  of  five  miles  brought  the  troops  to  the  spot  where 
their  services  were  needed  and  a  place  favourable  for  the 
movements  of  cavalry.  The  Kaffirs  in  great  force  were  seen 
on  a  distant  ridge.  The  guns  were  unlimbered  and  some 
shells  were  poured  into  them  when  twenty  or  thirty  were 
said  to  be  killed.  Far  from  overawed  by  this  demonstration 
they  moved  boldly  forward  and  as  an  act  of  defiance,  they 
set  fire  to  the  small  thatch-roofed  mission  buildings.  Then 
moving  still  further  forward  on  to  a  high  road  and  receiving 
a  few  more  shells,  but  this  time  ineffective,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  happened.  Colonel  Richardson,  who  was  in 
command,  instead  of  dashing  forward  to  attack  them, 
ordered  the  bugles  to  blow  the  retreat,  and  then  without  a 
single  carbine  having  been  fired,  the  troops  wheeled  round 
and  moved  back  to  Fort  Peddie,  thus  leaving  the  poor 
Fingoes  to  fight  out  their  battle  unassisted,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  total  loss  of  all  their  cattle.  Thus  a  body  of 
two  hundred  British  troops,  chiefly  cavalry  with  two  field 
pieces  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  three  hundred  besieged 
Fingoes,  retired  from  the  presence  of  a  horde  of  savages  as  if 
panic-stricken.  It  is  said  the  civilians  and  the  C.M.R.  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  disobeying  orders  and  firing 
upon  the  enemy.  In  the  explanation  of  all  this  which  was 
afterwards  called  for,  Colonel  Lindsay,  who  was  in  command 
at  Fort  Peddie,  and  under  whose  instructions  this  is  said  to 
have  happened,  stated  that  the  previous  day,  these  men  and 
horses  had  marched  from  Post  Victoria  on  its  abandonment 
and  were  not  fit  for  this  service  so  soon  afterwards.1 

1  The  distance  from  Post  Victoria  to  Fort  Peddie,  via  Breakfast  Vlei, 
the  route  they  probably  took,  was  about  thirty-two  miles.  "  The  bad 
effect  of  the  military  movement  of  that  day  was  greater  even  than  that 
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Undoubtedly  emboldened  by  this,  as  well  as  by  their  cjl^p 
victory  at  Burn's  Hill,  and  as  good  as  their  word,  namely, 
that  as  soon  as  troops  crossed  the  boundary  into  Kafhrland 
they  would  attack  the  Colony,  the  Kaffirs  soon  altered  the 
posture  of  affairs  by  overrunning  the  districts  of  Albany 
and  Somerset.  The  whole  line  from  the  Winterberg  to  the 
sea  was  alive  with  them.  Before  long,  isolated  farm-houses 
and  stacks  of  forage  were  burning,  cattle  and  sheep  in 
thousands  were  being  driven  into  Kafnrland  and  terrified 
women  and  children  were  huddled  together  in  places  of 
supposed  safety,  such  as  Bathurst  church,  the  Theopolis 
mission  station  and  other  temporary  places  of  refuge.  In 
short,  the  tables  were  quite  turned.  The  war  was  no  longer 
in  Kafhrland,  but  in  the  Colony.  It  was  there  where  the 
chief  activities  of  the  available  troops  were  needed.  With  the 
exception  of  those  necessary  to  hold  the  distant  outposts  of 
Block  Drift,  Peddie  and  Fort  Beaufort,  all  were  marched  to 
Grahamstown  preparatory  to  being  distributed  in  the 
invaded  regions.  But  the  numbers  were  sadly  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  many  calls  for  their  services. 

On  May  1st,  as  the  bushy  fastnesses  and  ravines  of  the 
Kowie,  Kasouga  and  Kareiga  rivers  were  known  to  be 
harbouring  very  large  numbers  of  hostile  Kaffirs,  Colonel 
Somerset  with  only  140  men  formed  a  camp  on  the  farm  of 
a  Mr.  McLuckie,  near  the  last-mentioned  river.  There  was 
much  which  called  for  his  immediate  attention.  In  the 
country  extending  from  the  Bushman's  river  up  to  the 
Great  Fish  river,  practically  all  the  farms  were  abandoned 
and  the  people  assembled  at  different  spots  for  combined 
defence.  From  these  places  they  could  see  the  flames  and 
ascending  smoke  from  their  burning  houses,  their  property 
and  their  forage  stacks. 

At  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dell,  Barville  Park,  near  the  Kasouga 
river,  fourteen  homeless  families  were  collected.  The  danger 
surrounding  them  had  necessitated  constant  watching  and 
anxiety  and,  at  the  time  when  Colonel  Somerset  went  to 
their  relief,  there  was  the  additional  horror  of  shortage  of 
ammunition  and  provisions.     Although  the  defenders  had 

of  the  loss  of  the  waggons  at  Burn's  Hill.  It  inspired  the  Kaffirs  with  con- 
fidence in  their  strength  and  diminished  their  fear  of  the  soldiers."  Theal, 
vol.  1846-60. 
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CHAP.  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance  they  had  been  unable  to  prevent 
all  the  collected  cattle  from  being  driven  off. 

At  the  Theopolis  mission  station,  at  no  great  distance, 
there  were  about  five  hundred  people  in  a  state  of  siege. 
This  mission  station,  like  most  others,  consisted  of  a  rect- 
angular building  which  was  used  as  chapel  and  schoolroom, 
the  missionary's  house  and  the  collection  of  huts  or  small 
wattle  and  daub  cottages  of  the  native  residents.  These 
being  somewhat  scattered,  the  defence  of  the  whole  place 
was  somewhat  difficult.  Fortunately,  in  all  these  attacks 
the  acquisition  of  cattle  was  more  the  object  of  the  Kaffirs 
than  that  of  actual  bloodshed.  The  Theopolis  people  had 
held  their  own,  having  been  attacked  on  five  successive 
nights,  until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  all  their  cattle  were  captured.  Colonel  Somer- 
set was  able  to  relieve  them  by  furnishing  ammunition  and 
an  escort  to  conduct  the  missionary  and  the  European 
refugees  to   Grahamstown. 

Under  like  circumstances  of  shortage  of  ammunition 
and  provisions — an  active  enemy  rendering  it  dangerous 
to  move  from  the  spot — there  were  camps  at  Trappes 
Valley,  Cawood's  Post  and  Cuylerville.  Near  the  small 
village  of  Salem — the  home  of  some  of  the  pious  settlers 
of  1820 — a  spirited  affair  took  place.  Two  thousand  cattle, 
in  the  charge  of  some  of  the  owners  and  their  native  ser- 
vants, were  grazing  at  some  little  distance,  when  suddenly 
about  three  hundred  Kaffirs  rushed  from  one  of  the  bushy 
ravines  of  the  Kareiga  and  dividing  themselves  into  two 
parties  succeeded  in  driving  off  seventeen  hundred  of  the 
animals  into  the  extensive  thicket.  A  small  party  of  the 
Salem  people  under  Messrs.  T.  Scanlen,  Joseph  Gush  and 
R.  Impey,  with  the  native  herds,  dashed  in  after  them 
Bullets  were  soon  flying  in  all  directions.  Despite  the 
disparity  of  their  numbers,  the  small  party  drove  off  the 
thieves,  killing  about  twenty,  and  recovered  all  but  a  few 
of  the  cattle.    Their  loss  was  one  Fingo,  killed. 

Farmerfield,  a  Wesleyan  mission  station  situated  near 
the  main  road  from  Grahamstown  to  Port  Elizabeth,  sus- 
tained attacks  from  Kaffirs  during  four  days  and  nights. 
The  people  of  the  place  were  Bechuanas,Fingoes, emancipated 
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slaves  and  peaceable  Kaffirs.  The  Sunday  service  having  C1?^P' 
been  disturbed  by  a  shout  that  the  cattle  were  gone,  all, 
including  women  and  children,  set  to  work  to  fortify  the 
chapel,  to  cast  bullets  and  make  other  preparations  for  war. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  following  nights  there  was  much 
fighting.  The  hostile  Kaffirs  seem  to  have  expected  that  these 
people  would  have  joined  them  in  their  forays,  but  realising 
their  mistake,  determined  to  annihilate  them.  Colonel 
Somerset,  hearing  of  the  difficulty,  sent  to  them  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  Cradock  burghers.  Notwithstanding  the  showers 
of  bullets  and  assegais  the  number  of  casualties  was  small, 
but  there  was  the  customary  loss  of  cattle. 

Although  space  does  not  permit  detailed  accounts  of  all 
attacks  by  the  Kaffirs  on  isolated  places  and  camps  of 
refuge  or  an  adequate  description  of  all  the  ruin  and  distress 
which  was  brought  upon  this  long-suffering  Eastern  Province 
by  this  invasion,  the  following  further  cases  may  be  given. 
The  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
district  of  Albany  congregated  at  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Lombard 
on  the  road  to  the  present  Carlisle  Bridge  and  about  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Grahamstown.  There  were  186  homeless 
women  and  children  with  almost  as  many  native  servants. 
Seventy-five  men,  five  of  whom  were  badly  wounded,  defended 
this  large  camp  until  it  could  be  abandoned.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  all  these  cases  the  people  protected  themselves 
without  the   aid   of  the   militarv.      This   was   inevitable   in 

J 

consequence  of  the  small  number  of  soldiers  and  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  over  which  they  had  to  operate. 

On  May  4th,  the  small  and  newly  established  village  of 
Riebeek  East,  26  miles  from  Grahamstown,  was  attacked. 
The  church  at  that  place  had  just  been  completed.  Near  it 
was  the  parsonage,  quite  a  large  building.  In  and  around 
this  was  the  camp  of  refuge  for  the  women  and  children. 
At  sunset  on  that  day,  when  the  cattle  were  being  driven  back 
to  the  village,  the  Kaffirs  in  large  numbers  were  seen  to  be 
coming  over  the  hills  which  partly  surround  the  place.  While 
the  greater  number  turned  their  attention  to  the  cattle, 
others  seized  the  church,  entered  and  fired  through  the 
windows  at  the  adjacent  camp.  Two  Hottentots  and  a  youth 
named  Kromhout  were  killed.    In  the  defence  of  their  lives 
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CHAP.  anc|  property  the  men  of  the  village  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  Seven  Kaffirs  were  known  to  have  been 
killed  while  several  wounded  were  seen  being  removed  by 
their  comrades.  All  the  same  when  they  retired,  they  did 
so  with  six  hundred  cattle  and  140  horses.  Shortly  after  this 
the  village  of  Riebeek  East  was  abandoned  until  safer  times. 

Although  Grahamstown  itself  was  not  actually  attacked, 
many  hundreds  of  the  enemy  hovered  in  the  distant  out- 
skirts and  kept  the  town  in  constant  alarm.  The  defence  of 
the  place  devolved  upon  the  Sporting  Club,  the  Yeomanry, 
the  loyal  Fingoes  and  occasional  volunteers.  Barricades 
of  posts  and  planks  were  constructed  across  the  ends  of  the 
principal  streets  near  the  central  St.  George's  church  and 
pickets  of  Fingoes  constantly  patrolled  the  hills  around. 
Very  soon  the  place  was  overcrowded  by  the  numbers  of  the 
homeless  and  destitute  who  fled  thither  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  isolated  camps,  and  who  had  to  be  maintained,  wholly, 
or  in  part,  by  the  Board  of  Relief  which,  as  in  the  last  war, 
was  soon  in  operation.  Every  day  news  of  some  untoward 
event  reached  the  town  and  increased  the  already  painful 
anxiety  for  so  many  who  were  in  danger  at  a  distance. 

On  Saturday,  April  25th,  all  were  horrified  at  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Commandant  J.  D.  Norden  of  the  Yeomanry. 
It  appears  that  large  numbers  of  Kaffirs  had  been  seen 
in  the  hills  about  ten  miles  from  Grahamstown.  To  prevent 
their  nearer  approach  a  force  went  out  to  attack  them. 
This  force  consisted  of  the  Sporting  Club  under  Mr.  Stubbs, 
the  Yeomanry  under  Captain  J.  D.  Norden  and  a  few 
volunteers,  about  a  hundred  mounted  men  in  all.  They 
were  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Colonel  Johnstone  with 
some  of  the  C.M.R.  The  route  taken  was  down  Woest  Hill, 
a  steep  road  cut  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  leading  down 
from  Grahamstown  to  the  lower  country  towards  the  coast. 
Having  arrived  at  Buffalo  Kloof,  a  wild  and  bushy  glen 
where  large  rocks  with  interspersed  aloes  formed  good 
hiding  for  Kaffirs  and  where,  in  fact,  they  were  seen  dodging 
behind  the  rocks,  the  force  divided  into  two  parts.  Desultory 
firing  ensued.  Captain  Norden,  unfortunately  standing  in  a 
prominent  and  unprotected  place  and  thus  making  a  target 
of  himself,  drew  the  Kaffir  fire  upon  himself.     A  ball  hit 
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him  in  the  head  and  he  fell  dead  instantly.  The  whole  force  CI^P* 
then  retired  and  finding  the  enemy  too  many  for  them  had 
to  leave  the  body  of  their  dead  commander.  The  next  day, 
stripped  and  horribly  mutilated,  it  was  rescued  by  a  large  force 
under  Colonel  Johnstone,  and  honoured  by  a  military  funeral.1 
As  in  the  last  war,  the  destitution  and  misery  caused  by 
this  inroad  of  predatory  savages  necessitated  some  immediate 
steps  for  relief.  Many  who  shortly  before  were  living  in 
comfort,  if  not  in  affluence,  were  now  without  the  barest 
necessaries  of  existence,  and  there  was  the  sickness  due 
to  exposure  in  the  camps.  Further  there  was  the  difficulty 
of  assisting  those  who,  still  cooped  up  in  camps  at  greater 
distances,  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  conveyance  to 
Grahamstown  or  other  centres  in  consequence  of  all  the 
oxen  and  horses  having  been  driven  off  by  the  Kaffirs. 
To  alleviate  as  far  as  possible  this  suffering  brought  upon  a 
people  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  Governor,  on 
May  8th,  appointed  a  Board  of  Relief.  The  members  were 
the  Rev.  W.  Shaw,  the  Rev.  J.  Heavyside,  the  chaplain  in 
Grahamstown,  Rev.  J.  Locke  and  four  prominent  citizens. 
Dr.  J.  Atherstone  was  appointed  to  attend  the  cases  of  sick- 
ness. The  Board,  the  headquarters  of  which  were  in  Grahams- 
town, was  authorised  to  issue  requisitions  for  rations  on  the 
Assistant  Commissary  General  to  the  forces  ;  that  is,  the 
rations,  and  in  some  cases  clothing  and  bedding,  were  to  be 
provided  at  Government  expense.  Regulations  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  gratuitous  supplies  and  to  ensure  the  judicious 
dispensation  of  general  relief  were  carefully  drafted.  Every 
case,  regardless  of  race,  colour  or  religion,  had  to  be  care- 
fully investigated.  For  the  more  efficient  distribution 
in  out-of-the-way  parts,  branch  boards  were  established  at 
Bathurst,  Theopolis,  Salem,  Sidbury,  Peddie,  Oliphant's 
Hoek,  Riebeek,  Somerset,  Kat  River,  Fort  Beaufort  and 
Tarka  Post.  In  addition  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
Government,  subscription  lists  w^ere  opened  in  all  parts  of 
the  Colony  and  a  private  Relief  Committee  was  formed  in 
Cape  Town.  A  sum  of  £1,928  8s.  was  thus  collected. 
The   total   expenditure   from   May   8th   to    December   31st 

1  A  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Norden  is  upon  the  south 
wall  of  the  Grahamstown  Cathedral. 
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CHAP.  was  £28,420  8s.  6|d.,  and  the  total  number  of  applications 
dealt  with  was  1,090,  comprising  3,605  individuals.  The 
losses  of  these  people  were  16,216  oxen,  112,211  sheep, 
907  horses,  152  houses  with  all  their  furniture  and  other 
effects  burnt.1 

This  sudden  destruction  and  seizure  of  much  property 
was  characteristic  of  the  commencement  of  these  Kaffir 
wars.  Then  followed  a  period  of  quiet  when  the  Kaffirs 
desired  peace,  but  when,  on  the  principle  of  closing  the 
stable  door  after  the  horses  had  gone,  preparations  for  their 
punishment  were  made.  In  the  end,  for  want  of  compensation 
for  losses,  proper  protection  and  apprehension  of  still  further 
war,  the  real  punishment  fell  upon  the  innocent  colonists. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  brought  to  an  end,  not  by  the 
measures  of  the  successive  Governments,  but  by  the  Kaffirs 
themselves  when,  in  1857,  they  committed  their  great  national 
suicide  by  the  killing  of  their  cattle  and  dying  of  the  con- 
sequent starvation. 

The  ever  active  Colonel  Somerset,  operating  in  Lower 
Albany,  very  soon  found  that  the  force  under  his  command 
was  hopelessly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  work  which  was 
to  be  done.  To  save  some  of  the  stacks  of  forage  which  were 
being  burnt  everywhere  was  an  important  measure  he  had 
in  view,  as  it  was  a  time  of  drought  and  a  large  number  of 
horses  had  to  be  fed.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful, 
as  his  endeavours  to  impede  the  very  large  exodus  of  cattle 
and  sheep  into  Kaffirland  and  the  stationing  of  small 
reinforcements  at  some  of  the  more  dangerously  situated 
camps  of  refugees  weakened  the  already  too  small  force 
with  which  he  was  to  clear  the  district  of  Kaffirs.  To  them 
the  fertile  districts  of  Lower  Albany  with  its  accumulation 
of  stock  was  a  great  attraction.    It  was  fortunate  that — get 

1  Vide.  Report  of  Central  Board  of  Relief,  Blue  Book  on  State  of  Kaffir 
Tribes,  February,  1848,  where  details  of  individual  cases  are  given.  The 
following  may  perhaps  be  quoted.  "  J.  D.  Nel,  resided  on  the  Koonap, 
has  ten  persons  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  His  losses  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained  in  his  absence  (he  was  in  the  field  with  Sir  A.  Stocken- 
strom),  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  lost  70  head  of  cattle,  2,100  sheep 
and  5  horses.  His  two  houses  have  been  destroyed  as  well  as  his  garden 
and  orangery.  The  family  have  no  means  of  support — application  to  the 
Board  is  made  on  their  behalf."     Page  106  of  the  Report. 

These  were  by  no  means  the  total  losses  of  the  whole  territory,  but 
only  of  those  people  who  received  relief  from  the  Board. 
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stock  without  murdering  colonists,  if  possible,  but  get  it —  CHAF. 
was  undoubtedly  their  policy.  Hence  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  invasion,  the  actual  loss  of  life  of  the 
colonists  was  small.  In  this  respect  the  Kaffirs  suffered  far 
more.  There  were  many  instances  where  they  attacked  a 
place  and  lost  many  of  their  number  while  not  one  of  the 
defenders  was  wounded,  but  they  always  succeeded  in 
the  main  object,  the  capture  of  the  cattle.  An  interesting 
case  where  they  did  not  succeed  was  that  of  the  attack  on 
Usher's  mill.  This  was  on  a  farm  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Kowie  river  and  on  the  main  road 
to  Grahamstown.  It  was  a  refugee  camp  with  only  twenty 
men  bearing  guns.  A  body  of  Kaffirs  approached  and 
endeavoured  to  drive  off  the  cattle,  but  were  repulsed. 
Nothing  daunted  they  retired  to  the  village  of  Port  Frances 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie  about  two  miles  distant  and 
set  fire  to  the  accommodation  house  of  Mr.  Barrington, 
burning  house,  stables  and  sheds.  The  fire  drew  reinforce- 
ments. With  a  large  number  a  further  attack  was  made  on 
Usher's  camp.  In  the  meantime  the  place  had  been  put 
in  a  better  state  of  defence.  Rude  bastions  of  bush  and  sods 
had  been  constructed,  from  which  all  sides  of  the  camp 
could  be  raked  with  gun  fire.  At  sunset  about  two  hundred 
Kaffirs  appeared  and  opened  fire  upon  the  place.  But  it  was 
not  returned  and  no  one  showed  himself ;  there  were  the 
cattle  and  apparently  nobody  to  defend  them.  The  enemy 
drew  nearer  until  they  were  so  close  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  miss  them  when  fired  at.  Suddenly  volleys 
were  poured  into  them  when  they  were  mown  down  in  such 
numbers  that  they  quickly  retired  and  did  not  take  the  cattle. 
The  small  scattered  village  of  Cuylerville,  situated 
nearer  to  the  Fish  river  and  therefore  in  a  position  of  greater 
danger,  suffered  badly  at  this  time.  It  was  one  of  the  town- 
ships founded  by  the  1820  settlers,  but  even  now  consisted 
of  only  very  few  houses — farm  houses — and  a  fairly  substan- 
tial school  building.  In  this,  all  Cuylerville  was  able  to  find 
protection  and  from  it  to  create  some  havoc  among  an 
advancing  enemy.  From  an  adjacent  wooded  kloof  Kaffirs, 
at  sunset,  invaded  the  village  in  large  force.  Beyond  defend-  * 
ing  themselves   in  their   refuge,   the   inhabitants   could   do 
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CHAP,  nothing.  In  a  short  time  the  scene  was  illumined  by  the 
burning  houses1  and  oat  hay  stacks,  and  by  the  light  of  this 
conflagration  Kaffirs  were  seen  to  be  crawling  near  to  the 
schoolhouse.  When  well  within  musket  shot  a  brisk  fire  was 
opened  upon  them.  Many  must  have  been  killed,  but  how 
many  was  never  known.  That  there  was  considerable 
bloodshed,  the  ground  around  testified  when  examined  the 
next  morning.  One  colonist,  Mr.  Skerron,  was  killed.  All 
the  cattle  were  captured  and  driven  off. 

On  May  5th,  Colonel  Somerset  with  a  patrol  of  sixty 
of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  7th  Dragoon  Guards  left 
his  camp  at  McLuckie's  and  marched  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kowie — to  Mr.  W.  Cock's  place — where  there  was  believed 
to  be  trouble.  There  was.  Seven  hundred  cattle  had  been 
captured.  These  the  patrol  followed  but  the  Kaffirs  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  part  of  the  Kowie  forests  before  they  could 
be  overtaken.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  animals, 
however,  were  recaptured  and  sent  back  to  Mr.  Cock 
On  the  return  march  to  the  camp,  firing  was  heard  ahead 
The  patrol  hurried  to  the  spot  which  was  a  deep  and  thickly 
wooded  kloof.  The  men  left  in  charge  of  the  camp  were 
found  to  be  hovering  about  the  edge  of  this  place  and 
firing  into  it  from  time  to  time.  It  appeared  that  a  party  of 
about  forty  Kaffirs  had  been  chased  into  it  and  were  hemmed 
in  until  assistance  could  arrive.  Half  the  combined  force 
then  remained  outside  to  intercept  any  of  the  Kaffirs  who 
should  attempt  to  escape,  while  the  other  half  descended 
into  the  dangerous  glen.  At  the  bottom  there  was  a  stream 
with  banks  steep  and  just  high  enough  to  afford  protection 
to  anyone  hiding  behind  them.  Of  these  the  Kaffirs  took  such 
advantage  as  they  offered.  From  these,  unseen,  they  could 
fire  on  the  soldiers  who  could  not  help  exposing  themselves 
After  some  hours  of  mutual  firing,  twenty-five  Kaffirs  were 
seen  lying  dead.  Eight  escaped  at  the  top,  but  two  were 
badly  wounded.  On  the  side  of  the  soldiers  four  were 
wounded.    The  force  then  returned  to  the  camp.2 

1  The  houses  of  the  following  were  burnt :    Messrs.  Lloyd,  Hewson, 
Macnamara,   Devine,  Richardson,   Upton,  Whittle  and  Yarrington,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  those  of  Biddulph,  Wakeford,   Purdon,  Tharratt 
•      and  Mark  Cockcroft. 

1  For  fuller    details    of  this    affair,  vide   Bisset's  Sport  and   War  in 
Africa.     Major-General  Bisset  was  one  of  those  in  the  kloof. 
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In  response  to  Colonel  Somerset's  appeal  for  reinforce- 
ments, a  strong  mounted  patrol  left  Grahamstown  on 
May  5th,  and  further,  orders  were  issued  to  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Fort  Peddie  to  despatch  some  of  the  C.M.R. 
and  7th  Dragoon  Guards  to  Lower  Albany.  In  accordance 
with  this,  235  officers  and  men  with  two  field  pieces  and 
four  waggons  left  the  Fort  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th. 
After  travelling  over  about  six  miles  of  fairly  open  country, 
their  further  route  lay  through  the  dense  bush  which  covers 
the  hill  down  to  the  Fish  river  at  Trompeter's  Drift — a 
distance  of  about  four  miles.  Before  they  commenced  to 
descend  through  this  bush  it  was  clear  that  their  way  would 
be  disputed  by  the  enemy  in  considerable  numbers.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  men,  therefore,  were  dismounted  to  act  as 
infantry — the  centres  of  threes  leading  the  flank  horses— 
and  every  precaution  adopted  to  meet  attack.  When  the 
cavalcade  had  reached  a  part  where  the  path  was  narrow 
and  skirted  on  both  sides  by  thicket  impenetrable  by  any 
but  Kaffirs,  a  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from 
both  sides.  Men,  horses  and  oxen  began  to  fall.  A  furious 
fight  then  ensued.  It  continued  during  the  whole  three  hours 
which  were  taken  to  reach  the  river  at  the  bottom  Kaffirs, 
seemingly  regardless  of  their  own  lives  came  out  fearlessly 
on  to  the  open  path  and  endeavoured  to  seize  the  waggons. 
Three  rushed  out  to  finish  off  a  sergeant  who  was  lying  help- 
less upon  the  ground — shot  through  the  thigh — but  all 
three  were  killed.  Thirty-seven  of  their  number  were  seen 
lying  dead  and  probably  there  were  many  more  dead  in  the 
bush.  On  the  side  of  the  troops  eight  men  were  badly 
wounded  and  seven  horses  killed.  Having  halted  for  a  time 
at  Trompeter's  Drift  Fort,  the  men  were  marched  off  to 
where  their  services  were  required  and  the  wounded  were  sent 
on  to  Grahamstown.  Thus  over  two  hundred  men  were 
barely  able  to  get  four  waggons  through  this  dreadful  place. 

In  view  of  this,  surely  an  attempt  to  take  ten  times  as 
many  waggons  up  the  hill  with  one  third  of  the  number  of 
protectors  would  seem  like  going  out  of  one's  way  to  seek 
another  Burn's  Hill  disaster.  Yet,  within  a  fortnight  this 
attempt  was  made  and  with  the  results  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.    Peddie  had  become  depleted  of  provisions 
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CHAP.  for  both  horses  and  men,  and  ammunition  was  short.  To 
remedy  this,  forty-three  waggons  laden  with  necessaries, 
and  including  a  large  quantity  of  forage,  left  Grahamstown 
on  Monday,  May  18th.  The  route  was  by  Driver's  Bush, 
Fraser's  Camp  and  Trompeter's  Drift.  This  last  place  was 
reached  the  next  day,  Tuesday.  The  convoy  remained  there 
the  whole  of  Wednesday.  The  escort  with  this  long  train 
of  waggons  was  surprisingly  small.  Lieut.  Dickson,  who  was 
in  command  at  Trompeter's  Drift  Fort,  realised  this  and 
determined  to  get  assistance  before  allowing  them  to  enter 
the  dangerous  jungle  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Four 
civilians,  who  knew  the  country  well,  pluckily  volunteered  to 
make  a  circuitous  journey  to  Peddie  in  order  to  ask  Colonel 
Lindsay  to  send  men  to  meet  the  waggons.  They  were 
successful.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2ist,  the  waggons 
crossed  the  river  and  commenced  the  ascent,  Lieut.  Dickson 
going  ahead  with  a  small  advance  guard,  while  the  remainder 
brought  up  the  rear.  They  reached  the  Blue  "  river,"  a  dry 
ravine  which  crossed  the  road  through  the  bush.  There 
they  waited.  In  the  meantime,  in  response  to  the  request  for 
assistance,  sixty  men  of  the  91st  under  Captain  Campbell 
had  left  Fort  Peddie  and  about  this  time  reached  the  waiting 
waggons,  without  having  seen  anywhere  a  single  Kaffir. 
Just  a  quiet,  uninterrupted,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
arduous  journey  of  a  few  miles  to  Peddie  was  the  prospect 
before  all.  It  was  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  .forty -three 
laden  waggons  would  have  been  upon  the  road  three  days 
without  the  Kaffirs  being  aware  of  the  fact.  And  still  less 
likely  that  seeing  the  direction  they  were  taking,  they  would 
not  have  divined  that  Fort  Peddie  was  their  destination.  What 
then  more  reasonable  than  to  expect  that  they  would  wait  for 
this  prize,  concealed  in  the  apparently  uninhabited  thicket 
which  lined  both  sides  of  the  road  up  the  Fish  river  hill  ? 

Captain  Campbell  having  made  such  a  disposition  of  his 
force  as,  in  his  judgment,  afforded  efficient  protection  for  the 
waggons,  himself  taking  his  place  in  the  rear,  all  moved 
forward.  When  they  had  gone  about  two  miles,  a  heavy 
volley  was  suddenly  poured  from  the  bush  on  both  sides  on 
to  the  front  of  the  column.  The  horses  of  Lieut.  Dickson 
and  Ensign  Aitcheson  were  killed  under  them  and  two  of 
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the  oxen  of  the  front  waggon,  thus  bringing  it  to  a  standstill.  C^P' 
A  Fingo  also  was  shot.     Some  of  the  advance  guard  now 
fired  into  the  bush  where  the  Kaffirs  were  believed  to  be, 
for  they  could  not  be  seen,  while  others  cut  loose  and  pulled 
away  the  dead  oxen.    Under  heavy  fire  and  with  considerable 
difficulty,  the  waggon  was  got  into  a  small  open  space  about 
twenty  yards  ahead,  when  five  more  of  the  oxen  were  killed. 
At  the  same  time  nearly  all  the  oxen  of  the  second  and  third 
waggons  were  shot,  thus  completely  blocking  the  road  of  all 
those  behind.   Not  that  much  progress  could  have  been  made 
for  practically  all  the  oxen  had  become  unmanageable  in 
consequence  of  the  constant  firing.     After  this  turmoil  had 
continued    for    some    time,    according    to    Lieut.    Dickson's 
statement,  fifteen  hundred  Kaffirs  were  seen  to  be  coming 
down  the  hill  to  help  their  friends.    Hopeless  as  the  case  now 
seemed,   Lieut.   Dickson  ordered  the  advance  guard,   only 
fifteen  men,  to  retire  and  make  their  way  to  the  rear  and 
join    Captain    Campbell,   where,    in   fact,   the   whole   escort 
was  collecting,  though  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  the  whole 
time.    Captain  Campbell,  on  his  part,  finding  nothing  could 
be  done,  ordered  all  to  retreat  to  Trompeter's  Drift.   This  was 
done  and  the  whole  of  the  forty-three  waggons  with  their 
remaining  oxen  and  all  the  Government  stores  were  aban- 
doned to  the  Kaffirs.     After  having  robbed  them  to  their 
hearts'  content  they  set  them  on  fire.    The  dry  forage  must 
have  burnt  furiously  and  set  fire  to  all  the  rest  as  well  as  to 
some  of  the  bush,  for  the  columns  of  smoke  were  seen  at 
great  distances  from  the   conflagration.      The  whole  place 
was  like  a  furnace.     Years  afterwards  large  lumps  of  glass 
were  found,  which  had  evidently  been  melted  by  the  heat. 
Thus  ended  the  attempt  of  about  eighty  men  to  guard  forty- 
three  waggons  where  a  fortnight  before  over  two  hundred 
had  barely  escaped  with  four.    This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
third  victory  for  the  Kaffirs. 

Having  now  destroyed,  including  those  at  Burn's  Hill, 
nearly  a  hundred  waggons ;  so  many  farm-houses  in  the 
Colony  as  well  as  other  property,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  Kaffirs,  elated  with  all  this  success,  should  have  attempted 
to  erase  from  their  own  country  that  which  must  have  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  blot  upon  it,  namely,  Fort  Peddie  with  its 
VOL.  IV.  29  2G 
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CHAP,  military  establishment.  To  this  end  there  was  a  general 
combination  among  all  the  tribes  and  within  a  week  after 
the  Fish  river  bush  disaster,  the  attempt  was  made.  The 
project,  with  large  numbers,  could  not  have  seemed  a 
difficult  one,  for  the  whole  place  in  appearance  was  some- 
what insignificant.  Earthen  walls  with  trenches  on  the 
outside  constituted  the  fort  proper.  In  the  centre  of  this 
was  the  commissariat  store.  The  infantry  barracks  and 
cavalry  stables  were  outside  but  surrounded  by  loopholed 
walls.  Also  outside  there  was  a  round  tower  of  considerable 
strength,  from  the  top  of  which  a  cannon  could  be  fired. 
This  tower  is  still  standing.  Umkye,  the  only  chief  who  was 
not  hostile  to  the  Colony,  was  living  upon  the  place  and  at 
this  juncture  did  good  service.  He  was  able  to  warn  Colonel 
Lindsay  of  the  intended  attack.  This  he  did.  Thus  due 
preparation  could  be  made.  The  Peddie  Fingoes,  who  were 
objects  of  special  hatred  to  the  Kaffirs,  congregated  near  the 
fort  with  a  huge  number  of  cattle,  their  women  and  children 
being  placed  partly  within  the  walls  and  partly  in  the 
trenches  under  the  guns. 

At  midday  of  May  27th,  the  spies  returned  to  the  Fort 
with  the  news  that  considerable  numbers  of  Kaffirs  had  been 
seen  on  the  distant  hills  to  the  north.  A  large  patrol  con- 
sisting of  a  troop  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  and  fourteen 
of  the  C.M.R.  therefore  went  out  in  that  direction.  Distant 
firing  soon  being  heard  at  the  Fort,  a  hundred  men  of  the 
91st,  with  a  large  number  of  Fingoes,  then  went  to  the  spot. 
A  fight  was  found  to  be  going  on  at  the  edge  of  an  extensive 
bush  in  which  most  of  the  Kaffirs  were  taking  cover.  The 
force  retired  with  the  object  of  drawing  them  out.  This 
succeeded.  When  they  were  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
bush,  the  Dragoons  quickly  turned  and  charged  them, 
cutting  down  between  twenty  and  thirty  with  their  swords 
The  number  of  Kaffirs  was  estimated  at  from  800  to  1,000. 
They  retired  again  under  cover  and,  as  it  was  getting  dark, 
the  force  returned  to  the  fort.  One  man  and  three  horses 
were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  attacking  party.  All  this  was 
preliminary  to  the  adventures  of  the  next  day.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  watchers  on  the  tower  espied 
two   very   large    bodies   of   natives    approaching    along   the 
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Grahamstown  road.  They  were  the  chief  Stock's  people,  C1?^"P" 
the  Amambala.  At  ten  o'clock,  another  huge  and  dense 
mass  was  seen  to  be  coming  from  the  east.  They  were  the 
Gaikas,  Ndhlambis  and  some  of  Kreli's  people  from  the 
distant  Transkei.  And  about  the  same  time  another  enor- 
mous crowd  was  moving  from  the  west.  These  were  Pato's 
people.  Very  many  in  these  crowds  were  upon  horseback 
and  more  still  had  guns.  As  this  terrific  array,  estimated  at 
between  eight  and  ten  thousand,  came  nearer  and  eventually 
surrounded  the  place,  the  doom  of  Peddie  seemed  about  to 
be  sealed.  Had  this  visitation  been  made  at  night,  as  was 
their  usual  custom,  instead  of  in  broad  day,  Peddie  would 
certainly  have  been  annihilated. 

At  midday  the  six  pounders  at  the  Fort  commenced  to  speak 
with  no  uncertain  voice,  and  then  as  fast  as  the  men  could  work 
shells  and  rockets,  devastation  was  poured  into  the  dense 
masses.  The  musketry  fire  was  not  very  effective  as  the  enemy 
was  at  too  great  a  distance.  This,  however,  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Kaffir  fire  being  unable  to  reach  the  Fort,  much  less 
then  the  assegais.  At  the  first  volley,  the  cattle  took  fright 
and  rushed  away,  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  with  the 
result  that  four  thousand  of  them  were  easily  captured. 
The  daring  Fingoes  rushed  after  them  and  recaptured  some, 
but  twelve  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Kaffirs  had  had  enough  of  it  and 
commenced  to  retire  without  having  got  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Fort.  They  had  the  consolation,  however, 
of  being  able  to  drive  away  nearly  four  thousand  cattle. 
Ninety-two  dead  bodies  were  seen  lying  in  the  vicinity,  but 
Colonel  Lindsay  estimated  that  their  loss  must  have  been 
nearer  two  hundred.  Within  the  Fort  there  were  no  casualties. 
The  fighting  outside  had  been  done  entirely  by  the  Fingoes. 
Though  the  enemy  was  present  in  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers, the  fight  was  really  very  one-sided  ;  for  the  Kaffirs 
were  in  the  open  with  inefficient  muskets  and  assegais  while 
the  troops  had  small  cannon  and  the  protection  of  the  walls 
of  the  Fort.  Thus  ended  the  attack  on  Fort  Peddie.  It  was 
something  of  a  set-off  against  the  successes  the  enemy  had 
so  far  gained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  chiefs,  who  in 
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Ci?^P"  semi-nakedness,  thus  attacked  Fort  Peddie,  was  the  erstwhile 
model  Christian  teacher  and  preacher,  Jan  Tzatzoe,  who  had 
thrilled  audiences  in  Exeter  Hall,  appeared  in  blue  and  gold 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  had  been  lionised  in  England. 
By  this  time  he  had  fallen  on  evil  days.  "  He  had  learnt  to 
love  wine  and  to  his  visit  (to  England)  is  his  ruin  to  be 
attributed."  In  consequence  of  his  part  in  this  attack,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brownlee  cut  him  off  from  the  direct  Church 
membership,  and  "he  has  not  since  sought  re-admission."  * 
During  this  eventful  month  of  May,  while  the  available 
force  in  the  East  could  do  little  more  than  act  on  the  defen- 
sive and  while  the  Kaffirs  were  having  nearly  everything 
their  own  way,  burgher  reinforcements  were  being  collected 
in  the  West  and  commencing  their  long  and  weary  marches  to 
the  far  distant  frontier.  After  the  promulgation  of  Martial 
Law,  men  were  called  out  from  all  districts.  The  alacrity 
with  which  they  responded  to  the  call  rendered  quite  unnec- 
essary the  threat  of  a  fine  of  £50  or  six  months'  imprison- 
ment in  case  of  refusal.  Cape  Town  was  soon  in  a  state  of 
excitement.  On  May  4th,  crowds  met  in  Church  Square 
anxious  to  be  enrolled  for  service.  Conspicuous  was  a 
number  of  Malays  eager  to  serve.  A  Company  of  them  was 
eventually  formed  and  sent  round  to  Algoa  Bay  by  sea. 
Besides  Cape  Town  itself,  all  the  suburbs,  including  Saldanha 
Bay  and  Piquetberg  furnished  contingents.  On  May  19th 
a  great  and  enthusiastic  concourse  of  people  met  at  the 
Montagu  Bridge  (Salt  river)  to  bid  farewell  to  those  who 
were  about  to  commence  a  thirty-five  days'  march  to  Uiten- 
hage.  Addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  P.  Borcherds,  the 
Civil  Commissioner,  and  the  Rev.  P.  E.  Faure  of  Wynberg. 
The  Secretary  to  Government,  Mr.  Montagu  and  the 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Porter,  were  present.  Some  of  the 
Cape  Town  burghers,   more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  were 

1  Maclean's  Compendium  of  Kaffir  Laws  and  Customs,  1858.  It  is 
perhaps  only  fair  to  Tzatzoe — as  well  as  to  Stock — to  say  that  the  whole 
of  Kaffirland  was  now  up  in  arms,  and  that  isolated  as  they  were  from 
any  civilised  support,  they  were  compelled,  most  probably  against  their 
wills,  to  throw  in  their  lots  with  their  countrymen.  "  Young  Kaffirland  " 
was  predominant  and  coerced  the  chiefs  in  the  direction  of  war  and  spoli- 
ation. Stock  afterwards  acknowledged,  that  in  spite  of  his  promise  to 
his  dying  father,  Eno,  he  was  compelled  by  his  people  to  join  in  the  war. 
Kama  and  Umkye  found  it  only  possible  to  avoid  being  involved  by  with- 
drawing from  Kaffirland  altogether. 
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taken  round  to  Algoa   Bay  by  sea,  thus,  landing  at   Port  C^P' 
Elizabeth,   were  saved  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  march. 
On  May  10th,  the  Fanny  left  Simon's  Town  with  a  hundred 
of  these  men  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  27th  Regi- 
ment and  a  number  of  marines. 

From  Stellenbosch,  Worcester,  Clanwilliam,  Beaufort 
West,  Swellendam,  Riversdale  and  George,  burghers  were 
soon  upon  the  march  to  serve  their  country.1  The  route 
taken  by  all  except  those  from  Beaufort  West  was  the 
southern  one  through  Swellendam,  George  and  Uitenhage. 
They  had  waggons  with  them,  hence  their  progress  was 
very  slow,  and  rendered  all  the  more  so  as,  being  a  season 
of  drought,  the  oxen  were  poor  and  weak.  It  was,  in  fact, 
nearly  the  end  of  June  before  the  greater  number  reached 
Grahamstown.  At  that  time,  quite  apart  from  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements,  the  Kaffirs  were  finding  it  convenient  to 
return  to  their  own  country  and,  contemplating  their  gains, 
to  think  of  peace.  Without  going  into  details  of  the  marches, 
some  account  of  that  of  the  Beaufort  West  contingent,  as 
given  by  one  of  the  leaders,  Mr.  J.  C.  Molteno,  afterwards 
first  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  is  important.  Important 
because  it  gives  some  indication  of  the  unfortunate  state  of 
feeling  which  existed  between  the  regular  military  and  the 
burgher  forces,  as  well  as  the  ungracious— to  use  no  stronger 
word — treatment  which  the  burghers  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  authorities.  The  commando  of  about  300  men,  under 
Messrs.  A.  du  Toit  and  J.  C.  Molteno,  left  Beaufort  West 
on  April  30th.  All,  of  course,  were  on  horseback,  but  they 
had  no  waggons,  tents  or  any  other  night  shelter  than  their 
rugs.  The  distance  to  be  covered  was  about  400  miles. 
Reaching  the  Sunday's  river  on  May  8th,  they  applied  to 
the  Civil  Commissioner  of  Graaff  Reinet  for  certain  supplies 
All  he  could  afford  them  as  further  sustenance  and  support 
on  their  long  journey  was  a  little  flannel  for  making  powder 
bags  !  Continuing  their  journey  and  arriving  at  Somerset 
East  they  sought  food  and  shoes  for  their  footsore  horses. 

1  The  following  are  the  numbers  of  burghers  eventually  collected 
upon  the  Frontier.  They  are  probably  approximate  and  rather  high  : — 
Stellenbosch  1,100,  Worcester  600,  Clanwilliam  650,  Beaufort  West  400, 
Swellendam  (and  Riversdale)  1,700,  George  600,  Uitenhage  8oo,  Cape 
Town  and  Cape  Division  1,450,  and  from  Albany,  Somerset,  Cradock, 
Graaff  Reinet  and  Colesberg  combined  7,500. 
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c^p*  Some  bread  and  raw  meat  was  served  out  among  them  and 
half  the  number  of  horses  was  shod.  The  last  stage  of  the 
journey  took  them  to  Fort  Beaufort.  Let  Mr.  du  Toit  speak 
of  their  treatment  there.  "  We  were  sent  into  the  Dragoon 
stables,  a  shelter  for  one  third  of  the  horses  and  none  for  the 
men.  After  a  tremendous  deal  of  trouble,  two  tents  were 
pitched  in  the  yard  for  myself  and  sixty-nine  men  ;  each 
man  got  \\  lbs.  bony,  dry,  poor  and  black  raw  beef  and 
quarter-pound  biscuit  dust,  without  a  pot  or  camp  kettle, 
or  salt  or  wood,  after  having  been  with  empty  stomachs 
ever  since  last  night,  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  A  gale  of 
wind  was  blowing  the  dry  horse-dung  and  dust.  This  was 
our  lodging,  turned  into  this  miserable  yard  as  a  set  of  dogs. 
Our  horses  had  half  rations  and  could  not  be  shod,  because 
the  Dragoon  and  Cape  Corps  farriers  could  not  shoe  the 
horses  for  burghers.  .  .  .  After  a  long  day's  work  fighting 
Kaffirs  they  returned  to  the  fort  and  were  again  placed  in 
the  same  miserable  lodging.  I  arrived  with  my  men  at  nine 
o'clock  at  Fort  Beaufort,  got  forage  for  our  horses  and 
a  half-pound  of  biscuit  for  the  men,  the  contractor  for  the 
meat  would  not  open  his  shop,  we  were  without  anything 
to  eat  since  last  night.  I  took  shelter  in  the  little  saddle- 
room  with  thirteen  men.  Mr.  Molteno  took  his  lodging  in 
a  dung  cart."  1 

In  reading  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever 
other  reasons  there  may  have  been  for  all  the  feeling  between 
soldier  and  burgher,  the  treatment  of  which  Mr.  Molteno 
complained  may  have  been  unavoidable.  Barrack  accom- 
modation at  any  of  the  outposts  was  not  unlimited  ;  men 
were  already  occupying  the  whole  or  part  of  them  and  the 
sudden  influx  of  hundreds  of  burghers  was  sure  to  lead  to 
discomfort  and  suffering.  There  was,  however,  a  good  deal 
more  than  this.  Burghers  who  were  serving  under  Sir  Andries 
Stockenstrom  seem  to  have  been  properly  provided  for  and 
all  was  satisfaction.  But  in  the  case  of  those  who  served 
under  the  military  officers,  it  was  felt  that  in  some  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  contempt,  the  neglect  and  shortage  of  every- 
thing were  deliberate. 

An   act   of  tyranny   committed   by   Colonel   Lindsay   at 
1  Vide  Life  and  Times  of  John  Charles  Molteno,  K.C.M.G.,  vol  i.,  p.  42. 
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Peddie  in  May  sufficed  to  show  that  the  detestation  of  the  C^P' 
military  officer  was  not  confined  to  the  burghers  on  service. 
Apart  from  those  who  had  signed  on  as  combatants  there 
were  others  in  Grahamstown  and  the  district  who,  possessing 
waggons,  contracted  to  hire  them  to  the  military  at  so  much 
per  diem  and  themselves  to  drive  them.  Their  duty  was  to 
convey  stores  or  anything  else  from  the  central  depot  to  the 
outstations.  A  young  man,  John  Crawford  Smith,  son  of 
one  of  the  heads  of  1820  settler  parties  who  had  already 
been  killed  by  Kaffirs,  had  taken  a  load  to  Peddie.  He  was 
then  ordered  by  a  Mr.  Cumming,  the  commissariat  officer, 
to  take  his  waggon  to  a  distant  forest  and  cut  wood.  This 
was  just  about  the  time  when  the  Kaffirs  were  congregating 
in  those  parts  for  their  attack  on  Peddie.  The  previous 
week  a  wood-cutting  party  had  gone  out  with  an  escort, 
had  been  attacked  by  Kaffirs  and  with  some  difficulty 
returned  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  waggons.  Smith  and 
others  refused  to  go,  partly  because  they  considered  it  was  no 
part  of  their  contract  but  more  because  they  were  afraid  to 
go  into  an  obviously  dangerous  place.  Mr.  Cumming,  after 
stating  that  he  would  have  no  more  of  this  d — d  nonsense, 
went  off  to  the  Colonel's  quarters  and  reported  them.  Colonel 
Lindsay,  in  a  fury,  came  down  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  and  ordered  all  those  who  refused  to  cut  wood  to 
stand  forward.  All  the  waggoners  did  so.  Asked  for  an 
explanation  of  their  conduct,  they  said  they  feared  to  go 
without  a  protecting  escort.  The  Colonel  told  them  it  was 
not  his  intention  they  should  and  that  the  soldiers  then 
there  with  him  were  to  go  with  them.  The  waggoners  now 
being  satisfied  consented  to  go  and  were  moving  off,  when 
Colonel  Lindsay  shouted  that  he  would  thrash  one  of  them 
as  an  example  to  the  others  and  show  them  that  he  had  the 
power  to  do  so.  He  then  ordered  four  men  to  seize  Smith, 
strip  him  and  tie  him  to  the  wheel  of  his  waggon.  The  men 
did  so  very  reluctantly.  The  Colonel  seeing  this  shouted, 
"  What  !  four  men  can't  strip  one  !  Send  two  more."  In 
the  end  poor  Smith's  back  was  bared  and  his  hands  and 
feet  made  fast  to  the  waggon  wheel.  The  cat-o'-nine-tails 
was  then  laid  on.  When  the  blood  began  to  run  down, 
another  waggoner,   a  young  man  named  Arrowsmith,  fell 
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CHAP.  on  his  knees  before  the  brutal  Colonel  and  begged  for  mercy 
for  his  companion.  He  was  told  that  unless  he  got  up 
immediately,  he  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Smith  received  twenty-five  lashes.  This,  the  doctor,  who  was 
present,  afterwards  averred  in  the  law  court,  was  a  light 
punishment   compared   with   what   soldiers   received. 

As  soon  as  all  this  became  known  in  the  frontier  districts, 
indignation  was  everywhere  rampant.  Subscription  lists 
were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  prosecute 
Colonel  Lindsay.  There  had  been  no  court  martial  in  Smith's 
case  or  any  investigation  or  trial  of  any  kind.  Hence  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  test  case  of  this  in  order 
to  learn  whether  any  civilian  could  be  stripped  and  ignom- 
iniously  flogged  at  the  mere  bidding  of  a  military  officer. 
A  certain  Dr.  Tancred,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (University  uncertain), 
who  had  failed  to  start  an  Oxford  College  in  Grahamstown 
and  been  equally  unsuccessful  as  a  farmer,  and  who  after- 
wards became  member  for  Clanwilliam  and  a  nuisance  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,1  took  up  Smith's  case.  A  sufficient 
sum  of  money  was  soon  forthcoming  and  an  action  was 
commenced  against  Colonel  Lindsay.  The  case  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Menzies  and  a  jury  at  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Uitenhage  in  September,  1847.  The  Attorney- General  had 
refused  to  prosecute.  On  the  other  hand  he  defended  Colonel 
Lindsay  while  Mr.  Ebden  acted  for  the  plaintiff.  The  judge 
summed  up  in  favour  of  the  Colonel  on  the  ground  that  under 
Martial  Law  he  was  justified  in  acting  as  he  did.  The  jury, 
however,  half  of  whom  had  subscribed  to  the  fund,  gave, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  consideration,  a  verdict  of 
Guilty.  Colonel  Lindsay  was  bound  over  under  a  penalty 
°f  £S°  to  appear  when  summoned  to  have  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  That  is,  he  received  no  punishment, 
but  public  feeling  seemed  satisfied. 

There  was  another  case  before  this  court,  but  it  was 
withdrawn  on  seeing  the  result  of  the  former  one.  It  appears 
that  one  Midgley  had  to  drive  a  laden  waggon  from  Fort 
Beaufort  to  Block  Drift.  In  consequence  of  the  drought 
his  oxen  were  in  a  very  poor  condition  and  hardly  able  to 

*Vide  The  Old  Cape  House,  by  Ralph  Kilpin,  Esq.,  Clerk  Assistant 
of  Union  House  of  Assembly- 
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crawl  along.  Lieut.  Bethune  of  the  91st  was  in  command  C?^P' 
of  the  escorting  party.  Midgley  wished  to  outspan  to  give 
the  oxen  a  rest.  This  was  refused.  He  was  told  to  cut  loose 
the  useless  oxen  and  go  on  with  the  remainder.  These  now 
having  harder  work  and  being  barely  able  to  get  the  waggon 
up  a  hill,  Bethune  ordered  Midgley  to  thrash  the  animals 
still  harder.  He  refused  to  do  this.  Lieut.  Bethune  therefore 
ordered  Midgley  to  be  tied  up  to  the  wheel  of  his  waggon 
and  to  be  given  a  dozen  with  the  stirrup  leather.  The 
waggon  got  to  its  destination,  but  six  of  the  oxen  had  been 
left  behind  in  an  exhausted  state. 

After  the  disaster  to  the  waggons  in  the  Fish  river  bush, 
the  distress  at  Fort  Peddie  on  account  of  want  of  the  pro- 
visions, which  were  then  destroyed,  became  acute.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  was  to  endeavour  to  take  more  waggons  and 
to  be  better  prepared  for  attack.  Colonel  Somerset  himself 
now  took  the  matter  in  hand.  Instead  of  risking  the  dangerous 
Trompeter's  Drift  route,  he  decided  to  take  the  more  open 
road  by  Committees  Drift.  On  May  30th,  a  train  of  no 
less  than  eighty-two  waggons  with  an  escort  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred  men  left  Grahamstown  and  reached  Committees 
safely  that  night.  As  a  further  precaution,  Colonel  Richard- 
son with  some  of  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  C.M.R.  followed 
at  a  distance  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  train. 
The  next  day,  all  went  well  until  the  advance  guard  and 
first  waggon  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  where  the  road  on 
both  sides  was  bounded  by  thick  bush.  The  trouble  then 
began.  The  Kaffirs  in  accordance  with  the  tactics  they  had 
found  so  successful  on  former  occasions,  attacked  the 
advance  guard  and  first  waggon  ;  obviously  with  the 
object  of  blocking  the  way  of  the  others.  Fortunately  this 
road  was  wide  enough  to  allow  men  to  pass  alongside  the 
waggons.  As  soon  as  firing  was  heard,  reinforcements  rushed 
up  to  the  front  when  a  brisk  fight  ensued.  This  continued 
until  open  country  near  Breakfast  Vlei  was  reached.  Three 
drivers  were  killed  and  six  of  the  escort  were  wounded. 
The  remainder  of  the  journey  being  over  open  country,  the 
waggons  reached  Peddie  without  further  mishap. 

The  arrival  of  the  very  large  escort  proved  singularly  oppor- 
tune, for  there  was  work  before  them  which  was  not  sus- 
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CHAP,  pected.  They  were  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
engagements  of  this  war  and  thus  to  assist  in  turning  the 
tide  of  misfortune  which  then   prevailed. 

Sixty-five  of  the  empty  waggons  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
Grahamstown  by  the  Fish  river  bush  route.  They  were 
provided  with  an  escort  of  250  men.  But  to  render  them 
more  immune  from  attack,  Colonel  Somerset  decided  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  Kaffirs  by  marching  on  the 
chief  Stock  and  burning  all  his  huts.  This  chief  had  his 
umzi  or  "  great  place  "  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Fish 
river  and  about  a  few  miles  north  of  the  waggon  track  through 
the  bush.  To  this  strategic  end,  on  Sunday  night,  June  7th, 
under  Captains  Size  and  Symons,  some  hundreds  of  Hotten- 
tots and  Fingo  levies,  people  capable  of  acting  in  the  bush 
as  well  as  the  Kaffirs  themselves,  left  Fort  Peddie  with  orders 
to  patrol  the  part  and  to  meet  Colonel  Somerset  at  Stock's 
the  next  morning.  This  they  did.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  waggons  in  the  documents  of  the  time,  so  presumably 
they  got  through  safely.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  Monday 
morning,  Colonel  Somerset  with  a  troop  of  the  7th  Dragoon 
Guards,  a  hundred  of  the  C.M.R.,  some  native  levies  and 
about  two  hundred  of  the  George  burghers  moved  from 
Peddie.  They  had  with  them  two  six-pounders,  two  twelve- 
pounder  howitzers  and  a  rocket  tube.  Shortly,  running  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  their  own,  they  came  across  the 
spoor  of  a  very  large  number  of  Kaffirs  who  must  shortly 
before  have  passed  over,  as  the  dew  was  still  on  the  undis- 
turbed grass.  This  spoor  was  followed.  It  led  them  over 
a  gentle  rise  of  ground.  On  reaching  the  top  there  was  seen 
on  the  slope  below  and  about  six  hundred  yards  ahead, 
but  not  far  from  one  of  the  Fish  river  kloofs,  a  great  number 
of  the  enemy.  They  were  resting  and  eating.  The  guns 
were  got  into  action  and  some  shells  were  fired  but  they 
were  ineffective.  A  charge  was  then  made  and  severe 
fighting  during  the  next  five  hours  ensued.  The  firing  was 
heard  by  the  infantry  who  had  left  the  night  before,  thus 
Colonel  Somerset's  force  was  reinforced.  The  enemy  even- 
tually scattered  and  disappeared  into  the  bush.  Stock's 
kraals  were  destroyed  but  the  grave  of  the  old  chief  Eno 
was  respected     The  Kaffirs  who  were  thus  taken  by  surprise 
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were  Umhala's  people,  Ndhlambis.  It  appears  that  while  C^P* 
Colonel  Somerset  was  preparing  for  this  action,  the  tribes 
of  Umhala  and  Seyolo  were  massed  at  the  Keiskamma 
with  a  view  to  joining  Stock  and  Pato,  attacking  Fort  Ped- 
die  and  then  occupying  the  Fish  river  bush  so  as  to  cut  off 
all  communication  between  the  southern  parts  of  the  Colony 
and  Kaffirland.  Umhala  made  his  march  during  the  night 
and  fell  in  with  the  troops  as  stated.  But  what  about  Seyolo  ? 
Ignoring  the  usual  precaution  of  not  moving  across  open 
country  in  daytime,  Seyolo  and  his  hundreds  of  followers 
moved  from  the  Keiskamma  and  rested  on  a  slope  of  open 
country  near  a  small  river  called  the  Gwanga,  which  flows 
into  the  Keiskamma.  They  must  have  been  unaware  of  the 
fight  with  Umhala's  people.  That  struggle  had  ended  at 
about  midday.  In  order  to  rest  and  refresh  men  and  horses 
an  open  spot  and  water  was  sought.  Thus  the  whole  force 
moved  towards  the  Gwanga  where  Seyolo  had  chosen  his 
resting  place.  Lieut.  Bisset  of  the  C.M.R.  was  riding  a 
vicious  and  restive  horse  which  ran  away  with  him,  and 
getting  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  he  was  unable  to  pull  it  up. 
Galloping  over  the  ridge  and  down  the  slope  on  the  other 
side,  it  brought  him  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.  Instead  now 
of  wishing  to  stop  his  horse  he  applied  spurs  and  managing 
to  pull  it  round,  he  described  part  of  a  circle  and  arrived 
back  at  the  advancing  force.  The  news  of  what  he  had  seen 
gave  great  joy,  and  preparations  for  an  immediate  charge  were 
made.  This  was  led  by  Major  Gibsone  and  Captain  Sir  Harry 
Darell.  Down  the  slope  all  furiously  rushed.  In  a  short 
time  the  whole  force  was  inextricably  mixed  with  Seyolo's 
people.  A  wholesale  slaughter  then  commenced.  The  horses 
rushed  in  among  them,  their  riders  using  their  sabres  right 
and  left  ;  everywhere  the  infantry  were  engaged  in  hand-to- 
hand  fights  and  muskets  were  fired  in  every  direction 
regardless  of  friend  or  foe.  The  enemy  attempted  to  retreat 
towards  the  Keiskamma,  but  they  were  overtaken  and  fell 
in  large  numbers.  The  Gwanga  river  literally  ran  red  with 
blood.  Three  prisoners  only  were  taken.  One,  a  fine  tall 
athletic  Kaffir  dressed  in  a  tiger  skin,  fell  to  Lieut.  Bisset 
It  was  at  first  thought  he  was  an  important  chief.  He  was 
not,  but  all  the  same  he  was  a  prize,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
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CHAP.  Amapakati  of  the  paramount  chief  Kreli,  thus  indicating 
that  that  wily  Gcaleka  chief  was  implicated  in  this  war. 
When  all  was  over  Lieut.  Boyes  counted  270  dead  Kaffirs 
lying  on  the  field  of  battle.  How  many  were  mortally  wounded 
and  died  afterwards  there  were  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
it  was  sure  to  have  been  considerable.  On  the  side  of  the 
troops,  one  Cape  Mounted  Rifleman  and  one  Fingo  were 
killed,  three  officers,  including  Sir  Harry  Darell  and  Captain 
Walpole  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  one  burgher  and  three 
Fingoes  were  wounded.  Thus,  on  June  8th,  ended  the  battle 
of  the  Gwanga — the  failure  of  two  big  chiefs  to  take  possession 
of  the  Fish  river  bush  and  a  victory  for  the  troops  which 
meant  a  great  deal  for  the  Colony. 

This  victory  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Kaffirs,  for 
not  again  during  this  war  did  they  venture  out  into  the  open 
where  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  the  Colonial  forces. 
And  whether  it  was  due  to  this  or  that  they  had  sufficiently 
enriched  themselves  with  spoil,  there  was  a  marked  tendency 
to  vacate  the  ceded  territory  and — as  was  believed — to 
congregate  in  the  more  difficult  Amatola  mountains.  The 
spoors  of  thousands  were  found  to  lead  over  the  Keiskamma 
river.  This  however  did  not  render  vigilance  and  constant 
patrolling  in  the  Colony  any  less  necessary.  Small,  and 
sometimes  large,  parties  of  Kaffirs  made  their  appearance 
wherever  there  was  any  stock  not  yet  stolen.  And  in  spite 
of  toilsome  and  dangerous  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
soldiers  and  the  more  experienced  burghers,  they  always  met 
with  a  large  measure  of  success.  It  was  extraordinary  how, 
almost  always  on  foot,  Kaffirs  could  attack  a  protected  place 
and  then  encumbered  with  hundreds  of  slow-moving  animals, 
could  make  their  escape  and  get  into  their  own  country 
with  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  booty.  At  the  place  of 
one  Nel,  in  the  Koonap  district,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
refugee  camps  where  twenty-one  thousand  sheep  had  been 
collected,  a  body  of  a  hundred  Kaffirs  appeared.  They 
divided  themselves  into  small  parties  and  while  some  attacked 
the  defenders  of  the  women  and  children,  others  pulled  down 
the  kraal  fences  and  drove  off  all  the  sheep  and  a  number 
of  horses.  They  were  followed  and  about  ten  thousand  of  the 
sheep  were  recaptured  on  the  Koonap  Heights, but  the  number 
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they  retained  must  have  made  the  expedition  worth  their  C?^P" 
while.  Even  as  far  as  Enon,  near  Uitenhage,  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Elizabeth  and  in  the  more  northern  districts  of 
Baviaan's  river,  similarly  successful  raids  were  made. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  the  war  had  dwindled  down  to 
desultory  and  petty  attacks  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Stubbs' 
"  Sporting  Club  "  and  the  Grahamstown  Yeomanry  did 
exceedingly  useful  work.  For  nights  and  days  they  patrolled 
the  district,  fearlessly  entered  the  dangerous  and  acclivatous 
ravines,  often  intercepted  stolen  animals  and  shot  the  robbers. 
Colonel  Somerset,  with  his  second  division  of  the  army, 
followed  up  his  Gwanga  success  by  scouring  the  country 
between  the  Fish  and  the  Keiskamma  rivers.  On  June 
1 2th,  near  the  Beka  river,  he  found  a  large  settlement 
of  Pato's  people.  These,  including  the  chief  himself,  he 
drove  over  the  Keiskamma,  seized  all  the  cattle  and  horses 
and  set  fire  to  all  the  huts. 

Colonel  Hare,  the  Lieut. -Governor,  with  the  first  division 
was  at  Fort  Beaufort.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  source  of  much  danger  to  the  surrounding  natives.  Farm 
houses  were  burnt1  in  all  directions  and  the  people  had  such 
protection  as  they  could  provide  for  themselves.  On  June 
14th,  by  way,  presumably,  of  making  a  military  demon- 
stration, he  marched  750  men  from  Fort  Beaufort  to  some 
place  near  the  foot  of  the  Amatola  mountains,  where,  on 
the  15th,  in  conjunction  with  500  burghers  of  Sir  Andries 
Stockenstrom's  force,  an  attack  was  to  have  been  made 
Having  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  and  having  seen  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  orders  for  the 
retreat  were  given.  All,  therefore,  returned  to  their  encamp- 
ments, wondering  why  they  had  been  called  out  on  this 
errand.  In  the  official  notice  of  the  time,  it  is  stated  that  the 
object  of  the  movement  was  to  prevent  the  Gaikas  from 
interfering  with  Colonel  Somerset's  movements  in  the  south. 
A  few  hours'  sojourn  could  have  had  but  little  effect  upon 
operations  being  conducted  in  the  Peddie  district.  Colonel 
Hare  was  not  distinguishing  himself  at  this  time. 

Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  after  his  appointment  as  Com- 

1  Among  the  houses  burnt  at  this  time  were  those  of  Messrs.  Blakeway, 
Painter,  Niland,  Gilbert,  Norton  and  Mundell. 
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CHAP,  mandant  General,  set  about  the  organisation  of  his  burgher 
force  with  great  activity  and  enthusiasm.  And  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  he  made  provision  for  their  necessi- 
ties and  comfort.  He  seized  meal  here  and  forage  there — pre- 
sumably paying  for  it — and  in  other  ways  made  the  welfare 
of  his  men  his  chief  concern  ;  little  wonder  then  the  loyalty 
with  which  he  was  served  by  those  under  him,  even  including 
those  who  had  formerly  been  his  bitter  political  enemies. 
During  these  two  months  he  had  scoured  the  Baviaan's 
river,  Kaga  and  Winterberg  districts.  He  had  visited  the 
Tambookie  chief  Mapassa,  who  then  lived  in  the  Queens- 
town  district,  and  had  obtained  from  him  an  assurance  of 
his  friendliness  towards  the  Colony.  This,  however,  was  only 
a  pretence,  for  that  chief  soon  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  others. 
These  burghers,  like  so  many  others,  were  chafing  at  the  de- 
lay in  commencing  the  work  for  which  they  had  been  called 
out,  namely,  the  invasion  of  Kaffirland.  The  time  of  waiting 
was  lengthening  while  provisions  were  running  short  and 
their  horses  were  not  improving  with  the  drought  and 
consequent  scarceness  of  grass.  The  difficulties  in  the 
commencement  of  this  war  were  great. 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  left  Grahamstown  "  for  the 
front  "  on  Saturday,  June  13th.  He  travelled  by  the  lower 
Peddie  road  and  could  see  for  himself  the  nature  of  the  road 
through  the  jungle  where  the  waggons  had  been  captured 
by  the  Kaffirs.  It  soon  became  evident  that  in  order  to  get 
supplies  to  Fort  Peddie,  the  Fish  river  bush  could  be  alto- 
gether avoided.  By  leaving  Grahamstown  by  the  Kowie 
road  and  travelling  via  Manley's  Flats  and  Cawood's  Post, 
the  mouth  of  the  Fish  river  could  be  reached  without  passing 
through  much  bush.  And  the  route  could  be  rendered  safer 
be  stationing  military  parties  at  those  two  places.  The 
further  journey  to  Peddie  involved  crossing  the  wide 
river  at  its  mouth  and  then  there  remained  but  a  few 
miles  of  open  country  to  the  fort.  All  that  was  neces- 
sary was  a  strong  camp  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  and 
a  pont  capable  of  taking  across  men  and  stores.  On 
the  hill,  therefore,  immediately  above  the  river,  a  tem- 
porary earthen  fort,  with  accommodation  for  a  considerable 
number  of  men  and  quantities  of  stores,  was  constructed. 
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It  was  built  by  the  seamen  of  H.M.S.  President  which  was  C1?^P' 
then  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  in  honour  of  the  Admiral  was 
named  FORT  DACRES.  When  these  men  were  moved  to 
Mauritius,  it  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  irregular  troops. 
A  pont  of  suitable  size  and  strength  also  having  been  con- 
structed, the  establishment  was  complete.1 

But  this  did  not  solve  the  transport  difficulties.  For 
besides  Kaffir  interference,  there  was  the  dreadful  drought 
to  contend  with.  Stores  were  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth 
and  the  distance  to  the  Fish  river  mouth,  via  Grahams- 
town,  was  about  120  miles,  a  journey  which  could  be 
done  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  consequence  of 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  oxen.  The  sea  however  was 
available.  Why  not  attempt  to  take  supplies  direct  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Fish  river  or  land  them  on  some  part  of  the 
adjacent  beach  ?  About  a  mile  on  the  east  of  the  river  there 
is  a  bay  somewhat  sheltered  by  the  hills.  At  this  likely 
place  a  schooner,  the  Waterloo,  arrived.  The  experiment  of 
landing  the  cargo  by  means  of  surf  boats  and  ropes  was 
entirely  successful.  The  Bay  became  known  as  Waterloo 
Bay,  and  for  a  time  was  quite  a  port. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  harassing,  toilsome  and  defensive 
activity  in  the  Colony  during  three  months,  the  war  proper 
was  not  yet  begun.  Apparent  mismanagement  and  want  of 
proper  preparation  against  inroad  had  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kaffirs  and  thus  for  three  months  they  had  had  nearly 
everything  their  own  way.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  end 
of  June  that  the  greater  number  of  burgher  reinforcements 
from  the  distant  West  arrived  in  the  frontier  districts. 
Encumbered  with  many  lumbering,  slow  moving,  ox-waggons 
they  had  been  six  weeks  or  more  upon  the  weary  journey 
and  had  had  to  contend  with  the  great  difficulties  arising 
from  scarcity  of  food  due  to  the  drought.     Two  thousand 

1  Col.  Armytage,  the  superintendent  of  the  military  village  of  Woburn 
in  1850.  who  took  part  in  this  1846  war,  and  with  whom  the  author  had 
some  correspondence  on  these  matters,  said  :  "It  (Fort  Dacres)  was  simply 
earth-work  round  the  tents.  It  became  the  commissariat  store."  .... 
"  I  have  seen  as  many  as  sixty-eight  sail  riding  at  anchor  (in  Waterloo 
Bay)  at  one  time.  A  large  gun  was  mounted  on  the  high  sandhill  to  the 
north  of  the  Old  Maid's  river.  In  May  1847  the  surf  boats  and  plant 
were  removed  by  land  to  Fort  Glamorgan,  afterwards  called  East  London, 
which  became  the  chief  port  of  Kaffraria." 
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C*?-£P"  five  hundred  arrived  from  the  different  districts.1  These 
were  in  addition  to  the  Eastern  province  burghers  already 
on  active  service.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  extraordinary 
want  of  organisation  in  connection  with  the  Western  forces. 
Many  of  them  were  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  river, 
but  many  hundreds  were  kept  waiting  a  long  time  at  Uiten- 
hage,  while  others  were  encamped  in  idleness  at  the  old 
military  farm  of  Cypherfontein,  near  Grahamstown.  The 
long  and  weary  journeys  had  greatly  damaged  their  enthus- 
iasm and  there  was  a  conspicuous  desire  to  return  home 
rather  than  go  into  Kaffirland.  The  abnormally  large  number 
of  soldiers,  burghers  and  destitute  to  feed  and  the  shortage 
of  everything,  partly  due  to  the  season  and  partly  to  the 
action  of  the  Kaffirs,  imposed  upon  the  commissariat  con- 
siderable difficulty.  This  was  quite  bad  enough  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  would  have  tended  to  curtail 
supplies.  Farmers  who  could  furnish  meal,  forage,  slaughter 
animals  or  other  provisions  required  by  the  troops  might 
do  so.  But  if  the  amount  due  was  more  than  £50,  instead 
of  receiving  payment  in  cash,  they  had  to  accept  a  Bill  on 
the  Treasurer-General  in  Cape  Town  payable  by  another 
Bill  on  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in  London.  If  the  amount 
were  below  £  50  it  might  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  Civil  Com- 
missioner of  the  district,  if  he  had  it,  but  often  he  had  not. 
To  the  African  Boer  a  Treasury  Bill  was  little  more  than 
blank  paper.  All  the  more  perhaps,  as  the  mode  of  paying 
the  slave  compensation  was  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  But 
even  to  the  more  enlightened,  the  offer  of  a  Bill  on  Cape 
Town  payable  by  another  Bill  on  the  Government  in  England 
appeared  to  place  payment  at  such  an  indefinite  and 
inaccessible  distance  as  to  make  one  wonder  whether  pay- 
ment was  intended  at  all.    At  best  many  months  or- — judging 

1  Made  up  as  follows  : — Cape  Town  324,  Stellenbosch  613,  Worcester 
241,  Swellendam  529,  George  479,  Clanwilliam  314.  Eastern  districts  : 
Uitenhage,  1,144,  Graaff  Reinet,  Somerset,  Cradock,  Colesberg  and  Albany 
combined  2,705,  Port  Elizabeth  359.  The  numbers  of  the  regular  military 
on  the  frontier  were  :  7th  Dragoon  Guards  321,  Royal  Artillery  114, 
Royal  Engineers  155,  91st  Regiment  983,  27th  Regiment  416,  45th  Regi- 
ment 151,  90th  Regiment  439,  Cape  Corps  624.  Dr.  Theal  says  the  total 
number  of  individuals  for  whom  the  Government  had  to  provide  food, 
including  waggon  drivers  and  leaders,  and  those  who  had  been  rendered 
destitute  by  the  Kaffir  inroad  was  13,884. 
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from  the  treatment  contractors  and  others  received  after  the  c^p- 
'35  war — years  might  elapse  before  the  accounts  were 
settled.  And  then,  in  any  case,  there  would  be  the  diminution 
due  to  agent's  commission.  At  this  procedure  there  was 
outspoken  dissatisfaction  everywhere,  a  determination  not 
to  accept  Bills  and  a  disinclination  to  furnish  any  supplies.1 
This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  that  unfortunate  want 
of  unanimity  and  co-operation  which  characterised  the  con- 
duct of  this  war.  Jealousy  of  precedence,  mutual  con- 
tempt between  military  and  burgher,  each  distrusting  the 
ability  of  the  other  to  manage  a  savage  warfare,  and  all  this 
perhaps  accentuated  by  an  inadequate  commissariat  and,  as 
was  believed,  an  incompetent  commissariat  officer,  augured 
badly  for  future  success. 

As  has  been  shown,  Martial  Law  having  been  declared 
on  April  22nd,  steps  to  enrol  burgher  forces  were  taken  in 
hand  practically  immediately,  and  very  considerable  time 
was  involved  in  getting  these  reinforcements  to  the  frontier. 
It  had  been  acknowledged  that  until  these  were  available 
no  combined  movement  against  KafHrland  was  expedient. 
Yet  the  Eastern  Province  burghers,  who  had  been  on  active 
service  almost  from  the  commencement,  became  impatient, 
as  well  as  did  the  general  public,  and  in  spite  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  Amatola  mountains  and  Burn's  Hill,  chafed 
at  three  months  having  elapsed  without  any  attempt  made  to 
roll  back  the  tide  of  war  into  Kaffirland.  There  had  been 
a  delay  of  this  same  duration  at  the  commencement  of  the 
1835  war,  but  it  had  not  created  the  same  irritation  which 
now  existed.    Commandant  Bowker's  men  went  to  him  in  a 

xAn  interesting  case  is  the  following: — Mr.  E.  M.  Cole,  the  Civil 
Commissioner  of  Somerset  East,  was  in  need  of  Government  money  to 
meet  the  payment  for  supplies  furnished  from  his  district.  To  tide  over 
the  difficulty,  he  borrowed  ^750  in  notes  and  specie  from  a  farmer,  Mr. 
R.  Hart  of  Glen  Avon.  On  application  for  the  refund  of  this,  Mr.  Hart 
was  told  to  accept  one  of  the  prescribed  Bills.  From  his  respect  and 
confidence  in  the  Government,  Mr.  Hart  tells  us,  he  placed  the  above  sum 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Civil  Commissioner  on  condition  of  receiving  a  Govern- 
ment debenture  at  six  months  at  six  per  cent.  Instead  of  this  he  has  to 
accept  a  Treasury  Bill,  appoint  an  agent  in  England  to  present  the  draft, 
to  receive  and  transmit  the  same  back  to  this  country  and  then  negotiate 
it  at  five  or  six  per  cent.,  besides  losing  the  six  months'  interest.  This 
was  not  all,  for  he  had  supplied  meal  to  the  commissariat  at  Fort  Beaufort 
to  the  value  of  ^124  3s.  od.  which  would  also  have  to  go  through  the  same 
procedure.  The  least  of  his  troubles,  therefore,  was  to  have  his  ^124  3s.  gd. 
lying  idle  in  Government  hands  for  six  months. 

VOL.    IV.  30  2H 
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CHAP,  body  and  complained  that  they  had  been  three  months  from 
home,  that  their  clothes  were  worn  out,  their  horses  no 
longer  serviceable,  their  property  all  gone  to  ruin  for  want 
of  their  presence,  their  patience  exhausted  and  yet  they  saw 
no  commencement  of  hostile  operations.  They  therefore 
demanded  their  immediate  dismissal.  The  Malays  also  were 
discontented.  They  had  received  letters  from  their  wives 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  starving,  the  Government  having 
broken  faith  with  them  in  not  supplying  the  promised  rations. 
They  (the  Malays)  refused  to  march  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Fish  river  and  met  in  tumultuous  assembly  outside  the 
Brigade  Office  in  Grahamstown.  A  number  of  them  having 
been  imprisoned  for  a  time,  all  did  their  duty  and  are  spoken 
of  with  approbation  in  the  despatches  of  the  time. 

The  feeling  against  some  of  the  military  officers  highest 
in  command  was  very  strong.  Letters  written  in  no  com- 
promising tone  appeared  in  the  public  press,  charging  them 
with  incompetence  and  tyranny.  And  in  spite  of  Colonel 
Lindsay  having  shown  the  power  which  could  be  wielded 
under  Martial  Law,  some  had  even  the  temerity  to  propose 
the  holding  of  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
opinion  on  the  military  situation.  Commandant  J.  M. 
Bowker  wrote  direct  to  the  Governor  himself.  "  I  stand," 
he  said,  "  at  the  moment  a  ruined  man,  homeless  and 
houseless,  my  wife  and  little  children  dependent  upon  the 
hospitality  of  strangers  for  shelter."  Speaking  on  behalf 
of  his  burghers  he  declared  that  they  had  no  confidence  in 
those  who  were  to  command  them.  "  The  man  (Sir  A. 
Stockenstrom)  who  could  and  would  lead  them  is  in  the 
position  of  a  mere  subordinate,  while  those  who  hold  the 
chief  command  under  Your  Excellency,  as  Colonel  Hare 
and  Colonel  Lindsay,  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
distrust  and  disgust.  .  .  .  We  all  see  with  mistrust  and  despair 
that  Colonel  Hare,  upon  whom  twelve  years  of  experience 
have  been  bestowed  in  vain,  has,  through  want  of  judgment 
and  foresight,  brought  ruin  upon  this  frontier  ;  his  every 
act  up  to  this  moment  is  that  of  incompetency  and  imbecility. 
...  If  Captain  Campbell  is  tried  for  the  loss  of  forty 
waggons,  how  much  more  ought  Colonel  Hare  to  be  tried 
for  the  loss  of  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  province  ?     In 
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the  name  of  the  Burgher  force  of  this  frontier  I  denounce  CI?^P- 
Colonel  Hare  as  totally  unfit  to  hold  any  command  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  and  in  their  name  I  demand  that  he 
be  placed  under  immediate  arrest.  I  further  make  known 
to  Your  Excellency  that  Colonel  Lindsay  has  also  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  colonists  by  his  equivocal  conduct 
whilst  in  command  of  Fort  Peddie,  and  his  tyrannous 
bearing  in  petty  matters."  Colonel  A.  J.  Cloete,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  early 
settlement  of  Natal,  was  said  to  be  chief  adviser  to  the 
Governor  and  that  he  had  advised  him  wrongly.  He  was 
one  of  the  proscribed  "  incompetents."  It  is  not  clear  that 
Sir  P.  Maitland  ever  needed  or  had  Colonel  Cloete's  advice, 
or  that  he  was  not  always  able  to  think  and  act  for  himself. 
Also  Mr.  J.  D.  Watt,  the  Assistant  Commissary-General, 
was  on  the  black  list.  The  failure  of  the  commissariat  was 
put  down  to  his  account.  "  In  God's  name,"  continued 
Mr.  Bowker,  "  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  dismiss  these 
men  without  delay.  Call  up  your  own  proper  Council  from 
Cape  Town,  give  an  efficient  command  to  Sir  A.  Stocken- 
strom,  promote  Colonel  Somerset  and  put  forward  into 
posts  of  honour  and  action  men  who  have  shown  a  com- 
petency to  act  under  the  present  emergencies." 

Shortly  after  action  had  commenced  in  Kaffirland,  an 
unfortunate  verbal  collision  took  place  outside  the  Governor's 
tent  at  Fort  Beresford.  Some  officers  were  standing  and 
talking  about  an  expedition  which  some  burghers  under 
Stockenstrom  were  to  make  into  Kreli's  country.  Captain 
Maitland,  the  Governor's  son  who  was  acting  as  his  military 
secretary,  expressed,  rather  unguardedly,  the  hope  that  the 

burghers  would  get  a  d d  good  licking.       Field-Cornet 

Devenish,  whom  Captain  Maitland  mistook  for  a  Boer  who 
could  not  understand  English,  and  who  with  others  was 
standing  near,  replied,  "  Depend  upon  it,  the  burghers  will 
not  be  licked  as  the  military  were  at  Burn's  Hill  !  " 

Under  such  spirit  of  co-operation  and  auspices  did  the 
campaign   in   Kaffirland   commence. 
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CHAP.  OMITTING  the  expedition  into  Kaffirland  which  ended  so 
disastrously  at  Burn's  Hill,  the  first  forward  move  into  the 
enemy's  country  proper  did  not  take  place  until  July — four 
months  after  the  axe  incident  which  precipitated  the  war. 
As  has  been  shown,  during  that  time,  preparations  of  a  kind 
were  in  progress,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
was,  at  that  late  date,  the  preparedness  which  was  so  neces- 
sary for  the  subjugation  of  Young — as  well  as  Old— -Kaffir- 
land.  The  Colonial  forces  which  were  to  bear  so  large  a  part 
of  the  burden  of  the  warfare  were,  at  the  beginning  of  it, 
more  crippled  than,  under  good  management,  they  ought 
to  have  been  at  the  end  of  it.  Worn  out  with  journeys  of 
hundreds  of  miles,  their  horses  and  oxen  worked  to  a  low 
condition,  the  chilling  reception  on  their  arrival  at  their 
destination  and  a  parsimonious  commissariat  all  produced 
a  disaffection  and  discouragement,  which,  had  they  been 
less  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  country 
against  the  savage,  might  have  rendered  them  something 
worse  than  useless.  The  last  drafts  of  those  from  the  Cape, 
Stellenbosch  and  Clanwilliam  reached  Grahamstown  in  July. 
Apart  from  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  in  which  hostilities  were  to  take  place  and  the 
athletic,  agile,  baboon-like  character  of  the  enemy,  there 
was  at  this  time  the  prolonged  drought,  which,  from  the 
scarcity  of  food  for  the  oxen,  made  transport  so  difficult 
— the  veld  for  the  most  part,  having  become  "  as  bare  as 
a  parade."  Then  although  there  had  been  a  manifest 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Kaffirs  to  retire  over  the  Keis- 
kamma,  the  Colony  yet  swarmed  with  them,  their  increas- 
ingly daring  depredations   giving  incessant  employment  to 
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the  burgher  forces  which  could  not  be  spared  for  Kaffirland.  CI^.p- 
On  the  whole  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in 
dark  and  unpropitious  days.     Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  were  very  bright  at  any  time. 

It  was  known  that  the  chief  Pato  with  thousands  of  the 
cattle  which  his  people  had  stolen  in  Lower  Albany  were  in 
refuge  beyond  the  Kei,  in  Kreli's  country.  An  attempt  to 
recover  these  formed  the  first  act  in  the  Kaffirland  drama. 
Colonel  Somerset,  than  whom  there  had  been  no  officer 
more  incessantly  active,  was  charged  with  the  enterprise. 
With  a  force  of  a  hundred  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 
200  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  400  Fort  Peddie  Fingoes 
and  Hottentots  and  with  the  Swellendam  burghers,  in  all 
about  1,500  men  in  light  marching  order,  he  moved  forward 
on  July  17th.  On  the  first  night  a  camp  was  formed  near 
the  Nahoon  river.  On  the  18th,  the  march  being  continued, 
a  large  detachment  of  Fingoes  and  Hottentots,  under  Captain 
Size,  moved  towards  the  Kei  by  a  more  coastal  route  in 
order  to  scour  the  bush  in  those  parts.  The  main  body  moved 
along  the  road  or  track  which  passed  the  old  Fort  Warden 
and  led  to  the  lower  drift  of  the  Kei  river.  On  the  20th  they 
encamped  upon  a  high  hill  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river 
flows.  The  next  morning,  Captain  Size  with  his  native 
contingent  rejoined  the  force,  bringing  with  them  270  cattle 
and  four  prisoners.  From  the  position  of  the  camp  large 
droves  of  cattle  could  be  seen  on  the  distant  hills  which  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  well  as  numerous  Kaffirs 
who  were  evidently  watching  the  movements  of  the  troops. 
The  guns  having  been  placed  in  position  so  as  to  cover  the 
passage  across  the  river,  all  descended  the  steep  slope  and 
soon  the  infantry,  at  all  events,  were  waist  deep  in  water 
making  for  the  opposite  bank.  The  crossing  was  accom- 
plished without  any  opposition.  Two  large  parties  were  now 
detached  from  the  main  column,  one  to  work  down  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  the  south  while  the  other  acted  similarly 
to  the  north.  The  remainder  under  the  Colonel  himself 
ascended  on  to  the  higher  ground  and  soon  found  good 
diversion.  The  Fingoes  were  in  their  element.  They  had 
long  standing  grudges  against  Pato,  who  was  known  to  be 
ensconced  in  those  parts.     The  enemy  finding  themselves 
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CIx^P'  hard  pressed  moved  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wooded 
kloofs.  But  it  availed  them  little,  the  native  levies  were 
their  equals  in  bush  fighting.  Small  detachments  of  the 
invaders  were  engaged  in  different  places,  capturing  cattle 
and  driving  Kaffirs  until  towards  sunset  they  commenced 
to  reassemble  bringing  together  their  instalments  of  cattle. 
Over  four  thousand  were  captured.  In  these  operations, 
it  is  said  that  forty  Kaffirs  were  killed.  The  casualties  on  the 
side  of  the  attacking  party  were  one  Fingo  killed,  two 
burghers  and  three  Fingoes  wounded.  Captain  Groenwald 
of  the  Swellendam  burghers  was  shot  through  the  arm. 
By  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  four  thousand 
cattle,  the  whole  force,  excepting  the  detachment  which 
had  gone  up  the  river,  was  safely  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  hill  from  which  they  had  marched  in  the  morning. 
The  missing  detachment  had  captured  another  thousand 
head  of  cattle  but  finding  it  impossible  to  reach  the  camp 
had  been  compelled  to  halt  and  stand  sentry  over  the  animals 
through  the  long,  dark  and  cold  night.  Moving  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,  they  met  a  hundred  of  the  C.M.R.  who  had 
been  sent  to  seek  for  them  and  assist  them.  By  eleven  o'clock 
all  were  in  Colonel  Somerset's  camp,  with  over  five  thousand 
cattle  as  a  reward  for  their  toil. 

The  four  prisoners  were  still  in  the  camp.  These  were 
to  be  used  in  the  hope  of  striking  awe  into  the  minds  of  the 
hostile  chiefs.  Perhaps  remembering  the  theatrical  effect 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  great  master,  Colonel 
(now  Sir)  Harry  Smith,  at  that  very  spot  during  the  1835 
war,  when  Hintza  was  almost  terrified  out  of  his  life  by  the 
firing  of  cannon,  Colonel  Somerset  now  decided  to  send 
forth  these  four  men  as  messengers  at  the  sound  of  his 
guns.  Having  drawn  up  his  fifteen  hundred  men  in  imposing 
military  array,  he  called  the  prisoners  forward  and  addressed 
to  them  the  few  words  he  wished  conveyed  to  the  chiefs. 
He  told  them  he  would  fire  three  guns,  one  for  each  of 
Kreli,  Umhala  and  Pato.  For  the  last  two,  the  guns  would 
mean  that  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  to  the  Governor  the  cattle 
which  he  had  seized,  he  would  return,  attack  them  and 
give  them  no  rest  until  they  had  given  satisfaction  for  their 
unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Colony.     For  Kreli  it  meant 
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that  as  he  had  given  refuge  in  his  country  to  Pato  and  the  rHAP 
stolen  cattle,  the  Governor  would  call  upon  him  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.     When  the  three  guns  had  been  fired  and 
the  sound   had   reverberated   among  the  distant  mountains 
like  loud  growls  of  anger,  the  prisoners  disappeared. 

The  long  cavalcade  with  the  large  herd  of  cattle  then 
moved  off  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Beresford.  The  progress 
was  slow,  for  besides  being  encumbered  with  five  thousand 
cattle,  the  horses  were  in  such  poor  condition  and  so  toil- 
worn  that  they  could  scarcely  move.  Some  of  these  poor 
creatures  were  so  bad  that,  after  having  served  so  patiently 
and  endured  starvation  and  excessive  toil  in  the  interest  of 
man,  the  bullet  had  to  be  the  final  reward  for  their  service. 
No  less  than  130  had  to  be  destroyed  on  this  march.  Their 
owners,  chiefly  burghers,  had  then  to  join  the  infantry  and 
finish  the  journey  on  foot.  To  add  to  the  weariness  of  all, 
the  enemy  hovered  about  the  column  and  fired  into  the 
encampments  during  the  nights  in  the  hope  of  creating  a 
panic  among  the  cattle.  Within  ten  days  the  expedition  was 
completed  and  had  accomplished  as  much  as  could  well 
have  been  expected.  Part  of  the  force  remained  for  a  time 
at  Fort  Beresford,  the  headquarters,  while  a  part  went  on 
with  Colonel  Somerset  and  formed  a  camp  at  the  Gwanga. 
Arrived  in  [he  Peddie  district,  Colonel  Somerset  found  the 
chief  Umkye,  in  fear  for  his  life,  still  living  at  the  Fort 
under  the  protection  of  the  Government  Agent.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  earnest  solicitation  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  and  take  up  his  temporary  residence  in  Grahamstown. 
With  an  escort  of  a  hundred  of  the  C.M.R.,  therefore,  that 
chief  with  four  wives,  some  of  his  councillors  with  their 
wives  and  a  few  other  followers — making  up  a  party  of 
fifty-three — marched  into  Grahamstown,  very  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  inhabitants.  The  motley  throng  of  semi-nude 
creatures  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  Civil  Com- 
missioner, who  had  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  them 
at  Government  expense.  The  difficulty  of  accommodation 
presented  itself.  In  his  perplexity  of  finding  some  place  at 
once  suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  distinguished  guests  as  well 
as  affording  every  watchful  attention,  he  placed  the  available 
space  in  the  prison  at  their  acceptance.    Umkye  declined  the 
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CHAP,  generous  offer,  on  the  grounds  that  his  residence  in  that 
hospitable  Government  institution  might  be  misinterpreted. 
The  alternative,  which  he  accepted,  was  a  large  room1 
furnished  as  a  dormitory  in  the  Court  House  and  two  or 
three  small  cottages  situated  in  the  Drostdy  grounds.  These 
natives  received  rations  daily  and  were  permitted  to  wander 
where  they  liked  and  under  no  surveillance.  The  towns- 
people emphatically  resented  this  and  the  Wardmasters  met 
and  formulated  a  protest  which  was  sent  to  the  Governor. 
They  argued  that,  remembering  Umkye's  evil  record,  his 
present  professedly  peaceable  policy  was  actuated  more  by 
cowardice  than  any  respect  or  affection  for  the  Colony. 
Umkye  remained. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland's 
general  plan  for  the  Kaffirland  campaign  consisted  of 
Colonel  Somerset's  expedition  to  the  Kei  as  already  de- 
scribed ;  a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  formidable 
Amatola  mountains  with  a  view  to  driving  forth  from  these 
strongholds  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  which  infested 
them,  and,  thirdly,  to  attack  Mapassa,  the  Tambookie  chief, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  cast  aside  his  mask  of  neutrality  and, 
by  his  behaviour,  had  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  Colony. 
These  actions  were  to  take  place,  as  far  as  possible,  simul- 
taneously. The  experience  gained  and  the  failure  of  the 
attack  on  the  Amatolas  during  the  previous  April  had  shown 
that  such  an  action  was  not  to  be  attempted  without  much 
thought  or  in  the  absence  of  a  very  large  force.  As  a  field 
of  military  operations,  these  mountains  are  extensive  and 
oppose  very  great  difficulties  and  dangers  to  invading 
troops.  Of  considerable  altitude  and  covered  to  their 
summits  with  dense  bush  and  forest,  they  present,  in  some 
places,  high  and  forbidding  crags  which  stand  out  above 
the  trees,  while  in  others,  deep  and  precipitous  kloofs,  clothed 
with  a  mass  of  undergrowth,  defy  descent  and  add  to  the 
awesomeness  of  the  scenery  of  these  wild  parts.  When  resting 
in  some  of  these  places  after  a  toilsome  climb,  one  has  the 
impression  of  the  impossibility  of  ever  getting  out  again. 

1  This  room  was  probably  the  large  cellar  under  the  Court  room  of 
the  Eastern  Districts  Court  buildings  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  partly 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  present  building. 
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But  to  the  naked  and  nimble  Kaffir,  these  intricate  parts  CI^P- 
were  as  an  open  thoroughfare  as  well  as  a  fairly  safe  haven 
from  the  attacks  of  European  enemies.  From  the  Amatola 
fastnesses  attempts  to  drive  them  were  now  to  be  made. 
The  enterprise  was  entrusted  conjointly  to  Colonel  Hare, 
commanding  the  first  division,  and  Sir  A.  Stockenstrom. 
These  officers  met  at  Block  Drift  on  July  25th  and  decided 
upon  their  plan  of  campaign.  Colonel  Hare  with  900 
burghers  and  detachments  of  the  27th,  91st,  7th  Dragoon 
Guards  and  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  together  with  Fingoes 
and  Malays,  in  all  about  1,400  men,  was  to  march  towards 
Fort  Cox  and  enter  the  mountains  somewhere  in  the  south- 
west. Sir  A.  Stockenstrom,  in  command  of  about  two  thous- 
and burghers  of  Graaff  Reinet,  Colesberg,  Cradock  and 
Beaufort  West,  and  the  Hottentots  of  the  Kat  River  Settle- 
ment, was  to  attack  from  the  north-east  ;  the  two  forces 
to  co-operate  and  combine  somewhere  in  the  mountains. 
Some  time  previously,  assuming  that,  besides  being  in 
command  of  the  burghers,  he  had  authority  to  conduct 
operations  in  the  northern  regions  independently  of  the 
first  or  any  other  division,  Sir  Andries  made  Elands  Post 
(Seymour)  his  centre  with  a  right  wing  at  Shiloh  to  overawe 
the  Tambookies  and  his  left  on  the  Tyumie  ridge  near  the 
Hogg's  Back  mountain.  This  disposition  of  his  force  was 
opportune,  for  the  Tyumie  ridge  was  a  good  starting  point 
from  which  to  commence  his  share  in  the  Amatola  invasion. 
When  he  arrived  at  Block  Drift  on  the  25th,  he  had  with 
him  seven  hundred  burghers  and  all  his  waggons  and  heavy 
Daggage-  These  latter  he  decided,  in  the  first  place,  to  leave 
there.  At  nightfall  on  the  26th  he  marched  with  his  men  to 
the  Tyumie  ridge,  which  he  reached  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning,  expecting  to  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
which  was  believed  to  be  in  large  numbers  in  those  parts. 
He  was  disappointed.  They  had  moved  into  the  Amatolas 
more  to  the  east.  During  that  day,  the  27th,  the  Tyumie 
kloofs  were  scoured  from  top  to  bottom,  but  only  a  few 
straggling  Kaffirs  were  met  with.  Presumably  these  were 
shot.  Discovering  that  the  old  Tyumie  mission  station,  of 
Mr.  Chalmers,  the  Gwali,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains was  a  better  position  for  his  camp  and  base  for  his 
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CI1AF    supplies,   he  sent  to   Block   Diift  and  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  had  all  the  waggons  brought  to  that  place. 

In  the  attack  upon  the  Tyumie  forests,  Sir  Andries 
Stockenstrom  had  relied  upon  the  assistance  of  twelve 
hundred  burghers  and  Kat  river  Hottentots  under  the 
command  of  Commandant  Joubert  from  Shiloh.  These 
were  to  have  operated  from  the  north.  The  plan  miscarried 
in  consequence  of  mist  enveloping  the  mountains  and  these 
men  being  unable  to  find  their  way.  At  sunset  on  the  29th, 
however,  this  contingent  arrived  and  then  the  combined 
forces  commenced  straightway  to  ascend  the  western  face 
of  the  Amatolas.  They  arrived  on  the  higher  ground  at 
daylight,  when  a  safe  place  was  found  where,  with  a  strong 
guard,  their  five  hundred  horses  were  left.  On  the  distant 
heigiits  large  assemblies  of  Kaffirs  could  be  seen  and  from 
which  the  signal  shouts  of  their  scouts  were  heard.  The 
serious  work  of  the  day  then  commenced.  The  force  having 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  divisions,  all  dashed 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  supposed  impregnable 
Amatola  mountains.  Climbing  rocky  eminences  here, 
descending  into  deep  hollows  by  the  aid  of  "  monkey  ropes  " 
or  other  vegetation  which  afforded  holding,  there,  every  place 
was  entered  wherever  a  Kaffir  was  seen  or  likely  to  be 
found.  Nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  battle  took  place  any- 
where. As  soon  as  one  ridge  or  height  was  reached  by  an 
attacking  party,  Kaffirs  appeared  at  another  still  more  distant 
and  out  of  musket  range.  Stragglers,  however,  were  met 
with  and  shot.  Thirty-nine  such  were  found  dead.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  chase  ceased.  After  the  night's 
march  and  straining  every  muscle  and  limb  in  climbing  and 
descending,  the  men,  excessively  fatigued,  reassembled  and 
descended  to  the  lower  ground  and  formed  a  camp  for  the 
night.  Their  casualties  had  been  five  killed  and  four  wounded. 
They  returned  to  the  camp  at  the  Tyumie. 

As  far  as  possible  in  co-operation  with  Sir  Andries,  Colonel 
Hare  marched  from  Block  Drift  on  the  27th.  He  formed 
a  camp  at  the  base  of  the  Seven  Kloof  mountain,  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Middle  Drift.  On  the  night  of 
the  28th,  Kaffirs  fired  into  it  and  killed  two  Europeans  and 
a  Fingo.    On  the  29th,  the  whole  of  this  force  ascended  one 
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of  the  wooded  gorges  and  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain  CIt^P 
worked  along  until  the  height  above  Fort  Cox  was  reached. 
Though  kloofs  and  bush  were  scoured  and  thirty-seven 
Kaffirs  were  killed,  this  force  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
such  a  difficult  time  as  that  endured  by  the  others.  Still 
their  work  contributed  towards  driving- — for  a  time  at  least 
— the  enemy  towards  the  east.  On  the  31st  Colonel  Hare 
moved  to  Fort  Cox  and  remained  there  until  August  4th. 

Having  been,  as  they  supposed,  successful  in  the  Amatola 
mountains,  and  Sir  Andries  having  visited  Colonel  Hare 
at  Fort  Cox  on  the  31st,  they  decided  that  their  further 
movements  should  be  to  the  mountains  at  the  sources  of  the 
Upper  Keiskamma  and  Buffalo  rivers.  In  accordance 
with  this,  Sir  Andries  moved  towards  those  parts  in  the 
direction  of  the  Quilli  Quilli1  mountain  while  Colonel  Hare 
took  the  route  by  Fort  White.  Beyond  burning  huts  every- 
where and  giving  indications  of  their  progress  by  the 
ascending  columns  of  smoke,  nothing  much  seems  to  have 
been  accomplished.  The  Kaffir  men  vanished  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  themselves  while  the  women  and  children  remained 
more  or  less  unconcerned,  knowing  that  they  were  immune 
from  attack.  With  an  occasional  skirmish  and  shooting  a 
Kaffir  here  and  there — Colonel  Hare's  division  shot  eight 
and  had  two  of  their  own  number  wounded — both  forces 
had  completed  their  tasks.  Colonel  Hare  retired  to  Fort 
Cox  while  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  moved  his  camp  and 
supplies  from  the  Tyumie  valley  and  established  himself 
at  the  Kabousie  river,  probably  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
present   town   of  Stutterheim. 

The  second  division  of  the  Kaffirland  army,  with  the 
Governor  and  headquarters,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Beresford. 
On  August  5th,  ostensibly  to  assist  in  the  Amatola  operations, 
Colonel  Johnstone,  who  was  in  immediate  command,  left 
that  place  and  ascended  the  Buffalo  mountains  at  a  spot 
opposite  the  Pirie  mission  station.  He  was  too  late,  however, 
for  his  co-operation  to  be  of  any  use.  With  a  very  consider- 
able force  in  three  divisions  the  forests  were  entered.  Little 
or  no  opposition  was  encountered.     Having  captured  eight 

1  For  a  map  showing  the  relative  positions  of  all  these  places,  vide  vol. 
iii.  of  this  work. 
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CHAP,  horses  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  cattle  and  burnt  some  huts, 
all  returned  to  Fort  Beresford.  Thus  ended  the  combined 
attack  upon  the  Amatolas. 

As  regards  the  expulsion  of  Kaffirs,  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  failure.  There  was  no  doubt  that  as  they  were  dislodged 
from  one  part  they  retired  to  another  until  such  time  as  it 
was  safe  to  emerge  from  their  ample  and  intricate  hiding 
places  and  re-establish  themselves  wherever  they  chose. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  movement  had  one  good  result. 
It  showed  the  Kaffirs  that  there  was  no  part  of  those  moun- 
tains which  was  not  as  accessible  to  burghers  and  soldiers 
as  to  themselves.  This  undoubtedly  had  some  influence  in 
inducing  the  chiefs  to  make  overtures  for  peace  as  they  did 
very  shortly  after  this. 

The  Gaikas,  Amagqunukwebi  and  other  lower  Kaffir- 
land  Kaffirs  were  not  the  only  people  needing  mili- 
tary attention  at  this  time.  The  more  northern  parts, 
now  roughly  the  districts  of  Queenstown,  Cathcart — then 
called  the  Windvogelberg  —  and  Glen  Grey,  was  the 
country  known  somewhat  indefinitely  as  Tembuland  or 
Tambookieland.  The  paramount  chief  of  the  Tembus  or 
Tambookies  was  Umtirara  who  lived  somewhere  near  the 
Indwe  river.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Colony  and  deprecated 
the  warlike  behaviour  of  the  other  tribes  as  well  as  his  own. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  of  very  strong  character,  either  good 
or  bad,  and  had  not  the  influence  over  the  people  which 
was  possessed  by  his  sub-chief  Mapassa.  Mapassa's  umzi 
or  great  place  was  probably  at  Mapassa's  Kop  about  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Klipplaat  river.  Although 
professedly  friendly  to  the  Colony,  it  was  known  that  large 
herds  of  stolen  cattle  had  been  driven  into  his  country,  that 
his  people  had  been  among  the  marauders  and  that  he 
himself  had  taken  part  in  the  war  by  every  act  short  of  actual 
fighting.  This  last  step,  however,  was  not  long  delayed. 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Klipplaats  river  there  was  the 
Moravian  mission  station  of  Shiloh,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Bonatz.  The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Tam- 
bookies and  Fingoes.  In  the  Tarka  district  on  the  west  of 
the  Zwart  Kei  there  was  another  mission  station,  known  as 
the    "  Bushman    Institution."      It  was   under   the   care   of 
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the  Joseph  Read,  son  of  the  famous  James  Read  of  the  CHAP. 
Kat  River.  This  station  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bushmen 
under  a  chief  called  Madoor,  but  there  were  other  natives 
there  as  well.  Over  all  the  natives  in  these  northern  regions 
was  the  Government  Agent,  Mr.  H.  F.  Fynn,  who  lived  at 
the  Tarka  Post. 

Some  time  early  in  July,  1846,  when,  from  the  Kaffir 
point  of  view,  things  were  going  on  so  well  in  the  Colony, 
and  when  the  Tambookies  thus  encouraged  were  disposed 
to  join  with  the  other  tribes,  Mr.  Fynn  seems  to  have  thought 
that  Shiloh  was  in  danger  and  needed  reinforcement.  Under 
Joseph  Read,  as  Field  Captain,  he  sent  to  that  place 
a  large  heterogeneous  party  of  Bushmen  and  Hottentots 
from  the  Bushman  Institution.  Apparently  a  very  unwise 
step,  for  between  the  Tambookies  and  the  Bushmen,  there 
existed  great  enmity.  Mapassa  with  two  hundred  men 
appeared  at  the  bank  of  the  Klipplaats  river  and  sent  to 
Shiloh,  about  a  mile  distant,  to  learn  the  reason  for  bringing 
Bushmen  to  that  place.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Tam- 
bookies were  divided  among  themselves  in  their  sentiments 
towards  the  war.  Those  under  Mapassa  were  thirsting 
for  fight,  while  those  at  the  mission  station  as  well  as 
Umtirara's  people  were  disposed  to  remain  quiet.  The 
answer  to  Mapassa's  message  was  the  arrival  of  all  the  station 
Tambookies  and  Fingoes  with  their  would-be,  but  plundering, 
protectors.  The  inevitable  happened.  A  fight  took  place. 
Mapassa's  people  were  driven  back  with  forty  killed  and 
twenty  wounded.  The  next  day,  the  defeated  Tambookies 
reinforced  by  Gaikas  again  approached  the  station,  when 
again  they  were  repulsed.  Elated  with  this  success,  the  mission 
people  turned  the  tables  by  attacking  Mapassa  and  capturing 
fifteen  hundred  head  of  his  cattle.  Thus  war  in  those  parts 
began. 

All  this  was  not  much  the  concern  of  the  Colony  except 
in  so  far  that  Mapassa  was  prepared  to  defy  the  British 
Resident  Agent,  and,  by  his  actions,  to  declare  openly  his 
hostility  to  the  Government.  On  August  3rd,  matters  were 
precipitated  by  the  murder  and  barbarous  mutilation  of  a 
European  trader  named  Jabez  Aldum.  It  appears  that  one 
Ferdinand  Bona,  of  Brak  Kloof  in  the  Kamastone  district, 
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CHAP,  apprehending  Tambookie  trouble,  sent  his  cattle  to  the 
grazing  grounds  around  Shiloh  for  protection.  But  finding 
things  getting  worse  and  beginning  to  distrust  the  mission 
people  themselves,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  fetch  his  cattle 
back.  These  not  returning  in  due  course,  with  six  others 
including  the  trader  Aldum,  he  went  to  Shiloh  and  regained 
his  cattle.  When  but  a  short  distance  from  his  place,  his 
party  was  waylaid  at  a  bush  pass  and  fired  upon  by  a  hundred 
Tambookies  who  were  believed  to  belong  to  the  kraal  of 
Mapassa's  brother,  Mapoma.  Three  out  of  the  seven  were 
killed,  Aldum  and  two  Hottentots.  The  bodies  of  the  last 
were  left  where  they  fell,  but  that  of  Aldum  was  stripped 
and  horribly  mutilated.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
much  which  happened  in  those  parts  at  that  time.  As  a 
hundred  Tambookies  are  said  to  have  been  concerned  in 
this  matter,  it  is  not  clear  that  Mapoma  was  more  guilty 
than  any  others,  yet  he  is  charged  with  the  murder  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  selected  for  punishment. 

Mapassa  ignored  the  authority  of  his  paramount, 
Umtirara,  and  in  defiance  set  fire  to  the  Imvani  mission 
station  which  was  situated  in  his  country.  Umtirara  therefore 
was  anxious  to  assist  any  force  which  might  come  into  those 
parts  to  punish  Mapassa  and  offered  his  services  to  that  end. 
All  this  turmoil  in  Tambookieland  added  to  the  difficulties 
which  the  war  presented. 

As  has  been  stated,  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  had 
made  Shiloh  the  depot  for  his  supplies  and  stationed  there 
the  left  wing  of  his  burgher  army.  His  policy  and  orders 
to  his  men  were,  in  his  absence,  to  act  only  on  the  defensive 
and  not  to  risk  any  offensive  enterprise.  Apparently  he  had 
in  view  some  plan  of  campaign  against  Mapassa,  but  what- 
ever it  was,  Colonel  Hare,  commanding  the  first  division 
and  responsible  for  all  military  action  in  those  parts,  was  not 
only  ignorant  of  its  details  but  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
punitive  movement.  But  knowing  that  some  such  action 
was  imperative,  he  detached  from  Fort  Cox  on  August  1 8th, 
a  force  of  a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Hogg  to  Mapassa's  country.  The  object  was  to  attack 
that  chief  and  to  recover  some  of  the  large  numbers  of  cattle 
which   were   known   to   have   been   driven   to   the   Bolotwa. 
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Captain  Hogg  with  his  force  reached  the  Windvogelberg  CHAP. 
(Cathcart)  on  the  second  night  after  leaving  Fort  Cox. 
The  Captain  himself  rode  straightway  to  Shiloh,  eighteen 
miles  distant,  and  sent  messages  to  Mr.  Fynn  and  Captain 
Seagram,  who  were  at  the  Tarka  post,  with  a  view  to  gaining 
their  co-operation  from  that  direction.  The  plan  of  operations 
was  to  surround  Mapassa  and  his  people,  but  it  is  not  clear 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them  when  they  were  caught. 
According  to  this,  Captain  Seagram  with  as  many  of  the 
45th  Regiment  as  could  be  spared,  together  with  Fingoes, 
Kama's  Kaffirs  and  a  Boer  commando  under  Field-Com- 
mandant Pretorius,  were  to  attack  from  the  Tarka  side  ; 
Captain  Hogg's  force  was  to  enter  the  valley  through  which 
the  Riet  river  runs  while  the  Hottentots,  Fingoes  and  Boers 
from  Shiloh  were  to  occupy  a  commanding  point  between 
the  other  two  forces.  The  movement  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  successful.  Before  Captain  Seagram  took  part 
in  the  movement,  he  obtained  guides  and  was  led  to  the 
kraal  of  Mapoma  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  him  for  the 
death  and  mutilation  of  Aldum.  The  kraal  was  attacked 
and  nine  individuals  were  shot  when  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  the  wrong  people  !  Mapoma  had  left  the  place 
a  few  days  previously  and  some  others  had  taken  and 
occupied  it  and  thus  suffered  for  a  crime  of  which  they  were 
innocent.  Doubts  were  afterwards  expressed  as  to  whether 
Mapoma  himself  was  guilty. 

The  next  day,  Captain  Seagram's  force  went  on  to 
Mapassa's  place.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  when  a  few 
Tambookies  were  killed  whi'e  the  greater  number,  including 
Mapassa,  took  flight.  Captain  Hogg,  in  the  Riet  valley, 
captured  four  thousand  cattle  and  killed  six  of  the  enemy. 
The  natives  of  the  intermediate  column,  in  disobedience  to 
orders,  scattered  on  plundering  expeditions  ;  they  killed 
thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the  enemy  and  took  some  hundreds 
of  cattle.  But  in  the  end  they  were  worsted.  Thirteen  of 
their  own  number  were  killed,  all  the  cattle  retaken  and, 
barely  with  their  lives,  the  remainder  of  these  mission  people 
were  driven  back  to  Shiloh.  Thus  ended  the  attack  upon 
Mapassa. 

From  Shiloh,  preparatory  to  his  action  on  the  Bolotwa, 
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CHAP.  Captain  Hogg  moved  to  the  ruins  of  the  burnt  Imvani 
mission  station.  There  Umtirara  met  him  and  urgently 
pressed  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  further  attack 
upon  Mapassa.  This  was  refused,  but  he  was  told  that  he 
would  be  doing  good  service  by  operating  along  his  own 
boundary  so  as  to  prevent  stolen  cattle  being  driven  into 
his  country.  Not  only  on  Mapassa,  Umtirara  was  eager  to 
join  the  Colonial  forces  in  a  hostile  move  on  Kreli.  On  the 
night  of  August  30th  Captain  Hogg  moved  on  to  the 
Bolotwa.  In  scouring  that  country  large  herds  of  cattle 
were  seen  being  driven  into  Kreli's  territories.  They  were 
followed  by  an  advance  guard  of  Fingoes  and  Kama's 
Kaffirs  and  four  hundred  were  captured.  A  messenger  was 
sent  to  Kreli  telling  him  that  Captain  Hogg,  with  his  own 
eyes,  had  seen  cattle  driven  into  his  country  and  that  unless 
they  were  sent  out  the  matter  would  be  reported  to  the 
Governor,  who  would  take  what  action  he  thought  proper. 
Kreli's  answer  was  that  they  were  his  own  cattle.  Having 
done,  during  three  days,  little  more  than  this,  Captain  Hogg 
returned  to  the  Imvani.  Three  hundred  Genadendal  Hotten- 
tots had  been  sent  out  to  look  for  Mapassa.  They  found  him, 
retreating  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men.  In  their 
eagerness  to  capture  him  thirty-seven  of  the  Hottentots 
became  separated  from  the  main  body  and  rushed  after 
him  and  came  up  with  his  party.  A  fight  lasting  six  hours, 
ensued,  during  which  one  Hottentot  was  killed  and  three 
were  wounded.  What  happened  on  the  other  side  is  not 
stated  beyond  that  "  the  enemy  suffered  most  severely  and 
finally  retreated."  Mapassa  was  none  the  worse.  After 
this  Captain  Hogg  retired  to  the  headquarters  camp  on  the 
Debe  fiats  near  Tabindoda,  and  thus  this  part  of  the  Tam- 
bookie  campaign  was  ended.  But  there  is  more  concerning 
it  yet  to  be  heard. 

After  the  attack  on  the  Amatolas,  Sir  Andries  Stocken- 
strom  formed  his  camp  at  the  Kabousie.  On  his  way  thither 
he  called  at  the  headquarters  camp  at  Fort  Beresford  in 
order  to  report  his  late  proceedings  to  the  Governor.  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland,  evidently  satisfied  with  this,  consulted 
Sir  Andries  concerning  the  future  procedure.  His  opinion 
was  that,   considering  the  panic  which  had   been  created 
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among  the  Kaffirs  by  the  attacks  upon  their  strongholds,  CHAP- 
the  time  was  opportune  for  visiting  Kreli,  overawing  him 
with  some  considerable  force  and  demonstrating  to  him  that 
in  spite  of  drought,  burnt  grass,  difficult  country  and  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  a  British  force  could  at  any  time  march  into 
his  country.  As  in  the  case  of  Hintza,  during  the  last  war, 
so  now  with  Kreli,  there  was  the  question  whether  he  was  to 
be  regarded  as  friend  or  enemy.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
many  thousands  of  cattle  stolen  from  the  Colony  were  being 
harboured  in  his  country  and  equally  little  doubt  that  hun- 
dreds of  his  people  had  been  concerned  in  the  invasion  of 
Lower  Albany,  but  Kreli  himself  had  adopted  a  friendly 
"  couldn't  help  it  "  kind  of  attitude  which  made  it  difficult 
to  regard  him  as  an  open  enemy  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 
The  object  now  was  to  assist  his  decision  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  amity  and  to  make  him  agree  to  such  terms  as 
should  be  proposed.  Sir  Andries'  suggestion  was  that  the 
force  to  effect  all  this  should,  under  his  command,  consist 
of  the  burghers  of  the  Cape,  Worcester,  Swellendam,  and 
Beaufort  West.  This  proposal  was  made  on  August  8th. 
For  three  days  it  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the  camp, 
and  did  not  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  regular 
military.  It  was  argued  by  some  that  Kreli  could  put  forty 
thousand  men  in  the  field  and  that  the  burghers  would  be 
annihilated.  It  was  then  when  the  anti-burgher  sentiments 
of   the    military    found    vent    in    Captain    Maitland's    hope 

"  that  they  would  get  a  d d  good  licking."    On  the  10th 

the  Governor  finally  decided  that  the  expedition  should  be 
made.  And  for  greater  safety  he  ordered  Colonel  Johnstone 
with  a  detachment  of  the  27th  Regiment  to  accompany  the 
burgher  force.  This  settled,  Sir  Andries  went  to  his  Kabousie 
camp  on  the  nth  with  the  understanding  that  Colonel 
Johnstone  and  the  27th  would  meet  him  on  the  14th  or  15th. 
On  the  14th,  while  waiting  for  Colonel  Johnstone,  some 
messengers  from  Kreli  visited  Sir  Andries.  Through  them 
Kreli  stated  that  he  had  heard  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Gaikas 
from  the  Amatolas  by  the  commandos  and  that  it  was  now 
the  intention  to  attack  him.  He  wished  to  know  why  he  was 
to  be  punished.  Had  he  not  always  kept  peace  with  the 
Colony  ?  Had  he  not  protected  British  subjects  in  his  country  ? 
VOL.  IV.  31  21 
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CHAP,  though  without  cause,  he  averred,  they  had  fled  from  him  ; 
had  he  not,  in  short,  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a 
noble,  high-minded  and  truthful  man  ?  and  now  with  all 
this  virtue  and  innocence  to  his  credit  he  was  to  be  attacked  ! 
Sir  Andries'  answer  was  that  the  Government  looked  upon 
Kreli  as  the  paramount  chief  of  all  Kaffirland  and  therefore 
responsible  for  the  war  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
Colony  by  the  cis-Keian  tribes  ;  that  instead  of  restraining 
or  opposing  them  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  had  aided 
and  abetted  them  by  harbouring  stolen  cattle  in  his  country, 
where  it  then  was  ;  in  fact  by  his  sins  both  of  commission 
and  omission  he  showed  that  he  was  at  war  with  the  Colony  ; 
that  he  (Stockenstrom)  was  therefore  ordered  to  march  a 
force  into  his  country  and  whether  Kreli  was  to  have  it 
declared  British  territory  as  was  the  case  of  that  of  the  other 
tribes,  or  whether  he  was  to  remain  in  possession,  now 
depended  upon  himself.  "  Tell  him,"  said  Sir  Andries, 
"  I  shall  march  my  force  to  his  residence  and  demand  satis- 
faction for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  and  if  I  do 
not  get  it,  I  shall  carry  on  hostilities  against  him."  The 
messengers  returned. 

Colonel  Johnstone  was  delayed  in  starting  upon  this 
expedition  ;  he  joined  the  other  column,  however,  on  the 
20th,  at  a  small  stream  called  the  Quanti  and  then  the 
whole  force  of  about  two  thousand  moved  on  towards 
Butterworth.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  before  reaching 
the  Kei,  Kreli's  messenger  with  one  of  his  principal  coun- 
cillors and  another  of  his  people  came  forward  to  meet 
Sir  Andries.  The  message  which  had  already  been  sent  was 
repeated  to  them  and  with  this  they  returned  to  Kreli. 
On  the  2 1  st  the  Kei  river  was  crossed  without  further 
opposition  than  one  or  two  shots  which  were  fired  from  the 
bush.  Kreli's  place  was  reached  at  noon.  All  the  huts  were 
found  abandoned  and  no  Kaffirs  were  seen  except  some  of 
Kreli's  councillors  who  approached  carrying  white  flags. 
They  stated  that  the  whole  country  was  in  consternation 
in  consequence  of  hearing  of  the  movement  of  the  com- 
mando and  that  Kreli  himself  was  at  a  distance,  and,  pre- 
sumably, could  not  meet  them.  This  trick  however  was  too 
stale  to  be  played  upon  one  of  Sir  Andries'  experience  of 
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natives.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  chief  was  hiding  CHAP, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  and  that  with  a  little  diplomacy 
he  could  be  induced  to  come  to  an  interview.  This  proved 
to  be  the  case.  In  the  first  place  he  would  permit  only  Sir 
Andries  and  his  interpreter  Mr.  C.  Brownlee  to  meet  him  ; 
but  when,  after  a  time,  his  fears  were  somewhat  allayed, 
he  tolerated  the  presence  of  Colonel  Johnstone,  Captain 
Vereker  of  the  27th,  Commandants  Gideon  Joubert  of 
Colesberg,  J.  C.  Molteno  and  A.  du  Toit  of  Beaufort  West, 
W.  Dods  Pringle  of  Somerset,  C.  Groepe  of  the  Kat  River 
and  Messrs.  H.  Hutton,  R.  Paver  and  Joseph  Read.  With 
Kreli  was  a  number  of  his  councillors.  All  sat  upon  the 
ground,  each  party  forming  a  semicircle  and  facing  each 
other.  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  commencing  the  proceed- 
ings by  an  address  of  some  length,  he  told  Kreli  that  the 
British  Government  had  no  desire  to  make  war  upon  him 
or  to  take  any  of  his  country,  but  it  was  determined  to  have 
full  satisfaction  for  the  results  of  his  misdeeds,  protection 
for  its  subjects  and  security  from  all  the  outrages  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  ;  he  hoped  this  might  be  done  without 
bloodshed.  He  offered  to  Kreli  the  choice  of  his  right  hand 
as  the  hand  of  peace  or  his  left  as  that  of  war.  Kreli  chose 
the  right. 

The  chief,  in  reply,  gave,  through  the  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Brownlee,  the  Gcaleka  view  of  the  history  of  the  relations 
which  had  existed  between  the  British  and  the  natives, 
showing,  from  his  point  of  view,  that  the  troubles  which 
had  occurred  in  the  past  were  due  to  the  interference  of  the 
former.  The  English  have  made  treaties  with  the  Gaikas, 
Ndhlambis  and  Gunukwebis  independently  of  Kreli,  he 
said,  and  now,  having  quarrelled  with  them,  war  is  brought 
upon  the  Gcalekas,  who  having  been  made  weak  are  held 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  been  made 
strong.  This  is  not  right.  The  Government  has  listened  to 
ex  parte  statements  against  Kreli  and  made  war  upon  him 
without  hearing  what  he  has  to  say.  Does  this  become  a 
great  nation  ?  As  to  his  having  entered  into  the  war,  does 
the  Government  not  know  that  Kreli  loves  peace  ?  that  he 
has  ordered  his  men  to  keep  peace  ?  He  admitted  that 
some  of  the  Gcalekas  had  gone  to  help  the  Gaikas  against 
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CHAP,  the  British,  but  it  was  without  his  knowledge  or  consent. 
He  denied  that  stolen  cattle  had  been  driven  into  his  country, 
but  he  knew  that  large  numbers  were  in  the  Bolotwa  and 
Ameva  districts,  a  country  over  which  he  had  no  authority. 
He  was  willing,  however,  to  make  compensation  for  any 
which  could  be  proved  to  be  among  his  people  and  to  punish 
the  guilty.  Sir  Andries  again  addressed  him.  He  said  that 
the  British  Government  was  just  and  honourable  as  well  as 
powerful  and  gave  full  weight  to  all  Kreli  said  ;  his  explan- 
ations in  many  respects  were  good  and  would  be  received 
provided  he  agreed  "  (1)  to  hold  himself  responsible  to 
the  British  Government  for  the  future  as  paramount  chief 
of  Kaffirland  provided  he  be  acknowledged  and  countenanced 
as  such  by  the  said  Government  ;  (2)  to  give  the  most  ample 
satisfaction  and  compensation  for  any  insults  offered  to, 
or  loss  of  property  suffered  by,  the  diplomatic  agent  Fynn 
and  other  British  subjects,  through  the  acts  of  himself  or 
any  of  his  subjects  since  the  late  outbreak  of  the  frontier 
tribes  ...  (3)  to  inquire  after  any  Colonial  property  stolen 
from  the  Colony  and  carried  into  his  territory,  to  restore  the 
same  to  the  Colony  if  found,  as  also  upon  having  it  proved 
to  him  that  such  property  is  within  his  territory,  to  cause 
the  same  to  be  restored,  and  severely  to  punish  those  under 
his  authority  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  depredations  against 
the  Colony  or  receive  into  his  territory  property  so  plundered  ; 
(4)  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  British  Government  to 
all  the  land  west  of  the  Great  or  White  Kei,  and  to  relinquish 
all  claim  which  he,  Kreli,  or  any  other  Kaffir  chief  or  sub- 
ject may  have  possessed  to  any  part  of  the  said  territory." 
Kreli  at  once  consented  to  all  these.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  probably  on  no  occasion  did  a  Kaffir  chief  ever  refuse 
his  assent  to  any  proposal  which  was  made  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  military  force.  The  conference  lasted 
until  sundown.  The  termination  of  it  is  involved  in  mystery. 
According  to  Colonel  Johnstone's  report,  dated  September 
3rd,  "  Sir  Andries,  having  recapitulated  the  conditions, 
and  again  asked  if  all  was  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  having 
received  from  most  of  the  persons  present  a  warm  approval 
of  them,  notified  that  the  conference  was  closed.  I  said, 
4  First  test  his  sincerity  by  requiring  him  to  send  his  warriors 
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to  the  Ameva  for  the  cattle.'  He  replied,  'We  might  get  into  CHAP, 
a  false  position  ;  for,  if  Kreli  refused  to  do  so,  we  are  not 
able  to  enforce  it.'  "  Turning  then  to  Kreli,  he  said  "  We 
are  friends,  and  therefore,  instead  of  sending  my  men  into 
your  kloofs  to  take  your  cattle  I  ask  you  for  some.  My  men 
want  slaughter  cattle  ;  I  will  pay  you  for  them."  Kreli, 
with  a  smile  (it  seemed  to  me  of  derision)  answered,  "  Cattle 
I  have  none  ;  all  are  away."  I  observed,  "  I  saw  them  less 
than  an  hour  ago  in  large  droves."  "  Those  were  not  mine," 
Kreli  replied,  "  I  have  none  here.  I  have  none  to  give  or 
sell  ;  but  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  you  some  this  evening." 
With  this  he  rose  and  turning  his  back  on  us  was  about  to 
walk  away,  when  Sir  Andries  called  to  him,  "  Kreli,  you 
must  not  go  that  way  ;  you  must  come  and  shake  hands." 
Filled  with  disappointment  at  what  I  considered  his  duplicity 
and  ingratitude,  I  turned  from  him  sharply,  exclaiming, 
"  I  for  one  will  not  shake  hands  with  him,  I  could  not  shake 
hands  with  such  a  miscreant." 

Shortly  after  this,  Colonel  Johnstone  made  oath  that  the 
above  statement  was  true,  while  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom 
very  emphatically  maintained  that  it  was  false.  He  declared 
that  Colonel  Johnstone  expressed  no  disapproval  at  the 
proceedings  and  that  he  did  shake  hands  with  Kreli.  He 
declared  further  that  Kreli  did  not  refuse  to  supply  the  force 
with  slaughter  cattle,  that  he  offered  some  without  payment 
and  sent  for  them,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  wait  until  they 
arrived.  The  trivial  question  as  to  whether  Colonel  John- 
stone did  or  did  not  shake  hands  with  Kreli  gave  rise  to  an 
"acrimonious  and  contentious"  correspondence  which  con- 
tinued for  two  years  and,  with  some  cognate  matters,  had, 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  investigated  and- 
reported  upon  by  Governor  Sir  Harry  Smith  in   1848. 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  acting  upon  Colonel  Johnstone's 
report  and  giving  great  offence  to  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom, 
sent  the  following  message  to  Kreli  :  "  Kreli,  great  chief 
of  the  Kaffirs.  I  have  heard  the  words  you  spoke  to  Sir 
Andries  Stockenstrom.  He  has  told  me  your  words  ;  I  do 
not  thank  for  them.  The  words  are  words  of  peace,  but  I 
do  not  see  their  truth.  You  say  that  no  colonial  cattle  have 
been  taken  into  your  country.    Now  I  have  heard  from  many 
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C*x^P'  Persons  tnat  many  colonial  cattle  are  hidden  in  your  country. 
A  great  chief  should  speak  words  of  truth.  Sheep  also. 
My  troops  saw  on  the  road,  wool  still  on  the  bushes  which 
had  been  torn  from  their  backs  as  they  were  driven  along. 
Stockenstrom  asked  Kreli  for  some  oxen  for  food  for  the 
troops.  Kreli  refused  to -give  any.  Why  was  this  ?  I  see  by 
this  that  Kreli's  heart  was  not  right.  Umhala,  Pato  and  other 
chiefs  are  under  Kreli,  without  Kreli's  word  they  would  not 
make  war.  What  was  the  word  which  Kreli  sent  to  the  other 
chiefs  about  this  war  ?  The  colonists  have  done  you  no 
wrong,  but  your  chiefs  and  people  have  plundered  the  traders 
and  burned  the  houses  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment Agent.  Many  of  your  people  entered  the  Colony  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  some  of  them  were  present  at  the 
attack  of  Fort  Peddie.  Therefore,  my  word  is  that  you  must 
pay  for  these  damages,  and  give  some  practical  proof  whereby 
all  may  see  that  Kreli  wishes  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Colony, 
before  I  can  receive  and  confirm  the  peace  made  between 
him  and  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom.  So  saith  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony  to  Kreli,  the  son  of  Hintza.  Camp  at  Fish 
River  Mouth,  September  25th,  1846." 

After  leaving  Kreli's  place  the  force  returned  over  the 
Kei  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Mapassa.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  was  part  of  Sir  Andries'  original  plan  or 
whether  he  decided  upon  it  upon  hearing  from  Kreli  that 
large  numbers  of  cattle  were  to  be  found  at  the  Bolotwa. 
But  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  neither  the  Governor  nor 
Colonel  Hare  was  aware  of  any  such  intention.  In  any 
case,  the  whole  force  moved  into  Tambookieland,  and  in 
three  divisions  scoured  the  fastnesses  of  the  Zwart  Kei, 
captured  about  six  thousand  cattle  and  a  large  number  of 
horses  and  goats,  burned  huts  and  killed  many  of  the  enemy. 
On  August  24th  Shiloh  was  reached  when  Colonel  Johnstone 
with  his  soldiers  left  for  the  more  southern  regions,  Sir 
Andries  parting  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner  and  thanking 
him  for  his  services.  And  on  this  day  also  Sir  Andries  sent 
in  his  report  on  the  expedition  to  the  Governor. 

On  his  arrival  at  Shiloh,  Sir  Andries,  to  his  surprise 
and  disgust,  found  Captain  Hogg  with  seven  hundred  men 
in  possession,  or  "  upon  my  line  "  as  he  called  it.    He  heard 
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that  Mapassa  had  been  attacked  and  found  that  his  defensive  CHAP, 
arrangements  had  been  upset.  In  anger,  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland,  on  August  25th,  protesting  against  all 
this.  With  Captain  Hogg  he  was  not  concerned,  but  he 
complained  of  the  authority  who  sent  him  there.  The 
Governor  transmitted  the  letter  to  Colonel  Hare  who  answered 
it  (to  the  Governor)  on  the  31st.  In  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  "  connected  with  this  most  extraordinary 
remonstrance  of  Sir  A.  Stockenstrom  against  a  military 
movement  which  has  been  successfully  carried  into  execution 
by  Captain  Hogg,"  he  said,  "  His  Honour  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  and  Colonel  Commanding  acknowledges  no 
authority  in  this  Colony  but  that  of  the  Governor."  He 
considered  the  movement  to  have  been  a  most  judicious  one 
and  calculated  to  support  rather  than  to  obstruct  or  impede 
the  operations  at  the  Kei  "  under  Colonel  Johnstone,  aided 
by  the  division  of  burghers  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Andries  Stockenstrom."  1  He  objected  to  the  position 
assumed  by  that  gentleman  as  sole  executive  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  and  knew  nothing  "  of  the  description  of 
authority  represented  as  having  been  vested  in  him  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief."  When  he  (Colonel  Hare)  recom- 
mended him  as  Commandant  of  the  burghers,  he  continued, 
he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  he  would  have  thought 
of  assuming  to  himself  any  of  the  functions  belonging  to  the 
Governor  or  Lieut. -Governor,  he  thought  he  would  have 
confined  himself  to  the  military  command  of  the  burghers, 
acknowledging  in  that  capacity  the  superior  rank  of  the 
officers  in  command.  He  soon  found  however  that  he  was 
mistaken  and  carefully  avoided  anything  which  could  lead 
to  a  difference  between  them  ;  in  striving  to  meet  his  wishes 
he  had  difficulty  in  preserving  an  amicable  understanding. 
He  (Colonel  Hare)  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
first  division  and  over  the  whole  country  from  the  Tarka  to 
Botha's  Post  ;  it  was  therefore  within  his  province  to  make 
such  disposition  of  his  troops  as  he  thought  proper  without 
any  reference  to  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom.  Learning  shortly 
after  this  that  Sir  Andries  claimed  the  Tarka  and  Mancazana 

1  Note  :    Col.  Hare  either  ignores  or  did  not  know  that  the  force  was 

under  the  command  of  Stockenstrom  aided  by  Col.  Johnstone. 
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C*xAP  to  ^e  under  his  command,  Colonel  Hare  wrote  to  the 
Governor  :  "I  would  earnestly  request  that  the  mind  of  that 
officer  be  disabused  with  respect  to  his  position  as  regards 
that  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  But  should  His  Excellency 
still  consider  the  services  of  Sir  Andries  of  such  importance 
as  to  continue  him  in  uncontrolled  authority  to  act  both 
civilly  and  militarily  in  the  Eastern  districts,  I  would  earnestly 
entreat  of  his  Excellency  to  accept  the  resignation  of  my 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor."  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to 
remark  that,  at  this  time,  both  these  worthy  but  cantankerous 
gentlemen  were  advancing  in  years  and  were  in  ill-health, 
but  even  when  perfectly  well,  both  were  over-sensitive 
regarding  their  prerogatives  and  dignities. 

While  all  these  activities  were  in  progress  in  Kaffirland, 
the  affairs  of  the  frontier  districts  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Marauding  bands  of  Kaffirs  were  still  infesting  the 
country,  even  up  to  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  rendering 
necessary  the  utmost  vigilance  and  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  burgher  defenders.  Reports  of  depredations  with  the 
successful,  but  too  often  unsuccessful,  pursuits  were  so 
common  as  to  have  become  regarded  as  almost  the  normal 
condition  of  things  and  to  give  rise  to  no  comment  except 
when  they  had  been  accompanied  by  murders  of  greater 
or  less  atrocity.  The  punishment  the  Kaffirs  had  already 
received  had  had  but  little  deterrent  effect  upon  them. 
Their  move  against  the  establishment  of  the  base  of  supplies 
at  Waterloo  Bay  was  to  congregate  on  the  Line  Drift  on 
the  Keiskamma  in  order  to  prevent  food  being  taken  to  the 
forces  in  Kaffirland  and  to  hover  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
depot  itself.  In  August  they  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  the 
Commissariat  by  capturing  420  good  slaughter  cattle.  It 
appears  that  the  contractor's  agents  had,  with  some  difficulty, 
procured  640  head  of  good  fat  cattle  in  the  districts  of 
Colesberg,  Cradock  and  Somerset.  These  were  being  driven 
to  Grahamstown  from  Somerset  by  a  small  armed  escort  of 
only  twelve  men.  While  halting  for  the  night  and  sitting  at 
their  evening  meal,  a  large  body  of  Kaffirs  suddenly  rushed 
upon  them  from  an  adjacent  ridge,  fired  a  volley  into  them 
and  created  a  panic  among  both  men  and  cattle.  The  guards 
did  what  they  could  to  save  the  animals  and  succeeded  to 
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the  extent  of  recovering-  220,  but  420,  valued  at  £1,700,  CHAP, 
were  driven  off.  The  spoor  was  followed  the  next  morning 
by  a  large  party  consisting  of  the  Sporting  Club  and  the 
Stellenbosch  burghers,  who  were  stationed  at  Driv<  r's  Bush. 
It  was  followed  as  far  as  Botha's  Pest  on  the  Kat  river, 
but,  the  robbers  having  twelve  hours'  start,  it  was  found 
useless  to  pursue  it  further  as  the  animals  must  have  reached 
the  border  and  passed  into  Kaffirland. 

Space  will  not  permit  accounts  of  the  numerous  smaller 
thefts,  the  robberies  of  waggons  on  the  main  roads  and 
similar  outrages.  All  these  misdeeds  kept  the  burgher 
forces  continually  busy,  cheerfully  enduring  privation  and 
fatigue  ;  for  upon  them  all  this  work,  practically,  devolved. 
Besides  the  Sporting  Club,  Grahamstown  Yeomanry  and 
the  burghers  of  Albany  and  Somerset,  those  of  Stellenbosch 
took  a  very  active  part  in  following  up  scattered  parties  of 
the  enemy.  They  are  described  as  a  very  fine  body  of  men. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  they  were  accorded  the 
honour  of  occupying  some  of  the  most  dangerous  outposts. 
Detachments  of  about  130  each  were  stationed  on  the 
main  thoroughfares  from  the  Colony  into  Kaffirland.  One 
was  at  Driver's  Bush,  a  lonely  and  intricate  wild  through 
which  stolen  cattle  were  driven  to  the  Fish  river  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Lower  Albany.  Another  was  posted  at 
Nieman's  Kraal,  near  the  entrance  to  the  long,  narrow  and 
dangerous  valley  .called  Hell  Poort  ;  while  the  third  was 
at  the  Koonap  Post  on  the  then  dangerous  Fort  Beaufort 
road.    Their  Commandant  was  M.  J.  van  Nuldt  Onkruydt. 

On  August  9th,  five  of  the  burghers  of  the  Nieman's 
Kraal  camp  met  with  their  deaths  while  bravely  fighting 
with  overwhelming  numbers.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
it  was  reported  that  stolen  cattle  had  been  driven  into  Hell 
Poort.  Nineteen  Stellenbosch  burghers  went  in  search  and 
discovered  the  spoor  entering  a  rocky  and  bushy  kloof. 
Leaving  their  horses  in  charge  of  five  of  their  number,  four- 
teen ascended  some  little  distance  up  the  jungle-covered 
hill,  when  they  were  met  by  a  volley  and  in  a  short  time 
they  found  themselves  completely  surrounded  by  Kaffirs 
armed  with  guns.  A  fierce  fight  at  very  close  quarters 
ensued.    To  save  their  lives,  the  burghers  could  do  nothing 
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CHAP,  k^  fight,  or  fire,  their  way  through  the  enemy.  During  this 
life  and  death  struggle,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  five  of 
the  burghers  were  killed.  They  were  P.  de  Villiers,  H.  de 
Villiers  (brothers),  J.Basson,  D.  Rousseau  and  P.  Haushamer. 
Herman  de  Villiers  seeing  his  brother  lying  dead  refused  to 
leave  him  but  fought  over  his  dead  body  until  he  himself  lay 
lifeless  beside  him.  The  survivors  reached  the  camp.  Then 
accompanied  by  all  those  still  there — sixty-five  burghers 
and  thirty  Fingoes — they  returned  immediately  to  the  spot 
and  resumed  the  attack.  This  was  short  and  sharp.  The 
Kaffirs  fled,  leaving  69  cattle  and  1 1  horses,  which  were 
taken  away  but  the  men  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
find  the  bodies  of  their  comrades.  The  next  day,  Com- 
mandant Onkruydt  fortunately  arrived  with  a  large  force 
from  a  long  patrol  he  had  made  into  the  Zuurberg  regions. 
A  careful  search  was  made  for  the  missing  bodies  when  they 
were  found  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  they  were 
killed.  About  fifty  Kaffirs  were  said  to  have  been  killed  in 
both  engagements. 

The  bodies  of  the  five  burghers  were  taken  to  Grahams- 
town,  where  they  were  honoured  by  a  very  large  funeral, 
the  expense  of  which  was  gladly  defrayed  by  the  English 
inhabitants  of  that  town.  The  service  was  held  in  St.  George's 
Church  and  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Heavyside,  the 
English  chaplain  and  Dr.  Roux,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
minister  of  Riebeek  East.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  civil 
and  military  officers  as  well  as  by  the  crowd  of  sympathisers 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  admission.  These  five 
men,  like  so  many  others,  had  fought  and  died  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  British  and  Dutch.  This  demonstration  of 
goodwill  at  their  funerals  was  an  indication  of  the  brotherly 
feeling  which  then  existed  between  the  colonists  of  the  two 
nationalities  and  was  a  happy  augury  for  the  future. 

Combined  with  the  distress  in  the  Eastern  Province  which 
was  being  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  marauding 
Kaffir,  there  was,  in  addition,  that  due  to  the  continued 
drought.  Heavy  transport  in  those  days  having  to  be 
performed  entirely  by  oxen  over  execrable  roads,  or  no  roads 
at  all,  a  scarcity  of  grass  or  veld  food  meant,  in  consequence 
of  the  weakness  of  the  animals,  a  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
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semi-starvation.  The  freight  of  a  waggon-load  of  goods  from  ChAP- 
Port  Elizabeth  to  Grahamstown  rose,  at  this  date,  to  £45. 
At  times,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  conveyance 
at  any  price.  Fort  Beaufort,  for  instance,  was  for  weeks 
in  a  bad  way  on  this  account.  Besides  the  disability  arising 
from  drought,  there  was,  in  this  case,  the  risk  of  the  capture 
of  the  oxen  by  Kaffirs,  which  no  one  was  willing  to  incur, 
hence  there  was  a  total  cessation  of  supplies.  The  difficulty 
of  moving  on  account  of  the  poorness  of  oxen  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  90th  Regiment  with  sixty  waggons,  laden 
with  Government  stores,  travelling  from  Port  Elizabeth  to 
Grahamstown  at  the  rate  of  only  seven  miles  each  day,  and 
taking  two  days  to  do  the  last  eight  miles  up  the  Howison's 
Poort  road  into  the  town.  Still  another  reason  for  depleted 
markets  was  that  farmers  venturing  out  with  such  produce 
as  they  had  were  liable,  in  fact  almost  certain,  to  have  their 
waggons  seized  by  the  military.  This  was  afterwards  obviated 
partly,  by  the  Government  paying  £2  per  diem  for  the  use 
of  every  waggon  with  a  span  of  fourteen  oxen  fit  for  service, 
when  waggons  were  freely  offered,  and  partly  by  the  intro- 
duction from  Cape  Town,  of  light  waggons  drawn  by  mules. 
All  these  difficulties  of  transport  therefore  accounted  in 
some  measure  for  the  shortage  of  the  Commissariat  stores, 
though  they  did  not  account  for  the  burghers  receiving  so 
much  less  consideration  in  this  respect  than  the  regular 
forces.  As  has  been  stated,  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  having 
looked  well  ahead  in  making  his  preparations,  was  always 
able  to  supply  the  men  in  his  command  and  even  to  assist 
others.1 

In   consequence   of  all   these   difficulties,    Sir    Peregrine 

1  Capt.  Hogg's  force  while  at  Shiloh,  was  assisted  by  the  supplies  at  that 
place  ;  at  least  so  Sir  Andries  tells  us.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  of  the  diametrically  opposite  statements  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  those  of  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom.  In  this  case,  Capt.  Benn, 
who,  during  Hogg's  expedition  to  the  Imvani,  was  left  at  Shiloh  with 
forty-two  sick  men,  says  on  August  30th,  that  he  applied  to  Sir  Andries 
for  meal  for  them,  as  they  had  had  no  rations  for  four  days.  But  he  was 
met  with  a  curt  refusal.  He  was  told  that  Capt.  Hogg  had  already  taken 
so  much  that  he  could  not  spare  any  more.  These  poor  men  therefore  had 
to  get  what  they  could  from  friends  who  were  willing  to  share  their  rations 
with  them.  Sir  Andries'  statement  is  :•  "  Field  Capt.  Reid  not  only 
supplied  them  out  of  my  Commissariat  during  all  the  time  they  remained 
at  Shiloh,  but  took  into  his  own  room  the  sick  officer  (Capt.  Benn)  and 
showed  him  every  kindness  and  attention  in  his  power." 
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CHAP.  Maitland  had  to  abandon  his  advance  post  at  Fort  Beresford 
and  make  his  headquarters  and  concentrate  his  force  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fish  river,  near  the  source  of  supplies  at 
Waterloo  Bay. 

When  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  set  out  on  the  expedition 
to  Kreli,  he  promised  the  burghers  who  accompanied  him 
that,  at  its  completion,  they  should  be  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes.  He  seems  to  have  kept  his  promise  as  before 
the  end  of  August  many  of  them  were  on  the  westward 
march.  The  burgher  force  generally  was  very  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  service.  The  hardships  and  privations 
which  must  be  expected  to  be  suffered  in  any  war  were  bad 
enough  ;  these  the  burghers  were  undoubtedly  prepared 
to  bear  without  murmur.  But  the  callous  indifference  with 
which  they  considered  themselves  treated,  and  the  concern 
for  the  regular  military  which  they  saw  while  they  were 
allowed  to  want  when  it  was  possible  to  supply  their  needs, 
had  suppressed  any  enthusiasm  with  which  they  entered 
upon  the  campaign.  The  soldiers  who  are  often  under  the 
shelter  of  forts  or  posts,  they  said,  are  provided  with  great- 
coats and  blankets,  while  we,  who  are  kept  so  continuously 
on  patrol  duty  in  the  open,  are  given  neither  ;  the  military 
horses  are  allowed  full  rations  of  forage  while  ours  are 
allowed  about  half,  and  with  difficulty  we  get  that  ;  and  we 
ourselves  suffer  equally  with  our  horses.1  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  therefore  that  the  action  of  Sir  Andries  Stocken- 
strom in  releasing  his  burghers  upset  the  whole  of  the 
contingents  which  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  under  his 
command,  and  that  all  became  violently  eager  to  leave  the 
thankless  service  and  get  back  to  their  homes.  Reporting 
these  matters  to  the  Governor  on  September  7th,  Colonel 
Hare  said,  "  The  troubles  with  which  the  Colony  is  at 
present  surrounded  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  extraordin- 
ary act  of  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  in  permitting  the  burgher 

1  On  one  occasion,  when  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  with  his  staff  was 
passing  a  party  of  burghers  who  were  stationed  on  the  Gualana  river, 
one  of  them  approached  him  respectfully  and  holding  out  his  open  hand 
in  which  were  two  shillings,  said  :  "  Governor,  I  have  been  in  the  field 
many  weeks,  the  money  you  see  in  my  hand  is  all  the  money  I  have  in  the 
world.  I  now  offer  it  to  you  for  food  to  appease  my  hunger."  The  Govern- 
or, much  affected,  ordered  the  man  to  have  whatever  he  wanted  and  after- 
wards inquired  into  the  manner  in  which  supplies  had  been  issued  to  the 
burghers. 
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force  that  was  placed  under  his  orders  to  return  to  their  C*^P 
homes  without  previous  reference  to  the  Government.  .  .  . 
It  has  given  just  cause  to  the  burghers  who  are  serving  with 
the  first  and  second  divisions  for  demanding  their  dis- 
charges. Yesterday,  forty  of  the  Clanwilliam  Hottentots 
marched  suddenly  out  of  the  camp  (at  Debe  Nek)  with 
their  arms,  declaring  they  would  serve  no  longer,  but  follow 
their  comrades,  and  only  returned  when  compelled  by  an 
armed  force  that  was  sent  after  them  for  the  purpose." 

It  must  have  been  this  widespread  disaffection  with  its 
consequent  troubles  which  induced  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
on  September  16th,  to  publish  for  general  information 
"  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  pleased  to  order  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  return  of  the  burgher 
forces  to  their  districts.  .  .  In  dismissing  the  burghers  to 
their  homes,"  he  expressed  his  thanks  for  their  services. 
This  order  travelled  with  lightning  speed  to  the  different 
posts  and  forthwith  there  was  a  stampede  from  bush  and 
kloof  and  the  commencement  of  the  long  journey  to  the 
homes  in  the  west. 

It  was  evident  immediately  that  this  abandonment  of 
all  the  frontier  outposts  was  a  very  serious  matter  and 
fraught  with  no  little  danger,  as  it  left  open  all  the  main 
thoroughfares  to  and  from  Kafnrland.  Two  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  order  of  the  16th,  Colonel  Cloete  issued 
another  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding,  that  the  first  order  meant  only 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  for  disbandment  were  to 
be  made,  not  that  they  were  made  and  that  the  burghers  were 
free  to  go.  But  the  wording  "  In  dismissing  the  burghers 
to  their  homes,"  was  capable  of  only  one  interpretation  by 
those  chiefly  concerned.  It  was  further  endeavoured  to  be 
explained  that  the  order  did  not  apply  to  the  Stellenbosch 
burghers.  But  all  this  was  too  late.  The  men  were  scattering 
beyond  recall.  Commandant  Onkruydt,  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  the  position,  did  all  he  could  to  keep  his  men 
at  their  posts,  but  his  success  was  only  partial.  The  long 
report  of  September  25th,1  which  he  sent  to  the  Rev.  Brown- 
low  Maitland,  the  Governor's  private  secretary,  gives  a  very 
1  Vide  the  Grahamstown  Journal  for  the  date. 
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cHAp-  good  idea  of  the  state  of  all  the  burgher  forces.  Unfortunately 
it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

According  to  this  he  rode  as  hard  as  he  could  from  camp 
to  camp  and  found  his  men  either  gone  or  on  the  point  of 
leaving  ;  he  harangued  those  still  remaining  on  the  subject 
of  their  duty  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  posts.  Hoping  to  learn  something  more 
definite  in  connection  with  the  order  of  the  Governor,  he 
galloped  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  river  to  interview 
him.  On  the  way  he  visited  the  camps  at  Manleys  Flats  and 
Waaiplaats  and  tried  to  persuade  his  men  to  remain — at 
all  events  until  his  return  from  the  Governor- — but  he  was 
met  with  the  answer  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  being  relieved 
and  could  not  wait  any  longer.  Unfortunately  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  was  not  at  Fort  Dacres  when  Commandant 
Onkruydt  arrived,  but  Colonel  Cloete  was.  The  only  result 
of  the  interview  was  a  promise  that  those  of  the  Stellenbosch 
burghers  who  would  consent  to  remain  should  receive  the 
princely  sum  of  sixpence  a  day  from  that  time  until  they 
reached  their  homes.  Returning  from  the  Fish  river  the 
Commandant  went  to  Driver's  Bush  and  there  succeeded 
in  persuading  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  to  remain  at 
that  place.  At  Nieman's  Kraal  he  found  the  same  com- 
motion and  the  determination  to  leave  the  work  to  the 
better-cared-for  regular  military.  After  he  had  assembled 
and  addressed  them,  and  had  dangled  before  their  eyes  the 
munificent  sum  of  sixpence  a  day,  one  man  stood  forward 
and  answered  in  the  names  of  the  rest.  "  Commandant," 
he  said,  "  what  is  the  use  of  our  promising  to  stay  any 
longer,  when  in  fact  we  cannot  do  so  ?  We  have  now  been 
more  than  a  fortnight  without  forage  for  our  horses  and 
full  six  days  without  meal,  biscuit  or  bread  for  ourselves, 
we  have  been  made  to  endure  such  continued  hardships 
and  privations,  notwithstanding  our  repeated  remonstrances, 
that  we  cannot  remain  ;  and  whatever  you  may  wish  to 
say  to  the  contrary,  we  know  that  by  the  general  order, 
all  the  burgher  force  has  been  discharged.  We  now  must 
and  will  go.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  to 
remain  and  accept  the  insulting  offer  of  sixpence  a  day, 
we  know  that  we  shall  be  detained  much  longer."      Com- 
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mandant    Onkruydt's    persuasion    failed    and    the    men    of  CHAP- 
Nieman's    Kraal    were    soon    upon  their   road    to    Stellen- 
bosch. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Western  Province  burghers 
must  have  had  to  walk  the  whole  distance  of  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  back  to  their  homes,  as  the  horses  and  oxen 
of  so  many  were  dead  and  those  still  alive  were  so  starved 
and  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  move.  How  the  poor 
worn  out  men  were  to  reach  their  distant  homes  was  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  those  who  saw  them  depart.  No  pro- 
vision of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  journey. 
Their  condition  when  they  passed  through  Grahamstown 
is  described  as  deplorable.  They  were  sure,  however,  of 
such  hospitality  as  the  isolated  farms  on  their  route  could 
afford.  Some  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  procure 
passages  on  the  vessels  which  left  Waterloo  Bay  and,  arriving 
in  Table  Bay,  to  reach  their  homes  weeks  before  those  who 
had  to  make  the  overland  journey.  Among  these  were 
Captain  Bosman  and  Commandant  Onkruydt.  Their  entry 
into  Stellenbosch  was  an  occasion  of  great  joy  and  con- 
gratulation. All  the  inhabitants  turned  out  to  meet  them 
and  the  amateur  band  escorted  them  into  the  town.  There 
was  such  firing  of  muskets  as  to  make  the  heroes  feel  they 
were  still  upon  the  frontier.  There  may  have  been  the  same 
jubilation  in  Cape  Town,  George  and  Swellendam  on  the 
return  of  their  heroes,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
record   of  it. 

The  weakening  of  the  frontier  defence  by  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  Western  Province  burghers  was  not  so  serious 
as  might  at  first  appear.  The  greater  number  of  those  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  especially  those  of  Albany  and  Somerset, 
remained — there  was  in  reality  little  else  for  them  to  do  as 
the  protection  of  their  lives  and  property  devolved  upon 
themselves.  Further,  at  this  time,  the  British  Government 
had  awakened  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  from  July 
to  November  poured  about  2,500  regular  troops  into  the 
Colony.  Some  were  landed  at  Cape  Town  and  some  at 
Port  Elizabeth.  The  attempt  to  land  538  of  the  73rd  Regiment 
from  the  Apollo  at  Waterloo  Bay  failed,  the  vessel  had  to 
turn  back  and  take  the  men  to  Port  Elizabeth.     Generally 
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CHAP,  speaking,  therefore,  there  were  the  means  for  carrying 
on  the  war.1 

The  port  of  Waterloo  Bay  which  was  to  have  been  the 
entrance  into  Kaffirland  for  all  the  troops  and  their  supplies 
was  not  fulfilling  the  great  things  which  were  expected 
of  it.  Except  in  very  calm  weather  the  rollers  and  the  surf 
were  so  dangerous  as  to  forbid  all  access  to  ship  or  shore. 
The  bottom  was  rocky,  the  anchorage  therefore  was  uncertain. 
The  Apollo  with  the  73rd  Regiment  arrived  on  August  29th. 
A  gale  was  blowing  and  the  surf  was  tremendous  ;  added 
to  this  the  current  was  drifting  the  vessel  towards  the  danger- 
ous rocks.  For  a  time  it  was  feared  she  would  become  a 
wreck  and  the  loss  of  life  be  appalling.  With  the  most 
strenuous  battling  with  the  elements,  those  on  board 
managed  to  get  her  just  clear  of  the  rocks  and  to  put  her 
out  to  sea.  This  was  the  only  attempt  to  land  troops  at 
Waterloo  Bay. 

On  October  12th  the  barque  Catherine  with  three 
hundred  tons  of  Government  stores  was  not  so  successful. 
She  was  anchored  too  near  the  shore.  The  huge  rollers 
which  seem  to  characterise  that  bay,  parted  her  from  her 
anchors  and  in  spite  of  the  struggle  to  get  her  out  to  sea, 
the  current  took  her  on  to  the  rocks  and  she  was  wrecked. 
No  lives  were  lost  but  none  of  the  stores  were  saved.  Shortly 
before  this,  one  of  the  surf  boats  was  upset  and  its  five 
occupants  drowned.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Lieut. 
Forsyth,  R.N.,  made  a  survey  and  chart  of  the  bay.  He 
reported  only  two  anchorages  which  were  clear  of  rock. 
The  great  danger  of  the  place,  he  said,  was  the  heavy  rollers 
which  set  in  after  a  gale.  Waterloo  Bay,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned  as  Lieut.  Forsyth's  report  on  the  capabilities  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river  led,  shortly  after,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  flourishing  port  of  East  London. 

In    September,    Colonel    Hare,    who   had   long   been    in 

1  On  July  30th,  525  of  the  45th  Regiment  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay. 
August  29th,  the  Apollo  reached  Waterloo  Bay  with  538  of  the  73rd,  but 
they  were  unable  to  land.  August  26th,  the  Cornwall  brought  97  recruits 
for  the  various  regiments  already  in  the  country.  October  28th,  294  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade  came  from  Gibraltar.  The  next  day,  413  of  the  6th 
Regiment  arrived  from  Cork  and  on  November  5th,  two  vessels,  the  West- 
minster and  Equestrian,  sailed  into  Table  Bay,  the  former  with  211  men  of 
the  6th  and  the  latter  with  a  further  338  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  from  Gibraltar. 
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ill-health,  found  further  hardships  and  anxiety  of  this  CHAP- 
campaign  too  much  for  him.  He  was  taken  so  ill  at  Fort 
Beaufort  that  it  was  clear  he  would  never  be  fit  for  any- 
further  active  service.  He  was  therefore  permitted  to  resign 
and  return  to  England.  Colonel  Johnstone  succeeded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  first  division.  Four  days  out  from 
Cape  Town  Colonel  Hare  died.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Helena. 
On  December  1st,  1846,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  issued  the 
following  notice.  "  The  Commander  in  Chief  is  pleased  to 
order  that  the  Military  Post  which  he  has  directed  to  be 
established  and  fortified  at  Block  Drift,  shall  be  called 
FORT  HARE  after  the  late  Lieut. -Governor  in  Memorial 
of  His  Honour's  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the 
British  Army." 

This,  like  all  other  Kaffir  wars,  continued  in  the  manner 
which  was  so  aptly  described  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir 
Harry)  Smith  in  1835  as  "  Smithfield  market  cattle  driving." 
Everything  hinged  on  cattle.  If  these  could  be  obtained 
without  further  violence  than  the  breaking  down  of  kraals 
or  enclosures,  they  were  so.  But  the  interference  of  the 
owners  in  endeavouring  to  save  their  property  led  to  blood- 
shed on  both  sides.  When,  as  has  been  shown,  the  depre- 
dations were  on  a  larger  scale,  the  war  consisted  essentially 
of  the  pursuit  of  great  herds  and  the  killing  of  some  of  the 
thieves  in  the  recapture.  Deliberate  attacks  by  the  Kaffirs 
in  the  open,  when  the  seizure  of  cattle  was  a  secondary 
consideration,  such  as  the  attack  on  Fort  Peddie  already 
described  and  that  on  Grahamstown  in  1819,  were  quite  the 
exceptions.  Merely  patrols  of  burghers  or  soldiers  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale  were  the  chief  features  of  the  war,  and  these 
strategically  managed  could  always  succeed,  besides 
recapturing  some  of  the  cattle,  in  killing  a  few  of  the  enemy 
here  and  a  few  there  without  themselves  suffering  very 
much.  Hence  the  disparity  between  the  numbers  of  Kaffirs 
killed  in  these  skirmishes  compared  with  those  of  the 
attacking  party.  Many  of  the  cattle  recaptured  were  in 
some  cases  re-stolen,  and  intricate  regions,  like  the  Amatola 
mountains,  were  soon  again  occupied  by  the  Kaffirs  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  them,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
driven  from  one  part  to  another.  It  may  be  asked  how  could 
VOL.  IV.  32  2K 
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CHAP.  such  a  war  as  this  come  to  an  end.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said,  they  did  not  come  to  an  end.  After  a  great 
deal  of  hunting  and  being  hunted,  a  "  paper  peace  "  was 
signed  and  then  was  made  a  fanciful  agreement  called  a 
treaty,  wherein  one  party,  a  barbarous  people  who  did  not 
understand  it  or  the  moral  obligation  of  a  promise,  undertook 
to  perform  that  which  was  beyond  their  power  and  against 
their  inclination,  namely,  to  refrain  from  stealing  the  colonial 
cattle.  The  time  of  "  peace  "  was  but  little  better  than  that 
of  war  and  matters  going  from  bad  to  worse,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  call  out  burghers  again,  import  soldiers  and  com- 
mence the  "  Smithfield  market  cattle  driving  "  all  over  again. 

On  September  16th,  Colonel  Somerset  set  out  on  one  of 
those  customary  patrols.  During  eighteen  days  he  scoured 
the  territories  of  the  Keiskamma,  Nahoon  and  Gonubie 
rivers,  capturing  4,212  cattle  and  45  horses,  and  without 
any  loss  on  his  own  side,  killed  22  Kaffirs.  Besides  regaining 
all  this  colonial  property  his  object  was  to  prevent  the 
natives  from  settling  down  and  cultivating  the  lands  between 
the  Keiskamma  and  Buffalo  rivers,  as  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land  had  in  view  some  new  arrangement  for  the  Kaffir 
occupation  of  those  parts.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition 
a  new  and  most  extraordinary  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  was  discovered.  When  a  force  approached  a  collection 
of  huts  which  formed  a  native  township,  the  men  instead  of 
showing  fight  or  hurriedly  driving  away  the  cattle,  either 
moved  off  with  no  great  haste  to  an  adjacent  bush  or  remained 
and  allowed  the  animals  to  be  taken  without  any  attempt 
to  retain  or  follow  them.  The  women  and  children,  quite 
unconcerned  and  fearless,  surrounded  a  party  of  soldiers 
and  begged  for  food.  To  the  military  posts,  Kaffir  women 
without  fear  took  fuel  and  bundles  of  rushes  for  thatch  and 
received  in  return  a  ration  of  food.  All  seemed  to  think, 
and  thought  rightly,  that  a  British  force  would  not  fire  upon 
unresisting  people,  especially  women  and  children.  The 
problem  became  more  difficult  during  the  ensuing  few  months. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  enemy  would  neither  fight  nor 
move.  They  stated  quite  plainly  that  they  considered  the 
war  was  finished  and  that  they  therefore  were  at  liberty 
to   turn   their    attention   to   the    cultivation   of  their   lands. 
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At  that  time  the  drought  was  broken  and  beautiful  rains 
were  refreshing  the  parched  country.  There  was  therefore 
a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  natives  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  to  enable  them  to  sow  and  grow  and  to  replenish 
their  stores  of  food.  This  desire  for  peace,  temporary  though 
it  proved  to  be,  was  shared  by  some  of  the  great  chiefs. 
But  the  general  attitude  was  that  of  claiming  rest  and  quiet- 
ness in  order  to  enjoy  their  loot  and  to  leave  the  Frontier 
in  peace  until  such  time  as  they  found  it  convenient  to 
recommence  their  devastations.  On  September  17th, 
Maqomo,  with  a  white  flag,  went  to  Fort  Cox  and  told 
Colonel  Campbell  that,  on  behalf  of  all  the  Gaika  chiefs, 
he  had  come  to  ask  for  peace.  His  request  was  sent  on  to 
the  Governor. 

About  a  month  before  this,  namely,  on  August  31st, 
Colonel  Somerset,  who  was  then  at  his  camp  at  the  Gwanga, 
gave  an  audience  to  Stock  with  about  thirty  of  his  followers. 
The  chief  wished  to  throw  himself  and  his  people  at  the  feet 
of  the  Governor  ;  he  wished  to  be  "  taken  out  of  the  bush  " 
and  to  become  the  Governor's  Fingo,  he  said.  In  other 
words,  he  willingly  surrendered.  Colonel  Somerset  accepted 
this  on  condition  that  Stock  agreed  to  certain  terms  which 
he  proposed.  The  chief  did  so.  Through  Captain  McLean, 
the  Government  Agent  at  Fort  Peddie,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  The  Governor's 
final  decision  was  that  Stock  must  deliver  up  himself  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Fort  Peddie,  where  he  would  be  permitted 
to  have  with  him  some  of  the  old  councillors  of  the  late  chief 
Eno  ;  but  they  were  to  provide  themselves  with  food, 
independently  of  the  Government  commissariat.  It  is  not 
clear  how  they  were  to  have  done  this  without  stealing. 
Stock's  people,  the  Governor  continued,  were  to  be  moved 
entirely  out  of  their  proximity  to  the  Fish  river  and  to  be 
sent  across  the  Kei  ;  and  the  cattle  and  horses  which  had 
been  taken  by  them  and  still  in  their  possession  were  to  be 
given  up.  To  all  this  the  chief  agreed.  But  he  begged  that, 
instead  of  crossing  the  Kei,  his  people  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  a  small  river  on  the  west  of  it.  This  request 
was  granted.  Stock,  himself  was  permitted  to  go  with  them 
on  condition  that  he  left  two  of  his  brothers  as  hostages. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  Those  who  saw  them  depart  describe  them  as  a  very  crest- 
fallen people.  After  this  Stock  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
much  trouble,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
people  did  not  remain  long,  if  at  all,  on  the  place  assigned 
to  them.  Pato  was  hovering  near  and  probably  found  them 
useful  allies.  And  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  restored 
any  cattle. 

The  Governor,  on  receipt  of  the  message  of  peace  from 
Maqomo,  communicated  an  answer  to  that  chief  through 
Colonel  Johnstone.  On  September  30th,  Maqomo,  Sandilli, 
Botman,  Tola  together  with  some  minor  chiefs  and  hun- 
dreds of  armed  Gaikas  assembled  on  the  slope  of  Sandilli's 
Kop,  near  Lovedale.  It  must  have  appeared  to  be  anything 
but  a  meeting  of  peace.  Colonel  Johnstone,  accompanied 
by  Major  Smith,  the  Frontier  Commissioner,  the  Rev.  W. 
Calderwood  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kayser,  as  interpreter,  met 
them.  The  Governor's  message  was  read  and  interpreted 
sentence  by  sentence  by  Mr.  Kayser.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Governor  loved  peace,  but  not  such  peace  as  there 
had  been  with  the  Gaikas  ;  that  the  Government,  mission- 
aries and  colonists  had  wished  to  do  them  good,  but  with 
the  treaties  of  peace  the  Gaikas  had  acted  like  enemies  ; 
the  chiefs  had  been  deaf  to  all  kindness  and  to  his  (the 
Governor's)  friendly  counsels  and  warning.  Now  the  chiefs 
see  soldiers  pouring  into  the  country  from  England,  he  said, 
they  ask  for  peace,  but  there  shall  be  no  peace  until  they  give 
up  their  guns  and  the  cattle  which  they  had  stolen  from  the 
Colony  ;  there  will  be  peace  when  the  protection  of  the 
Colony  is  secured.  He  demanded  their  compliance  with 
three  conditions  before  hostilities  should  be  allowed  to 
cease,  (1)  that  all  stolen  cattle  be  restored  ;  (2)  that  all 
guns  be  given  up  ;  (3)  that  they  leave  that  part  of  the 
country  and  live  where  the  Governor  shall  see  fit  to  place 
them  and  be  under  British  rule.  The  wily  Maqomo,  in 
answer  to  all  this,  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  was  a  peace- 
loving  and  innocent  man  and  that,  if  anything,  he  was  the 
injured  party.  Sandilli  declared  that  he  also  loved  peace 
But,  adding  in  the  same  breath,  that  he  wanted  to  cultivate 
his  lands.  It  was  not  clear  how  long  this  affection  would 
last.     He  was  prepared  to  promise  that  there  should  be  no 
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more  war.  Many  people  had  been  killed  on  both  sides,  he  CHAp- 
argued,  so  now  war  shall  cease  and  all  should  cultivate  their 
lands.  "  You  may  fight  if  you  like,"  he  told  Colonel  John- 
stone, "but  I  shall  go  to  my  place  and  sow."  With  regard 
to  the  restoration  of  cattle  and  guns,  that,  he  said,  was 
impossible.  Of  the  former  they  had  none  to  restore,  while 
the  guns,  which  had  been  taken  in  battle  or  honestly  pur- 
chased, he  would  never  surrender.  Old  Botman  then  spoke. 
He,  according  to  his  words,  was  another  peace-loving  chief 
and  willing  to  come  under  British  rule,  but,  to  give  up 
gunSj  No  !  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  Colonel  Johnstone,  in 
reply  and  addressing  Sandilli  as  the  paramount  chief,  told 
him  that  his  word  was  an  insult,  that  from  it  he  understood 
that  the  Governor's  terms  were  rejected.  He  (Sandilli) 
might  rest  assured  that  the  Governor  would  not  permit  him 
or  his  people  to  sow.  With  this  the  meeting  broke  up  and 
the  people  dispersed  in  sullenness. 

When  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  received  the  account  of 
this  meeting  he  decided  that  hostilities  could  not  cease. 
He  was  sure  the  Gaikas  would  yet  submit  and  agree  to  his 
terms  ;  and  that  having  been  brought  about,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  deal  with  the  less  restless  and  more  distant 
chiefs.  On  all  fronts  therefore  the  usual  hunting  expeditions 
continued.  In  the  Tambookie  country,  Mapassa  was  allowed 
no  rest.  On  October  14th,  Captain  Hogg  captured  seventy 
cattle,  twenty-seven  horses  and  killed  eight  Tembus.  From 
the  22nd  of  that  month  to  November  4th,  patrols  under 
Field  Captain  Read,  sent  out  by  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom, 
drove  out  fifteen  hundred  cattle  and  about  a  thousand  goats 
and  killed  forty-six  of  the  people.  And  Umtirara  seeing 
Mapassa  thus  despoiled,  completed  that  chief's  ruin  by 
seizing  his  remaining  cattle.  The  result  of  all  these  move- 
ments was  that  in  his  despatch  of  November  26th,  the 
Governor  was  able  to  tell  Earl  Grey  that  "  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  frontier  hostilities  had  ceased  in  consequence  of 
the  total  subjugation  of  Mapassa  and  his  portion  of  the 
Tambookies." 

Preparatory  to  the  further  movements  into  the  valleys 
and  heights  of  the  Amatola  mountains  which  were  now 
intended,  as  well  as  to  drive  out  all  Gaikas  from  the  ceded 
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CHAP,  territory,  there  was  a  massing  of  troops  at  Block  Drift. 
The  90th  Regiment,  five  companies  of  the  45th,  a  troop  of 
the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  a  detachment  of  the  C.M.R. 
and  400  of  the  Swellendam  Hottentots  reinforced  the  first 
division  at  that  place.  This  show  of  force  seems  to  have  had 
a  salutary  effect  upon  the  recalcitrant  chiefs.  Within  a 
fortnight  after  the  great  meeting,  Maqomo  and  Botman 
sent  messages  to  Colonel  Johnstone  at  Block  Drift,  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  surrender,  and  shortly  afterwards  Sandilli 
did  likewise.  This,  however,  did  not  commit  their  followers 
over  whom  these  chiefs  had  but  little  control  when  they  were 
disposed  to  steal   cattle. 

Maqomo,  at  this  time,  acknowledged  that  he  knew  many 
of  his  people  were  plundering  in  the  Colony  and  that  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  them.  On  November  3rd  the  Governor 
himself  arrived  at  Block  Drift.  He  sent  messages  to  the 
chiefs  telling  them  that  if  they  had  anything  to  communicate, 
they  would  find  him  in  the  camp  of  the  first  division.  They 
went  to  him,  but,  apparently,  not  in  the  warlike  manner  in 
which  they  had  previously  met  Colonel  Johnstone.  To  them 
the  Governor  read,  and  of  course  had  interpreted,  a  state- 
ment precisely  similar  to  that  which  they  had  already  received. 
However  hypocritically,  their  attitude  was  submissive  and 
that  of  willingness  to  accept  his  terms.  As  Maqomo,  shortly 
before,  had  surrendered  a  number  of  guns,  cattle  and  horses, 
the  Governor  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  chief's  sincerity 
and,  as  he  was  then  in  bad  health,  he  was  permitted,  with 
a  number  of  his  wives  and  followers  to  occupy  a  small  house 
near  the  camp.1  From  Sandilli,  as  paramount  chief,  a  large 
number  of  muskets,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  was  demanded, 
and  a  fortnight  was  allowed  him  in  which  to  collect  them. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  only  a  few  worthless  animals 
had  been  given  up.    Sandilli  begged  for  a  further  five  days. 

1  The  Governor  seems  to  have  considered  it  expedient  to  keep  him 
there  somewhat  as  a  prisoner.  Maqomo  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Fort 
Beaufort — probably  the  canteens  were  the  attraction —  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  go.  When  he  told  the  Governor  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go,  and  go  he  would,  he  was  assured  that  he  would  be  prevented  by 
military  force.  In  sullenness  he  refused  the  further  shelter  of  the  house  and 
sought  that  of  an  adjacent  bush.  He  visited  his  wrath  upon  one  of  his 
unfortunate  and  helpless  wives  by  thrashing  her  severely  and  dashing  to 
the  ground  the  babe  she  had  on  her  back.  It  died  shortly  after  this.  For 
the  sake  of  safety  his  two-barrelled  gun  was  taken  from  him. 
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It  was  refused.  But  the  Governor  willing,  even  anxious,  CI^P- 
to  avoid  hostilities  while  he  could  persuade  himself  that  the 
enemy  was  acting  honourably,  advised  Sandilli  to  show 
himself  in  earnest  by  complying  with  the  demand.  The 
Governor  was  gratified  by  Sandilli  delivering  up  two 
interesting  prisoners  ;  they  were  none  other  than  Kleintje, 
the  axe  stealer,  and  the  Kaffir  who  murdered  the  Hottentot 
in  the  previous  March.  They  were  put  in  the  room  which 
answered  as  the  military  prison  at  Block  Drift.  The  murderer, 
however,  cheated  the  hangman.  For  in  the  endeavour  to 
force  him  into  the  prison  he  struggled  so  violently  that, 
so  it  is  said,  he  broke  a  blood-vessel.  In  any  case  he  was 
found  dead  the  next  morning. 

About  this  time  also,  namely  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Ndhlambi  chief  Umhala  wished  for  peace,  that  is, 
the  respite  from  hostilities  which  should  enable  him  and 
his  people  to  sow  and  cultivate  their  lands.  Accompanied 
by  a  number  of  his  councillors  he  visited  Colonel  Somerset 
at  his  Gwanga  camp  and  presented  as  a  peace  offering 
eight  oxen  and  five  miserable  horses.  To  Colonel  Somerset 
with  his  long  experience  of  Kaffir  cunning  and  his  know- 
ledge of  Umhala  in  particular,  this  demonstration  must  have 
appeared  quite  comic.  Ostensibly  Umhala  was  the  poor 
chief  sacrificing  upon  the  altar  of  peace  his  last  few  wretched 
animals  and  returning  to  empty  kraals  to  suffer  poverty. 
Actually  he  was  the  wily  chief  offering  some  of  the  refuse  of 
the  thousands  of  good  animals  he  and  his  people  had  stolen 
from  the  Colony.    Umhala's  offering  was  rejected  as  an  insult. 

On  December  3rd,  the  paramount  Tambookie  chief 
Umtirara,  with  a  few  of  his  councillors,  arrived  at  Block 
Drift  and  gained  an  audience  with  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 
On  account  of  his  having  acted  against  Mapassa  and  Kreli 
and  others  who  were  hostile  to  the  Colony,  he  saw  with 
concern  the  prospect  of  a  combination  of  those  against  him 
when  the  war  was  ended.  He  besought  the  Governor, 
therefore,  to  take  him  under  British  protection  and  to  estab- 
lish in  his  country  some  means  of  maintaining  order.  What- 
ever it  was  worth  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  gave  over  to 
the  Governor  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  mostly  stolen 
from  the  Colony,  which  he  had  captured  from   Mapassa. 
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CHAP.  The  Governor  was  willing  to  meet  Umtirara  in  this  matter 
as,  on  a  larger  scale,  he  had  in  contemplation  some  such 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  of  Kafnrland.  But 
in  consequence  of  an  event  yet  to  be  recorded  he  was  unable 
to  carry  it  out. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  war  seemed  to  be 
drawing  to  a  close.  There  remained  but  two  important 
chiefs  who  had  not  even  pretended  to  desire  peace,  these 
were  Kreli  and  the  wandering  Pato.  The  Gaikas  were 
making  quite  a  good  show  of  submission  and  cultivating 
their  lands  without  apprehension  or  fear.  And  while  they 
were  surrendering  cattle,  little  by  little,  the  Governor  was 
prepared  to  regard  this  as  an  indication  of  their  honest  and 
pacific  intention  and  to  desist  from  attacking  them.  In 
order  to  disarm  them,  as  he  hoped,  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
registering  every  man  who  delivered  up  a  gun  and  of  giving 
him  a  ticket  which  entitled  him  to  become  a  British  subject 
and  to  be  immune  from  further  attack.  Those  who  had  no 
guns — or  so  pretended — were  permitted  to  give  up  six 
assegais  as  an  equivalent.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  in 
very  many  cases  the  six  assegais  were  hostages  for  the 
secreted  and  more  valued  gun.  To  carry  out  this  disarma- 
ment as  well  as  to  superintend  the  Gaika  tribes  generally, 
the  Government  appointed  the  Rev.  H.  Calderwood  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  who  worked  among  Maqomo's 
people  and  was  well  known  to,  and  trusted  by,  them.  By 
January  12th,  1847,  we  are  told,  3,040  Gaikas  had  thus 
registered  themselves.  But  not  only  the  Gaikas.  By  January 
9th,  every  chief  in  Lower  Kafnrland  had  given  in  his  arms 
and  registered  himself  as  a  British  subject,  and  between 
700  and  800  men,  or  heads  of  families,  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  chiefs.1 

As  has  been  stated,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  refused  to 
ratify  the  agreement  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  had  made 
with  Kreli  When  the  worthy  baronet  came  to  hear  of  this, 
ten  weeks  after  sending  in  his  report  and  then  only  inci- 
dentally, the  ill  feeling  which  already  existed  between  himself 
and  the  military  authorities  was  greatly  increased.  A  most 
unfortunate  and  unpleasant  correspondence  ensued.  He 
1  Despatch,  Sir  P.  Maitland  to  Earl  Grey,  January  20th,  1847. 
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accused  Colonel  Johnstone  of  double  dealing,  of  expressing  CHAP, 
in  his  presence  the  warmest  approval  of  all  he  (Stockenstrom) 
had  done  and  then  of  going  to  the  Governor  and  doing  the 
reverse.  That  the  Governor  should  have  acted  upon  the 
latter  he  took  as  a  censure  upon  himself.  The  facts  of  the 
case  seem  to  have  been  that  Colonel  Johnstone  did  approve 
of  Sir  Andries'  procedure.  He  considered  the  demands 
upon  Kreli  as  just  and  politic  and  that  as  far  as  the  actual 
negotiations  were  concerned,  Sir  Andries,  under  the  circum- 
stances, had  done  all  that  was  possible.  But  where  he 
disagreed,  when  reporting  to  the  Governor,  was  in  the  want 
of  proof  or  indication  of  sincerity  or  intention  on  the  part  of 
Kreli  to  observe  the  articles  In  mild  remonstrance,  Sir 
Andries,  on  November  14th,  wrote  to  the  Governor  com- 
plaining of  being  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  had  happened 
in  connection  with  his  report.  The  Governor,  in  reply, 
regretted  that  Sir  Andries  should  have  seen  cause  to  complain 
of  neglect.  He  pointed  out  that  as  his  connection  with  the 
negotiations  with  Kreli  was  but  temporary  and  grew  out  of 
his  position  in  the  expedition,  there  was  no  official  reason 
or  obligation  why  any  further  communication  should  have 
been  made  to  him  ;  that  having  returned  and  reported,  his 
mission  was  accomplished.  Sir  Andries,  he  said,  had  no  just 
reason  on  that  account  to  consider  himself  slighted.  He 
added,  "  I  felt  no  inclination  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
necessity  such  a  correspondence  as  was  being  carried  on 
respecting  the  proceedings  of  yourself  and  the  other  officers 
in  Tambookie  land."  In  the  hope,  however,  "  of  allaying 
that  dissatisfaction  which  your  letters  seem  to  express  and  of 
preventing  this  from  becoming  a  subject  of  unpleasant 
discussion,"  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  gave  a  full  account  of 
his  proceedings  and  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  ratify  the 
peace  with  Kreli.  They  were  much  the  same  as  those  in  the 
message  to   Kreli  himself. 

In  a  lengthy  answer,  dated  November  25th,  Sir  Andries 
recapitulated  all  the  details  of  the  expedition,  showing  that 
he  had  been  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  serving 
his  country.  He  had  doubted  the  policy  of  some  of  his  Excel- 
lency's proceedings  and  acknowledged  that  there  was  such 
a  want  of  confidence  on  both  sides  that  his  further  services 
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CHAP,  could  be  of  little  avail.  Considering  the  stage  at  which  the 
relations  with  the  enemy  had  arrived  and  that  his  office 
was  now  only  nominal  in  consequence  of  the  disbandment 
of  so  many  of  the  burghers,  he  asked  that  he  might  be  relieved 
from  further  service  as  soon  as  convenient.  The  Governor 
accepted  the  resignation.  In  reference  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  them,  it  was  plain,  he  (the  Governor)  said, 
that  he  had  not  formed  such  a  high  estimate  of  Kreli's 
truth  and  sincerity  as  Sir  Andries  had.  "  I  view  the  expedition 
to  Kreli's  kraal  as  having  accomplished  much  less  towards 
attaining  satisfaction  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future  than  you  yourself  seem  to  have  done."  "  We  differ 
also,"  he  continued,  "  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  your  official 
correspondence  respecting  the  operations  of  certain  officers 
in  Tambookieland,  a  correspondence  which  was  painful 
from  the  acrimony  and  contentiousness  which  it  seemed 
to  manifest."  Under  the  circumstances  of  this  defect  of 
confidence  between  them,  the  probable  near  close  of  hosti- 
lities and  Sir  Andries'  impaired  health,  the  Governor  was 
unwilling  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  proffered 
resignation.  In  thanking  him  for  his  aid  and  services  he 
said,  "  I  have  not  been  unobservant  of  the  energy  with  which 
you  set  about  your  duties,  nor  of  the  forethought  with  which 
you  made  provision  for  the  campaign,  nor  of  the  ardour 
with  which  you  inspired  much  of  the  force  that  followed 
your  steps.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  give  you  the  well-earned  credit 
of  having  never  spared  yourself  when  the  service  demanded 
your  exertions,  and  of  having  set  to  the  lowest  under  your 
command  an  example  of  encountering  fatigue  and  privation 
with  unflinching  steadiness  and  fortitude." 

Sir  Andries  now  relieved  from  his  burgher  duties, 
continued,  with  still  greater  "  acrimony  and  contentiousness," 
a  correspondence  with  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  and  Colonel 
Johnstone,  charging  the  former  with  sending  incorrect  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  latter  with  untruth- 
fulness. In  1848  he  embodied  most  of  this  in  a  booklet, 
"  A  Narrative  of  transactions  connected  with  the  war  of 
1846  and  1847,"  which  was  published  in  Grahamstown  in 
that  year.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Earl  Grey,  having  seen 
it,   he  instructed  the  new  Governor,   Sir   Harry  Smith,  to 
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investigate  the  whole  question.      He  did  so   and   reported  ctiA.R 
adversely  to  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom.     There  the  matter 
ended.1 

1  As  honourable  and  unflinchingly  honest  as  the  good  Sir  Harry 
Smith  was,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  be  as  impartial  as  one 
who  was  disconnected  with  the  military  and  had  had  no  previous  experience 
of  the  peculiar  temperament  of  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Harry  (as  Colonel)  Smith  had  assisted  Sir  B.  Durban 
in  carrying  out  his  Kaffrarian  policy  and  that,  in  1836,  Sir  Andries  Stock- 
enstrom arrived,  and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  all,  replaced  it  by  the 
one  which  afterwards  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Colony. 

The  charges  which  he  brought  against  the  Governor  and  others  were  : — 
(1)  That  there  existed  during  the  war  a  violent  feeling  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
like on  the  part  of  Sir  P.  Maitland  and  the  military  against  the  burgher 
force.  Sir  Harry  Smith  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  this  statement.  He  may  have  been  correct  in  saying  that  there  was 
no  jealousy,  but  there  was  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  burghers  were 
neglected  in  favour  of  the  regular  military.  (2)  That  Col.  Johnstone 
presented  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  an  incorrect  report  of  the  expedition 
beyond  the  Kei  and  that  Sir  P.  Maitland  transmitted  it  to  Earl  Grey,  while 
he  suppressed  a  correct  one  which  he  had  received  from  Stockenstrom. 
The  answer  to  this  was,  that  the  Governor  sent  to  Downing  Street  a  short- 
ened form  of  Stockenstrom's  lengthy  report.  In  thus  acting  he  exercised 
a  discretion  which  belonged,  by  right,  to  his  situation  ;  he  was  not  bound 
to  submit  in  extenso  every  report  made  by  a  subordinate.  Moreover, 
although  Sir  Andries  maintained  that  the  suppressed  passages  contained 
the  truth,  in  reality  they  embraced  nothing  which  was  not  already  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Governor,  however,  did  send  Col. 
Johnstone's  report  which  contained  his  account  of  the  final  part  of  the 
interview  with  Kreli — the  account  which  Sir  Andries  declared  to  be  untrue 
in  every  particular.  Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
Col.  Johnstone  shook  hands  with  Kreli,  thus  indicating  his  approval  of 
Stockenstrom's  negotiations  with  that  chief.  Of  thirteen  witnesses  whose 
words  were  taken,  eight  were  uncertain  on  the  point,  one,  Commandant 
du  Toit  declared  positively  that  Col.  Johnstone  did  shake  hands  with 
Kreli,  Commandant  Groepe  gave  contradictory  evidence,  while  Captain 
Vereker  and  Kreli  himself  supported  the  sworn  statement  of  Colonel 
Johnstone  that  he  did  not. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  did  not  consider  this  a  sufficiently  strong  case  on 
which  to  ground  a  charge  of  falsehood  against  an  officer  of  Col.  Johnstone's 
character.  When  this  trivial  matter  had  become  the  subject  of  such 
violent  controversy,  as  it  soon  did,  the  Governor  transmitted  Stocken- 
strom's unabridged  report  to  London.  It  was  then  published  in  the 
Blue  Book  (February  1848,  having  been  received  on  April  26th,  1847) 
Yet  Sir  Andries  ignored  it,  and  in  his  "  Narrative,"  continued  to  charge 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  with  withholding  important  information  from  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  third  charge  was  that  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  allowed  Capt.  Hogg's 
expedition  to  proceed  into  Mapassa's  country  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  interfering  with  his  (Stockenstrom's)  command  and  of  thwarting 
him  ;  and  that  Col.  Johnstone,  with  his  soldiers,  was  expressly  tacked  on 
to  his  burgher  force  which  went  to  the  Kei,  as  a  drag  to  delay  him  in  order 
to  afford  Capt.  Hogg's  expedition,  which  was  kept  secret  from  him,  ample 
time  to  get  the  start  of  him . 

This  preposterous  charge  was  refuted  by  the  fact  that  Sir  P.  Maitland 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Captain  Hogg's  campaign.  It  was 
Col.  Hare  who  ordered  Capt.  Hogg  on  that  duty,  and  further,  the  Governor 
heard  nothing  about  it  until  August  17th,  seven  days  after  Col.  Johnstone 
had  started  on  the  Kei  expedition.     More  than  this,  neither  the  Governor 
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CHAP.  sjr  Peregrine  Maitland's  scheme  for  the  settlement  of 
Kaffirland  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  very  like  that  which 
was  adopted  by  Sir  B.  Durban  in  1835.  He  proposed  that 
the  Colonial  boundary  consisting  of  the  Fish  and  Kat  rivers 
should  be  the  limit  of  European  occupation.  The  ceded 
territory,  from  which  the  Gaikas  were  by  this  time  com- 
pletely expelled,  was  to  be  inhabited  only  by  coloured  people, 
who  were  to  live  in  properly  organised  locations  and  thus,  in 
conjunction  with  four  strong  military  posts  which  were  to 
be  established,  were  to  be  a  buffer  between  the  Kaffirs  and 
the  Colony.  Beyond  the  Keiskamma  and  bounded  by  that 
river  and  the  Tyumie  in  the  west,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
White  Kei  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Great 
Kei  and  thence  to  the  sea,  was  to  be  the  territory  of  British 
Kaffirland.  This  country  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts 
each  under  a  magistrate  or  special  commissioner.  Tam- 
bookieland  would  have  been  the  most  northern,  while  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Gaikas  would  have  formed  the 
centre  portion  and  the  southern  or  coastal  portion  would 
have  been  the  region  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Pato,  Umhala, 
Seyolo,  Nonibe  and  Umkye  ;  thus  completely  annulling 
all  that  remained  of  Stockenstrom's  policy  of  1836.  Although 
it  was  found  imperatively  necessary  to  adopt  a  measure 
of  this  nature,  it  was  not  brought  about  until  some  time 
afterwards. 

Preparatory  to  the  action  against  Kreli  and  Pato  which 

nor  Col.  Hare  knew  that  it  was  Stockenstrom's  intention  to  attack  Mapassa, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  clear  that  Sir  Andries  himself  had  formed  any  such  intention 
until  after  he  left  Kreli.  Sir  Harry  Smith  entirely  exonerated  Sir  P.  Mait- 
land  from  any  such  dishonourable  procedure  as  Sir  Andries  imputed  to 
him  ;  he  ascribed  Stockenstrom's  hostility  towards  him  to  the  refusal  to 
ratify  the  Kreli  convention. 

The  fourth  charge  was  that  the  Tambookie  Commissioner,  Mr.  Fynn, 
was  dismissed  from  his  office,  presumably  by  the  Governor  or  military 
officers,  because  he  had  the  temerity  to  remonstrate  against  Capt.  Hogg's 
attack  on  Mapoma's  kraal,  when  the  innocent  people  were  killed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  there  was  no  such  remonstrance.  The  more  probable 
reason  for  the  dismissal  was  that  Mr.  Fynn,  without  any  military  authority, 
had  taken  a  Bushman  commando  to  Shiloh,  ostensibly  for  its  protection, 
but,  in  the  words  of  Col.  Hare,  "  with  no  other  object  than  plunder  of  the 
Tambookies  " — a  procedure  which  Sir  A.  Stockenstrom  reprobated.  Another 
probable  reason  suggested  was  that  the  country  being  in  a  state  of  war, 
the  office  of  Commissioner  was  no  longer  necessary.  For  a  full  account 
of  all  this,  vide  the  Narrative  and  the  very  long  report  of  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
investigation,  Despatch  No.  183,  October  23rd,  1848,  vol.  1393  in  the 
Cape  Archives. 
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was  to  be  the  last  stage  of  this  first  part  of  the  war,  it  was  CHAP, 
found  expedient  to  make  further  cattle  hunting  expeditions 
into  the  regions  around  the  sources  of  the  Keiskamma  and 
Tyumie  rivers,  as  the  number  of  animals  which  were  being 
surrendered  was  nothing  like  what  was  demanded.  On 
November  22nd,  Colonel  Somerset  in  command  of  a  force 
of  the  second  division,  consisting  of  detachments  of  the 
73rd  Regiment,  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  C.M.R.,  the 
Uitenhage  burghers  under  Commandant  Niekerk  and  the 
Swellendam  Hottentots  and  Fingoes — in  all  about  a  thousand 
men — moved  to  the  present  regions  of  Middle  Drift  and  the 
Amatola  basin.  In  the  course  of  two  days,  attacking  kraals 
here  and  penetrating  bush  there,  1,500  cattle  were  obtained 
On  December  1st,  the  first  division  under  Colonel  Slade 
scoured  the  Upper  Tyumie  country  and  captured  1,419  cattle, 
62  horses  and  98  goats.  Thirteen  of  the  enemy  were  killed. 
The  charges  against  Kreli  which  were  to  be  the  reasons 
for  a  hostile  incursion  into  his  territory  were  :  (1)  His  treat- 
ment of  the  agent  and  other  British  residents  in  his  country  ; 
(2)  The  hostile  acts  of  some  of  his  people  against  the  Colony 
and  the  troops,  and  (3)  his  harbouring  stolen  cattle.  On 
November  7th,  in  answer  to  the  Governor's  message  of 
September  25th,  Kreli  declared  that  he  was  "  still  sitting  in 
peace."  He  denied  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
attack  on  Fort  Peddie  and  that  stolen  cattle  and  sheep  were 
in  his  country.  If  it  could  be  proved,  he  said,  that,  through 
any  conduct  of  his,  damage  had  been  done  to  the  property 
of  the  Government  agent  or  missionaries,  he  would  be 
willing  to  make  compensation.  "  The  Governor  cannot  say 
I  refused  to  give  his  troops  food  when  they  asked  for  it  ; 
Stockenstrom  well  knows  that  all  my  cattle  fled  on  his 
approach,  so  that  I  could  not  procure  slaughter  cattle  at  so 
short  warning,  nevertheless,  I  did  send  two  oxen,  but  they 
did  not  arrive  until  after  the  troops  had  left.  .  .  .  What  proof 
of  my  sincerity  more  than  this  does  the  Governor  want  ? 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  the  white  people  are 
merely  seeking  an  occasion  to  quarrel  with  me.  ...  If  this 
surmise  be  correct,  then,  of  course,  nothing  I  can  say  will 
have  any  effect  and  so  I  must  patiently  await  the  result. 
I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  challenge." 
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CHAP.  This  self-vindication  and  resignation  to  the  inevitable 
would  indicate  that  only  with  the  grossest  injustice  could  an 
attack  be  made  upon  Kreli.  After  events,  however,  showed 
he  was  merely  acting  a  part  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  son  of  the  wily  and  treacherous  Hintza.  Kreli's  evasion 
and  denial  of  facts — such  as  his  part  in  the  attack  on  Peddie 
and  the  thousands  of  Colonial  cattle  in  his  country,  which 
had  been  seen  by  so  many — were  regarded  by  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  as  necessitating  drastic  action  against  him.  There 
was  the  further  consideration  that  at  Butterworth,  at  this 
time,  there  was  a  large  number  of  Fingoes  in  an  attitude  of 
self-defence  against  Kreli's  people  and  only  waiting  for  the 
protection  of  troops  to  enable  them  to  retreat  westward  and 
place  themselves  under  the  British  Government.  Pato  was 
known  to  be  a  fugitive  beyond  the  Kei,  his  capture  therefore 
was  another  object  of  the  proposed  expedition. 

Colonel  Somerset  with  the  second  division  marched  to 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Fort  Warden,  where  a  large  camp  was 
formed.  On  December  27th  he  was  joined  by  the  Governor, 
who,  with  a  portion  of  the  first  division,  had  marched  from 
Block  Drift  via  King  William's  Town,  where  he  left  the 
27th  Regiment  to  keep  open  the  line  to  Fort  Peddie  and 
Block  Drift.  The  force  which  was  to  cross  the  Kei  consisted 
of  three  troops  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  two  companies 
of  the  90th,  detachments  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and 
Rifle  Brigade,  350  Hottentots  under  Captain  Hogg  and  a 
number  of  burghers  from  Uitenhage  and  Olifant's  Hoek, 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  take  further  service. 

At  midnight  of  the  28th,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  men 
under  Captain  Napier  moved  silently  across  the  Kei  and  at 
daylight  reached  the  heights  above  the  river.  Having  been 
divided  into  smaller  parties  the  force  commenced  the  usual 
kloof  scouring  and  cattle  hunting  and  continued  it  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  region  through  which  they 
operated  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  popular  hiding  places 
for  cattle,  for  one  patrol  captured  eight  hundred,  another 
thirteen  hundred,  another  three  hundred  and  so  on,  that  by 
the  31st,  when  the  force  recrossed  the  Kei  they  had  no  less 
than  four  thousand  animals.  Fifty-seven  of  the  enemy  are 
reported  as  having  been  killed.   On  their  own  side,  one  of  the 
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Rifle  Brigade  was  killed  and  two  were  wounded  ;  also  two  CHAP. 
of  the  Hottentots  were  wounded.  Leaving  a  strong  guard  at 
the  Fort  Warden  camp  to  protect  the  waggons  and  cattle 
already  captured,  Colonel  Somerset  with  his  division  crossed 
the  Kei  on  January  1st,  1847.  As  Pato  was  believed  to  have 
gone  more  to  the  east,  he  detached  the  infantry  under  Captain 
Hogg  and  the  Rifle  Brigade  under  Captain  Gibsone  to  the 
Manubi  forest,  while  he  himself  moved  along  the  coastal 
regions  to  the  Qora  river.  But  Pato  was  not  caught.  After 
four  days  of  skirmishing  in  difficult  country,  the  two  forces 
rejoined  and  went  to  a  camp  at  Butterworth  with  two 
thousand  cattle.  But  these  were  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  large  numbers  which  were  seen  being  driven  towards 
the  Bashee  river. 

In  another  expedition,  on  January  nth,  into  the  hilly 
and  bushy  country  of  the  Qora,  in  search  of  cattle,  three 
officers  met  their  deaths.  Captain  Gibsone,  Dr.  Howell  of 
the  Rifles  and  Lieut.  Chetwynd  had  been  warned  of  the 
danger  of  straggling  in  such  dangerous  parts.  In  command 
of  forty-six  men  they  saw,  about  two  miles  distant,  a  large 
number  of  animals  apparently  unguarded  by  Kaffirs.  The 
three  officers  with  two  Hottentots  galloped  ahead  leaving 
the  infantry  to  follow  as  quickly  as  they  could.  When  the 
officers  reached  the  cattle,  a  hundred  and  fifty  Kaffirs 
suddenly  appeared  from  the  bush  and  surrounded  them. 
A  short  and  fierce  fight  ensued.  The  infantry,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  spot,  found  five  or  six  dead  Kaffirs  and  Lieut. 
Chetwynd's  horse,  but  no  sign  of  the  officers.  Their  bodies 
were  found  next  day  by  a  large  party  which  was  sent  out  to 
search  for  them. 

On  the  8th,  Colonel  Somerset  marched  his  division  to  the 
Ndabakazi  river  and  detached  the  C.M.R.,  under  Captain 
Napier,  and  the  burghers  under  Commandant  Niekerk  to 
the  open  country  along  the  Tsomo  river.  There,  three  thou- 
sand more  cattle  were  obtained.  It  would  appear  that  in  this 
search  for,  and  the  acquisition  of  so  much  cattle,  the  persons 
of  Kreli  and  Pato  had  been  forgotten,  for  in  the  official 
despatches  no  further  mention  is  made  of  them. 

With  all  this  booty,  which  was  nearly  as  much  as  Sir 
P.  Maitland  intended  to  demand  from  Kreli  as  a  fine,  the 
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CKAP.  march  back  to  the  Colony  was  commenced.  During  the  first 
two  weeks  of  January  incessant  rain  had  fallen.  This,  although 
it  had  increased  the  discomfort  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
campaign,  had  been  no  obstacle  to  the  movements  so  far. 
But  now  that  it  was  necessary  to  recross  the  Kei,  it  was  found 
that  this  rain  had  created  the  difficulty  of  a  greatly  swollen 
and  swiftly  running  river.  On  the  14th  one  of  the  7th 
Dragoon  Guards  and  two  of  the  C.M.R.  were  carried  down 
the  stream  and  drowned  while  attempting  to  swim  to  the 
far  side.  On  the  15th,  most  of  the  cavalry  seem  to  have 
crossed  safely,  but  the  infantry  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  cattle  had  to  wait  some  days  before  the  water  had 
sufficiently  subsided.  Eventually  all  these,  together  with 
four  hundred  rescued  Fingoes  and  the  huge  droves  of  cattle, 
moved  slowly  on  to  the  abandoned  but  shortly  to  be  refounded 
King  William's  Town.  The  Fingoes  were  located  at  the 
Gaga,  near  the  present  town  of  Alice,  and  also  at  the  aban- 
doned Post  Victoria.  Thus  ended  the  expedition  to  punish 
Kreli. 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  with  his  staff,  crossed  the  Kei 
shortly  after  Colonel  Somerset  had  done  so  and  remained 
in  camp  at  Butterworth.  On  January  6th,  he  had  the  morti- 
fication of  receiving  from  Earl  Grey  a  despatch,  dated  the 
previous  September  16th,  informing  him  that  he  was  to 
relinquish  his  Governorship  of  the  Colony  and  that  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  further  that 
Sir  G.  F.  Berkeley  was  to  assume  the  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  forces.  This  was  a  severe  and  painful  blow 
to  him,  as  coming  so  unexpectedly  and  without  any  definite 
explanation,  he  understood  it  to  mean  that  he  was  under  the 
censure  of  the  British  Government  ;  and  at  a  time  too  when 
all  his  measures  in  connection  with  the  war  seemed  to  be 
progressing  so  satisfactorily.  In  answer  to  this  and  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  he  told  Earl  Grey,  on  January 
20th,  1847,  that  "  for  the  last  seven  months,  from  early 
winter  to  midsummer,  my  abode  has  been  a  camp  in  the 
wilds  of  Kaffirland,  through  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
climate  to  which  the  country  is  subject — bitter  cold,  sickly 
winds,  drenching  rains,  and  the  burning  rigours  of  an 
African  sun.     I  have  traversed  the  country  with  troops  and 
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laboured,  I  may  say,  night  and  day,  with  mind  and  body,  CHAP, 
to  devise  means  to  subdue  the  Kaffirs  and  settle  their  affairs 
so  as  to  save  the  Colony  from  a  repetition  of  the  awful  scourge 
of  the  savage  which  it  has  twice  experienced  in  the  last 
eleven  years.  ...  I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  fact  of  my  being 
thus  superseded  at  such  a  time  must  appear  to  my  country- 
men like  a  weighty  censure  passed  upon  me  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  :  if  so  I  am  left  almost  defenceless,  exposed  to 
all  the  attacks  which  the  strong  party  spirit  of  the  Colony, 
echoed  in  England,  is  likely  to  make  upon  me.  For  the 
vindication  of  my  conduct,  and  in  proof  that  I  have  endeav- 
oured without  sparing  myself,  to  do  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign 
and  the  Colony,  I  appeal  to  the  series  of  despatches  which 
I  have  addressed  to  successive  Secretaries  of  State  during 
my  administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony,  detailing 
my  early  modification  of  the  treaties,  the  causes  likely  to 
produce  a  Kaffir  war,  its  subsequent  outbreak  and  progress, 
and  now  its  termination."  In  reply  to  this  apprehension  of 
reproaches  which  Sir  P.  Maitland  anticipated  from  being 
superseded  at  so  critical  a  period  of  the  war,  Earl  Grey,  in 
a  despatch  to  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  on  May  10th,  1847,  said, 
"  I  gladly  answer  that  any  such  censure  would  be  altogether 
unmerited  and  unjust."  The  real  reason  for  the  recall  seems 
to  have  been  Sir  Peregrine's  advanced  age,  for  at  this  time 
he  was   nearly  seventy. 

Almost  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  Earl  Grey's 
despatch,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  put  Colonel  Somerset  in 
full  command  of  the  whole  of  the  Kaffirland  force  and  left 
Butterworth  for  Cape  Town.  He  reached  Grahamstown  on 
January  13th,  when  he  revoked  the  proclamation  of  Martial 
Law,  as  he  considered  the  war  was  practically  at  an  end. 
Towards  curtailing  the  expenses  of  the  war  he  had  caused 
the  issues  of  the  Board  of  Relief  at  the  public  cost  to  cease 
after  December  31st,  1846,  though  it  was  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  some  of  the  farmers'  camps  where  people  were 
still  collected  in  self-defence  ;  but  even  this  was  stopped  at 
the  end  of  January,  1847.  The  total  expenditure  from  May 
8th  to  December  31st,  1846,  had  been  £28,420  8s.  6|d. 

The  inhabitants  of  Grahamstown  presented  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  with  an  address  which  was  characterised  by  the 
VOL.  IV.  33  2h 
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CHAP,  sincerity  of  its  expressions  and  the  gratitude  for  all  he  had 
done  for  the  Eastern  Province.  His  office  had  been  no 
sinecure.  As  has  been  shown,  the  native  troubles  both  on 
the  north-east  and  east  had  necessitated  such  long  periods 
of  absence  from  Cape  Town  that  he  had  become  almost  an 
Eastern  Province  Governor.  His  sympathy  for  the  distress 
he  saw,  his  large-heartedness  and  his  real  piety  won  for  him 
the  love  of  all.  It  was  therefore  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that 
Grahamstown  bade  him  farewell.  He  embarked  in  the 
Thunderbolt  at  Algoa  Bay  for  Simon's  Town  on  the  19th, 
and  on  February  23rd,  1847,  with  his  family,  he  left  Cape 
Town  for  England  in  the   Wellesley. 

But  the  war  was  not  by  any  means  at  an  end.  The 
submission  of  the  chiefs  and  registration  of  the  people  as 
British  subjects  were,  with  the  good  rains,  but  little  more  than 
an  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  the  crops.  Kaffirs  were 
still  marauding  in  the  Colony,  though  not  on  such  a  scale  as 
previously.  Pato  and  Kreli  had  not  been  brought  to  terms 
and  no  settlement  of  Kaffirland  had  been  made,  so  that  on 
the  departure  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  matters  were  almost 
in  statu  quo  ante  bellum.  And  almost  more  important  was 
the  question  of  compensation  to  the  sufferers  for  their  losses. 
This  question  had  already  come  to  the  surface,  but  its  further 
consideration  as  well  as  other  matters  connected  with  this 
war  had  to  form  the  problems  which  were  to  be  solved  by 
the  new  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger. 
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Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  278. 

Adams,  Charles,  155  n. 

Adams,  Dr.  (American  missionary),  192,  193. 

Adams,  Piet,  247. 

Aitcheson,  Ensign,  448. 

Albach,  Isaac  (Voortrekker),  19. 

Albany  district,  214  n,  439,  441,  495  ;  convict  system  in,  245  and  n.  ;  diffi- 
culties of  government  in,  264  ;   Civil  Commissionership,  264,  326,  341. 

Albany,  church,  223  ;    school,  210. 

Albert,  district  of,  407. 

Aldum,  Jabez,  murdered  by  Kaffirs,  477,  478,  479. 

Aliwal  North,  foundation  of,  408  and  n.  ;   coat  of  arms  of,  408  and  n. 

Alleman's  drift  beacon,  285,  et  seq. 

Allen,  Captain  (of  the  Mazeppa),  149. 

Allison,  Mr.  (Wesleyan  missionary),  292. 

Amabaca  tribe,  120  ;    Boer  raid  on,  1 19-21  (see  also  Ncapai). 

Amagqunukwebi  clan,  326,  330,  353,  354,  371.  379,  476;  regarded  as 
outsiders  among  the  Kaffirs,  327  ;  Sir  George  Napier's  treaty  with, 
327,  344,  354  ;    rupture  with  Gaikas  threatened,  344. 

Amahlubi  tribe,  9-10. 

Amambala  tribe,  379  (see  also  Eno). 

Amangwane  tribe,  9. 

Amaswazi,  the,  kill  Dingaan,   107,  112. 

Amatola  mountains,  472  ;  Kaffir  retreat  to,  460  ;  assault  on  Kaffir  strong- 
holds in,  428,  430,  472-6  ;    result  of  operations,  476. 

Amatonga  tribe  (Magwamba),  14  (see  under  Knobnoses). 

Amaxosa  Kaffirs,  the,  155  n. 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  190,  192  ;  missionaries,  48,  176,  190, 
192-3. 

Anderson,  Rev.  W.,  missionary,  273,  274  ;   description  of  the  Griquas,  273. 

Anta  (Kaffir  chief),  370. 

Arbousset,  M.,  French  missionary,  283. 

Archbell,  Rev.  W.,  23,  115,  146,  148  ;   account  of  the  Natal  Boers  in  1840, 

Armstrong,  F.,  146  n. 
Armstrong,  Major,  294,  346. 
Armytage,  Colonel,  quoted,  463  n. 
Arrowsmith,  waggoner,  455-6. 
Arthur,  Prince,  of  Connaught,  397. 
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Atherstone,  Dr.  J.,  443. 

Aveling,  Rev.  G.  (Baptist),  219,  236. 

Ayliff,  Rev.  J.  (of  Haslope  Hill  Mission  Station),  394. 

Baatjie,  Carolus,  of  Platberg  (Griqua  chief),  298,  317  ;   estimated  number 

of  his  followers,  319. 
Badenhorst,  L,  66,  67  n.,  116. 

Bailie,  John  (1820  settler),  tribute  to  the  Boers,  254-5. 
Bailie's  party,  massacre  of,  in  1835,  59. 
Bain,  A.  G.,  superintends  construction  of  the  Queen's  Road,  244  ;    and 

Michell's  Pass,  253. 
Baird,  Sir  David  :   proclamation  prohibiting  foreigners  to  travel  without 

a  pass,  134. 
Bambrick,  Captain,  398  ;  killed  in  skirmish  with  marauding   Kaffirs,  431 
Bannister,  Mr.,  rumoured  formation  of  a  British  Colony  in  Natal,  101. 
Bantjes,  J.  G.,  diary  of,  quoted,  73  n,  76. 
Baphuti  tribe,  10  n. 

Baptists  :   school  in  Grahamstown,  219  ;    church  organisation,  235-6. 
Baralongs,  in  raid  on  Moselikatze,  25. 
Baramokhele  tribe,  10  n. 
Baramonageng  tribe,  10  n. 

Barrington,  Mr.,  property  of,  fired  by  Kaffirs,  445. 
Barrow,  Rev.  J.  (of  Bathurst),  Anglican  clergyman,  226,  227. 
Basia  tribe,  ion. 

Basson,  J.  (Stellenbosch  burgher),  killed,  490. 
"  Bastards  "  {see  Griquas),  272,  274. 
Basuto  nation,  nucleus  of,  10  ;    desire  for  British  protection,  283  [see  also 

under  Moshesh). 
Bataung,  the,  10  n.,  22. 
Batavian  Republic,  the,  221. 

Bathurst  church  :   a  place  of  refuge  in  Kaffir  war,  439. 
Bathurst  free  school,  211. 
Batlapin  tribe,  10. 

Batlokoa  tribe  :    account  of,  10  and  n. 
Batlokoana  tribe,  io«. 
Baviaan's  river  voortrekkers,  32. 
Bawenda  tribe,  13  and  ».,  17. 
Beaufort  West  :     voortrekkers  from,   32  ;     burgher  contingent  in    Kaffir 

war,  453  and  n. 
Bechuanas,  the,  10,  273,  274,  275,  277. 
Bedford  district,  401. 
Beersheba  mission  station,  280,  281. 
Behrens,  Mr.,  179. 
Bell,  Captain,  of  the  Conch,  150,  152,  156  ;    narrative  of  the  entrance  of 

the  Conch  at  Port  Natal,  quoted,  151  and  n. 
Bell,  Colonel  John  (Colonial  Secretary  to  Sir  B.  Durban),  210,  216  ;    on 

distinction   between   white   and   coloured   children   in   schools,    210  ; 

Memorandum  on  Education,  213,  215  ;  quoted,  212,  213  ;    on  schools 

as  channels  of  preferment,  214  ;   on  bi-lingualism  in  the  schools,  214. 
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proposes   appointment  of  a   Supt.-Gen.   of   Education   arid   teachers 
from  Scotland,  214. 
Benn,  Captain,  491  n. 
Benningfield,  C,  146  n. 
Bergenaars,  the,  (bandits),  275,  276. 

Berkeley,  Sir  G.  F.,  512. 

Berlin  Missionary  Society,  410. 

Bester,  farm  of,  at  the  Boschberg,  3. 

Bester,  Boer  :   supporter  of  Mocke,  288. 

Bester,  Jacobus  J.,  of  Albany  :    instance  of  neglect  to  issue  title  deeds, 
268-9. 

Bester,  P.,  162  n. 

Bethel  (Dohne)  mission  station,  410,  412. 

Bethune,  Lieut.,  instance  of  military  officer's  tyranny,  457. 

Bezant,  Charles,  (trader):  murdered,  335. 

Bezuidenhout,  D.  P.,  cited  on  population  of  Port  Natal,  34  n.  ;    arrest  of 
Sikonyela,  41  ;    on  British  incitement  to  Dingaan,  53. 

Bezuidenhout,  W.  J.,  account  of  midnight  attack  by  Zulus,  50-1. 

Bezuidenhout's  party  massacred,  50-1. 

Bezuidenhout,  — ,  journey  to  interview  Smellekamp,  193,  194. 

Bible  and  School  Commission  abolished,  213  and  n.,  216. 

Biggar,  Alex.,  cited,  36  n.  ;  quoted  59  n.,  73  ;  on  Retief's  party,  36  n.,  55  ; 
on  Retief  massacre,  55  ;    killed  in  campaign  against  Dingaan,  79. 

Biggar,  G.  :   killed  by  Zulus,  58. 

Biggar,  Robert  :    killed  in  fight  with  Zulus,  62,  63. 

Bird,  Mrs.  (nee  Jane  Williams)  quoted,  44. 

Bisset,  Lieut,  (afterwards  Major-Gen.),  429,  432,  446  v.,  459. 

Blaauwkrantz  river  massacre,  48,  50-1,  53,  57,  108. 

Black,  P.  (teacher  at  Worcester),  218  k. 

Blair,  Mr.  (teacher  at  Grahamstown),  211  n. 

Blanckenberg  (British  resident  of  Natal),  53. 

Blmkwater  hill,  244. 

Block  Drift,  399,  413,  437,  439,  473  ;  Fort  Hare,  497 ;  troops  massed  at,  502. 

Bloem,  Jan,  (Hottentot),  273,  321  n. 

Bloemfontein,  320  and  n.  ;  origin  of  the  name,  321  n.  ;  Queen's  Fort,  320  n. 

Blood  River,  76,  77,  113,   190. 

Bodenstein,  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Volksraad,  183,  186  n.,  291. 

Boer.  Boers  :  the  Great  Trek,  1  etseq.,  31  et  seq.,  100,  272,  280  ;  character- 
istics and  idea  of,  1,  2,  4,  11,  12,  23  ;  mania  for  emigration  un- 
abated by  distress  of  Natal  Boers,  69  ;  causes  leading  to,  82  and 
«.,  83,  131,  154,  183,  208,  267,  280,  364  ;    steps  to  arrest,  31,  81-4. 

Voortrekkers,  the,  3  et  seq.,  11  et  seq.  ;  religious  observances  of,  2 
conflicts  with  native  tribes,  2-3,  8,  9;  life  on  trek,  5  et  seq.,  11,  12,  18 
ammunition,  6  ;    "  herinneringe,"  15  ;    disunion  amongst,  26,  33,  58 

United  Laagers  "  community,   28  et  seq.  ;     (see  also  under  names, 
Rensburg,  Triegard,  Retief,  Maritz,  Uys  and  Potgieter.) 

Relations  with  the  Zulus  49  et  seq.,  118  ;  trust  in  Dingaan's  friendship 
45,  46,  49,  52,  57  ;  punitive  measures  against,  52,  57  et  seq.,  72  et  seq., 
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102  et  seq.  ;  appeals  for  assistance  against,  58,  59,  60,  65,  72,  103  ; 
Blood  river  battle,  76-7,  107  ;  peace  negotiations,  86-90,  91  ;  alliance 
with  Panda,  97,  98-100,  108,  in,  112  (see  also  under  Dingaan,  Pre- 
terms, Panda,  etc.). 

Independent  parties,  94. 

Natal  Boers:  characteristics  of,  52,  65,  93,  105  ;  religious  characteristics, 
65,  75,  189  ;  organise  for  protection  of  Port  Natal,  66  ;  settling  down. 
72,  92,  113,  115  ;  administration  and  form  of  government,  93,  114 
and  see  Volksraad  infra  ;  territory  claimed  by,  113  ;  British  military 
occupation,  79  et  seq.,  95,  96  ;  ammunition  seized,  79,  80,  86,  95,  96  ; 
alarm  at  rumoured  formation  of  a  British  colony,  100,  101,  102  ; 
accept  Cloete's  terms,  162  and  n.,  165;  accept  Governor's  proclamation, 
182-3  ;  Volksraad  suggestions  for  administration,  184-5  ;  land 
registration,  174  et  seq.,  192  et  seq.,  205  ;  procedure  in  granting  lands, 
195.  196;  unrest  among,  due  to  Government  delays,  197-8,  202-3; 
a  new  Volksraad  elected,  199,  200  ;  refuses  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
200,  205,  see  also  under  Cloete,  Pretorius  and  Smith. 

British  rule,  attitude  to  :  hatred  of,  1,  4,  12,  69,  94,  154  ;  suspicions 
regarding  the  Colonial  Government,  30,  39  ;  attitude  to  military 
occupation,  79  et  seq.,  94  et  seq.  131,  132  ;  demand  British  re- 
moval from  Port  Natal,  95,  96  ;  reliance  on  the  Retief-Dingaan 
document,  80,  81  ;  views  as  to  their  relation  to,  81,  95,  116, 
126,  164,  167;  petition  for  independence,  116,  118-9,  123; 
preparations  to  resist,  129  et  seq.,  175,  177-8  ;  strong  current 
in  favour  of,  180  ;  desire  to  be  separate  from  Cape  Colony,  185. 

Trans-Drakensberg  Boers,  171  :  attitude  to  British  rule,  165,  167, 
198-9,  280,  299,  308  ;  misdeeds  of  some  Boers,  280-2  ;  appeals  for 
British  protection,  198,  282,  283,  284  and  n.  ;  anti-British  party, 
284,  294  ;  lands  question  with  Griquas,  271  et  seq.,  295,  299,  309, 
314-5  (and see  under  Griquas,  Mocke,  Potgieter  and  Orange  Free  State). 

Volksraad,  27,  28,  65-6,  93,  95,  96,  162  and  «.,  167,  168,  180  et 
seq.  passim,  197  j  code  of  laws,  28  ;  constitution  and  powers  of,  65-6, 
93-4  ;  chief  magistrate,  66  ;  the  Commissie  Road,  93  ;  the  Adjunct 
Raad,  94;  magistracies,  114;  administration,  114,  185-6;  civil  list, 
114  n,  186  and  n.  ;    revenue,  114  n.,  185. 

Boer-British  intermarriages,  94. 

Bolotwa,  campaign  on  the,  478-9,  486. 

Bona,  Ferdinand,  477-8. 

Bonatz,  Rev.  A.  (Moravian  mission,  Shiloh),  476. 

Booth,  Rev.  G.  (missionary,  Fort  Beaufort),  230. 

Borcherds,  P.  (Civil  Commissioner),  452. 

Borrodaile,  Abraham  (Chairman,  Cape  Trades  Association),  387. 

Boshoff,  Jacobus  Nicholas,  53,  68,  163  ;  mission  of  help  to  Natal  Boers, 
68,  69  ;  accompanies  Smellekamp,  134  ;  signatory  to  Cloete  treaty, 
162  n.  ;  recommendations  of,  towards  peace  under  British  rule,  163  ; 
letters  of,  cited  or  quoted,  53,  58,  62  n.  ;    otherwise  mentioned  69,  172. 

Bosman,  Captain,  495. 
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Botha,  Andries,  Hottentot  Field  Cornet,  360,  361. 

Botha,  Hendrik  (Voortrekker),  19, 

Botma,  L.  S.  (signatory  to  Cloete  treaty^,  162  n. 

Botman  (Kaffir  chief):  attitude  to  Kaffir  infraction  of  Stockenstrom 
treaty,  331  ;  claim  against,  in  Glyn  murder  case,  370  n.,  371-2,  382  ; 
attitude  in  case  of  Kleintje,  423,  424  ;  at  the  Governor's  peace 
meeting,  500,  502  ;    otherwise  mentioned,  345,  361,  375,  398. 

Bourke,  General  Sir  Richard,  Governor  of  Cape  Colon y  :  instructions  on 
church  matters,  226  n.  ;  attitude  to  tax  for  road  service,  238  ;  view 
of  dual  office  of  Civil  Commissioners,  264  ;  recognises  Dam  Kok  as 
chief  of  Philippolis,  276. 

Bowker,  John  Clifford  (Resident  Diplomatic  Agent  at  Peddie),  327-8, 
331  ;  biographical  sketch  of,  331  n.  ;  views  of,  on  Kaffir  attitude  to 
the  Colony,  332,  341,  401  ;  relations  with  Mr.  Stretch,  341  ;  question 
of  Eno's  cattle,  344,  345  ;  dismissed  from  office,  331  n.,  345,  377  ; 
outspokenness  against  Stockenstrom  policy,  331  n.,  377  ;  Springbok 
speech,  377-8,  403  ;  speech  at  Kaga,  401  ;  supports  Stockenstrom 
as  leader  of  burgher  forces,  437  ;  condition  of  burghers  under  his 
command,  465-6  ;  letter  on  incompetency  of  higher  military  officers, 
466-7. 

Bowker,  Miles,  212,  331  n. 

Boyes,  Colonel,  E,  207  ;   Boyes,  Lieut.,  432,  460. 

Brasilia  (vessel),  132,  134,  170,  171,  172,  174,  192,  193. 

Breda,  Michael  van  (Natal  Boer)  166  ;  excepted  from  amnesty,  162,  168 
and  n.  ;  pardoned,  185  and  n.,  201. 

Breda,  Servaas  van  (Natal  Boer),  99  ;  excepted  from  the  amnesty,  162, 
168  and  «.,  185. 

Bremner,  George  (teacher  at  Paarl),  218  n. 

Bridge  construction  in  the  Eastern  Province,  244  and  n.,  251. 

Brit's  farm,  site  of  Bloemfontein,  320,  321  n. 

Broke,  Captain  (of  the  Thunderbolt),  178. 

Brown,  Wm.  (1820  settler)  :  murdered,  366. 

Brownlee,  C.  (interpreter),  483  ;  Brownlee,  Rev.  John  (missionary),  328,  452. 

Bruwer,  J.  H.  (signatory  to  Cloete  treaty),  162  n. 

Buchanan,  Mr.  (at  Normal  School,  Capetown),  218. 

Buck,  J.  (Central  Road  Board),  248. 

Buffalo  Kloof  skirmish,  442. 

Buissine,  Mr.  (secretary  to  Commissioner  Cloete),  179,  186. 

Bulawayo,  42. 

Burger,  J.  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Volksraad,  116,  125,  132  :  excepted  from 
amnesty,  162,  168  and  n.,  185  ;    pardoned,  201. 

Burgher  forces  436-7,  452  et  seq.  462,  463,  465-8,  510;  bad  feeling 
against  regular  military,  436,  453-5,  465,  467,  481  ;  disaffection  of,  492, 
493,  494  ;  Stockenstrom's  promise  to  Western  Province  burghers, 
492-3  ;  disbandment  of,  493-5  ;  frontier  outposts  abandoned  by, 
493,  494  ;  attempts  to  persuade  them  to  remain,  493-5  ;  deplorable 
condition   of  men  returning  home,  495. 

Burghersdorp  founded,  407. 

Burke,  Rev.  D.  (Roman  Catholic  chaplain),  233. 
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Burnet,  J.  (Resident  Commissioner,  Aliwal  North),  408  n. 

Burn's  Hill,  428,  429  ;    mission  station,  429  ;    military  camp,  429  ;    Kaffir 

attack  on,  431-2  ;    convoy  disaster,  432-5,  439  n.,  447,  449,  465,  467, 

468. 
Bushman  Institution,  476-7. 

Bushman's  river  massacre,  50  et  seq.,  57,    108  ;    renewed  Zulu  attacks,  72. 
Bushman's  Rand,  87,  92. 
Bushmen,  the,  272,  283,  314  ;    raids  by,  on  the  Boer  farmers,  114,  120, 

199,  207  ;    process  of  extermination  of,  275,  279,  281  ;    children  of, 

kidnapped  by  Boers,  281  ;    enmity  against  Tembus,  477. 
Bye  and  bye  (cannon),  155  n. 

Calderwood,  Rev.  W.,  500,  504. 

Caledon  river,  5  n. 

Cameron,  John  (convict  constable),  24G,  247. 

Campbell,  Miss  Ethel  M.,  155  n. 

Campbell,  Captain,  355  ;   in  Fish  river  bush  disaster,  448,  449,  466. 

Campbell,  Captain  Duncan,  resigns  Civil  Commissionership  of  Albany,  341. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  499,  Campbell,  Major,  307,  308,  309,  433. 

Campbell,  Rev.  Peter  (work  of,  for  the  Griquas),  274. 

Campbell  (Griqua  town),  274,  276,  278. 

"  Campbell  Lands  "  :   sold  to  Boers  by  Cornelius  Kok  (jun.),  279. 

Cane,  John  :  accompanies  Retief,  36  n.  ;  reputed  instigation  of  Dingaan, 
54  ;    leads  commandos  against  Dingaan,  59,  62  ;    killed,  63. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Scottish  Emigration  Society,  387. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Punishment  Bill,  86,  95,  159,  206,  275,  285,  289,  319. 

Cape  Flats,  the  :   roadmaking  in,  249,  251. 

Cape  Colony  :  in  1838,  208  :  development  in,  209  ;  absence  of  educational 
facilities,  2  ;  educational  reforms  in,  209,  210  et  seq.  ;  schools  and 
teachers,  210,  211 -3,  216,  217;  colour  distinction,  210,  211  ;  bi- 
lingualism,  214,  217  ;  Colonial  prejudice  against  schoolmasters,  213, 
214  ;  Ecclesiastical  matters,  209,  219  et  seq.  ;  presbyteries,  222  ; 
Dutch  reception  of  the  1820  settlers,  255  ;  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  abolished,  403-5  ;  Kaffir  war,  martial  law  proclaimed, 
452,  465  ;  burgher  reinforcements  enrolled,  452-3,  465  ;  Boer  trek 
from,  see  under  Boer. 

Cape  Corps,  reorganisation,  244,  245. 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  232,  318,  337,  438,  442,  446,  447,  450,  469,  471,  502. 

Cape  Town,  Bishop  of,  229. 

Cape  Town  Normal  School,  217,  218. 

Cape  Town  memorial  on  state  of  Natal,  202. 

Cape  Trades  Association,  387,  390. 

Casalis,  M.,  French  missionary,  2S3. 

Cato,  G.  C,  flagstaff  incident,  134  and  n.,  137  ;  imprisoned  by  Natal 
Boers,  144  ;  chooses  Dick  King  to  ride  to  Grahamstown,  145  ;  his 
merchandise  seized,  144,  146  and  n.,  166. 

Cato,  Joseph,  connection  with  Dick  King's  ride,  145  ;  hides  from  Natal 
Boers,  146,  148  ;    escapes  with  the  Mazeppa,  148-9. 

Cawood's  Post,  440,  462. 
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Celliers,  Sarel  (or  Chad),  treks  from  Colesberg  district,  21,  65  n.  ;  in  search 
for  Triegard,  23  ;  statement  of,  on  British  incitement  to  Dingaan, 
53  ;    in  the  operations  against  Dingaan,  75. 

Central  Board  of  Relief  (Kaffir  war),  442,  443,  444  ».,  513. 

Central  Road  Board,  248,  250,  251,  252,  253. 

Chaka,  Zulu  chief,  7,  59,  112,  126,  176  ;    relations  with  Moselikatze,  8,  9. 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Mr.,  361,  399,  473  ;   Chalmers,  Mrs.,  361. 

Champion,  Rev.  Mr.,  40,  48  ;   warns  Retief  against  Dingaan,  40. 

Champion,  Mrs.,  40  n. 

Charters,  Major  S.,  militarj^  secretary  to  Sir  G.  Napier,  54  ;  expedition 
to  Natal,  79,  85,  86,  90  ;  journey  through  Pondoland,  90  ;  advice 
to  Faku,  91  ;  discovers  misrepresentation  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  91,  123  ; 
sends  despatches  to  Pretorius,  79,  80,  86,  95  ;  warns  Boers  to  desist 
from  offensive  measures  against  Dingaan,  80. 

Chase,  Hon.  J.  C.  :  brief  biography  of,  394  ;  appointed  Civil  Commissioner, 
division  of  Albert,  407  ;  connection  with  Aliwal  North,  408  ;  work 
in  commemoration  of  1820  settlers,  394,  397. 

Chetwynd,  Lieut.  :    killed  in  skirmish  with  Kaffirs,  511. 

Christoffel,  Martinus,  71  n. 

Christopher,  J.  S.  (emigration  agent),  391. 

Church  affairs,  209,  219  et  seq.  ;  Pietermaritzburg  consistory,  191  ;  end 
of  Government  interference,  224. 

Churches  of  the  Voortrekkers,  114,  115,  190. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  64  n. 

Clay  Pits,  338. 

Cloete,  Colonel  Abraham  Josias,  156  ;  expedition  to  Natal,  156  ;  relieves 
Captain  Smith,  153,  159  ;  orders  natives  to  procure  cattle  and  horses, 
159,  160,  161  ;  negotiates  peace  treaty  with  Pretorius,  160-2,  164  ; 
orders  to  Panda,  161  ;  leaves  Natal,  163,  164  ;  conciliatory  policy, 
165  ;  criticism  of  his  negotiations,  164,  165,  166  ;  official  approval, 
164,  169  ;  treaty  repudiated  by  some  Boers,  198,  200,  202,  290,  301  ; 
mentioned,    152,   170,  467,  493,  494. 

Cloete,  Advocate  Henry,  163,  171-2  ;  H.M.  Commissioner  to  Natal, 
163,  170  ;  mission  of  pacification,  171  et  seq.,  185  ;  land  registration 
difficulties,  174,  175,  177  ;  request  for  troops,  175,  177,  178  ;  failure 
of  mission,  175  ;  differences  with  Major  Smith,  178,  179,  186,  189 
second  visit  to  Pietermaritzburg,  179  et  seq.  ;  reply  to  the  ladies,  182 
Zulu  refugees  question,  186,  187  ;  official  visit  to  Panda,  186-8 
Panda's  cattle,  187,  188,  189  ;  boundary  agreement,  187  ;  St.  Lucia 
Bay  ceded,  188  ;  investigates  a  murder  case,  188  ;  land  registration 
effected,  195,  196,  197  ;  the  Riet  river  Boers  appeal  to,  198,  284  and  n.  ; 
suggests  remedy  against  native  depredations,  199  ;  appreciation  of 
his  work,  201-2  ;  cost  of  mission,  202  ;  appointed  recorder  of  Natal, 
206  ;    mentioned,  133,  192,  204. 

Coates,  D.,  64  n. 

Cobus,  Amagqunukwebi  chief,  326,  327,  345,  354,  379,  381. 

Cocana,  renegade  Zulu,  188. 

Cock,  Mr.  Wm.  (afterwards  Hon.  Wm.),  253,  256,  446  ;  opens  and  improves 
Kowie  river  port,  253,  256-60. 
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Coetzee,  C.  :   journey  to  interview  Smellekamp,  193,  194. 

Coetzer,  Field  Cornet,  16. 

Coffeejaan,  renegade  Zulu  chief,  1S8. 

Cole,  E.  M.,  Civil  Commissioner,  Somerset  East,  465  n. 

Cole,  Sir  Lowry,  265. 

Coleridge,  E.,  230. 

Colesberg,  2,  222,  264  n.,  294. 

Colesberg  district  :  Voortrekkcrs  from,  21  ;  roads,  242  ;  churches,  222, 
230  and  n. 

Colonial  Church  Society,  219. 

Colonial  Government  :  attitude  to  the  Boer  trekkers,  3,  6  ;  Boer  sus- 
picions of,  30,  31,   38,  39. 

Colour  question  in  Natal,  182. 

Comet,  schooner,  20,  21,  63,  64. 

Commercial  Advertiser  (Cape  Town),  329,  369. 

Commissie  Raad,  the,  93. 

Conch,  schooner,  150,  151,  152,  155  n.,  156,  157. 

Convict  system  reform,  245  et  seq.  ;  convict  constables,  245,  246,  247  ; 
instruction  of  convicts,  249  and  n.  ;  labour  on  roads,  239,  242,  250  ; 
et  seq.  ;    jetty  construction,  254  ;    convict  stations,  252. 

Corcoran,  Rev.  G.,  234. 

Cowie,  Wm.  :  in  Landman's  deputation  to  Port  Natal,  66,  67  and  n.  ; 
as  Boer  envoy  to  Dingaan,  88,  89  ;  account  of  internal  affairs  in 
Natal,  129,  130  ;  aids  in  Captain  Smith's  defence  against  Natal 
Boers,  146. 

Cradock,  Sir  J.  F.,  249. 

Cradock  :  neglected  condition  of,  263,  268  ;  church  affairs,  230  ;  road  im- 
provements, 242,  248,  249,  251. 

Cradock's  Kloof,  249  n.,  251  ;  Cradock  Pass,  248,  249,  251. 

Crowe,  Ensign,  244,  326. 

Cucu,  murdered  by  Panda,  176,  177. 

Cumming,  Mr.,  455. 

Cuylerville  village  :   in  the  Kaffir  war,  440,  445. 

Cyrus  (interpreter),  338. 

Daniells,  Lieut.,  of  Sidbury,  227. 

Danhauser,  Landdrost  of  Weenen,  186  n. 

Darell,  Sir  Harry,  378,  459,  460. 

Daumas,  M.,  French  missionary,  41,  283. 

David  Isaacs,  Griqua,  277. 

David's  Graf,  277. 

Davids,  Peter,  Griqua  petty  chief,  25,  298,  317  ;    estimated  number  of  his 

followers,  319. 
Davies,  Rev.  Mr.,  Baptist  minister,  235,  236. 
de  Henningsen,  Amelia  (Sr.  Marie-Gertrude),  234  and  n. 
de  Klerk,  Jacob  (voortrekker),  31. 

de  Lange,  J.  H.,  killed,  374,  375,  376  ;  de  Lange  (father),  377. 
de  Lange,  J.,  Field  Commandant,  66,  73  ;  de  Lange,  1S8. 
de  Mist,  Commissary  :    Ordinance  of,  on  Church  and  State  formulated, 

221,  223  ;   repealed,  225  ;   mentioned,  233. 
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de  Toit,  A.,  453,  483,  507  n.  ;    account  of  Beaufort  West  contingent,  454. 

de  Villiers,  P.  (of  Stellenbosch):  killed,  490. 

de  Villiers,  Herman  (of  Stellenbosch):  killed,  490. 

de  Wet.  P.  J.,  406. 

Delagoa  Bay:  voortrekkers'  communications  with  Portuguese  at,  18  et  seq. 

Delegorgue,  Adulphe,  98,  104,  114;  description  of  Panda,  99;  account 
of  commando  under  Pretorius,  105  ;  view  of  Pretorius,  105,  143  ; 
account  of  Tambuza,  108,  109  ;    describes  Pietermaritzburg,  92. 

Dell,  Mr.,  farmer,  Barville  Park,  439. 

Denise,  Tembu  chief,  345. 

Devenish,  Field  Cornet,  467. 

Devereux,  Rev.  Dr.,  afterwards  Vicar  Apostolic,  233,  234. 

Diamond  Fields  :    right  to,  276. 

Dickson,  Lieut.,  448,  449. 

Diederikse  (Mocke's  right-hand  man),  288,  289,  290,  300. 

Dingaan,  Zulu  chief,  33,  34  ;  expedition  against  Moselikatze,  8,  36,42; 
reply  to  Retief's  request  for  land,  35,  36  ;  reception  of  Retief,  37  ; 
negotiations  with  Retief,  38,  39,  42  ;  orders  Isigwabana  to  kill 
Retief,  40  and  n.,  43  n.  ;  attitude  to  missionaries,  44  ;  Boer  trust 
in  his  profession  of  friendship,  45,  46,  57  ;  massacres  Retief's  party, 
45  et  seq.  ;  orders  massacres  at  Bushman's  and  Blaauwkrantz  rivers, 
48,  49  et  seq.  ;  attitude  to  missionaries  after  Retief  massacre,  48,  49  ; 
accounts  of  British  incitement  to  the  murder  of  Retief,  52  ;  attitude 
to  the  English  settlers,  59  ;  Boer  punitive  measures  against,  57  et  seq., 
72  et  seq.  ;  the  Blood  river  battle,  75-7  ;  defeated,  abandons 
Ungungunhlovu,  77-8,  79  ;  negotiations  for  peace,  86-90  ;  end  of  his 
regime,  90,  97  et  seq.  103  et  seq.  ;  flight  of,  107,  no  ;  end  of,  112  ; 
mentioned,    126,  176,  186. 

Dingaan-Retief  cession,  68,  78,  80,   81,  91,  127. 

Dingaan's  Day  originated,  75. 

Double  Drift  Fort,  244  n. 

Douglas,  John,  146  n. 

Douglass,  134  and  n. 

Drakensberg  mountains,  33,  34. 

Driver's  Bush,  489. 

Dugmore,  Rev.  H.  H.,  364. 

Dundas,  Major,  Landdrost  of  Grahamstown,  211  n. 

Dunn,  John,  137. 

du  Plessie,  J.,  signatory  to  Cloete  peace  terms,  162  n. 

Du  Plooy,  Field  Cornet,  285,  286,   30S,  311. 

Durban,  foundation  of,  34,  113  n.  ;  declared  part  of  the  Boer  state,  66,  67 
{see  also  Port  Natal). 

Durban,  Sir  Benjamin,  81,  331  n.  ;  and  the  trek  Boers,  31  ;  recommends 
occupation  of  Natal,  85  ;  work  for  educational  reform,  210,  213,  216  ; 
construction  of  roads  and  military  posts,  243  and  n.  ;  treaty  with 
Waterboer,  277  ;  refuses  to  depose  Cornelius,  278  ;  and  the  line  of  mili- 
tary defence,  328  ;  question  of  Eno's  cattle,  344  ;  frontier  policy  of,  328, 
354-  307.  402>  4X9  '•  otherwise  mentioned,  31,  215,  331,332,405,  508. 

Durnford,  Captain,  150. 
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Dushani,  (Ndhlambi),  425. 

Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the,  2,  93,  219  et  seq.  ;  ministers  of,  preach 
against  the  trek,  2  ;  work  amongst  the  trek  Boers,  28,  189,  190,  191, 
192  ;  and  school  management,  210  ;  schools  as  channels  of  prefer- 
ment to,  214  and  n.  ;  earliest  places  of  worship,  219-20  ;  beginning 
of  church  government,  220  ;  civil  authority  and  church  affairs, 
220,  221,  224-5  ;  ministers  in  1806,  221  ;  reinforced  by  Church  of 
Scotland  ministers,  221  ;  reforms  inaugurated,  222-5  ;  procedure 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  church,  222  ;  new  congregations, 
222-3  ;  the  Ordinance  of  1843,  225,  226  ;  Government  assistance  to, 
228  ;    membership,  228  n.  ;    mentioned,  231,  233. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  220,  272. 

du  Toit,  J.  F.,  16  n. 

Duxbury,  Rev.  S.  M.  (Baptist),  235. 

East  London  :   port,  463  n.,  496. 

Eastern  Province  :    development,  253  ;    neglected,  260  et  seq.,  267,   405  ; 

officials,  260,  264  etseq.;  distress  due  to  marauding  Kaffirs,  260,  490; 

ferment  in,  during  Griqua-Boer  dispute,   292  etseq.,  307;   period  of 

drought,  358,  490-1,  499  ;  East  v.  West  movement,  405. 
Eastern  Province  Agricultural  Society,  388. 
Ebden,  J.  B.,  248,  390,  402,  403-4,  456. 
Ecca  Pass,  244. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs,  219  et  seq.  {and  see  under  names  of  Churches). 
Ecclesiastical  Ordinance  of  1843,  225,  227. 
Edgar,  Rev.  Mr.,  212. 

Education,  Superintendent  General  of,  214  :    office  created,  216. 
Edye,  Mr.,  report  of  robberies  from  farmers,  326. 
Elands  Post,,  426,  473. 

Els,  Gert,  public  meeting  at  farm  of,  375,  377;  losses  of,  401  n- 
Emigration  to  the  Cape,   358,   385  et  seq.  ;    Government  aid  petitioned, 

387-91  ;    private  enterprise,  388,  391  ;    Government  scheme,  391-93  '. 

emigrants  from  Monte  Video,  393  ;    comparison  of  immigrants  with 

the  1820  settlers,  393-4. 
English,  the,  of  Port  Natal  :    in  action  against  Dingaan,  58,  59,  62-3,  73  ; 

Boer  view  of  their  defencelessness  against  Zulu  attacks,  66. 
Eno  (Amambala  chief):  question  of  his  cattle,  344-5  ;    and  the  de  Lange 

murder,  375,  376  ;   attitude  to  Maitland  treaty,  381  ;   counsels  caution 

to  war  party,  409,  416  ;  attitude  to  the  war,  424,  452  n.  ;  death  of,  424  ; 

final  injunction  to  his  sons,  424-5,  452  n.  ;   his  grave,  458  ;   mentioned, 

361,  369,  37°.  379.  499- 

Episcopal  Church  :  development,  225  et  seq.,  233  ;  and  school  manage- 
ment,  210   {See  also  under  names  of  clergy  and  under  place  names). 

Erasmus,  H.  (Field  Cornet),  303  ;   Erasmus,  S.  (Field  Commandant),  73. 

Esterhuisen,  M.  A.,  293  n.  ;  Esterhuisen,  M.  G.,  293  n. 

Evatt,  Captain,  55,  59  n. 

Faber,  M.  (murdered),  268. 
Fairbairn,  John,  210,  215,  329. 
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Fairbridge,  J.  W.,  213  n. 

Faku  (Pondo  chief),  68,  90-1,  120,  et  seq.,  355,  383,  384  n.  ;  the  guarantee 
of  his  boundaries  as  conveyed  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  91,  123. 

Farmerfield  mission  station  :    Kaffir  attack  on,  440-1. 

Farms,  extent  of,  under  Volksraad  grants,  195  ;  Volksraad  procedure  in 
granting  lands,  195. 

Faure,  Rev.  A.,  191,  192,  193,  201  ;   Faure,  Rev.  Abraham,  276. 

Faure,  Rev.  P.  E.,  452. 

Fick,  Anthonie,  174. 

Ficksburg  district,  10. 

Fingoes  ,the,  9,  155  n.,  327,  353,  354,  365,  398,  410,  424,  510,  512  ;  enlisted 
to  fight  Kaffirs,  426  ;  mission  station  of,  attacked  by  Pato,  437-8 
in  defence  of  Grahamstown,  442  ;   in  action  against  Pato,  469. 

Fish  river  bush  disaster,  the,  447-9,  457,  462. 

Fish  river  bush  :   the  battle  of  the  Gwanga,  458-60. 

Fodo,  chief  :    assists  Boer  attack  on  Ncapai,  120,  121. 

Forbes,  Captain,  355. 

Ford,  Mr.,  328. 

Forsyth,  Lieut.,  R.N.,  496. 

Fort  Beaufort,  244  and  n.,  245,  381,  416,421,  439,491;  church  affairs,  230; 
Fort  Beresford,  471,  475,  480,  492  ;  Fort  Brown,  244  n.  ;  Fort  Cox, 
475,  478,  479,  499  ;  Fort  Dacres,  463  and  n.  ;  Fort  Drury,  320  and 
n. ;  Fort  Glamorgan,  463  n. ;  Fort  Hare,  400,  414,437  ;  Fort  Napier,  175. 

Fort  Peddie,  338,  437,  438,  439,  447,  448,  499  ;  distress  at,  for  want  of 
provisions,  447,  457  ;  Kaffir  attempt  on,  449-52,  486,  497  ;  proposed 
Kaffir  attack  on,  459. 

Fort  Victoria,  86,  102  ;    Fort  Warden,  510  ;    Fort  White,  475. 

Founders'  Company,  arms  of,  408  n. 

Fourie,  D.,  71  n. 

Francis,  D.  P.  (of  Port  Elizabeth  Customs),  339  n. 

Fraser,  Dr.,  148,  151. 

Freemasons  at  Fort  Beaufort,  245. 

French  Missionary  Society,  317  ;  missionaries,  299,  317. 

Funah,  (Imidange  clan),  363  ;   Funah's  Kloof,  363. 

Fynn,  H.  F.,  Resident  Diplomatic  Agent,  332,  346,  382,  477,  479,  484,  508  n. 

Gaika,  Kaffir  chief,  277,  350,  360. 

Gaikas,  the,  127,  344,  360,  376,  413,  451,  476,  477,  481  ;  desire  for  war,  332  ; 
brag  about  cattle  thefts,  332  ;  Sir  P.  Maitland's  meeting  with,  382-3  ; 
flagrant  robberies  by,  397  ;  resistance  to  Governor's  proposed 
tribunal,  384,  397  ;  peace  overtures  by,  499,  500,  501  ;  submission, 
504  (see  also  under  chiefs'  names,  Sandilli,  Maqomo). 

Gambouche,  (Zulu),  87. 

Gardiner,  Captain  A.,  missionary,  35,  39  ;  and  the  reputed  British 
instigation  of  Dingaan,  53. 

Garner,  Rev.  W.  H.,  and  the  raid  on  Ncapai,  119,  120,  122. 

Garnett,  reputed  instigation  of  Dingaan,  53. 

Gazella,  (Ndhlambi),  354. 

Gcalekas,  (tribe),  127,  460  (see  Kreli). 
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George  :    church,  223  ;    agitation  for  road  improvement,  250. 

German  missionaries,  410,  411. 

Gibson,  J.  (teacher,  Uitenhage),  217. 

Gibsone,  Captain,  killed,  511. 

Gibsone,  Major,  429  ;  in  action  at  Burn's  Hill  camp,  431-3  ;  in  fight  on 
the  Gwanga,  459. 

Gilfillan,  W.,  Civil  Commissioner,  Cradock,  219  n.,  230,  293. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  405. 

Glenelg,  Lord,  85,  95,  117,  224,  225,  228,  325,  331  n.,  340;  approves 
Governor's  education  scheme,  215. 

Glenelg-Stockenstrom  policy,  82,  208,  325. 

Glen  Lynden  :   parish,  223  ;  party,  235  ;  complaints  of  Kaffir  inroads,  326. 

Glenthorn  Academy,  29. 

Glyn  murder,  366  et  seq.,  370  n. 

Godlonton,  210. 

Graaff  Reinet,  Republic  of,  3. 

Graaff  Reinet  district  :  voortrekkers  from,  23  ;  church  affairs,  229  ; 
roads,  242  ;  Government  parsimony,  261  ;  official  residences  sold, 
264  ;    Civil  Commissioner,  453  ;    burgher  forces  from,  453  n. 

Gradwell,  Mr.,  258. 

Graham,  Colonel,  395  ;   "  Graham's  Tree,"  395. 

Grahamstown,  262  ;  centenary  celebration  of,  395  and  n.  ;  preparation 
for  1846  war,  425-6  ;  during  the  Kaffir  war,  428,  442  ;  Kaffir  attack 
on,  497  ;  address  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  513-4.  Churches  : 
St.  George's  Church,  226  ;  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  234  ;  Independent 
Chapel,  232  ;  Wesleyan  Commemoration  Church,  397.  Public 
Offices,  243  n.,  262-3  >  Commercial  Hall,  262  ;  Drostdy  buildings, 
243  n.,  262;  prison,  262;  public  library,  262-3;  Schools,  211  n., 
212  ;  Sporting  Club,  426,  442,  461,  489  ;  Yeomanry,  426,  442,  461,489 

Grahamstown  Journal,  32,  54,  62,  64,  115,  235,  237  n-,  389  n.,  493. 

Gray,  Lieut,,  310. 

Great  Fish  River,  257,  242. 

Greathead,  Dr.,  of  Grahamstown,  286  n. 

Gregory  XVI,  Pope,  233. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  260. 

Grey,  Earl,  251,  252,  501,  506,  512,  513. 

Griffiths,  Rev.  Dr.  :  afterwards  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cape  Town, 
233.  234. 

Griqualand  East,  113,   279. 

Griquas,  the  :  success  against  Moselikatze,  8  ;  defeat  the  Batlokoa,  10  ; 
attitude  to  trek  Boers,  30,  39,  198  ;  warned  by  Retief,  30  ;  account 
of,  272  et  seq.  ;  name,  274  ;  missionaries  among,  273,  274,  276,  277  ; 
hostility  with  Boers,  271,  272,  292,  294,  321  ;  lands  dispute  with 
Boers,  271  et  seq.  ;  Government  attitude  to,  271,  272,  292,  299  ; 
chiefs  recognised,  271  ;  mentioned,  22,  25,  364  (see  also  under  chiefs' 
names,  Cornelius,  Davids,  Kok,  Waterboer). 

Griquatown,  274,  276  ;   school  at,  278. 

Groenwald,  Captain,  (of  Swellendamk  wounded,  470. 

Groepe,  C,  Commandant,  483,  507  n. 
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Grout,  Rev.  Aldin,  American  missionary,  48,  176,  192,  193. 

Gunpowder  Ordinance,  (81st  Ordinance),  336,  339. 

Gunukwebis,  354  (see  Amagqunukwebi). 

Gush,  Joseph,  440;   Gush's  party,  235. 

Gwalesh,  son  of  Eno,  345. 

Gwali,  the  :    mission  station,  473. 

Gwanga  river  :    action  against  Seyolo,  459,  460. 

Halloran,  Dr.,  231  11. 

Halstead  (or  Holstead),  Thomas,  36,  58. 

Ham,  Rev.  P.,  170,  171,   193,  194  ;   Ham,  Mrs.,  170. 

Harden   :    murdered,  366. 

Harding,  William  :    Crown  Prosecutor,  Natal,  206. 

Hare,  Colonel,  Lieut. -Governor,  340,  341,  404  ;  action  in  Griqua-Boer 
disaffection,  293  etseq.,  301,  306-8  ;  prevents  rupture  over  Eno's  cattle, 
344,  345  ;  measures  against  Kaffir  depredations  :  the  quarterly 
meetings,  341,  348,  359  n.,  362,  363,  370,  371  ;  recovers  cattle  from 
Tambookies,  346  ;  proposes  removal  of  Gaikas,  362  ;  demonstration 
against  Tola,  364,  365  ;  demonstration  against  Maqomo  and  Botman, 
371-2  ;  moves  Maqomo  from  Mancazana,  358,  359  ;  reports  "  tran- 
quillity," 359  n.,  417  ,  420  ;  case  of  Sutu,  361  ;  on  Tola's  depredations, 
369  ;  and  Sandilli's  duplicity,  369  ;  opinion  on  frontier  accounts  of 
depredations,  369-70  ;  establishes  Post  Victoria,  370  ;  readiness  against 
Kaffir  aggression,  374  ;  decides  on  military  occupation  of  ceded 
territory,  375-6;  action  in  Scholtz  murder,  411  ;  action  against 
Sandilli,  414  ;  conference  with  Sandilli,  414-6  ;  Kleintje  affair,  423  ; 
view  of  war  as  unavoidable,  425;  defence  measures,  417,  425,  428 
436  ;  appointed  staff  colonel,  437  ;  the  Burn's  Hill  disaster,  434  n.  ; 
ineffective  expedition  to  Amatolas,  461  ;  attacks  Amatola  strongholds, 
473-4  ;  co-operates  with  Stockenstrom,  474-5;  attack  on  Mapassa,  478, 
479  ;  dispute  with  Stockenstrom,  487,  492-3  ;  illness  and  death,  404, 
496-7  ;  memorial,  497  ;  Bowker's  views  on,  466-7  ;  otherwise  men- 
tioned, 155,  156,  206,  227,  234,  245,  281,  284,  313,  357.  378,  407,  486. 

Harrismith,  9,  10. 

Hart,  R.,  of  Glen  Avon  :  case  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment  for 
supplies  to  Government,  465  n. 

"  Hartebeeste  hut,"  a,  355. 

Hartenaars,  the,  (bandits),  275. 

Hartigan,  Rev.  P.,  234. 

Haslope  Hill,  mission  station,  394. 

Hattingh,  F.,  65  n.  ;   Hattingh,  J.  H.,  quoted,  24  n.  ;    cited,  54. 

Haushamer,  P.,  (Stellenbosch  burgher):  killed,  490. 

Heavyside,  Rev.  J.,  (Anglican),  226,  227,  231,  232,  236,  396  n.,  443,  490. 

Heemraden  boards,  185. 

Heerden,  C.  J.  :   signatory  to  Cloete  peace,  162  n. 

Helen,  merchant  vessel,  85. 

Heley,  Mrs.  :   raided,  334,  335. 

Hell  Poort,  489. 

Hendrik  Hendriks.  "  private  secretary  "  to  Adam  Kok,  294. 
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Herbst,  farmer,  268. 
"  Herinneringe,"  15. 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  215,  217  ;  memorandum  on  Education  in  Cape  Colony, 

215,  216  ;   selects  teachers,  217. 
Hertzog,  W.  F.,  survey  work  of,  269,  270. 
Hintza,  Kaffir  chief,  4,  59,  470,  481,  486,  510. 
Hodgskin,  George,  256,  257. 
Hogg,  J.,  146  n. 
Hogg,   Captain  :    operations  against  Mapassa,   478,   479,   480,   486,   487, 

491  n.,  501,  507  n.  "  mentionedj  510,  511. 
Holland  :    Boer  expectations  from  supposed  negotiations   with,   154,  161, 

167,  175,  194,  284,  287,  289,  297. 
Holliday,  Mr.  :    "  Kaffir  truck  "  store  of,  422. 
Hoole,  A.  W.,  trading  station  of,  411  ;   Hoole,  Mr.,  trader,  356. 
Hoole,  J.  C,  trader,  Block  Drift,  365. 
Hopkins,  Mr.,  40  n. 
Hottentot  Corps  muiiny,  209. 
Hottentot  :  labourers,  244,  386-7  ;  vagrants,  83*2,  282,  356,  386-7  ;    Stock- 

enstrom  plan    of  locations  for,  356-7  ;     friction    with  Kaffirs,    358  ; 

in  the  Kaffir  war,  469,  474,  480,  493,  502. 
Hottentot  Magna  Charta  (50th  Ordinance),  386. 
Hough,  Rev.  G.,  226  n.,  231. 
Howard,  Mr.(  (1820  settler),  210  and  n. 
Howell,  Dr.  :   killed,  511. 
Howison,  Alexander,  239. 

Howison's  Poort  road,  239,  491  ;    construction  of,  239-40,  245  n. 
Howse,  Mr.,  losses  suffered  in  Kaffir  raids,  326. 
Hudson,  H.,  Agent  General  for  the  native  tribes,  399. 
Hugo,  F.  A.  :   case  of,  282,  285. 
Hulley,  Mr.,  interpreter,  44  ;   Hulley,  Mrs.,  44. 
Hutton,  H.,  483. 
Hyman,  C.  (1820  settler,  teacher),  212. 

Imidange  clan,  363. 

Impey,  R.,  440. 

Imvani  mission,  fired  by  Mapassa,  478,  480. 

Independents,  the,  236  ;   Chapels,  232. 

Influenza,  epidemic  of,  in  1839,  346,  347. 

Innes,  James  Rose,  211,  214  n.,  216,  217,  218. 

Iron  Rock  Mountain,  430. 

Isigwabana,  Zulu  chief  :    killed  by  Dingaan,  40  n.,  43  n.,  55. 

"  Jack,"  police  corporal,  412. 

Jacob  (Kaffir),  327,  328. 

Jacobs,  Pieter,  32;   Jacobs,  P.  D.,  73. 

Jamieson,  W.,  harbour  master,  Port  Elizabeth,  261. 

Jenkins,  Rev.  T.,  68,  119,  120,  122,  123,  127  ;   misrepresentation  to  Faku, 

9i.  123. 
Jervis,  Captain,  85,  86,  88,  90,  94,  95,  96,  97,   98,    ioi,    116,  127,   347; 

intervention  in  Boer-Dingaan  quarrel,  87. 
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Jobe,  Zulu  chief  :    two  sons  of,  join  Pretorius,  106. 

Johnstone,  Lieut. -Colon-el,  294,  375,  427,  428,  442,  443  ;  in  Amatola 
operations,  475  ;  operations  against  Kreli,  481,  482,  483,  487  and  n.  ; 
report  of  Stockenstrom- Kreli  interview,  484,  485  ;  quits  Stockenstrom, 
486  ;  succeeds  to  Hare's  command,  497  ;  and  Kaffir  peace  overtures, 
500,  501. 

Joubert  (Boerh  summary  action  against  Griqua  thieves,  282,  285. 

Joubert,  Gideon,  68  ;  visits  Boer  camps,  62  n.}  68  ;  opinion  on  Potgieter, 
62  n.  ;  journey  to  free  apprentice  slaves,  69-72  ;  report  on  kidnapping 
by  Boers,  2S1  ;  mission  to  emigrant  farmers,  282  ;  carries  Griqua 
message  to  Boers,  30S  ;  mission  of,  in  Griqua-Boer  dispute,  318  ; 
estimates  number  of  Griquas  under  various  chiefs,  318  ;  opinion 
on  Moshesh,  319  ;    and  Moroko,  31:  ;    otherwise  mentioned,  4S3. 

Joubert,  G.  D.,  406. 

Joubert,  Commandant,  from  Shiloh,  474. 

Joubert,  Jan,  66. 

Kaffir  War  :  foreseen  by  the  Coloiists,  209,  400,  401  ;  the  Kaffir  war 
party,  343,  361,  364,  378,  409,  411,  424,  425  ;  "  Young  Kaffirland," 
409  4.52  n.  ;  preparedness  for  war,  399,  401,  409,  424,  429,  435 
and  n.  ;  inexpert  shots,  430,  435  ;  attitude  of  the  older  chiefs,  409, 
416,  424  ;  war  precipitated  by  affair  of  Kleintje,  425  ;  martial 
preparations  in  the  Colony,  425  et  seq.  ;  Somerset's  forward  move  to 
Tabindoda  and  Burn's  Hill,  428  et  seq.  ;  Burn's  Hill  camp  and  convoy 
attacked,  431-3,  439  ;  attack  Somerset's  column  in  retreat,  4334  ; 
Kaffirs  consume  captured  medical  stores,  434  ;  attack  Post  Victoria, 
435  ;  the  colony  invaded,  439-41,  46S  ;  characteristics  of  Kaffir  wars, 
444,  453,  497-8  ;  acquisition  of  cattle  as  objective,  440-45  passim, 
460,  461,  488,  497  ;  destruction  of  supply  waggons,  447-9  ;  capture 
Fort  Peddie  relief  convoy,  448-9  ;  attack  on  Fort  Peddie,  449-51  ; 
effect  of  Gwanga  battle,  460  ;  Kaffirs  congregate  in  Amatolas,  460  ; 
Amatola  strongholds  attacked,  476  ;  influence  on  overtures  for 
peace,  476  ;  paper  peace,  49S  ;  submission  and  surrender  of  arms,  504. 

Defence  measures  in  the  Colony,  436  ;  burgher  forces,  see  that  heading ,' 
lack  of  organisation,  463  et  seq.,  468  ;  inadequacy  of  troops,  209,  439, 
441,  444  ;  reinforcements  of  regular  troops,  495,  496  n.  ;  desti- 
tution and  misery  :  Board  of  Relief,  442  et  seq.  ;  private  relief, 
443,  444  ;  losses  of  property,  401  m.  444  and  n.  44O  n.  4O1  n.  ;  trans- 
port difficulties,  463,  491  ;  shortage  of  Commissariat  stores,  491  ; 
question  of  compensation,  514  ;  condition  of  affairs  on  departure 
of  Governor  Maitland,  514.  (see  also  under  Personal  and  Place  names). 

Kaffir  characteristics:  397,  importunate  beggars,  411  ;  attitude  to 
the  Colony,  332  ;  contempt  for  treaties,  343,  353,  358,  400,  424  ; 
abuse  of  privileges,  358,  action  in  face  of  military  force,  372,  376,  484. 

Kaffir  crimes  and  depredations,  3,  83,  123,  209,  260,  326,  333,  355,  357, 
374  and  n.  385,  397,  398,  424,  488  ;  chiefs  unable  to  control,  330, 
354,  4*3,  502;  farmers'  protests  against,  333,  348,  350,  351  and  n. 
356,  367,  377,  38i,  400,  401. 

Kaffir  gun  traffic,  329,  336,  357,  359,  4°9- 
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Kaffirland  :    boundary,  380  ;    trade,  209. 
Kaga,  the  (Bedford  district),  complaints  of  insecurity,  401. 
Kama,    Amagqunukwebi   chief,    326,    327,    345,    354  ;     asks    Government 
protection,   364  ;     abandons   Kamrland,   371,   452  n.  ;     returns,     371; 
aids  in  attack  on  Mapassa,  479,  480. 
Kamastone,  371. 

Kat  River  Hottentot  Settlement,  357,  426,  429. 
Kattendyck,  Baron,  136,  167. 
Kayser,  Rev.  Mr.,  500. 

Keiskamma-Chumie  military  line  of  defence,  209. 
Kekewich,  Justice,  266. 
Kemp,  Piet,  94,  95  ;    Kemp,  87. 
Kervel,  P.  S.,  (trader),  170. 
Kievit  Witbooi,  Griqua  thief  :    shot,  282. 
King,  Richard  (Dick),  145  ;   ride  to  Grahamstown,  154  et  seq.  ;   monument 

to,  155  n.  ;    testimonials  to,  165. 
King  William's  Town,  512. 

Kirkman,  Joseph,  40  n.,  18A  ;    account  of  Dingaan's  savagery,  40  n. 
Klaarwater,  274. 

Kleintje,  Kaffir,  422-3,  425,  503  ;    his  brother,  423. 
Klyn  tl-  Co.,  135,  136. 

Knobneusen  (Knobnoses),  the,  14,  19,  107  {see  Magwamba,). 
Knowles  farm  :    abandoned,  357  n. 
Kock,  Jan,  (Boer  leader  of  anti-British  party),  178,  179,  301,  302,  303,  306, 

308,  311,  313,  319,  321-3. 
Kok,  Abraham,  (Griqua),  279. 
Kok,  Adam,  (born  1710):  Griqua  chief,  272,  273,  321  n.  ;  recognised  by  the 

Dutch  Government,  299. 
Kok,  Adam,  (second  :    Dam  Kok),  273  et  seq.  passim  ;   recognised  as  chief 
of   Philippolis,    276,  278  ;     terr;tor;es   claimed   by,   278  ;     death,   279. 
Kok,  Adam,  (Dam  Kok's  second  son  :    the  famous  Adam),  279  ;   relations 
with  the  trek  Boers,  30,  198,  280,  292,  294,  302,  304  ;   Boers  settle  on 
lands  claimed  by,  282,  288,  299,  301,  314-5  ;  at  Alleman's  Drift,  286; 
interview   with    Lieut. -Governor,    294  ;     renews    Griqua   request   for 
alliance,  297  ;   treaty  with,   298,  299,  300  ;   arrests  van  Staaden,  300  ; 
fears  Boer  attack,  300,  301  ;    Krynauw  case,  304-6  ;    war  with  Boers, 
306  et  seq.,  314,  322  ;   division  and  boundaries  of  his  territory  under 
treaty,  316-7  ;    at  Touwfontein  meeting,  317. 
Kok,  Cornelius,  (senior),  Griqua  chief,  273,  274,  276. 

Kok,  Cornelius,  (junior),  chief  of  Campbell,  276,  278;    claims  to  territory, 
278  ;    relations  with  other  chiefs,  278  279  ;    attitude  to  missionaries, 
278,  279  ;   sells  Campbell  lands  to  Boers,  279. 
Kok,  Kort  Adam,   (Griqua  chief,  of  Campbell),  274,  276. 
Kokstad,  279. 

Kom,  Kaffir  headman,  338. 
Kombazana,  Zulu  attendant,  108,  109. 
Kona,  Maqomo's  son,  358,  370. 

Koonap  Heights,  244  ;    Koonap  Post,  4S9  ;    Koonap  River,  237. 
Korannas,  273,  277. 
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Kota,  (Kaffir  chief),  370. 

Kowie  Navigation  Company,  258  ;    Kowie  river  port,  253,  256-60. 

Kraai  River  Field  Cornetcy,  406,  407. 

Kramer,  (missionary  to  the  Griquas),  274. 

Krause,  Dr.  (German  naturalist),  114. 

Kreli  (Kaffir,  chief  of  Gcalekas),  383,  384  n.  ;  implicated  in  Kaffir  war, 
451,  460,  470,  480,  481,  510  ;  harbours  the  stolen  cattle,  480  ;  proposed 
attack  on,  481-2  ;  protests  to  Stockenstrom,  481-2  ;  peace  with, 
arranged  in  interview  with  Stockenstrom,  482-5,  486,  504-6  ;  Governor's 
message  to,  485-6  ;  charges  against  470-1,  486,  509  ;  in  attack  on 
Peddie,  451,  486,  509,  510;  expedition  against,  510-12;  otherwise 
mentioned,  503,  507,  n-,  514. 

Kritzinger,  47  n. 

Kromhout,  youth  :    killed,  441. 

Krynauw,  Jan,  304,  305,  306. 

Labour,  native  :   difficulty  of  securing,  357-8. 

Laing,  Rev.  J.,  361. 

Lamont,  Major,  296. 

Land  and  Emigration  Board,  393. 

Landdrost  boards,  185. 

Landman,  J.  A.,  voortrekker,  32. 

Landman,   Carl   P.,   voortrekker,   32,    73  ;     declares   Durban  part  of  the 

Boer  state,   66  ;    interviews  Major  Charters,  81,   86,  95  ;    statement 

in  Volksraad,  130. 
Legislative  Council  :   Natal  Boers  demand  for  a,  185. 
Leveret  (brig),  85. 

Lewis,  Colonel  :    of  Board  of  Ordnance,  243. 
Lewis,  Lieut.,  27th  Regiment,  337. 
Lindley,    Rev.   Daniel,   American  missionarj',    25,    115,    175,    201  ;     work 

amongst  the  Boers,  190  and  n.,  191  ;    received  into  Dutch  Reformed 

Church,  192. 
Lindsay,  Lieut. -Colonel,  375,  448  ;    on  Beka  mission  fight,  438  ;    repulses 

attack  on  Fort  Peddie,  450,  451  ;  act  of  tyranny  on  burgher  reinforce- 
ments, 454-6  ;    Bowker's  letter  on,  466,  467. 
Lingfield,  Jacob,  246. 
Lloyd,  W.,  Resident  Magistrate,  254. 
Lobengula,  42. 

Locke,  Rev.  J.,  232,  236,  443. 
Lombaard,  Commandant,  no. 
Lombard,  H.  J.,  of  Jordaan's  Kraal,  400,  441. 
Lombard,  Stephanus,  291  ;    Lombard,  Field  Cornet,  339. 
London,  Bishop  of,  227,  229. 
London  Missionary  Society,  2,  28,  221,  274,  275,  504  ;    right  to  allocate 

lands  to  native  tribes,  276,  279. 
Long,  Mr.,  missionary,  229. 
Long,  Mr.  (Jacob's  case),  328. 
Lonsdale,  Captain,  128,  129. 
"  Louis  Triegard,"  14. 
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Lourenco  Marques,  20. 
Lovedalc,  mission  station,  434,  437. 
Lubisi,  3. 
Lutherans,  220. 

McCabe,  J.,  146  n. 

McDiarmid,  Mr.,  missionary,  Burn's  Hill,  423. 

Maclachlan,  Thomas,  trader,  411,  412  and  n. 

McLean,  Captain,  Government  agent,  Fort  Peddie,  347,  424,  425,  499. 

McCleland,  Rev.  F.,  56,  226,  227,  230,  231. 

McLuckie,  Mr.,  camp  at  farm  of,  439,  446. 

McCormicks  (two  lads),  431. 

McNaughton,  John,  teacher,  Wynberg,  218  n. 

Madoor,  Bushman  chief,  477. 

Magato,  Bawenda  chief,  13. 

Magwamba  tribe,  14-19  passim.  ;   massacre  of  the  Rensburgs  by,  16  and  n. 

Maitland,  Rev.  Brownlow,  373,  493. 

Maitland,  Captain  C.  Lennox,  373,  467,  481. 

Maitland,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Peregrine,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  373  ; 
introduces  new  rule  for  Legislative  Council,  373  ;  action  to  stay  Boer 
emigration,  205,  318  ;  visits  north-eastern  border,  313^5^.;  accident  to, 
313  ;  the  Griqua-Boer  problem,  314  et  seq.  ;  Touwfontein  conference, 
311,  313  et  seq.  ;  imperious  tone  to  rebellious  Boers,  313  ;  authorises 
Joubert's  investigation  in  Griqua-Boer  dispute,  318;  attitude  to  tur- 
moil on  eastern  border,  374  ;  de  Lange  murder,  376,  377  ;  surprise 
visit  to  Eastern  Province,  378  et  seq.  ;  promise  to  frontier  in- 
habitants, 379,  381,  382  ;  first  great  meeting  with  Kaffir  tribes, 
379  ;  new  treaty  abrogating  Stockenstrom  treaties,  379-81,  382, 
383,  400,  405  ;  at  Post  Victoria,  381  ;  attitude  to  Gaikas,  382-3,  397; 
opinion  on  East  v.  West  movement,  405  ;  attitude  to  extension  of 
Colonial  boundary,  406  ;  Kraai  river  Field  Cornetcy,  406,  407  ;  defence 
measures,  416,  425,  426,  436-7  ;  "  Manifesto  "  on  the  Kaffir  war,  426  ; 
proceeds  to  the  frontier,  435-6  ;  takes  command,  437,  475  ;  abandons 
Post  Victoria,  437  ;  appoints  Board  of  Relief,  443,  513  ;  general 
plan  for  campaign.  472  ;  consults  with  Stockenstrom,  480  ;  message 
to  Kreli,  485-6  ;  refuses  to  ratify  Stockenstrom-Kreli  agreement, 
486,  504,  505,  506  ;  Stockenstrom-Hare  dispute,  487  ;  inquires  into 
burgher  commissariat,  492  n.  ;  abandons  Fort  Beresford,  491-2  ; 
orders  dismissal  of  burgher  forces,  493,  494  ;  establishes  Fort  Hare 
as  Memorial,  497  ;  terms  to  Stock,  499  ;  reply  to  Gaika  peace  over- 
tures, 500  ;  decides  to  continue  hostilities,  501 ,  510  ;  reports  subjugation 
of  Mapassa,  501  ;  gives  audience  to  Umtirara,  503,  504  ;  Kaffir  dis- 
armament plan,  504  ;  scheme  for  settlement  of  Kaffirland,  498,  504, 
508  ;  correspondence  with  Stockenstrom,  504  et  seq.  ;  investigation 
of  Stockenstrom  charges  against,  507  and  n.,  508  n.  ;  recall,  512,  513  ; 
vindication  and  appreciation  of,  512,  513,  514  ;  otherwise  mentioned, 
192,  202,  204,  206,  301,  391,  412,  467. 

Maitland  treaty,  380-4  passim  ;   failure  of,  400. 

Majaardjie  Chieftainess,  (Kaffir),  17  n. 
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Makhoakhoa  tribe,  10  n. 

Makololo  tribe,  10. 

Makwana,  (Bataung  chief),  22,  26,  33. 

Malan's  camp,  65. 

Malays  :   serve  in  Kaffir  war,  452,  466. 

Mandeville,  Lord,  378. 

Mantatees,  Batlokoa  tribe,  10. 

Ma  Ntatisi,  woman  chief,  Batlokoa  tribe,  10. 

Mapassa,  Tambookie  chief  :  stolen  cattle  retaken  from,  346  ;  subscribes 
amendments  to  Stockenstrom  treaty,  354  ;  approves  Maitland 
treaty,  382  ;  declares  hostility,  462,  472,  476,  477  ;  ignores  Umtirara, 
478  ;  fires  Tmvani  mission,  478  ;  operations  against,  478,  479,  480, 
486,  487,  501  ;   mentioned,  503. 

Mapassa's  Kop,  476. 

Mapeta,  (Zulu),  187. 

Mapoma,  (Tembu):  charged  with  murder  of  Aldum,  478,  479,  508  n. 

Maqomo,  Gaika  chief,  326,  330,  341,  342,  345,  348,  352,  358,  359,  360, 
361,  370,  371,  375,  376,  382,  383,  384  n.,  399,  421.  422  ;  asks  to  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  Colony,  409  ;   desires  peace,  499,  500,   502. 

Marie  Gertrude,  Sister,  234,  235. 

Maritz,  Gerrit  (Gert),  23,  26  ;  elected  Civil  Governor,  24  and  n.  ;  relations 
with  Potgieter,  24,  26,  27  ;  welcomes  Retief,  27  ;  elected  President, 
Volksraad  of  United  Laagers,  28  ;  forms  faction  with  Retief,  33  ; 
sets  out  for  Natal,  33,  34,  42  ;  unselfishness  towards  Retief,  43  ; 
recaptures  cattle  from  Zulus,  52  ;  becomes  head  of  Natal  parties, 
58,  66  ;  attitude  of  Uys  to,  66  ;  death,  58,  73  ;  otherwise  mentioned, 
71  n.,  92  ;  Maritz's  party,  23,  65  ;    camp,  68. 

Maritz,  J.  S.,  So,  183  ;  Maritz,  Stephanus,  26  n.,  181  ;  Maritz,  S.,  161,  174. 

Marocke,  N.  (see  Moroko). 

Marshall,  John  &  Co.,  393. 

Martial  Law,  and  public  sentiment  against  the  military,  466. 

Martineau,  Mr.,  schoolmaster,  170,  171. 

Massyn,  P.,  264  n. 

Matabele  tribe,  8,  23,  25,  26,  41,  42. 

Matthews,  Mr.  W.  H.,  212. 

Matuwan,  Zulu  chief,  106. 

Mawa,  aunt  of  Panda,  176,  187. 

Mayiane  tribe,  10  n. 

Maynard,  Mr.,  34. 

Maynard,  merchant,  86. 

Mazeppa,  trading  schooner,  97  and  n.,  142,  144,  145,  146,  148,  149,  153,  166. 

Measles  epidemic  in  1839,  346-7. 

Menzies,  "William,  (Mr.  Justice),  action  against  Mocke,  285,  286  ;  annexation 
of  territory  by,  286  and  n.  ;  proceedings  at  Alleman's  drift,  285 
et  seq.  ;  his  action  disapproved  by  the  Governor,  290-1,  295  ;  other- 
wise mentioned,  264,  266,  282,  285,  456. 

Messina  copper  mines,  14. 

Meyer,  Jan,  (Commandant),  130,  137,  139;   Meyer,  L.  J.,  80. 

Michell,  Major,  C.  C,  Surveyor  General,  241,  242,  247,  248,  253. 
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Michell's  Pass,  241,  253. 

Midgley  :    case  of,  456. 

Mildenhall,  Mr.,  422. 

Miller,  W.,  235.         Mills,  George,  300. 

Minaar,  J.  S.,  293  n. 

Missionaries  :  with  Dingaan  after  Retief  massacre,  48  ;  and  native  claims 
to  territory,  317  ;  and  Kaffir  preparations  for  1835  war,  359  ;  saved 
by  Sutu,   360  ;    Bowker's  diatribe  against,   377. 

Missionary  "  institution,"  a,  280. 

Mocke,  J.  G.,  139,  167-8,  178,  179,  284  ;  endeavours  to  stiffen  resistance 
to  British  rule,  180  ;  abandons  Pietermaritzburg  meeting,  181,  183  ; 
in  trans-Orangia,  284,  285,  291,  294  ;  the  Alleman's  drift  beacon,  285 
et  seq.,  291  ;  interview  with  Justice  Menzies,  288-90  ;  view  of  Cloete 
settlement,  168,  290  ;  attitude  to  Griquas,  294;  viewed  as  a  rebel,  294  ; 
conditional  pardon  offered  to,  295  ;  moves  to  Elands  river,  296  ; 
his  expectations  from  Holland,  297  ;  erects  beacon  in  Kok's  country, 
295  ;  plans  to  attack  Kok,  295  ;  after  Zwart  Koppies'  action,  31 1-3  ; 
mentioned,   165,  300,  308. 

Moffat,  Rev.  R.,  missionary  at  Kuruman,  9. 

Molitsane,  Bataung  chief,  317,  319. 

Molteno,  J.  C,  afterwards  first  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  453,  483  ; 
account  of  the  Beaufort  West  contingent,  453,  454. 

Montagu  Bridge,  251  ;    Montagu  Pass,  242,  250,  251. 

Montagu,  Hon.  J.,  378,  402,  418,  420,  452  ;  road  improvement,  242, 
245,   248  ;   convict  system  reform,  245-9,  251  et  seq. 

Moodie,  Benjamin,  388. 

Moodie,  Donald  :   secretary,  Natal  Government,  206. 

Moolman,  J.  P.,  67. 

Moravian  mission  station,  476. 

Moretz,  Isaac,  171. 

Moroko,  Baralong  chief,  23,  25  and  n.,  29,  115,  297,  298,  317,  318,  321; 
Joubert's  opinion  of,  319 

Mosega,  (Matabele  town):  Boer  attack  on,  25,  26,  30. 

Moselikatze,  Matabele  chief  :  account  of,  7,  8,  9,  190  ;  attitude  to  strangers 
in  his  country,  9  ;  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  voortrekkers,  12  ; 
native  dread  of,  22  ;  Boers  decide  to  exterminate  him,  24,  25,  38  ; 
Retief 's  message  to,  30;  second  Boer  expedition  against,  41  ,  42  ; 
attacked  by  Dingaan,  42  ;  rumoured  as  contemplating  a  new  attack 
on  Boers,  312  ;    mentioned,  19,  25,  30,  31,  36,  55,  57,  107,  113. 

Moshesh,  Basuto  chief,  10  and  n.,  283  ;  attitude  to  Boer  immigrants, 
280,  304,  317  ;  alarm  at  Boer  summary  justice,  282  ;  desires  British 
protection,  283  ;  attitude  to  English  :  reply  to  Potgieter,  297  ;  treaty 
with  the  Colony,  298,  299  ;  territorial  boundaries  question,  299,  317  ; 
friction  with  Boers,  304  ;  Snyman's  declaration  to,  312  ;  at  Touw- 
fontein  conference,  317  ;  number  of  his  followers,  318  ;  Joubert's 
opinion  of,  319  ;    otherwise  mentioned,  321,  324,  371. 

Mostert's  Hoek  pass,  253. 

Mouncey,  C,  (1820  settler),  367. 

Mountain  tribes,  the,  10, 
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Muller,  Mr.  :    Boer  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  67  n. 
Murphy,  Rev.  T.,  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  234. 

Napier,  Captain,  510,  511. 

Napier,  Sir  George,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  81,  208,  209,  325  ;  authorises 
Joubert's  mission  to  free  apprentice  slaves,  69,  70  ;  takes  steps  to 
arrest  Boer  exodus,  81-4  ;  prohibitions  on  gunpowder,  80,  84,  96, 
158  ;  decision  to  take  military  possession  of  Natal,  82,  83,  84,  85  ; 
affair  of  Piet  Kemp,  95  ;  on  failure  of  object  of  military  occupation, 
102  ;  recalls  troops  from  Port  Natal,  102  ;  resumes  military  occupation, 
116,125,128,  154, 156,  157,168  ;  in  contravention  of  Colonial  Secretary's 
orders,  154,  158-9  ;  attitude  to  annexation  and  colonisation,  102,  117, 
124,  158,  168  ;  attitude  to  Boer  independence,  118,  121,  125,  127;  the 
raid  on  Ncapai,  119,  121  ;  proposals  for  Natal,  117,  159  ;  Proclamation 
in  despatching  troops  to  Mr.  Cloete,  177  ;  on  land  registration 
question,  177,  195  ;  supports  Major  Smith  in  dispute  with  Cloete, 
179,  189;  proclamation  on  colour  question,  182  ;  opinion  on  Volksraad 
suggestions  for  administration,  184  ;  attitude  to  Boer  church  matters, 
190,  192,  193  ;  idea  for  missionary  work  among  Natal  natives,  193  ; 
Eastern  Province  development  :  educational  reform,  214  et  seq.  ; 
church  affairs,  223,  224  et  seq.  passim.  ;  reorganises  Cape  Corps,  244  ; 
commission  on  convict  system,  247  ;  Eastern  Province  road  improve- 
ments, 241,  243  and  n.,  245,  248  ;  Kowie  river  improvement,  257  ; 
public  buildings,  261,  262-3  •  and  the  trans-Orangia  Boers,  281,  282, 
283,  284  and  n.  ;  Moshesh's  appeal  for  British  protection,  283  ; 
"  liveliest  indignation  "  proclamation,  284,  285  ;  repudiates  Menzies' 
action,  291,  295  ;  treaties  with  Adam  Kok  and  Moshesh,  297,  298  ; 
changed  views  of  Stockenstrom  treaties,  208,  325,  349,  351,  372  ; 
amends  treaties,  351,  353,  354,  358  ;  views  on  frontier  defence,  209 
328-9  ;  visits  Eastern  Province  and  Kafhrland,  326  et  seq.,  332  ; 
threatens  the  Gaikas,  326  ;  treaty  with  Amagqunukwebi,  327  ;  on 
Kaffir  gun  traffic,  329,  336,  339  ;  view  of  Kaffir  depredations,  329,  343, 
346,  349 ;  monthly  returns  of  robberies,  330  n.  333,  335,  341 ,  343,  348, 
n.;  Stockenstrom's  dismissal,  340;  opinion  of  treaties  with  Kaffirs, 
342-3,  351,  363,  372  ;  visits  the  Eastern  Province  (1840),  351  et  seq.  ; 
meetings  with  Kaffir  chiefs,  352-4  ;  on  sheep  farming  industry,  357  n.  ; 
fears  of  Kaffir  war,  341,  356,  362  ;  and  the  emigration  proposals,  387, 
389,  390,  391  ;  end  of  Governorship,  301,  372  ;  appreciations,  372  ; 
mentioned,  54,  69,  136,  171,  188, 199,  204,  214  n.,  245,  264,  289  n.,  300, 
301,  406. 

Napier,  Lady,  245,  350,  351,  352,  353. 

Natal  :  number  of  Boer  settlers  in,  65  ;  first  overland  post  to,  91  n.  ; 
military  occupation,  82,  102,  116, 125,  128  ;  British  attitude  to  colon- 
isation of,  102,  112,  137,  154,  157,  164,  166,"  Lord  Stanley's  policy 
for,  169  ;  end  of  Boer  occupation,  183  ;  annexation,  204  et  seq.  ;  boun- 
daries defined,  206  ;  judicial,  financial  and  executive  matters,  204,  206. 

Natal  Association,  101. 

Natal  Zululand  boundary,   88,  187. 

Native  tribes  :  conflicts  with  the  Boers,  2-3  ;  effects  of  Zululand  devas- 
tation on,  7-10  passim,  29,  30. 
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Ncapai,  chief,  119,  et  seq.,  {see  Amabaca). 

Ndhlambis,  the,  332,  354,  379,  383  n.,  451,  458-9. 

Ndongeni,  Zulu  servant,  145  ;    account  of  Dick  King's  ride,  155  n. 

Nel,  farmer  :   robbed  of  sheep,  460. 

Nel,  J.  D.,  view  of  Kaffir  hostility,  401  ;   losses  of,  during  the  war,  401  n., 

444  n.  ;   Nel,  J.,  334  ;    Nel,  Ockert,  334,  401  n. 
Ngeno,  330  {see  Eno). 
Niekerk,  Commandant,  509,  511. 
Nieman's  Kraal,  489. 

Niland,  Mr.,  of  Salem,  212  ;    Niland,  Mr.,  of  Beaufort  West  :   robbed,  343. 
Nkandhla,  district,  36. 

Nongalaza,  renegade  Zulu  chief,  104,  106,  107,  109,  no. 
Nonibe,  Kaffir  chief,  508. 
Norden,  B.,  239. 
Norden,  J.  D.,  robbed,  334  ;     commands  Grahamstown  Yeomanry,  426  ; 

killed,  442  ;    memorial  to,  443  n. 
Normanby,  Lord,  101,  102,  325,  331  n.,  340,  345. 
Norval's  Pont,  286. 

Nourse,  Henry,  256;   Nourse,  Lieut.,  170,  171. 
Nqume,  Kaffir,  338. 

Oberholster,  Michael,  Boer  leader  of  pro-British  party  in  trans-Orangia, 
283,  284,  285,  291,  294,  296,  302,  303,  312. 

Odendall  murder,  357  n. 

Oertlep,  Rev.,  294. 

Ogle,  Henry  :  reputed  incitement  of  Dingaan  in  Retief  massacre,  54  ;  in 
expedition  against  Dingaan,  59,  62  ;  intermediary  in  Boer-Zulu 
peace  negotiations,  87,  88  ;  arrested  by  Pretorius,  88  ;  otherwise 
mentioned,  129,  137;  Ogle's  Kraal,  155  n. 

Ogle,  J.  C,  146  n.  Ohrig,  G.  G.,  135.  Okes,  Rev.  Holt,  226  n. 

Oliphant's  Hoek  :    voortrekkers  from,  32. 

Onkruydt,  Commandant  M.  J.  van  Nuldt,  489,  490,  493-5. 

Oosthuisen,  Field  Cornet,  312. 

Opperman,  P.  H.,  80. 

Orange  Free  State,  12,  164,  271,  276,  278,  281  ;  gradual  influx  of  Boers  279, 
319  ;  encroachments  on  native  lands,  186,  279,  280,  282,  314  ;  attitude 
to  British,  280,  308,  314;  British  endeavours  to  maintain  government 
by  moral  suasion,  281-2  ;  trans-Orange  Boers  want  British  rule, 
198,  282,  283,  284  and  n.  ;  arrival  of  Natal  Boers,  282;  Government 
intervention  in  Boer-Griqua  dispute,  304,  309 ;  British  Resident 
appointed,  319;  annexation,  323. 

O'Reilly,  Brigade  Major,  428. 

Ortman,  (German),  172. 

Otto,  Mr.,  200. 

Ouseley,  W.  E.,  (British  Consul  General),  393. 

Owen,  Rev.,  F.,  missionary  with  Dingaan,  35,  36  n.,  43-4  ;  as  Dingaan's 
secretary,  35,  38,  44  ;  account  of  Retief  massacre,  45  et  seq.,  55,  56  ; 
interview  with  Dingaan  after  massacre,  48-9  ;  and  reputed  instigation 
of  Dingaan,  54  ;  returns  to  the  Colony,  64  ;  diary  of,  quoted  on  affairs 
at  Port  Natal,  64  ;    at  Sidbury  church,  227,  228. 
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Palmer,  Benjamin,  murdered,  366. 

Palmer,  Rev.  Sam,  ng,  120,  122. 

Panda  (brother  to  Dingaan),  97-8  ;  description  of,  99  ;  seeks  Boer  assist- 
ance to  overthrow  Dingaan,  98  et  seq. ;  Boer  treaty  with,  98-100,  1 10-12 
accompanies  Pretorius  against  Dingaan,  103  ;  moves  against  Boers 
on  British  capture  of  Port  Natal,  160,  161  ;  murders  Cucu,  176,  177  ; 
atrocities  of,  176,  186  ;  desires  compulsory  return  of  Zulu  refugees, 
176;  boundaries  question,  186,  187;  reception  of  Cloete,  187; 
claim  of,  for  restoration  of  cattle,  189  ;  associated  in  proposed  Boer 
attack  on  Port  Natal,  197-8. 

Pangazoaga,  Zulu,  murdered,  100. 

Parker,  British  deserter,  54. 

Parker,  Edward,  73,  74,  81,  97  n.  Parkin,  W.,  146  n. 

Paterson,  John,  teacher,  Port  Elizabeth,  218  n. 

Pato,  (Amagqunukwebi  chief),  326,  354,  379.  398  ;  and  case  of  Jacob, 
327-8  ;  and  Bezant  murder,  335  ;  question  of  Eno's  cattle,  344-5  ; 
asks  protection  for  his  cattle,  364  ;  disaffection  of,  371,  400,  409-10  ; 
friction  with  Shepstone,  410,  411  ;  disposition  to  molest  Fingoes, 
410  ;  and  murder  of  Scholtz,  410-1  ;  action  to  force  war,  424,  437  ;  in 
attack  on  Fort  Peddie,  451,  459  ;  attacked  by  Colonel  Somerset, 
461  ;  expedition  to  capture,  510,  511  ;  otherwise  mentioned,  331, 
338,  469,  470,  471,  486,  500,  504,  508,  514. 

Paver,  R.,  483. 

Peacock  and  Joseph,  Messrs.,  398. 

Pcffer,  D.,  14,  19. 

Pelliser,  Mr.,  of  Bethulie,  missionary,  285. 

Peters,  D.,  Boer  :    summary  justice  on  Griqua  thieves,  282. 

Philip,  Dr.,  276,  278,  283,  297. 

Philippolis,  Griqua  station,  276,  277,  278,  279,  292. 

Pienaar,  Jacob,  293  n. 

Pietermaritzburg,  87,  204  ;    founded,  92. 

Pietermaritzburg  Government  (Natal  Boers),  284,  285,  291. 

Pirie  mission  station,  475. 

Pius  IX,  Pope,  234. 

Political  Commissioner  the,  220,  221,  222,  224. 

Pondoland,  91,  113,  127  355  (see  Faku). 

Poole,  Mr.,  237  n. 

Port  Alfred,  260. 

Port  Elizabeth  :  church  affairs,  223,  230  ;  St.  Mary's  church,  230  ;  Com- 
missariat offices,  244  ;  jetty,  253-6  ;  port,  260  ;  public  buildings,  260-1  ; 
progress  of,  1843,  396  ;    commemoration  of  the  1820  settlers  at,  397. 

Port  Frances,  256,  259,  445. 

Port  Natal,  34,  204  ;  Zulu  attack  on,  62-4  ;  Boers  organise  for  protection 
of,  66,  67  ;  British  troops  at,  79,  81,  85,  86  ;  martial  law  at,  79,  86  ; 
description  of,  in  1839,  85-6  ;  growth  of,  113-4  ;  opened  as  a  port, 
185  (see  Durban). 

Porter,  Hon.  William,  Attorney  General,  221,  247,  314,  402,  418,  420,  452. 

Portuguese,  the,  18,  20,  97  n. 

Post  Victoria,  370,  381,  397,  399,  400,  413,  414,  423,  435,  437,  438,  512. 
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Potchefstroom,  42,  94,  280. 

Potgieter,  Andries  Hendrik,  21,  23  ;  on  trek  towards  Orange  river,  13,  14, 
17,  21,  23  ;  negotiates  with  Makwana,  22,  26,  33  ;  searches  for  Triegard 
and  Rensburgs,  23  ;  relations  with  Maritz,  23,  24,  26,  27,  33  ;  with 
Uys  in  expedition  against  Moselikatze,  41-2  ;  territory  claimed  by, 
42  ;  in  the  campaign  against  Dingaan,  57  et  seq  passim.  ;  establishes 
the  Adjunct  Raad  at  Potchefstroom,  94  ;  interviews  Moshesh  and 
Moroko,  297  ;  attitude  to  Cloete  treaty,  199,  301  ;  mentioned, 
28,  73,  280,  281. 

Potgieter,  Hermanus,  23;   Potgieter,  Jacobus  C,  67,  71  «.,  73. 

Potgieter,  Jurie,  269;  Potgieter,  M.  J.,  269. 

Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  332  n.,  512,  513,  514. 

Pretorius,  A.  W.  J.,  73  ;  sends  assistance  to  Triegard  survivors,  21  ; 
campaign  against  Dingaan,  73  et  seq.  ;  sends  messengers  to  Dingaan, 
74  ;  narrow  escape  of,  in  Dingaan's  Day  battle,  77  ;  learns  of  British 
arrival  at  Port  Natal,  79;  warned  by  Major  Charters,  79-80;  reply  to 
Dingaan's  messengers,  87-90  ;  threatens  Captain  Jervis,  95-6 ;  new  cam- 
paign against  Dingaan,  103  etseq;  makes  alliance  with  Panda,  110  et  seq; 
a  leader  in  armed  resistance  to  British,  130  ;  negotiations  with  Smith, 
138-9,  140  ;  ultimatum  to  Smith,  141  ;  negotiates  with  Colonel  Cloete, 
160  ;  complains  of  outrages,  160-1  ;  the  amnesty,  162  ;  resigns 
commandantship,  166  ;  message  to  Commissioner  Cloete,  179  ; 
denounces  conspiracy  against  peace,  181  ;  Delegorgue  quoted  on,  105 
143  ;  otherwise  mentioned,  47  n.,  101,  121,  122,  147,  164,  175,  281. 

Pretorius,  D.,  201  ;   Pretorius,  Jan,  19;   Pretorius,  J.  A.,  282. 

Pretorius,  W.,  of  Beaufort  West,  65  n. ;  Pretorius,  W.  J.,  162  n. 

Pringle,  W.  Dods,  483. 

Prinsloo,  Joachim,  President  of  the  Volksraad,  125,  128  n.,  132,  168  n.  ; 
excepted  from  amnesty,  162;  attitude  to  British,  181  ;  amnestied, 
185  and  n.,  201  ;    interviews  Smellekamp,  193,  194  ;    death,  194. 

Queen's  road,  the,  243-5. 
Quilli  Quilli  mountain,  475. 

Raath,  G.,  77. 

Rammabooya,  Bawenda  chief,  14. 

Rarabe,  Kaffir  chief,  327,  330. 

Rasethan,  Bawenda  chief,  14. 

Rautenbach,  farmer  :    robbed,  412. 

Rawstorne,  F.,  Civil  Commissioner  at  Colesberg  :  investigates  kidnapping 
charge  against  Boers,  281  ;  and  Boer  disaffection  in  trans-Orangia, 
285,  291,  294,  302,  303  ;  the  treaty  with  Adam  Kok,  298  ;  case  of 
Jan  Krynauw,  305  et  seq.  ;  endeavours  to  settle  Griqua-Boer  dispute, 
306-9  passim.,  312  ;  after  Zwart  Koppies'  action,  311,  312  ;  assures 
Boers  of  protection  against  Moselikatze,  312  ;  appointed  special  magis- 
trate at  Philippolis,  318  ;    otherwise  mentioned,  71  n.,  219  n. 

Read,  James,  477  ;   Read,  Joseph,  477,  483. 

Reid,  Field  Captain,  491  n.,  501  ;   Reid,  Joseph,  teacher,  Somerset,  218  n. 

Reid,  Rev.,  287,  288,  289. 
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Rensburg,  Janse  van,  4,  n  ;  account  of  his  party,  4,  7,  n,  65  ;  last  sight 
of,  13  ;   search  for,  14  et  seq.,  23  ;   fate  of,  16  and  n. 

Rensburg,  Martha  van,  26  n. 

Resident  Diplomatic  Agents,  331,  332  ;  report  tranquillity  in  Kaffir- 
land,  333  ;  Resident  Magistrates  :   dual  office  of,  264-5. 

Retief,  Pieter,  27,  28  ;  commences  his  trek,  27  ;  welcomed  by  the  voor- 
trekkers,  27  ;  appointed  Governor  and  Commandant  General,  28, 
29  ;  issues  laws,  29,  32,  33  ;  sends  message  to  Moselikatze,  30  ; 
warns  Griquas,  30-1  ;  suspects  Colonial  instigation  of  Griquas, 
3°-!.  39  ;  unable  to  allay  dissensions,  33  ;  reconnoitres  Drakensberg, 
34  ;  sets  out  for  Natal,  33,  34  ;  welcomed  at  Port  Natal,  35,  39  ; 
letter  to  Dingaan,  35  ;  visits  Dingaan,  36  et  seq.  ;  negotiations  with 
Dingaan,  38-40  ;  suspicions  regarding  the  Colonial  Government,  39  ; 
warned  against  Dingaan,  40,  56  ;  action  against  Sikonyela,  39,  41  ; 
moves  to  Natal,  42  ;  again  visits  Dingaan,  43,  44-5,  71  n. ;  massacred, 
45  et  seq.,  71  n.  ;  survivor's  story,  47  n.  ;  his  remains  discovered,  78  ; 
contract  with  Dingaan  discovered,  78  and  n.  ;  otherwise  mentioned, 
58,  66,  92,  98,  108,  118,  223,  255,  280. 

Reus,  Captain  Cornelius,  132,  134  and  n.,  167,  170,  171. 

Rhodesia,  42. 

Richardson,  Colonel,  309,  310,  311,  428,  438,  457. 

Riebeek,  172,   219. 

Riebeek  East,  223  ;    Kaffir  attack  on,  441,  442. 

Riet  river  Boers  ask  to  be  taken  under  British  control,  198,  282,  283,  284 
and  n. 

Ripon,  Earl  of,  101. 

Rivers,  Hon.  H.,  248. 

Roads,  improvement  and  construction  (Eastern  Province),  236  et  seq.  ; 
condition  of  the  roads,  236,  237  ;  mountain  passes  and  rivers,  236-7  ; 
main  roads,  238-9,  243  ;  voluntary  tax  for  repairs,  238-9  ;  effect  of 
the  Kaffir  wars,  239,  243,  251  ;  private  enterprise,  239-41  ;  Howison's 
Poort  road,  239-40  ;  Woest  Hill,  240-1  ;  work  of  Sir  G.  Napier  and 
Major  Michell,  241-  243  ;  and  Hon.  John  Montagu,  242,  245  et  seq.  ; 
Civil  Commissioners'  reports  on  roads,  242-3  ;  Road  Boards,  248, 
250-3  passim.  ;  convict  labour,  239,  242,  250  et  seq.  ;  road  from 
Port  Elizabeth,  238,  243  ;  Queen's  Road,  243-5  ;  Cape  to  Grahams- 
town,  248,  250;  over  Zuurberg,  252. 

Robben  Island,  248. 

Robertson,  Mr.,  214. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  252. 

Rolland,  Rev.  E.  S.,  French  missionary,  280,  281,  283. 

Roman  Catholic  community,  the  233-5  >"  Cape  of  Good  Hope  created  an 
Apostolic  Vicariate,  233  ;  Eastern  Province  vicariate,  234. 

Roos,  Mr.,  Landdrost  of  Congella,  98,  99. 

Rotterdam  Missionary  Society,  189. 

Rousseau,  D.,  490. 

Roux,  Dr.,  490. 

Rudman  murder,  355,  356. 

Rudolph,  Gert,  166,  175,  179,  186,  193,  194. 
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Rushton,  Rev.  T.,  233. 

Russell,  Lord    John,    116,   117,    118,    125,    157,    257,    342,    391  ;    church 

affairs,  228  ;  case  of  J.  M.  Bowker,  331  n.  ;   and  Emigration  to    South 

Africa,  385,  387,  389,  390. 
Ryk  van  Tulbagh,  220. 

St.  Lucia  Bay,  hi,  18S. 

Salem,  212  ;    skirmish  with  raiding  Kaffirs,  440. 

Sanders,  Rev.  J.  W.,  226  n. 

Sandilli,  Gaika  :  installed  as  paramount  chief,  350,  363,  409  ;  character- 
istics, 350,  409,  411,  416  ;  at  Fort  Beaufort  meeting,  352  ;  duplicity  of, 
363.  364.  305.  369,  397.  399,  411-  412.  4*5  >'  friendship  with  Tola, 
363,  364,  369  ;  action  in  de  Lange  affair,  376  ;  hostile  attitude  of,  364, 
399,  409,  411,  415,  418  ;  reply  to  Governor  Maitland,  382,  383,  397-8  ; 
growing  intimacy  with  Pato,  410;  plunders  Hoole's  store,  41 1-2  ; 
insolence  and  threats,  412  ;  attitude  to  Block  Drift  post,  400,  412  ; 
interview  with  Colonel  Hare,  415  ;  reply  in  Kleintje  affair,  423  ; 
desires  peace,  500-2  ;    mentioned,  330,  360,  374,  422,  429. 

Scanlen,  T.,  440. 

Scheepers,  Gert,  19. 

Schoemansdal  settlement,  13. 

Scholtz,  Rev.  Ernest,  murdered,  410-1. 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  2. 

Scotch  teachers  in  the  Colony,  214. 

Scotchmen  and  the  Boer  trek,  2. 

Scully,  Mr.,  233. 

Seagram,  Captain,  479. 

Sebituana,  Makololo  chief,  10. 

Selwyn,  Major  (Royal  Engineers),  156,  241,  244,  245. 

Senzagakona  (father  of  Chaka),  176. 

Seven  Kloof  Mountain,  430  ;    Hare's  camp  at,  474. 

Seya  (Kaffir),  338. 

Seyolo,  Ndhlambi  chief,  354,  459,  508  :    attitude  to  Kaffir  war  party,  425. 

Shand,  Rev.  Mr.,  224,  225,  226. 

Shaw,  Rev.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Wesley  an  Missions  :  and  Boer  attack 
on  Ncapai,  119-20,  121,  124;  and  Griqua  claims,  298,  299;  and 
commemoration  of  the  1820  settlers,  395  and  n.  ,  397  ;  otherwise 
mentioned,  236,  237  n.,  443. 

Sheep  farming,  357  and  n. 

Shepstone,  Sir  Theophilus,  206,  364,  410  ;  accompanies  Charters  to  Natal, 
85  ;  and  Pondoland,  90  ;  Resident  Agent  at  Peddie,  364,  365,  379, 
398  ;  on  Kaffir  unrest,  364  ;  mission  to  Gcaleka  and  Pondo  chiefs, 
383  ;  friction  with  Pato,  400,  410  ;  endangered  in  Pato's  country, 
410,  411  ;  transferred  to  Natal,  206,  410;  his  servant  killed,  410; 
mentioned,  384  n. 

Sheshago,   Sheshegu,  the,   370  and  n.,  400  ;    military  post  at,  412,  415 

Shiloh  :    Moravian  mission  station,  473,  476,  477,  478,  491  n. 

Sidbury  church,  223,  227-9. 

Signal  towers,  370. 
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Sikonyela,  Mantatee  chief,  10  ;  attitude  to  voortrekkers,  29  ;  Boers, 
incited  by  Dingaan,  seize  his  cattle,  39,  41,  43,  53,  55  ;  question  of 
his  territory,  298,  299,  317. 

Siwani,  Ndhlambi  chief,  384  n. 

Size,  Captain,  458,  469. 

Skerron,  Mr.,  446;  Slade,  Colonel,   509. 

Slavery  in  Cape  Colony,  69  ;  end  of  apprenticeship  period,  69-70,  209  ; 
mission  of  Gideon  Joubert,  69-72  ;  abolition,  209  ;  idleness  of  freed 
slaves,  356,  357,  386  ;  Slavery  Abolition  Act,  69. 

Smellekamp,  J.  A.,  misleads  the  Boers  with  regard  to  Holland,  132-5,  136  ; 
arrest  and  interrogation  of,  132,  134-5,  287  ;  his  action  repudiated, 
136,  167  ;  second  visit  to  Port  Natal,  170-1  ;  effect  on  Boer  sus- 
ceptibilities, 171,  174,  193  ;  statement  to  Boer  delegates  at  Delagoa 
Bay,  193,  194. 

Smit,  Rev.  Erasmus,  2,  28,  65,  173,  189-90  ;  on  British  incitement  to 
Dingaan,  53,  54  ;   pension,  186  n. 

Smit,  Mrs.  Erasmus.  24  n.  28,  173,  182;    quoted,  24  n.  25  it.,  26  n. 

Smith,  Captain  C.  J.  (afterwards  Major),  instructions  in  taking  post  on 
Umgazi  river,  123  ;  reports  departure  of  Boers  from  Port  Natal,  125  ; 
receives  instructions  as  to  conduct  in  Natal,  129,  140,  168  ;  march 
to  Natal,  136,  137  ;  rejects  Boer  protests,  137,  138  ;  camps  at 
Durban,  137-8,  142  n.,  153  ;  marches  towards  Congella,  138,  139  ; 
interviews  of,  with  Pretorius,  138,  139  ;  reports  on  Boer  opposition, 
139  ;  ordered  by  Pretorius  to  break  up  his  camp,  I39,.i40-i,  146,  147  ; 
his  cattle  seized,  140,  141  ;  decides  to  attack  Congella,  141  ;  the  force 
is  ambushed,  142-3  ;  despatches  Dick  King,  144,  145,  155  ;  strengthens 
his  defences,  146,  147  ;  is  besieged,  147  et  seq.,  159  ;  his  position 
after  departure  of  Col.  Cloete,  164-8  passim.  ;  takes  measures  to 
recover  property,  166  ;  refuses  to  receive  Boer  envoys  in  regard  to 
Brazilia,  171  ;  reply  to  Panda,  176  ;  sends  messengers  to  Mawa,  176  ; 
investigates  charge  against  Cucu,  176-7  ;  want  of  harmony  with 
Henry  Cloete,  178,  179,  186,  189,  199;  at  Pietermaritzburg,  184; 
Panda's  cattle,  187,  189  ;  opinion  on  Panda,  189  ;  attitude  to 
Volksraad,  197,  199,  200,  204  ;  military  methods  of,  201,  202  ;  com- 
parison with  Cloete's  method,  202  ;  receives  sword  of  honour,  165, 
202  ;  appointed  Frontier  Commissioner,  422,  423  and  n.,  500  ; 
otherwise  mentioned,  160,  161,  166,  197,  204,  207,  319. 

Smith,  Sir  Harry:  views  of,  on  road  improvement,  quoted,  251,  252; 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  253,  289  n.,  407,  485;  annexes  Kraai 
river  district,  407  and  n.,  408  ;  Aliwal  North  named  in  honour  of, 
408  ;  annexes  Orange  territory,  323-4  ;  mentioned,  4,  405,  470,  506-7. 

Smith,  John  Crawford,  victim  of  Col.  Lindsay's  tyranny,  455,  456. 

Smith,  J.  O.,  trader,  34,  86,  134,  144,  146. 

Smok,  Jan,  293  n. 

Smuts,  Rt.  Hon.  General  J.  C,  395  n. 

Snyman,  C.  G.,  16  n.  ;   Snyman,  J.  J.,  302,  312. 

Snyman,  — ,  fires  into  a  cell,  164. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  227,  228,  229,  230. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  229,  230. 
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Solomon,  Joseph,  282. 

Somerset,  Colonel,  365,  375,  378,  395  and  n.,  396  n.,  398,  446,  513  ;  invades 
Kaffirland,  428,  et  seq.  retreat  to  Block  Drift,  433  ;  Burn's  Hill  disaster, 
435  n.  ;  forms  camp  on  Kareiga  river,  439  ;  relieves  frontier  stations 
440,  441  ;  inadequacy  of  his  force,  444  ;  efforts  of,  to  save  forage, 
444  ;  appeals  for  reinforcements,  447  ;  gets  waggons  to  Peddie,  457  ; 
attacks  Stock's  place,  458  ;  scours  country  between  Fish  and  Keis- 
kamma  rivers,  461  ;  attacks  Pato  near  Beka  river,  461  ;  Bowker's 
letter  on,  467  ;  action  against  Pato  beyond  the  Kei,  469-71,  510  ;  camps 
on  the  Gwanga,  471  ;  expedition  to  the  Kei,  472  ;  on  patrol  duty, 
498  ;  receives  Stock's  submission,  499  ;  rejects  Umhala's  peace 
offer,  503;  recovers  cattle,  509,  511;  expedition  against  Kreli, 
510-2. 

Somerset,  Lord  Charles,  3,  214,  221,  235,  275,  277,  380. 

Somerset  district,  439,  495. 

Somerset  East,  3,  263  ;    church,  222-3  ;    church  affairs,  230  ;    roads,  242. 

Sonto,  son  of  Eno,  424. 

South  African  College,  215,  218. 

South  African  affairs  :    ignorance  of,  in  England  (Bowker's  speech),  377. 

South  African  Emigration  Association,  388. 

Southey,  Hon.  Sir  R.,  229,  268. 

Spies,  Andries,  104. 

Sporting  Club  (of  Grahamstown),  442,  461,  489. 

Stanger,  Dr.  W.,  205,  206  ;   survey  of  Cape-Grahamstown  road,  250. 

Stanley,  Lord,  view  of  Port  Natal  colonisation,  157-8  ;  despatches  on  policy 
for  Natal  and  attitude  to  emigrant  farmers,  169-70,  182,  184  204-5  '< 
view  of  land  grants,  196  ;  church  affairs,  228  n.,  229  ;  reply  to 
Kaffir    frontier     farmers'     petitions,    368  n.  ;     otherwise    mentioned, 

357  n->  39i.  4°6- 
Stellenbosch,  264  ;    burgher  contingent  of,  in  the  Kaffir  war,  489-90,  493, 

494.  495- 

Stinkhout  Berg,  92. 

Stock,  Amambala,  chief,  345,  370,  376,  384  n.,  424,  451,  452  n.,  459; 
attack  on,  by  Colonel  Somerset,  458  ;  submission  of,  499-500. 

Stockenstrom,  Sir  Andries,  Lieut. -Governor ;  office  conferred  on,  404; 
recommendations  of,  against  Boer  emigration,  83  ;  work  of,  for 
education,  210,  214  n.  ;  military  investigation  into  charge  of  murder 
against,  325  ;  dismissed  by  Lord  Normanby,  325,  340  ;  opposes 
Campbell  pension,  341  ;  scheme  for  Hottentot  locations,  356,  357  ; 
commands  burgher  forces  in  the  Kaffir  war,  437,  454,  461-2,  487,  491  ; 
military  work  of,  462  ;  commissariat  under,  491  n.  ;  burgher  con- 
fidence in,  462,  466  ;  Bowker's  views  on,  466,  467  ;  disposition  of  his 
forces,  473,  478  ;  attack  on  Tyumie  forests,  474  ;  in  attack  on 
Amatola  strongholds,  473,  474,  475  ;  plan  against  Mapassa,  478,  486, 
507-8  ;  camp  at  the  Kabousie,  475,  480,  481  ;  reports  to  Governor, 
480,  486  ;  proposed  action  against  Kreli,  481  ;  reply  to  Kreli 's  messen- 
gers, 482  ;  meeting  with  Kreli,  482-3  ;  dispute  with  Johnstone  over 
Kreli  interview,  485,  505,  506  n.  ;  the  Governor  refuses  to  ratify 
agreement  with  Kreli,  486,  504,  505  ;    scours  the  Zwart  Kei,  486  ; 
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promises  disbandment  to  burghers,  492  ;  correspondence  with  the 
Governor,  504  et  seq.  ;  resignation,  506  ;  Governor's  appreciation  of, 
506  ;  publishes  his  Narrative  of  Transactions,  etc.,  506,  507  n.  ; 
charges  investigated  by  Sir  Harry  .Smith,  506,  507  ;  otherwise  men- 
tioned, 27,  69,  89,  208,  222,  276,  331  n.,  344,  351,  395,  501. 

Stockenstrom  treaties,  82,  208,  325,  344,  507  n.  ;  a  cause  of  the  Boer  trek, 
82,  364  ;  as  encouraging  depredation  and  violence  by  Kaffirs,  83, 
33°.  333.  342»  345.  347.  3°7  >  military  line  of  defence  under,  209, 
328,  329  ;  Eno's  cattle,  344  ;  taken  advantage  of  by  Kaffirs,  359  ; 
an  effect  of  arming  of  herdsmen  under,  336  ;  failure  of,  208,  347, 
349  ;  condemned  by  Sir  G.  Napier,  208,  325  ;  amended,  353,  354, 
358  ;   frontier  protests  against,   367  ;     annulled,   379,   405,   508. 

Stockenstrom-Campbell  libel  case,  209,  341. 

Stokes,  Lieut.,  414,  431. 

Stormberg  mountains,  4. 

Stretch,  Captain  Charles  Lennox  :  Resident  agent  at  Block  Drift,  332  and  n. 
biographical  account  of,  332  n.  ;  and  Kaffir  depredations,  328,  342, 
348,  398,  412  ;  acrimony  with  Bowker,  328,  341  ;  view  of  the  Kaffir 
character,  341,  364,  399  ;  Eno's  cattle,  344  ;  Kaffir  attitude  to,  348, 
384  «.,  412  ;  and  umhlahlo  :  case  of  Sutu,  361  ;  interview  with 
chiefs  about  Maitland  treaty,  384  n.  ;  friction  with  Col.  Somerset, 
398  ;  reports  Kaffir  hostility,  399  ;  Xoxo's  appeal  to,  399  ;  message 
of  remonstrance  to  Sandilli,  412  ;  Kleintje  affair,  423  ;  otherwise 
mentioned,  352,  358,  376,  411,  413. 

Strydom,  Hans,  19. 

Stubbs,  John,  63  ;   Stubbs  :    reputed  instigation  of  Dingaan  by,  53. 

Stubbs'  (Mr.),  Sporting  Club  ■    (Stubbs'  Rangers),  426,  442,  461. 

Sunday's  river  bridge,  243. 

Sutton,  Captain,  319,  320,  426,  429,  430. 

Sutu  (mother  of  Sandilli),  360,  361,  362,  414,  416. 

Swart,  Jacob,  133  n. 

Swellendam,  211,  212  ;  burgher  contingent  from,  in  Kaffir  war,  469,  470. 

Symons,  Captain,  458. 

Taaibosch,  Gert,  Koranna  chief ,  298,  317,  319. 

Tambookies,   Tembus   (Abatembu   tribe),    127,   345,   346,   476,   477,   478  ; 

raids  by,  345,  346  ;   Government  attitude  to,  346  ;  in  Kaffir  war,  477  ; 

enmity  against  Bushmen,  477   {see  also  Mapassa  and  Umtirara). 
Tambuza,  Dingaan's  "  Prime  Minister,"  89-90,  104-9. 
Tancred,  Dr.,  456. 

Tarka  district,  21,  476  ;    Tarka  post,  477. 
Tasmania,  Bishop  of,  231. 

Tembuland,  476  ;   Tembus  (see  under  Tambookies). 
Tengwane,  Cucu's  accuser,  177. 
Thaba  N'Chu,  7,  22  and  n.,  23  24. 
Tharfield,  Lower  Albany,  212. 
Theal,  Dr.  :  work  of,  for  South  Afr-can  history,  vii,  viii  ;  cited,  36  nn.,  54 

231  n.,  276,   464  n.  ;   quoted,  114  n-,   141  n.,  438,  439  n.,  426  n, 
Theopolis,  mission  station,  439,  440. 
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Thompson,  W.  R.,  239. 

Thornhill,  John,  254. 

Thorpe,  Rev.,  G.  V.,  228. 

Tola,  chief  of  Imidange  clan,  363,  364,  365,  366,  369,  370,  422,  500  ; 
depredations  of,  374  ;  his  country  visited  by  Sir  P.  Maitland,  381  ; 
in  Kleintje  affair,  422,  423,  424. 

Toohey,  D.,  54,  62  n.,  146  n.\  Toohey,  D.  C,  186. 

Torenberg  (now  Colesberg),  2. 

Touwfontein,  311  ;    conference,  313  et  seq. 

Tranquillity  in  Kafnrland,  reported  in  official  statements,  271,  359,  417. 

Transport  in  the  Eastern  Province,  253,  490. 

Transvaal,  7,  42. 

Trappes  Valley,  440. 

Travelling  238  ;  and  road  development  (Eastern  Province),  253;  accom- 
modation, 266. 

Triechard  (see  Triegard). 

Triegard,  Ca'rel,  3,  14,  21  ;  Triegard,  Carel  J.,  3. 

Triegard,  Louis,  3,  4,  17,  20,  21  ;  account  of  his  party,  4,  7,  11  et  seq. 
passim.  ;  searches  for  the  Rensburgs,  14,  18  ;  in  the  Zoutpansberg, 
14,  17  et  seq.  ;  communicates  with  Portuguese,  18,  19  ;  proceeds  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  19-20  ;  plight  of  his  party,  20-1,  97  ;  searched  for  by 
Potgieter,  23;    Triegard's  Kop,  3. 

Trompeter's  Drift  Fort,  448. 

Trompeter's  Drift  :    Kaffir  attacks  on  waggons  at,  447-9. 

Truter,  Sir  John,  222;  Truter,  Justice  P.  J.,  222. 

Tsetse  fly,  18,  194. 

Tudhope,  F.,  217. 

Tulbagh  :   church  affairs,  224. 

Tyali,  Gaika  chief,  326,  330,  331,  342,  345,  348,  352,  399,  409  ;  death  of,  360. 

Tyumie  ridge,  473  ;    mission  station,  473 ;    Tyumie  valley  murders,  45. 

Tzatzoe,  Jan,  327,  328,  352  n.,  370,  452  and  n.  ;  his  people  raid  Pato's 
country,  328. 

Uitenhage  district,  31,  261,  264,  488  ;    churches,  223  ;    church  affairs, 

230  ;    roads,  243  ;    school,  213  n. 
Umhala,  Ndhlambi  chief,  330,  354,  360,  363,  379,  384  n.,  470,  486,  508  ; 

his  people  surprised  by  Colonel  Somerset,  458-9  ;    desires  peace,  503  ; 

his  offer  rejected,  503. 
Umhlela,  Zulu  chief,  89. 
Umkye,  Ndhlambi  chief,  354,  379,  3S3  n.,  452  n.,  471,  508  ;    attitude  to 

Maitland   treaty,    381  ;     disapproves   growing  war  spirit,    409,    425  ; 

asks  permission  to  reside  in  the  Colony,  425  ;    remains  friendly,  450  ; 

gives  warning  of  attack  on  Peddie,  450  ;  temporary  residence  of,  in 

Grahamstown,  471-2. 
Umoslikaze  (see  Moselikatze) . 
Umtirara,  Tembu  paramount  chief,  476,  477  ;   offers  his  services  to  punish 

Mapassa,   478,   480  ;    eager  to  attack   Kreli,   480  ;    seizes  Mapassa's 

remaining  cattle,  501  ;    audience  with  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  503  ; 

desires  British  protection,  503-4. 
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Umyeke,  Tembu  chief,  382. 

Ungungunhlovu  :    Dingaan's  place,  36,  44,  77. 

"  United  Laagers  "  community,  28  et  seq.  (see  under  Boers). 

Usher's  mill  camp  :    Kaffir  failure  at,  445. 

Usilverbana  (see  Isigwabana). 

Uys,  Dirk,  61  ,   Uys,  Jacobus,  33,  66,  87. 

Uys,  Peter  L.,  treks  from  Uitenhage  district,  31,  32  ;  repudiates  Retief 
constitution,  32,  33  ;  forms  faction  with  Potgieter,  33  ;  in  campaign 
against  Dingaan,  57  et  seq.  ;  attitude  to  Maritz,  58,  66  ;  killed  in 
light  with  Zulus,  601,  62  n.,  64  n.  ;    otherwise  mentioned,  70,  73. 

Van  Aardt,  161. 

Van  Aswy.gen,  268. 

Van  Breda  (see  under  Breda). 

Van  Coller,  J.  D.,  199,  201,  301. 

Van  der  Heevei,  J.  J.,  293  n. 

Van  der  Heever,  Lucas,  (Boer  loyalist),  302,  303. 

Van  der  Merwe,  114. 

Van  der  Merwe,  Andries,  293  n.  ;  Van  der  Merwe,  Piet,  293  n. 

Van  der  Walt,  J.  A.,  282,  286  ;   Van  der  Walt,  Tjaart,  293  n. 

Van  Heerden,  farmer,  losses  of,  by  Kaffir  depredations,  374  n. 

Van  Heerden,  Lucas,  284  n. 

Van  Rensburg  (see  under  Rensburg). 

Van  Riebeek,   172,  219. 

Van  Rooyen,  357  n.,  366. 

Van  Ryneveld,  W.  C,  293  n. 

Van  Staaden,  Hermanus,  300  ;  Van  Staaden,  Jacob,  303. 

Van  Voyer,  Jan,  171. 

Van  Wyk's  Fontein,  farm,  286  and  n. 

Vandana,  Kaffir  chief,  370. 

Vauyhan,  Mr.,  342. 

Vechtkop  :   affray  with  Matabele,  23,  25. 

Vena,  Kaffir  chief,  370. 

Venables,  Rev.,  25,  48. 

Vereker,  Captain,  483   507  n. 

Vermeulen,  M.  A.,  293  n. 

Versatie,  87. 

Vet  River  fight  with  Jan  Kock's  Boers,  321. 

Victoria  district,  34  ;    Victoria  bridge,  245,  352. 

Viljoen,  Gert,  66. 

Visser,  C.  J.,  Field  Cornet,  286,  293  n. 

Vlotman  (Boer)  killed,  72. 

Wagener,  Rev.  Theodore,  233. 

Wahlberg  :    Swiss  naturalist,  114.  Wahlman,  farmer,  268. 

Walker,  Mr.  (Grahamstown  school),  212. 
Walker,  Mr.  (clerk  to  Mr.  Rawstorne),  298. 
Walpole,  Captain,  230;   Walpole,  Captain  (R.E.),  413,  460. 
Warden,  Captain  H.  D.  (afterwards  Major),  123,  309,  318  ;  British  Resident, 
Orange  Free  State,  320,  et  seq.  ;    abandoned  farm  of,  357  n. 
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Waterboer,  Reverend  Andries,  275  ;  ruler  at  Griquatown,  276,  277  ; 
election  of,  approved  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  275  ;  quells  Koranna 
insurgents,  277  ;  recognition  and  encouragement  of,  by  Colonial 
Government,  277  ;  treaty  of  alliance  with,  277,  278,  297  ;  territorial 
claims  of,  278  ;  supports  Adam  Kok,  279  ;  mentioned,  30,  293  n.,  317. 

Waterloo  Bay,  463,  492  ;  Kaffir  move  against,  488  ;  failure  as  a  port, 
496  ;    survey,  496. 

Watermeyer,  F.  S.,  248. 

Watt,  J.  D.   (Assistant  Commissary  General),  467. 

Weenen,   191-2,   193;  founded,  114;    rendezvous  for  malcontents,  197. 

Wesleyans,  the,  219,  230,  233,  236  ;  places  of  worship,  219  and  n.  ; 
school,  219  ;  work  and  influence,  219  ;  co-operation  with  Baptists,  236. 

Wesleyan  missionaries,  115,  124,  292,  317  {see  also  under  names  Archbell, 
Shaw,  etc.). 

Wesleyan  mission  stations,  91,  119,  219,  298,  299,  395,  440-1. 

West,  Martin  :  Civil  Commissioner  of  Albany,  341  ;  Civil  Commissioner, 
Grahamstown,  206,  226,  232,  234,  236  ;  dispute  as  to  vestry  meetings, 
226  ;    appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Natal,  206,  207. 

Wheeler,  J.  N.,  138  n. 

White,  Mr.,  of  Cradock,  339,  340. 

Wicht,  Mr.,  68,  132. 

Williams,  Miss  Jane,  44,  45  and  n. 

Wilmot,  Captain,  286. 

Wilshire,  Colonel,  332  n. 

Wilson,  Dr.,  American  missionary,  25,  48. 

Winburg,  22,  26,  27,  94. 

Wither,  Mr.,  of  Glenthorn  Academy,  219. 

Woest,  Barend,  240;  Woest  Hill,  240-1,  442. 

Wood,  R.,  63  ;   Wood,  W.,  63,  cited,  62  n. ;   Wood,  William,  44,  45. 

Wool  production  and  exportation,  209,  357-8. 

Wortham,  Major,  413. 

Wright,  Rev.  Peter,  277,  292,  294. 

Wright's  farm,  Koonap,  357  n. 

Wyatt,  Lieut.,  142,  143  n. 

Wylde,  Justice,  266. 

Xoxo  (Zulu)  see  Cucu. 

Xoxo  (Kaffir  chief),    370,   376,   3S2,   383,   398  ;    proposed   deposition   of, 

399.  4°9- 
Young,  Sir  Henry,  407. 
Young  Kaffirland,  409,  452  n.,  468. 

Ziervogel,  J.  F.,  264  n. 

Zietsman,  Mr.  (Landdrost  of  Pietermaritzburg),  172,  174,  180,  186  n. 

Zoutpansberg,  the,  13,  17,  18. 

Zuid  Afrikaan,  newspaper,  135. 

Zululand-Natal  boundary,  88,  187. 

Zulu.      Zulus    {see   under   Chaka,    Dingaan,    Panda,    etc.)  :     Dance,    37  ; 

Deserters,  59,  62,  73  ;  Refugees,  115,  126,  176,  183-4,  J86,  187,  199,  207  ; 

Ungungunhlovu,  36  ;  the  isigodhlo,   36,   37  ;    Warfare  ruse,  59,  62-3. 
Zwart  Koppies,  310. 
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